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THEY  WONT  SELL  THE   FARM 


Stkphkn  Noll 


Illustrated  by  Kathy  Brannan 


Steve  Noll  has  been  Penman's 
Fiction  Editor  for  two  years  and  in 
addition  is  now  Associate  Editor-in- 
Chief.  In  Penman  he  has  contrib- 
uted stories  such  as  Judgment  Day, 
Pebbles,  and  Fate  Is  a  Steel  Trap. 

Although  this  story  is  fictional,  the 
setting  is  real.  The  last  farm  in  Arl- 
ington County  belonged  to  Nelson 
Reeves,  whose  son  Ronnie  was 
Steve's  childhood  friend.  Only  the 
farmhouse  now  remains.  The  cow 
pasture  has  become  Bluemont  park. 
The  other  fields  are  overgrown  with 
suburban  houses. 

DONNIE  REED  is  my  friend  and 
he  owns  the  last  farm  in  our 
county.  Anyway,  his  father  does.  I 
go  over  there  every  Friday  night. 
We  have  this  huge  rope  hung  from 
the  farm  rafters;  and  before  dinner 
we  play  Tarzan,  swinging  from  loft 
to  loft.  Of  course,  if  we  happen  to 
fall  from  the  rope,  it's  curtains;  and 
the  last  time  Donnie  fell  I  had  to 
give  five  transfusions  before  he  came 
around.  All  through  the  week  I  look 
forward  to  swinging  free  and  care- 
free on  Friday  night. 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Reed  piles  us  up 
on  homegrown  vegetables  and  stuff. 
If  I  liked  vegetables,  I  think  I'd  like 
farm  cooking  better.  Mrs.  Reed 
always  has  five  different  plates  of 
string  beans,  corn,  squash,  potatoes, 
which  she  passes  around  the  table 
with  havesomes.  We're  so  full  after 
dinner  that  we've  got  to  pass  an  hour 
peacefully.  We  go  up  into  the  attic, 
which  has  all  sorts  of  floor  boards 
loose.  They've  got  piles  of  old  things 
up  there.  I  got  the  top  hat  and  the 
cape  that  I  used  when  I  played  the 


ghost  of  Jacob  Marley  from  their 
attic.  They  have  all  these  old  pic- 
tures of  the  county  when  there 
weren't  any  apartments  or  filling 
stations  or  streets  or  anything. 
They've  got  a  picture  of  a  little  old 
chapel  which  used  to  be  where  the 
Hecht  Company  is.  We  spend  our 
hour  up  there  fiddling  through  the 
old  things,  and  then  we  come  down 
and  escape  to  the  loft.  By  this  time 
the  loft  is  dark  and  only  the  eyes  of 
Donnie's  cats  light  up  the  dark 
barn.  We  creep  among  the  bales  so 
as  not  to  scare  any  boas  (they  won't 
harm  you  unless  you  scare  them)  un- 
til we  reach  the  old  Baley.  Our  for- 
tress is  really  weird  sometimes  when 
the  new  moon  shines  into  it  through 
a  chink  in  the  wall.  We  lie  on  our 
backs  and  flash  our  flashlights  onto 
the  ceiling.  Our  two  lonely  flashes 
chase  each  other  all  around  the  walls 
where  the  pitchforks  are  kept,  up  over 
the  rafters,  and  onto  our  rope.  Finally 
our  beams  slide  down  the  rope  and 
flick  out. 

We  go  to  bed  early  and  don't  talk 
much  because  we  have  to  get  up  at 
four  to  watch  the  cows  machine- 
milked.  We  help  pour  the  warm  milk 
from  the  machines  into  the  dairy 
cans.  I  usually  sip  some  of  the  liquid; 
it's  rich  and  creamy,  and  I  don't  care 
if  it  is  germy  like  Mom  says.  I've  al- 
ways wondered  what  they  did  to  it 
at  the  dairy  that  turned  it  so  flat. 
Donnie  says  they  take  the  cow  juice 
out  and  just  give  you  the  grass  juice. 
My  father  says  that's  just  "bunk.  ' 
We  load  the  milk  cans  onto  a  plat- 
form and  soon  it  is  picked  up  by  a 
Sealtest  man. 

Usually  we  climb  up  onto  the  barn 
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roof  or  visit  my  heifer  in  her  smelly 
stall,  but  today  we  went  swimming 
in  the  creek  down  a  ways  from  their 
house.  We  reached  the  bank  sure 
enough,  but  there  was  the  Reeds' 
nigger  Erbet  lying  in  the  shade  with 
a  fishing  pole.  He  looked  like  Nigger 
Jim  in  that  book  about  Huck  Finn. 
He  was  just  lying  and  lazing  and 
doing  nothing.  He  had  his  shoes  off 
and  was  wiggling  his  black  toes  in 
the  water.  That'll  scare  away  the 
fish,  I  thought,  except  there  aren't 
any  fish  in  this  old  creek  anyway. 
We  sneaked  on  down  the  creek  and 
went  in  swimming  farther  down.  The 
creek  bottom  was  gooey,  and  we 
knew  the  water  was  polluted  —  but 
so  what?  When  we  splashed  in,  sev- 
eral dull  lumps  plopped  into  the 
water  with  us.  I  didn't  think  about 
the  frogs  until  Donnie  whispered, 
"Hey,  you  know  old  Erbet's  shoes. 
Let's  catch  a  couple  frogs   and   put 

em  in   is  shoes.  How  bout  it?" 

I  could  just  see  it  —  old  Erbet 
jumping  around,  whooping  like  an 
Indian,  his  kinks  standing  straight 
out.  I  laughed  and  we  hopped  out 
and  ran  along  the  bank  a  ways  until 
we  reached  a  quiet  spot  where  a 
couple  frogs  where  sunning  them- 
selves on  the  mud.  We  crouched  on 
the  rim  of  the  bank  and  then  leaped 
for  two  of  the  frogs.  Donnie' s  slipped 
out  of  his  cupped  hands,  but  I  landed 
square  on  mine  and  killed  him  out- 
right I  guess.  With  mine  and  the  one 
Donnie  killed  further  down,  we  put 
on  our  clothes  and  padded  up  to 
where  Erbet  was  sleeping.  Donnie 
slithered    through    the    grass    up    to 

Erbet's  shoes  and  stuffed  the  frogs 
into  the  toes  of  his  shoes.  They  were 
small  frogs,  and  Erbet  could  put  his 
whole  foot  in  before  he  knew  they 
were  there.  Then  Donnie  slithered 
back  and  whispered  a  c'mon.  We 
dashed  up  to  the  sleeping  nigger  and 


screamed,  "Erbet,  Erbet,  hurry  up. 
Pa's  looking  for  you;  and  if  you  don't 
beat  it  up  to  the  barn  like  lightning, 
you're  gonna  get  whupped." 

Then  we  started  away,  looking 
back  over  our  shoulders.  Old  Erbet 
popped  up  like  burned  toast  and 
walked  right  into  his  shoes.  He  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  let  out  a  scream, 
and  started  hopping  about  trying  to 
get  out.  Tn  the  process,  he  tripped 
over  a  root,  wavered  at  the  brink  of 
the  bank,  and  fell  in.  As  we  saw 
his  screaming,  kinky  head  disappear 
over  the  bank,  we  let  out  a  howl  of 
laughter. 

We  ran  back  to  the  house.  When 
Erbet  informed  on  us,  we  told  Mr. 
Reed  he  lied;  but  Mr.  Reed  didn't 
believe  us  and  I  was  sent  home  (I 
only  live  a  half  mile  though  it  seems 
far,  far  away).  The  way  home  was 
sad,  partly  because  Mr.  Reed  had 
called  my  parents  and  mostly  be- 
cause as  I  walked  I  traveled  from 
the  open  field  of  their  farm  quickly 
into  the  jumble  of  street  lights,  tele- 
phone poles,  and  asphalt  of  the  street 
where  I  lived.  I  got  home  fast  and 
found  my  parents  sitting  on  the 
porch  with  frowning  faces. 

"Have  a  seat,  young  man.'' 

"Mom,  it's  like  this.''  I  knew  she'd 
want  my  story  sooner  or  later.  "Don- 
nie and  I  were  swimming  and  we 
thought  it  would  be  neat  to  put  some 
frogs  in  that  nigger  named    Erbet's 

"Negro,  honey!  I  don't  ever  want 
to  hear  nigger  again.  You  under- 
stand?'' 

"We  caught  us  .   .   ." 

"You  understand  your  mother, 
son?'' 

"Yessir." 

"All  right.  Proceed." 

"So  we  caught  a  couple  frogs  and 
stuck  them  in  his  shoes  while  he  was 
(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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SOUVENIR  OF  SUMMER 


Jennifer   Kidney 

Autumnal  greyness  surrounds  me, 
Closes  out  the  summer  that  was; 
Yet  the  memory  still  haunts  me 
Of  that  mistaken  summer  love. 
All  of  a  summer  crammed  into  a  week 
The  ocean,  the  endless  stretch  of  sand, 
The  momentous  walk  along  the  beach. 
The  thrilling  clutch  of  hands, 
The  urgent  kiss  that  couldn't  wait, 
The  meaningful  look  that  lied, 
The  dawning  of  the  last  day, 
The  unsaid  goodbye. 

The  chilly  dampness  of  fall, 
The  dry  warmth  up  from  the  furnace, 
The  steamed  windows,  clammy  walls 
Cannot  erase  the  memory  .  .  . 


Illustrated  by  Mary  Lee  Jefferson 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  A  MIRROR 


Norma  Lkvin 


Illustrated  by  Mary  Lee  Jefferson 


Senior  Norma  Levin  wrote  the 
essay  hereunder  for  her  Advanced 
Placement  English  class.  "It  just  hit 
me"  was  the  only  explanation  Norma 
could  give  for  her  clever  idea. 

When  not  writing,  Norma  can  be 
found  singing  with  the  Madrigals, 
acting  with  the  Thespians,  or  partici- 
pating in  the  National  Honor  Society, 
Tikos,  or  the  French  Honor  Society. 

rTfHE  MIRROR  is  a  unique  being. 
A  It  is  not  really  the  inanimate, 
objective  sheet  of  silver  that  it 
appears  to  be.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
a  mirror  has  an  individual  personality 
and  is  of  great  importance  to  most  of 
us.  Just  as  the  ancients  put  their 
faith  in  the  hands  of  the  divine  gods, 
so  do  we  put  our  complete  faith  in  the 
reflections  of  the  silver  glass.  We  all 
believe  in  the  image  of  the  Great 
Silver  Being  which  reigns  from  above 
the  bedroom  dresser  or  the  bathroom 
sink.  The  businessman  puts  his  faith 
in  the  mirror  when  he  asks  if  his 
gray  flannel  suit  is  of  executive  qual- 
ity; the  fashion-conscious  female  be- 
lieves the  looking  glass  when  it  tells 
her  the  "Jackie  look'  is  flattering; 
even  the  long-haired,  barefooted  folk 
singer  visits  the  mirror  regularly  to  be 
sure  that  she  is  sufficiently  long- 
haired and  barefooted. 

The  mirror  is  constantly  petitioned 
and  sought  for  advice,  even  as  the 
Romans  asked  Minerva  for  wise  coun- 
sel. The  wicked  queen  of  Snow  White 
fame  was  not  the  only  one  to  question 
the  mirror.  Every  red-blooded  girl 
wants  to  know  if  she  is  the  fairest; 
every  blue-blooded  male  if  he  is  the 
most  dashing.  The  dieter  wants  to 
know  if  those  two  extra  pounds  show; 


the  aging  movie  actress  asks  if  the 
threatening  wrinkles  are  really 
noticeable;  and  so  the  parade  of  ques- 
tions goes  on  and  on. 

With  the  coquettishness  of  a 
woman,  the  mirror  is  constantly 
changing  its  mind  as  to  what  the 
right  answer  to  these  myriad  queries 
should  be.  It  had  always  insisted  that 
pants  were  for  men  only,  but  once 
it  saw  Marlene  Dietrich,  it  decided 
that  women's  rights  included  slack- 
wearing  privileges;  although  it  liked 
curls  in  the  thirties,  it  recently  deci- 
ded that  the  short,  smooth  bubble 
was  much  prettier;  it  used  to  prefer 
long,  demure  hems  but  was  definitely 
pleased  when  the  knee  started  to 
peek  out  of  skirts.  Its  most  shocking 
change  of  opinion  came  when  it  star- 
ted to  approve  the  two-piece  bathing 
suit  although  it  used  to  insist  that 
modesty  was  more  becoming. 

The  mirror  also  uses  the  wiles  of 
a  woman  and  speaks  with  a  forked 
tongue.  Just  as  a  woman  tells  every 
man  what  he  would  like  to  hear,  so 
the  mirror  gives  each  petitioner  the 
advice  he  desires.  It  tells  the  skinny 
girl  that  the  current  vogue  is  to  be 
slender,  but  it  assures  the  fat  girl 
that  plumpness  is  always  in  fashion. 
The  aging  beauty  is  relieved  when 
her  silver  god  says  that  she  still 
looks  young,  and  the  homely  girl  is 
comforted  by  the  mirror's  words  of 
praise.  The  mirror  even  tells  the 
ragged,  bearded  beatnik  that  his 
countenance  is  that  of  an  individualist. 

Despite  all  the  attention  lavished 

on    the    mirror,     few     people    really 

appreciate    its    unique    personality. 

Most    mirror-worshipers    pay    their 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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RHAPSODY  IN  THE   RAIN 


Marcus  Parsons 

As  a  military  dependent  Marcus 
Parsons  had  the  privilege  to  spend 
three  years  in  Paris.  There  he 
acquired  two  lasting  views,  which  are 
expressed  in  this  story.  First,  as  a 
drummer  in  the  high  school  orchestra, 
he  developed  a  liking  for  the  jazz  of 
George  Gershwin;  and  secondly,  he 
got  the  feel  of  Paris  and  "its  happy- 
sad  existential  heart."  This  happy - 
sadness,  he  feels,  is  most  obvious 
in  the  jazz  musician,  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch. 

THE  STREETS  of  the  Left  Bank 
are  dark  at  ten  o'clock.  There 
was  a  wet,  heavy  mist  veiling  the 
dirty  grey-brown  buildings  of  earlier 
years.  Rain  trickled  down  from  awn- 
ings onto  the  passing  cobblestones. 
Occasionally  a  street  light  rose  from 
the  mist  and  passed  him.  Twice  the 
sound  of  voices  somewhere  seeped 
through  the  darkness.  Always  there 
was  the  sound  of  drumming  raindrops 
and  his  slapping  footsteps. 

He  remembered  the  old  days  when 
Gershwin  and  the  others  had  been  in 
the  city  with  him.  Every  day  had 
been  spent  writing,  rewriting,  per- 
fecting, and  testing  tunes.  They 
would  take  their  music  to  the  night 
clubs  and  play  it.  They  were  good, 
real  good,  and  they  knew  it;  so  did 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Bigger  things 
were  beckoning  the  group  .  .  .  back  in 
America. 

The  others  had  tried  hard  to  get 
him  to  go  back  with  them,  but  he 
couldn't.  God  knows  what  there  was 
in  beating  the  ivories  in  the  rotten 
night  clubs  that  attracted  him,  but 
whatever  it  was  had  caught  him  and 
held  him  .  .  .  and  here  he  was  now. 


Illustrated  by  Kristi  Brown 

For  nearly  thirty  years  he  had 
moved  from  one  night  club  to  an- 
other, playing  the  piano.  How  he 
loved  the  piano!  But  sometimes  now 
he  felt  lonely.  Earlier  he  would  have 
thought  of  joining  the  others,  but  it 
was  too  late  now;  they  were  gone. 
The  others  had  done  well  back  in  the 
States,  real  well,  especially  Gershwin. 
He  wondered  how  long  it  had  been 
since  he  had  played  "The  Rhapsody. 
He  couldn't  remember  for  sure — two 
months  maybe,  up  at  that  place  in 
Montmartre  on  the  Rue  des  Gobelins. 
He  didn  t  know  why  he  had  played 
it.  Maybe  it  was  for  old  times  sake. 
Old  times  seemed  important  now. 

Suddenly  "there  were  voices — high, 
low,  loud,  and  murmuring.  It  was 
a  cafe.  Looking  through  the  window 
he  saw  the  usual  students  laughing 
and  arguing  with  each  other,  seated 
in  booths  about  the  room.  There  was 
a  piano  in  the  back  corner  .  .  . 

"The  Rhapsody  sounded  good 
again.  How  easily  his  rain-stiffened 
fingers  glided  over  the  keyboard!  It 
seemed  a  new  experience — or  was  it 
an  old  one?  Sure,  he  remembered — 
it  was  thirty  years  ago  with  the 
others  up  at  that  place  in  Mont- 
martre   on    the    Rue    des    Gobelins. 

At  that  time  Gershwin  was  already 
famous;  the  others  were  getting  that 
way  fast.  All  could  write  music  well 
and  play  it  even  better. 

The  clubs  were  clamoring  for  them 
to  play — for  good  money.  Almost 
every  night  one  of  the  group  would 
have  some  new  piece  to  try  out. 
Usually  it  would  flop,  but  surprisingly 
often  it  wouldn't;  that  was  the  differ- 
ence between  cheap  wine  and  good 
(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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The  rushing  wind  went  swishing  through  the  trees 

And  roused  me  from  my  vain  attempts  to  make 

The  sonnet  rhyme.  I  stretched  my  cramped  knees, 

And  weary  of  my  toil  I  went  to  take 

A  walk  outside.  The  biting  bitter  air 

Blew  all  my  woes  away  and  freed  my  mind 

To  think  of  fairer  things.  I  saw  the  fair 

Pale  sun  of  afternoon  one  sometimes  finds 

Half  hidden  in  the  ragged  slate  grey  clouds. 

Green  trees  that  Autumn's  paintbrush  had  passed  by 

Stood  out  among  the  brown  and  golden  crowds 

With  lacy  silhouettes  against  the  sky. 

How  could  I  bear  to  dwell  on  dismal  things 

When  Autumns  glories  outshone  those  of  kings? 

Murphy  Davis 
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Illustrated  by  Mike  Saunders 


I  thought  to  find  locked  in  that  wooden  heart 

That  you  were  not  unfeeling  as  you  seem. 

I  found  instead  a  stale  and  tasteless  tart — 

The  most  that  you  possessed  of  love  and  dreams. 

I  hoped  to  find  deep,  deep  within  your  soul 

The  things  I  had  not  found  in  you  before. 

Again  I  found  but  empty  space,  a  hole, 

A  shallow  well,  a  tomb,  an  open  door 

Into  a  dreary  room — all  these  were  you. 

Yet  I  still  searched  for  something  that  was  good. 

In  all  my  disappointment,  I  was  true 

And  tried  to  love  you  as  I  knew  I  should. 

Now  I  cry  no  more  for  love  that  never 
Was;  I've  rid  my  heart  of  you  forever. 

Jennifer  Kidney 
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JOURNEY  TO  THE  TREE 


Edna  Reaves 

Edna  Reaves  $  friends  and  teachers 
(except  Mr.  Anderson)  call  her  Eddie. 
She  is  a  junior  whose  major  interest 
is  art.  Eddies  story  possesses  two  very 
interesting  qualities.  First,  it  is  natu- 
ralistic; it  is  realism  which  portrays 
the  conflict  between  man  (in  this 
case,  baby)  and  his  environment. 
Secondly,  it  is  narrated  by  a  dog,  who 
like  the  dog  in  Jack  London's  "To 
Build  a  Fire''  looks  on  mans  struggle 
against  nature  half  in  pity,  half  in 
disgust. 

IT  WAS  crawling  toward  him, 
small  and  pink,  intolerant  and 
demanding.  A  clear  liquid  dribbled 
from  the  moist  red  opening  and  left 
a  silvery  trail  behind  It. 

The  odor  of  dung  stung  his  nose  as 
It  settled  beside  him.  His  nostrils 
curled  in  repulsion,  but  he  didn  t  dare 
leave  or  bare  his  teeth.  It  would 
yell  and  bring  the  Big-one  across  the 
yard,  who  would  beat  and  humiliate 
him.  He  allowed  the  selfish  thing  to 
choke  his  neck  and  pull  his  ears  with 
grubby,  malformed  hands — hands 
not  good  for  walking,  being  unpad- 
ded, nor  for  digging  with  Its  short, 
flexible  nails — good  just  for  pinching 
and  pulling. 


Illustrated  by  Edna  Reaves 

It  stirred  in  discomfort  and  stared 
into  the  sun,  hot  against  him  now. 
The  moisture  on  It  had  been  replaced 
by  a  mat  glaze;  even  the  red  opening 
no  longer  drooled  but  lay  quiet  and 
gaping. 

He  watched  a  fly  light  on  Its 
stomach  and  bite.  It  slapped,  accom- 
panied by  a  soft  grunt,  then  returned 
to  gazing  at  the  sun. 

It  rolled  over  and  sampled  the  dust, 
glanced  at  him  briefly,  then  looked 
wistfully  toward  the  shade  across  the 
yard.  It  drew  up  Its  legs  under  Its 
chest,  then  pushed  up  from  Its  arms, 
fixing  the  route  to  the  tree  in  Its 
mind. 

White  cloth  slipped  and  revealed 
the  contrasting  flesh — cream  here, 
pink  there,  red  on  Its  shoulders  and 
neck.  An  ant  scurried  down  Its  leg 
back  to  the  soil. 

He  watched  the  useless  thing  go: 
selfish,  determined,  and  painfully 
slow.  It  found  some  grass  and  flopped 
down  on  top.  The  fly  dutifully  re- 
turned, biting  Its  face  and  forcing  It 
to  go  on. 

Struggling  to  Its  knees,  It  half 
crawled,  half  dragged  Itself  over  the 
ground  where  small  pieces  of  broken 
glass  dug  into  Its  flesh.  It  hardly 
noticed.  A  red  trail  replaced  the  sil- 
very one. 

(Continued  on  Page  41) 
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CELIA  HUTCHINSON 


Sharon  Haid 


Illustrated  by  Robyn  Johnson 


Junior  Sharon  Haid  wrote  "Celia 
Hutchinson"  just  for  sheer  enjoyment 
and  pleasure.  When  she  created  the 
character  of  Celia  Hutchinson, 
Sharon  wished  to  typify  the  ideal 
fifth  grade  teacher. 

SHE  IS  grey  haired,  yes.  She 
speaks  distinctly  and  yet  subtly, 
with  a  skill  which  apparently  only 
age  and  experience  can  supply.  From 
years  of  teaching  them,  she  knows 
the  best  ways  to  reach  and  impress 
junior  high  graduates.  Still,  I  refuse 
to  call  her  old  in  any  sense.  Her  face 
has  worry  lines  and  sometimes  an  ill 
look;  but  her  voice  and  her  dry,  some- 
times sarcastic  humor  are  ageless  and 
timeless.  When  you  are  listening  to 
her,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  hundreds 
of  students  have  preceded  you  and 
that  hundreds  more  will  probably  fol- 
low you. 

The  early  morning  classes  blur  into 
one  another,  and  looking  back  upon 
them  I  cannot  remember  exactly  how 
she  looked  to  me  the  first  morning. 
I  must  have  seen  her  in  school  before 
I  had  her  in  class,  for  ours  was  a 
small  high  school;  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  it.  There  were  so 
many  other  teachers  who  resembled 
her — women  with  crimped,  grey- 
streaked  hair;  out-of-date  clothes; 
clumping,  "sensible"  shoes;  old- 
fashioned  jewelry.  She  was  taller  than 
most  woman — a  giant,  big-boned, 
large-featured  woman  whose  teeth 
were  much  too  prominent  when  she 
smiled.  Nonetheless  she  had  a  certain 
homely  dignity. 

After  her  appearance  had  become 
familiar  to  me,  I  began  to  learn 
the  more  interesting  things  about  her. 


There  is  one  mannerism  which  has 
become  a  part  of  her — a  rubbing  of 
hand  against  forehead.  I  do  not  recall 
exactly  when  I  came  to  know  that 
that  was  her  silent  reaction  to  any- 
thing that  saddened  or  hurt  or  annoy- 
ed her.  Sometimes  she  spoke  of  what 
was  bothering  her  (and  it  might  have 
been  anything  from  the  government's 
waste  of  surplus  food  to  the  fact  that 
Howard  had  not  yet  handed  in  his 
book  report).  Sometimes  she  merely 
passed  a  hand  over  her  forehead  as  if 
to  clear  her  mind  of  matters  which 
would  not  interest  her  nine  o'clock 
English  class,  turned  a  page  in  her 
plan  book,  and  spoke  of  other  things. 
Only  once  did  I  ever  see  her  express 
annoyance  in  any  other  way  but  that. 

She  had  a  standard  answer  to  my 
explanations  for  unfinished  work.  It 
was  invariably  polite  and  invariably 
gave  the  flattering  impression  of  one 
adult  speaking  to  another:  "Well 
that's  understandable.  You'll  get  it 
to  me  as  soon  as  possible,  won't  you?  ' 
This  was  never  a  question,  despite  its 
phrasing;  and  so  effective  was  its 
psychology  that  in  this  case,  at  least, 
it  worked  even  when  its  victim  knew 
that  it  was  psychology. 

Her  entire  teaching  method  was 
built  on  the  concept  that  if  the 
student  was  made  to  understand  that 
she  thought  him  capable  of  good 
work  and  energetic  enough  to  do  it, 
he  would  do  his  best  to  live  up  to 
her  expectations.  She  had  long  since 
become  accustomed  to  the  fact  that 
not  all  students  could  see  the  beauty 
of  English  literature  and  that  com- 
position was  torture  to  a  great  many; 
but  she  simply  could  not  understand 
(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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VERS  LIBRE 

Jennifer  Kidney 


Jennifer  Kidney  has  had  a  long 
interest  in  poetry.  Besides  being  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Honor 
Society,  Jennifer  is  the  poetry  editor 
of  the  Penman.  Many  of  her  poems 
have  been  entered  in  various  contests 
and  in  Penman  One  may  remember 
Jennifer  from  her  poems  Composi- 
tion, Boy  in  the  Mud,  and  Yester- 
day all  of  which  were  printed  in 
Penman  last  year. 

POETRY  IS  many  things.  It  is  a 
particularly  beautiful  form  of 
expression,  artistic  and  elevated.  It  is 
a  special  way  of  expressing  ideas,  a 
special  means  of  communication  with 
the  world.  What  sets  poetry  apart 
from  other  forms  of  literature  is  an 
emotional  element.  Poetry  is  espe- 
cially the  instrument  of  the  heart;  the 
poet  uses  his  art  to  recreate  every 
phase  of  human  emotion. 

Usually  poetry  has  a  definite 
pattern — a  rhyme  scheme  or  classic 
rhythm.  It  is  in  this  way  most  people 
recognize  poetry.  Then  what  is  this 
vers  libre?  Some  will  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  vers  libre  is  not  poetry 
at  all.  But  how  could  they  believe  that 
after  reading  this  verse  of  Frances 
Walker's  "On  Birthdays  "? 

But  today  is  my  nineteenth  birthday 

And  its  fallen  on  a  Thursday. 

(How  very  thoughtless  of  it.) 

And  I  must  go  to  school 

And  leave  behind 

The  magic  that  was 

Yesterday  s — 

That  is  today  only 

In  a  dream — 

For  birthdays  must  be  subject 

To  discretion 

And  logic 

And  common  sense. 


And  so  it  is  directed 

That  because  of  the  necessity 

Of  knowing  and 

Growing  intellectually 

I  must  lose. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  SEVENTEEN  «.  ®  by  Triangle  Publishers.  Inc 
Poem  "On  Birthdays"  by  Francis  Walker,  p   96,  Aug,  1963  issue 

The  verse  is  undeniably  beautiful. 
It  expresses  a  concrete  idea.  Now  that 
she  is  grown,  birthdays  must  become 
only  markers  of  the  passing  of  time; 
she  must  lose  the  magic  of  childhood 
and  birthdays  as  she  gains  worldly 
wisdom.  It  expresses  an  emotion — the 
sad  but  brave  feeling  that  comes 
when  one  realizes  he  is  no  longer 
a  child. 

Jo  Landis  further  proves  that  free 
verse  is  truly  poetry. 

Adolescence  is 

the  fertile 

egg 

being  broken 

disappointingly  replaced 

by  the  gawky  chick 

moved  by 

inertia 

pushed  by 

instinct 

cracks  the 

shell 

of  protective  coating 

and  falls 

headlong 

heartfirst 

into  a  hell 

of  fears 

uncertainties 

and  flees 

the  security  it  had 

while  angered  by  the 

lack 

of  it. 

Reproducedby  permission  of  SEVENTEEN  *.®  by  Triangle  Publishers.  Inc  Poem 

"Adolescence   by  Jo  Landis  p   102.  Aug.  1963  issue 

(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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THE  DEATH  OF  OGLETHORPE 


)ebby  Schwartz 


Illustrated  by  Mike  Saunders 
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"It's  an  emergency!''  he  came  crying. 

"Oglethorpe,  my  beetle,  is  dying.'' 

He  spoke  to  a  man,  stolid  and  grim, 

Who  very  quietly  stared  at  him, 

Who  didn't  blink  or  move  at  all, 

Who  just  stood  by  the  old  stone  wall. 

"You  have  to  help  me,  don't  you  see? 

The  beetle  is  DYING!''  said  the  boy.  Said  he, 

"You  could  be  a  doctor  and  ease  her  pain 

Or  turn  back  the  clock  til  she  s  well  again.  ' 

He  shed  real  tears  and  screamed  real  screams. 

He  did  everything  he  could,  it  seems. 

"The  beetle  is  weaker,''  the  boy  lamented 

And  danced  as  if  by  grief  demented. 

And  though  the  young  boy  surely  tried, 

In  the  end  the  beetle  died; 

I  think  he  might  have  saved  his  breath. 

You  see,  the  old  man  was  quite  deaf. 
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THE   BATTLE 


Nancy  Neuman 


Nancy  Neuman  moved  to  Arlington 
over  three  years  ago  from  a  small 
New  Jersey  town.  She  hopes  to  be- 
come a  biochemist  and  a  writer. 
People  fascinate  her  —  "especially 
younger  children.'  Apparently  in 
first  grade  she  was  beset  by  one  of 
these  younger  children,  and  this 
childhood  situation  inspired  "The 
Battle." 


'  '  T  CAN'T  WAIT  'til  after  school 
JL  today,"  said  Wayne  as  he 
got  out  his  black  crayon  and  began 
to  draw  a  battleship  on  the  clean 
manila  paper. 

"How  come?'  I  asked.  He  re- 
garded me  critically  for  a  moment. 

"Nope!  Better  not  tell  you.'' 

"Oh  please!''  I  begged. 

"Nah!  I  don't  know  if  I  can  trust 
you.'' 

"Yes  you  can!  Honest  you  can!  You 
can  trust  me!" 

"You're  a  girl.  Girls  cant  be 
trusted  with  secrets.  You'll  probably 
tell  someone  and  'then  that'll  wreck 
everything.'' 

"No,  I  won't.  I  know  how  to  keep 
a  secret.  I'm  not  like  other  girls.  I'm 
as  good  as  any  boy.  Honest!  Try  me. 
Just  try  me.  I  know  how  to  keep  a 
secret.  Honest!  I  promise  I  won't 
tell  anybody.  Please.'' 

"Well — maybe  I'll  tell  you.'' 
Wayne  drew  a  smokestack  with  great 
billows  of  black  smoke  pouring  from 
it.  He  added  portholes  along  the  sides 
and  some  long  black  sticks  for  guns. 

"Aren't    you    going    to    tell    me?" 

"I  still  don't   know   if   I   should." 

"Come  on!  Please?" 

"O.K.    See    that    girl    sitting    over 


Illustrated  by  Edna  Reaves 

there  —  you  better  promise  not  to 
tell  anybody." 

"I  do.  Ida" 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  beat  her  up 
after  school  today." 

"How  come? 

"Cause  I  don't  like  her.  She  looks 
like  a  cootie,"  he  said  emphatically. 

"Yeah!  What  are  you  going  to  do 
to  her?"  I  asked  as  I  glanced  around 
to  make  sure  nobody  else  was  listening. 

"Beat  her  up  so  she  cries.  Throw 
some  rocks  at  her.  Punch  her  in  the 
mouth.  Give  her  a  couple  black 
eyes." 

"Are  you  gonna  give  her  a  bloody 
nose  too?" 

"Yeah,  do  that,  too.  Maybe  push 
her  into  that  great  big  mud  puddle 
in  back  of  the  school. 

"And  I  know  another  thing;  make 
her  step  in  dog-dew  and  get  it  all 
over  her  shoes.  That'd  be  good,  I 
said,  thoroughly  entranced  by  his 
lovely  plan. 

"Yeah.  And  also  maybe  knock  out 
some  of  her  teeth."  Wayne  got  out 
his  red  crayon  and  began  to  set  his 
battleship  on  fire. 

"You're  O.K.  for  a  girl,"  he  said. 

"Uh  huh."  I  glowed  with  pride. 
"And  I  know  some  more  stuff  you  can 
do  to  her.  Punch  her  in  the  stomach 
and  pull  out  her  hair. 

"I  know.  I'm  gonna  do  that  too. 
And  also  make  her  eat  all  kinds  of 
worms  and  bugs  and  spiders  and 
other  gooky  stuff." 

"I  guess  that'll  show  her!"  I  said 
with  enthusiasm. 

"It  sure  will,"  said  Wayne  as  he 
drew  an  enemy  airplane  hurtling  into 
the  wavy  lines  of  a  sea. 

(Continued  on  Page  41) 
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THE  PESSIP 


Jennifer  Kidney 


I  was  sitting  at  my  desk,  thinking  about  doom 

And  death  and  other  things  people  think  about. 

I  was  contemplating  a  life  of  gloom 

And  loneliness  and  hopelessness  without 

A  single  qualm.  The  blossom  pink  walls  of  my  room 

Challenged  me  to  think  of  other  things, 

But  I  ignored  their  jestful  dare. 

Once  more  my  mind  went  wandering 

Through  dark  halls.  The  dampish,  stagnant  air 

Of  my  pessimistic  dream  had  a  pungent  sting 

Which  suddenly  seemed  all  too  real. 

I  looked  around  me  and  was  astonished. 

Formidable  shadows  began  to  steal 

Across  the  rosy  walls.  My  room  had  vanished! 

Somewhere  in  the  distance  a  mournful  bell  began  to  peal, 

Telling  all  the  sad,  sad  story  of  a  nightmare  come  true, 

Telling  all  of  me  who  was  a  fool 

To  reject  the  happiness  I  had.  A  trumpet  blew — 

An  answer  to  the  lonely  bell.  "Into  a  pool 

Of  boiling  pitch  is  the  fate  of  those  such  as  you." 
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RECKONING 

[rated  by  Mary  Lee  Jefferson 


td  I  shuddered,  for  I  knew  well 
at  all  these  things  just  then — 
e  smothering  fog,  the  trumpet  call,  the  lonely  bell 
ire  part — every  one  of  them — 
my  self-created  Hell. 

sperate,  I  began  to  think  of  all  I'd  lost, 
lought  of  how  I'd  really  loved  living, 
how  I'd  love  to  live  again — at  any  cost, 
lought  the  gift  of  life  worth  giving, 
id  sensed  the  un worthiness  of  most. 

ddenly  a  ray  of  light  shot  through  the  darkness, 
id  then  another,  and  another  still.  //) 

ere  was  my  room,  all  pinkness. 
ere  was  I,  all  silent  will 
bask  in  all  life's  goodness. 
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YOU  ARE  LEAVIN 
THE  AMERICAN  SECTOR 
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DU  SECTEUR  AMERICAN 
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Beyond  this  sign  stands  the  infamous  "Checkpoint   Charlie,"   one   of  the   three   entrances  to 
East  Berlin. 
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A   LOOK  AT  BERLIN 

Larry  Price 

Larry  Price,  assistant  nonfiction 
editor  of  Penman,  has  just  returned  to 
the  United  States  from  Wiesbaden, 
Germany.  Near  the  end  of  a  three 
year  stay  in  that  country,  he  toured 
East  and  West  Berlin.  In  Larry's  own 
words  the  article  below  deals  with 
his  "most  valuable  experience  in 
Germany.'' 

ONE  INSTANT  there  was  nothing 
on  the  horizon,  and  the  next, 
Berlin's  impressive  skyline  silhouetted 
itself  against  the  dimly  lighted  back- 
drop of  the  early  morning  sky.  Reach- 
ing far  into  the  future,  the  shining 
rails  seemed  to  be  trying  to  get  to  the 
end  of  the  line  as  quickly  as  we  were. 
The  last  hour  went  unbelievably  slow; 
the  monotonous  clicking  of  the  heavy 
iron  wheels  seemed  to  be  counting 
out  the  time.  Finally  the  train  slowed 
to  a  stop  and  unloaded  at  the  huge 
Berlin  terminal.  Berlin,  the  climax 
of  three  years  in  Germany,  was  about 
to  unfold  for  me. 

While  riding  in  a  car  to  our  hotel, 
a  breathless  first  look  at  the  city  re- 
vealed a  totally  different  Berlin  than 
could  be  imagined  from  reading  the 
news.  Wide,  busy  streets  with  new 
model  cars  were  everywhere  about 
us.  There  were  people  on  the  streets 
stopping  to  talk  to  fellow  Germans 
before  continuing  on  their  way.  The 
small  shops  carried  on  their  busy 
trades.  Bakers,  barbers,  butchers,  and 
bankers  alike  were  busy  serving  ap- 
parently happy,  normal  people. 
Towering  above  all  this  activity  stood 
the  modern  buildings  which  compose 
most  of  Berlin.  Available  information 
stated  that  this  was  due  to  the  da- 
mage done  during  the  terrific  bomb- 
ings   Berlin    underwent    during    the 


Remnants  of  the  Fredrich  Wilhelm  Memorial 
Church  stand  as  a  reminder  of  World  War  II. 
This  one  remaining  tower  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  modern  buildings 
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war.  The  flaming  "daylight  of  the 
night "  caused  by  these  bombs  left 
very  little  of  the  old  buildings  stand- 
ing. But  this  is  a  story  of  the  past, 
for  there  is  very  little  to  remind  one 
of  the  nightmare  Berlin  experienced. 
If  prosperity  comes  as  the  seasons  do, 
this  period  is  certainly  spring  in  West 
Berlin. 

The  hotel  where  we  stayed  was  the 
historic  Templehof.  Although  the 
building  is  actually  an  airport  ter- 
minal, there  is  a  modern  hotel  inside 
the  tawny  brown  walls.  An  interesting 
history  surrounds  the  roof,  which 
is  a  mile  long  and  covers  one  of  the 
largest  sheltered  areas  for  airplanes 
in  the  world.  Templehof' s  history  as 
an  airport  began  in  1922.  It  was  ori- 
ginally intended  for  civilian  use.  With 
the  opening  of  the  war,  a  meteorolo- 
gical school  was  established  there, 
which  remained    in    use    until    1945 


when  Templehof  was  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

In  1944  desperate  measures  were 
taken  by  the  Nazis  to  build  an  under- 
ground assembly  line  for  Germany's 
finest  plane,  the  FW-190.  The  engines 
were  constructed  some  distance  away 
and  hauled  by  truck  to  the  base  where 
they  were  joined  with  the  finished 
plane  bodies.  When  the  Americans 
occupied  the  city,  the  airport  was 
rebuilt  for  use  of  planes  flying  to  the 
American  sector. 

After  having  checked  into  the 
hotel,  we  were  ready  to  begin  our 
tour.  The  car  we  were  to  use  through- 
out the  day  was  waiting  outside. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  Templehof 
was  a  memorial  to  the  Berlin  Airlift. 
Nicknamed  the  "Hungry  Claw,''  it 
is  the  symbol  of  the  night  and  day 
flights  made  by  American,  French, 
and  English  pilots  to   keep   fed   the 
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starving  people  of  the  city.  On  one 
day  927  planes  landed  in  Berlin  at 
intervals  of  one  to  two  minutes, 
bringing  over  two  million  pounds  of 
supplies.  Nevertheless,  the  people 
were  still  to  suffer.  In  that  winter 
of  1948  only  about  27  pounds  of  coal 
could  be  issued  per  person. 

As  we  began  our  tour,  the  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Memorial  Church  loomed 
ahead.  During  the  war  the  vicious 
bombings  ruined  all  but  a  single 
beautiful  tower  of  this  church.  Now 
centered  in  the  middle  of  a  circular 
intersection,  the  scorched,  blackened 
arches  remind  one  of  the  storm  which 
had  passed  over  it.  The  mind  wanders 
and  imagines  stained  glass  where 
really  there  is  nothing  but  broken, 
blackened  arches.  It  isn't  that  the 
Germans  haven't  gotten  around  to 
replacing  this  ruin  —  they  probably 
never  will,  as  it  is  a  reminder  of  the 
terrible  effects  one  bad  leader  had 
on  the  country. 

Turning  away  from  the  monument, 
the  driver  headed  toward  the  Olym- 
pic Stadium  of  1936.  After  driving 
through  a  parking  lot  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  long,  we  were  in  front 
of  the  stadium  itself.  It  took  us  quite 
a  while  to  climb  the  towering  flights 
of  stairs  to  the  top  of  the  stadium, 
but  the  spectacle  that  lay  before  us 
was  worth  the  climb.  Almost  as  far 
as  one  could  see,  the  green  athletic 
fields  sprawled  out  beneath.  Beauti- 
fully kept  tracks,  soccer  fields,  tennis 
courts,  and  swimming  pools  were  to 
be  seen  in  all  directions.  In  the  eerie 
stillness  one  could  almost  hear  and 
feel  the  excitement  of  the  Olympic 
contest.  After  the  Olympic  games 
were  over,  Hitler  used  the  stadium 
as  a  place  to  incite  the  people.  At 
one  such  rally  it  is  reported  that  500, 
000  Germans  met  to  cheer  and  listen 
to  their  leader. 

While    leaving    the    stadium,    the 


A  memorial  of  a  woman  who  jumped   from   a 
fourth  floor  window  to  escape  the  Communists 
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guide  told  us  about  the  Funkturm, 
nicknamed  the  Eiffel  Tower  of  Berlin. 
It  was  constructed  in  1926,  and  now 
serves  a  dual  role  as  a  radio  broad- 
casting tower  and  a  fine  restaurant. 
Although  this  version  of  its  Parisian 
counterpart  is  only  about  half  as  tall, 
it  is  built  after  a  similar  design.  On 
our  arrival  a  fast  elevator  took  us  to 
the  restaurant  halfway  up  the  tower 
looking  over  the  city  of  West  Berlin. 
Truly  this  was  a  beautiful  city,  in 
many  ways  very  much  like  our  own 
cities.  A  modern  roadway  was  being 
constructed  to  provide  better  linkage 
with  the  fringes  of  the  city  nearly 
twenty  miles  from  its  center.  New 
buildings  pushing  up  to  meet  the 
sky,  beautiful  parkways,  lakes,  and 
recreational  areas  made  up  the 
scenery. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  passed  into  an 
area    called    the    "Hansa    District." 


There  is  an  interesting  story  concern- 
ing this  section  of  Berlin.  During 
the  war  this  district  was  leveled.  After 
the  war  the  West  German  govern- 
ment divided  the  land  and  gave  it  to 
many  different  contractors  with  the 
agreement  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period  of  time  there  would  be  a  show 
of  modern  architecture.  The  result 
was  amazing  as  there  are  buildings 
of  a  very  advanced  styling  even  by 
today's  standards.  It  was  interesting 
to  drive  down  a  street  and  see  many 
different  types  of  buildings,  all  beau- 
tiful and  modern  looking.  While  some 
of  the  styles  are  just  now  being  con- 
sidered seriously,  many  of  them  that 
were  tried  by  these  pioneering  archi- 
tects are  now  very  popular. 

We  had  made  it  a  point  to  drive 
through  the  Hansa  District  in  order 
to  see  the  Technical  University  of 
Berlin.  Although  there  are  other  uni- 


This  is  a  typical  scene  of  the  wall.  Resentment  of  the  wall  is  often  shown  by  the  slogans  painted 
on  it.  The  one  above  says.  "13,000  women  of  your  people  are  separated!" 
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versities  in  the  area,  the  fact  that 
Hitler  had  spoken  from  this  place 
made  it  more  interesting  than  the 
others.  Modern  spacious  buildings 
house  the  classrooms  and  dormitories. 
There  are  representatives  from  every 
nation  working  in  the  eighty  build- 
ings that  make  up  the  immense 
campus. 

Because  our  guide  didn  t  want  to 
spend  too  much  time  there,  we  were 
soon  on  the  road  again.  This  time 
the  destination  was  quite  distant 
— the  Brandenburg  Gate.  On  the  way 
to  this  monumental  "gate  to  the 
West,"  we  were  given  a  little  history 
of  the  Gate.  The  sculpture  work  on 
the  top  of  the  four  horses  pulling  a 
chariot  (formerly  facing  West  Berlin) 
was  damaged  during  the  war.  Be- 
cause the  original  casts  were  still  in- 
tact, an  exact  replica  was  forged. 
This  time,  however,  the  East  German 
government  replaced  the  statue 
racing  the  eastern  sector. 

It  was  an  impressive  sight.  The 
high  matched  pillars  of  the  monu- 
ment were  of  a  beautiful  stone.  The 
Brandenburg  Gate  seemed  to  symbol- 
ize strength.  Two  years  ago  the 
easiest  or  the  escape  hatches  for 
refugees  was  closed.  For  miles  we 
followed  the  winding  course  of  the 
wall  through  the  city.  As  we  followed 
the  wall,  we  noticed  the  Vopos,  the 
East  German  Police,  carrying  sub- 
machine guns.  We  were  quite  sur- 
prised when  we  arrived  at  the  famous 
entrance  to  East  Berlin  named  Check- 
point Charlie,  to  discover  that  we 
would  enter  the  Eastern  sector.  It 
was  here  that  we  were  to  board  a 
bus  to  take  a  tour  of  this  forbidding 
area. 

Making  certain  that  our  passports 
were  in  hand,  we  got  onto  the  bus 
and  anxiously  awaited  our  tour.  A 
West  German  guide  got  onto  the 
bus  and  told  us  about  some  of  the 


things  that  we  would  see.  One  point 
he  specifically  tried  to  impress  upon 
us  was  that  any  money  we  spent  in 
East  Berlin  for  souvenirs  and  such 
would  be  used  against  the  allied 
countries  fighting  the  Communists. 
While  departing  the  Western  sector, 
we  felt  a  strangeness  in  the  air.  Imagi- 
nations ran  wild  as  we  thought  about 
the  possibility  of  being  detained  in 
the  East  German  sector. 

Between  the  Blockade  guarding 
the  roadway,  the  bus  was  flagged  to 
a  stop.  Two  young  East  German 
Police  boarded  the  bus  and  checked 
every  passport.  After  having  done 
so,  they  said  nothing;  we  proceeded 
on  our  way  with  an  East  German 
guide.  She  said  that  we  could  take 
pictures  of  anything  we  liked.  This 
sounded  very  unlike  the  stories  we 
had  heard,  but  we  soon  found  out 
that  there  was  little  danger  in  letting 
us  do  so:  whenever  there  was  some- 
thing worth  taking  a  picture  of,  the 
bus  was  moving.  As  a  rule,  when 
there  was  something  such  as  bomb 
damaged  sections  still  unrepaired  on 
one  side  of  the  bus,  the  guide  would 
call  our  attention  to  something  quite 
insignificant  on  the  other  side.  The 
tourists  with  whom  we  rode  soon 
recognized  her  system,  and  when 
attention  was  called  to  something 
on  one  side  of  the  bus,  we  gave  a 
quick  glance  through  the  opposite 
window  first.  It  seemed  that  our  tour 
guide  was  a  little  bit  disgusted  with 
our  group  as  a  whole.  When  we 
finally  were  allowed  to  get  off  the 
bus,  we  had  reached  the  only  really 
attractive  part  of  the  East  German 
sector.  The  guide  reminded  us  that 
we  could  take  all  the  pictures  we 
liked  of  the  area,  "to  show  the  west 
what  East  Berlin  was  like. 

Once  again  on  the  bus  we  wound 
our  way  through  the  dull,  unattrac- 
(Continued  on  Page  48) 
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PROOF  OF  EXISTENCE 


Jon   Fhikdman 

During  the  past  summer  Jon  Fried- 
man wrote  the  story  hereunder  while 
taking  courses  on  the  short  story  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts. On  his  trip  to  Andover  he 
stopped  along  the  Connecticut  River 
to  see  dinosaur  tracks.  These  tracks 
inspired  him  to  write  Proof  of 
Existence.  Jon  is  in  the  Advanced 
Placement  English  program.  Penman 
published  his  story  Paris  Perceived 
in  its  last  issue. 


'  '  T  WANNA    see    da    dinosOWer 


I 


tracks.'' 

Peter  felt  a  razor-thin  line  draw 
unbearably  tight  through  his  temples 
at  the  emphasized  and  high  pitched 
"OW."  Ever  since  the  filling  station 
attendant  had  said  that  the  tracks 
would  be  on  the  route  home,  Donald 
had  kept  up  this  incessant  whining. 
The  "OW"  echoed  persistently 
through  his  skull. 

"Why  don  t  you  shut  up?"  he 
thought,  but  restrained  himself  from 
vocalizing  his  agitation.  "Now 
Donald,  we'll  see.  We'll  see.  Just  stop 
your  whining  and  we  11  see  when  we 
get  to  them.  It's  pouring  rain  and  it 
will  be  awful  .  .  ."  He  paused  for 
a  moment  then  added:  ".  .  .  incon- 
venient" as  an  afterthought. 

Peter  could  sense  the  two  older 
boys  fidgeting  nervously  in  the  back 
seat.  "Must  be  getting  on  their  nerves 
too."  He  snatched  a  quick  glance  at 
Gale  sitting  beside  him.  None  of  this 
seemed  to  bother  her.  She  took  it 
well.  It  annoyed  him  in  a  way  to  see 
her  so  relaxed.  As  his  wife  she  ought 
to  feel  with  him — well  yes,  suffer  with 
him. 

He  turned  and  looked  out  through 
the    driving    sheets    of    rain:     wind- 


lllustrated  by  Jean  Ulmer 

swept,  silver,  torn  billowing  back  and 
forth,  drumming  with  a  monotonous 
pitter  patter  on  the  sheet  metal  roof 
of  the  Volkswagon  bus.  And  beyond 
this  there  was  nothing  but  more 
road,  more  cars,  and  more  dismal, 
grey  wetness.  The  windshield  wipers 
swished,  squeaked,  jerked,  clearing 
away  pie  slices  of  glass  that  were  a 
second  later  obscured  again  by  streaks 
of  rain.  Yet  these  in  turn  were  reclear- 
ed  on  the  return  swipes  of  the  black 
rubber  blades.  Peter  noted  vague 
streaks  of  grime  arching  like  crepe 
paper  trailers  from  the  wipers.  He 
remembered  a  commercial  he  had 
heard  on  the  radio  cautioning  him 
of  the  dangers  of  dirty  wiper  blades. 
Because  of  increasingly  bad  visibility 
you  unintentionally  cut  your  driving 
speed,  waste  precious  time,  and 
spend  needless  sums  of  money  on  gas. 
At  any  rate  it  was  something  Tike 
that.  He  was  always  remembering 
that  kind  of  useless  junk.  He  pressed 
down  on  the  accelerator  and  watched 
the  speedometer  needle  crawl  up  to 
fifty,  waver,  and  halt.  The  white  dash 
of  the  caution  line,  the  road's  con- 
stant companion,  twisting  and  swerv- 
ing with  it  to  the  end,  slipped 
beneath  the  bus. 

It  was  always  this  same  constancy. 
Beyond  today  tomorrow;  and  after 
that,  tomorrow  again  and  again  and 
again  until  you  are  reduced  to  the 
senseless  monotony  of  the  grave.  But 
for  that  matter,  did  tomorrow  ever 
really  exist?  Or  was  life,  in  fact,  one 
eternally  monotonous  today — one 
everlasting  present  painted  in  shades 
of  boredom — not  past,  not  future, 
nothing  with  which  to  compare,  to 
contrast — only  today,  the  present, 
the   flat    level    plain    of    now.     Peter 
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could  not  think  these  words;  he  could 
not  even  formulate  it  into  clear 
thoughts.  It  manifested  itself  only  as 
an  indefinable  and  depressing  mood. 

The  motor  throbbed;  its  gears 
meshed  and  tore,  ground  together. 
Beads  of  sweat  rose  along  the  nape  of 
Peter's  neck  and  trickled  irritatingly 
down  his  back;  and,  unless  held  apart 
by  a  conscious  effort,  his  teeth  would 
knock  together  from  the  engine's  re- 
lentless vibrations. 

He  shifted  in  his  seat  and  looked 
at  Gale  again.  The  grey  light  flickered 
across  her  face,  notched  it,  and  high- 
lighted the  vague  beginnings  of  wrin- 
kles. She  was  growing  old  and  so  was 
he:  old,  bored,  and  humdrum.  The 
rain  pitter  pattered  hard,  rushing  over 
the  roof  of  the  bus  in  waves,  ebbing 
and  flowing. 

The  trees  and  landscape  slogged 
by,  a  murky,  rainscreened  blur.  Greys 
and  greens  and  browns  melted 
together  to  form  a  calm  and  muddy 
confusion.  At  times  Peter  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Delaware  River 
through  the  trees  to  his  left.  The  rain 
had  whipped  the  river  into  a  frenzy. 
It  was  a  muddy,  confused  torrent 
slashing  out  at  its  bank,  trying  des- 
perately to  break  its  walls,  to  assert 
its  will  and  run  where  it  would.  It 
sought  to  be  free,  but  it  hadn't  the 
strength. 

Peter  returned  his  eyes  to  the  road. 
They  responded  sluggishly  as  if  wa- 
ter-logged or  overloaded  with  the 
dense  grey  of  the  highway.  He 
watched  the  red  tail  lights  of  the  car 
ahead;  they  were  something  tangible, 
something  with  definitive  limits. 

"We  going  to  see  da  dinosOWer 
tracks,  Daddy?'' 

"Donald,  I  just  don't  know.  We'll 
have  to  see  when  we  get  there.  '  Pitter 
patter.  Pitter  patter  .  .  . 

"Yeh,  just  shut  up,  ya  little  cry 
baby.'' 


"Hey  now,  Kenny,  none  of  that.'' 
Gale  stirred.  Peter  was  relieved  that 
at  last  she  was  going  to  get  things 
under  control.  She  had  a  knack  with 
the  boys,  something  Peter  had  never 
had.  Not  that  it  made  him  a  bad 
father  or  anything,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  a  wall  between  him  and  them. 
Their  two  worlds  failed  to  communi- 
cate. They  really  were  two  different 
worlds  now  that  he  thought  about  it. 

"Awjeepers,  Mom,  Donald  always 
gets  his  way,"  complained  Paul. 

The    little    cry    baby,''     Kenny 
chimed  in  again. 

Theirs  were  two  completely  differ- 
ent worlds — one  new  and  fresh,  the 
other  old  and  hackneyed. 

"I  am  not  a  cry  baby  .  .  ." 

But  in  a  couple  more  years  their 
two  worlds  would  meld.  Perhaps  it 
was  already  beginning  to  happen. 
The  contrast  would  fade  from  theirs 
and  leave  only  the  grey  monotony 
of  his.  His  train  of  thought  reminded 
him  of  a  running  Madras  he  had 
bought  a  while  back.  He  had  had  it 
for  about  two  weeks  then  had  gone  to 
a  barbecue  in  a  neighbor's  back  yard. 
After  dark  it  began  to  drizzle  so 
softly  and  gently  that  he  didn't  give 
it  a  second  thought.  But,  when  he 
went  inside,  he  found  that  all  the 
purples,  blues,  and  yellows  had  run 
together  to  form  a  muddy  neutral. 

"I  wanna  see  da  dinosOWer 
tracks." 

The  invisible  thread  stretched  taut 
again.    Peter    glanced    angrily    back. 

"Gee  whiz,  Mom,  shut  him  up, 
would  you." 

"Yeh,  the  little  cry  baby."  Kenny 
himself  was  beginning  to  sound  like 
a  cry  baby.  He  would  find  his  theme 
then  harp  on  it  until  his  listener 
couldn't  take  it  any  longer.  He  would 
make  a  great  politician  some  day. 

"Now  both  of  you  sit  back  there 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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Cheryl  Hunter 


SUMMER 

Illustrated  by  Kathleen  Adams 


I  never  realized  how  much  I  loved  her 

Until  she  began  to  slide  away — 

Her  cool  grass  made  for  bare  feet, 

Her  buxom  shade  trees, 

Her  delicate  winds, 

Her  enchanted  dream  nights. 

I  was  making  clover  chains  today  when 

I  saw  a  yellow  leaf  fall. 

Just  one  leaf — yet 

It  seemed  the  tree  was  beginning  to  weep. 

And  something  inside  of  me  wrenched, 

For  I  was  so  much  a  part  of  summer 

It  was  a  little  like  dying. 
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TIME 


Mary  Rubenstein 


Illustrated  by  Sandra  Kearns 


Time  seems 

Infinite. 

The  hands 

On  my  watch 

Walk 

Like  an  ancient  prophet, 

Dragging  his  feet 

To  the  beat 

Of  a  drum. 

Slow, 

Very  slow  he  steps 

Over  the  many  mountains 

Of  minutes, 

Over  the  steep  staircase 

Of  hours 

To  climb 

The  jagged  walls 

Of  time. 
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Bob  Moore 


Illustrated  by  Kathleen  Adams 


Junior  Bob  Moore  has  lived  in  Arl- 
ington all  his  life.  Bob  loves  sports; 
he  played  J.V.  basketball  and  J.V. 
baseball  last  year.  He  takes  advanced 
courses  in  English  and  French. 

I  HAD  known  Jim  Maxwell  for  a 
long  time.  I  had  always  consid- 
ered him  one  of  the  smartest  and 
most  level-headed  men  I  had  ever 
known.  Jim  was  a  big  man.  He  stood 
at  least  six  foot  three,  and  he  must 
have  weighed  220  pounds.  He  was  a 
scuba  diving  fan;  and,  when  I  was 
free,  we  would  go  spear-fishing  in  the 
afternoon.  We  did  this  about  once  a 
month.  Although  Jim  and  I  were  good 
friends,  he  seldom  visited  me  at  the 
office;  for  his  work  kept  him  away 
from  the  business  district,  and  I  was 
usually  too  busy  to  see  him  anyway. 
I  was  naturally  surprised  when  he 
came  to  see  me  one  day  about  noon. 
After  the  usual  exchange  of  pleasan- 
tries, Jim  got  around  to  what  was 
troubling  him. 

"Do  you  remember  that  shallow 
bank  we  found  about  ten  miles  off- 
shore the  last  time  we  went  out 
together?"  he  began.  "Well,  I  went 
back  there  a  few  days  later  to  explore 
it,  and  I  found  something. 

"I  had  been  in  the  water  for  about 
five  minutes  when  I  saw  a  cave.  I 
ventured  a  little  closer,  and  inside  I 
saw  an  old  jar  of  pottery  or  something. 
I  had  to  enter  the  cave  to  reach  the 
jar,  which  must  have  been  centuries 
old.  When  I  moved  it,  I  must  have 
jarred  the  surrounding  rocks,  for 
there  was  a  tremendous  rumbling; 
and  before  I  knew  what  was  happen- 
ing, the  top  of  the  cave  between  me 
and  the  entrance  gave  way,  blocking 
my  path  out. 


"Frantically  I  tried  lifting  the 
debris  out  of  the  way — shoving  aside 
the  giant  boulders.  It  didn't  work; 
I  still  couldn't  get  out.  Finally  it 
dawned  on  me  that  there  might  be  an 
exit  at  the  other  end  of  the  cave,  so 
I  went  in  deeper. 

"It  got  pretty  dark  as  I  went  along, 
but  I  had  brought  my  waterproof 
flashlight  with  me.  It  wasn't  anything 
comparable  to  those  new  underwater 
floodlights,  but  at  least  I  could  see 
with  it.  After  about  five  or  six  minutes 
the  cave  got  wider;  and  I  was  able  to 
make  better  time. 

The  next  time  I  looked  down,  I 
couldn't  see  the  bottom,  so  I  figured 
I  was  getting  close  to  an  exit  to  the 
open  sea.  Nothing  could  have  aston- 
ished me  more  when  I  saw  the  cave 
wall  in  front  of  me.  It  was  the  end 
of  the  passage;  there  was  no  way  to 
go  but  down. 

"Well,  I  still  had  plenty  of  air  left 
(you  remember  I  had  just  been  in  the 
water  five  minutes  when  I  found  the 
cave),  so  I  decided  to  go  down — 
not  knowing  what  good,  if  any,  it 
would  do. 

"I  discovered  that  it  was  a  great 
underwater  cavern  shaped  like  a 
pyramid;  the  farther  down  I  went, 
the  more  spacious  it  became.  As  I 
went  down,  I  saw  something  which  I 
will  never  forget.  I  wouldn't  have 
believed  it  if  I  hadn't  seen  it  with 
my  own  eyes.  I  don  t  expect  you  to 
believe  me  now,  but  you  will  if  you 
go  there  to  see  for  yourself.  Frank, 
there  is  a  city  down  there!'' 

This  astonished  me,  for  as  long  as 
I  had  known  him,  I  had  never  heard 
him  utter  anything  so  outlandish. 
I  finally  reasoned  that  the  pressure 
had    done    something    to    his    brain, 
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affecting  his  vision.  I  told  him  this, 
and  he  answered: 

"I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  either, 
but  it's  true.  I  thought  it  was  the 
pressure  at  first,  but  now  I  know  for 
sure.  I've  been  back  there  since. 

"Let  me  finish.  I  didn't  know  quite 
what  to  do  after  I  saw  the  city,  but 
I  had  to  keep  looking  for  a  way  out. 
As  I  mentioned  to  you,  the  cavern 
was  shaped  like  a  pyramid;  I  exam- 
ined it  from  top  to  bottom  in  search 
of  an  exit.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to 
find  anything  resembling  an  outlet, 
but  I  finally  came  across  a  passage 
leading  away  from  the  central  cavern. 
This  passage,  I  discovered,  led  out  to 
the  open  sea. 

"When  I  reached  the  surface,  I 
could  hardly  believe  what  I  had  seen. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  wanted  to 
return;  and  when  I  did,  I  brought 
along  everything  I  would  need  to 
explore  the  underwater  city. 

"My  second  visit  took  place  a  week 
later.  With  me  I  had  a  powerful 
searchlight  and  plenty  of  extra  oxy- 
gen. I  had  little  trouble  finding 
the  entrance  to  the  passage  where  I 
had  made  my  escape  earlier.  When 
I  reached  the  city,  I  started  a 
thorough  exploration.  It  was  a  big 
city  with  many  blocks  of  stone  office 
buildings.  I  also  saw  shops  and  pri- 
vate homes.  And  what's  more,  Frank 
— I  know  you  won't  believe  this — 
that  city  is  inhabited!" 

I  now  became  sure  of  my  friend  s 
insanity — no  amount  of  reasoning 
could  make  him  change  his  mind.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  been  there  so 
many  times  he  had  lost  count,  and 
that  each  time  he  went,  he  learned 
more  and  more  from  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  very  friendly.  He  would 
not  tell  me  what  they  told  him, 
though,  saying  only  that  he  would 
let  them  tell  me  if  I  went  there  with 
him.  I  am  afraid  that  at  this  point  in 


the  conversation  I  became  angry  with 
him,  for  he  would  not  listen  to  sense. 
Before  long  our  conversation  had 
turned  into  a  heated  argument. 
Shortly  thereafter  Jim  left,  slamming 
the  door  behind  him. 

I  did  not  see  Jim  again  for  main 
months.  Then  one  day  he  strolled  into 
my  office  not  bearing  the  least  sign 
of  a  grudge.  I  could  hardly  avoid 
mentioning  the  city,  and  Jim  seemed 
eager  to  talk  about  it.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  been  down  there  three 
times  a  week  every  week  since  our 
previous  conversation.  I  was  disap- 
pointed to  hear  this,  for  I  thought 
that  by  now  he  might  have  gotten 
over  the  illusion.  On  the  contrary, 
he  told  me  that  the  people  there  were 
very  friendly  and  that  they  had  even 
taught  him  how  to  swim  without  the 
use  of  an  air  tank.  "In  fact,"  he 
said,  "they  even  invited  me  to  spend 
a  few  days  down  there  with  them.' 
Jim  never  mentioned  how  he  man- 
aged to  communicate  with  them. 

Finally  Jim  made  a  proposal.  He 
asked  me  to  accompany  him  down 
there  one  day  to  see  for  myself.  I 
consented,  with  the  provision  that,  if 
I  didn  t  see  anything  resembling  a 
city,  he  would  go  to  a  psychiatrist. 

The  day  of  our  expedition  arrived. 
I  had  told  Jim  that  I  wouldn't  come 
unless  he  wore  an  air  tank;  and  so, 
despite  his  vigorous  protest,  I  did 
not  have  that  to  worry  about.  He 
proved  an  able  guide,  for  we  had 
hardly  gotten  wet  when  he  found  the 
entrance  to  the  passageway.  This  in 
itself  did  not  shock  me,  for  I  knew 
that  Jim  had  a  keen  eye  for  such 
things  as  caves  and  hidden  openings. 

When  we  entered  the  opening,  Jim 
switched  on  his  powerful  searchlight. 
The  passageway  was  not  too  wide — 
my  guess  is  four  feet — and  so  it  was 
hard  going  at  first.  As  we  went  on, 
(Continued  on  Page  (I 
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TO  TYRONE 


Illustrated  by  Linda  Thompson] 


Quietly  aloof  you  stay 

Or  else  perhaps  afraid, 

And  will  not  talk  and  will  not  smile, 

Though  both  are  hoping  all  the  while 

The  barriers  will  open  wide, 

And  then  each  one  can  climb  inside 

The  other  person's  soul. 
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THEY  WONT  SELL  THE   FARM 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

asleep.  And  gee,  Dad,  you  should've 
seen  him  jump  when  he  put  them 
on.  He  fell  flat  into  the  creek.  I've 
never  seen  anything  so  fun   ..." 

"That's  not  funny,  son.  That's  not 
funny  at  all.  If  you  think  that's  fun- 
ny ..  .  Well,  I  am  beginning  to  won- 
der if  you  ought  to  go  up  there  any 
more  if  you  think  that's  funny.  I  am 
beginning  to  think  that  the  farm  is 
not  such  a  good  influence  after  all. 

"Your  mother  tells  me  you've  been 
doing  poorly  in  school.  The  prin- 
cipal says  you  and  Donnie  have  been 
cutting  up.  Now  I  don't  work  hard 
at  the  office  to  earn  money  for  you 
to  cut  up.  Your  mother  and  I  give 
you  everything  you  want.  We  don't 
mind  doing  this,  but  we  do  expect 
you  to  do  your  part. 

"Do  you  want  to  be  a  success  in 
life,  son?" 

"I  don  t  know,  sir. 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  don't 
know?" 

"I  guess  I  do." 

"If  you  want  to  be  a  success,  you've 
got  to  get  along  with  people,  and  that 
includes  Negroes  and  teachers  too. 
No,  I'm  not  sure  that  the  farm  is  good 
for  you  at  all. 

My  mother's  next  words  brought 
relief,  then  horror.  "You  needn't 
worry  about  it,  dear.  I  just  read  in 
the  paper  that  Reed  is  selling  out 
finally.  They  re  going  to  start  build- 
ing houses  next  fall." 

"Good!  Now,  go  to  your  room, 
son!  Don't  expect  any  lunch." 

No,  they  aren't  going  to  sell  the 
farm.  Let  me  explain.  Mr.  Reed 
would  never  do  anything  like  that. 
Donnie  wouldn't  let  him.  I  know 
when  my  parents  wanted  to  move 
from  our  house,  I  screamed  and  said 
I  d    never    leave;    and    they    finally 


came  around.  No,  Donnie  wouldn't 
let  it  happen.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Reed 
plans  on  selling  it  anyway.  How 
could  he?  He's  lived  on  that  farm 
all  his  life.  He  couldn't  let  them 
tear  down  the  barn  where  he  swung 
from  rafters  and  hid  in  hay.  He 
couldn't  betray  all  those  cows.  No, 
they  don't  need  to  build  any  houses 
around  here.  They've  already  built 
on  the  vacant  lot  up  the  street  and 
the  woods  up  around  the  old  Judge's 
house  and  the  trail  where  the  trolley 
used  to  run.  No,  they  can't  build  any 
houses  on  that  land;  because  if  they 
do,  where  are  all  us  kids  going  to 
play? 


RHAPSODY  IN  THE   RAIN 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

stuff.  That  particular  evening  they 
didn't  have  anything  new  to  present, 
so  they  fell  back  on  some  old  succes- 
ses. The  Rhapsody  was  one  of 
these.  They  used  to  alternate  on  the 
piano,  and  it  was  his  turn  that  night. 
As  now,  the  notes  had  passed  natu- 
rally from  his  fingers.  Why?  Maybe 
he  had  been  happy.  He  must  have 
been.  He  was  also  young  .  .  . 

Then  he  was  done.  It  was  over. 
The  cafe  was  silent.  There  wasn't 
a  sound  where  before  there  had  been 
many.  Turning  around,  he  saw  faces, 
many  faces,  looking  at  him.  Some 
were  looking  pensively,  some  crossly, 
others  questioningly,  none  under- 
standing^; he  had  interrupted. 

"Don't  you  see?  It  was  for  old 
times'  sake  .  .  .  Gershwin  .  .  .  me  ..." 

The  streets  of  the  Left  Bank  are 
dark  at  ten  o'clock.  That  night  a  wet, 
heavy  mist  shrouded  the  dirty  build- 
ings. Always  there  was  the  sound  of 
drumming  raindrops  and  his  slapping 
footsteps. 
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(Continued  from  Page  9) 

homage  completely  unaware  of  the 
mirror's  individuality.  The  silver 
glass  does  not  reveal  itself  often, 
for  many  would  lose  their  faith  in 
the  mirror  if  they  realized  that  it 
was  imperfect  and  ruled  by  caprice 
just  as  humans  are.  Thus  the  mirror 
exercises  its  powers  subtly  and  fools 
humanity  into  thinking  it  an  inani- 
mate, objective  slab  of  silver.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  an  empty  silver  sheet,  but  an 
entity  in  itself:  a  sparkling,  charming, 
and  perceptive  creature  which  under- 
stands human  nature  much  better 
than  many  humans. 


CELIA  HUTCHINSON 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

the  student  who  would  not  try  to 
know  and  enjoy  both. 

She  favored  brains  and  was  an 
intellectual  snob  in  that  she  could 
not  conceal  her  preference  for  the 
student  who  excelled  in  intellectual 
skills.  To  her  a  machine  was  an 
incomprehensible  collection  of  wires 
and  screws,  and  an  automobile  was 
the  most  unpredictable  and  unreason- 
able of  machines.  She  could  not 
conceive  that  the  student  who  knew 
the  inside  of  a  car  might  be  as  skilled 
in  his  way  as  the  one  who  liked  what 
is  inside  a  book.  Her  preference  in 
pupils  showed  sometimes  in  compari- 
sons which  were  truthful  and  sharply 
drawn  but  cruel  for  the  student  in 
question.  I  pitied  those  she  criticized, 
but  it  did  not  affect  my  lasting 
admiration  of  her  mind  and  teaching. 

She  had  a  liking  for  precise   and 


correct  speech,  a  little  on  the  conser- 
vative side  always.  She  had  a  phrase 
for  muddled  or  ambiguous  work — 
"I  fail  to  see  the  significance  of  it" 
— which  perhaps  illustrates  as  well 
as  anything  her  fussiness  about  words. 

I  remember  many  isolated  instan- 
ces and  incidents,  but  one  such 
remains  with  me  as  a  perfect  closing 
touch  to  grade  school.  Despite 
memories  that  have  blurred  and 
melted  together  since  then,  the  re- 
membrance of  one  May  morning  is 
still  sharp  and  clear.  It  was  the 
type  of  morning  you  often  dream 
about.  It  had  rained  at  dawn,  and 
every  lilac  bush  in  town  was  in  bloom. 
The  sun  was  warm  but  not  yet  hot, 
and  in  the  shade  of  long  shadows 
the  dampness  of  the  rain  lingered  on. 
Every  molecule  of  air  contained  a 
particle  of  the  fresh  smell  of  rain — 
and  at  least  one  of  essence  of  lilac. 
Our  classroom  was  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  building;  and  as  the  class 
slowly  and  reluctantly  filed  in,  a 
small  breeze  pushed  the  odor  of 
lilac  in  one  open  window  and  out 
another.  We  had  a  vocabulary  test 
scheduled  for  that  morning,  and  we 
resignedly  sat  down  and  began 
spreading  out  papers  and  pens. 

"I  think  it's  much  too  pleasant  a 
morning  to  do  ordinary  work,  people,'' 
said  Miss  Hutchinson;  and  she  began 
to  read.  She  read  every  line  about 
lilacs  she  had  been  able  to  find.  I 
think  I  shall  remember  for  a  long  time 
sitting  near  the  open  windows  in  the 
cool  spring  morning  while  the  voice 
I  knew  so  well  read: 

"Go  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time, 
In  lilac-time,  in  lilac-time; 

"Go  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time 
(It  isn't  far  from  London!) ..." 
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JOURNEY  TO  THE  TREE 

(Continued  From  Page  15) 

He  felt  better  now;  the  odor  had 
left  with  the  red  blotched  thing. 
He  watched  It  absorb  the  glass  and 
pass  the  ant  hill,  trying  to  hold  Its 
chosen  route  to  the  shade. 

The  ant  hill  looked  big  to  It- 
hungry  and  busy.  The  ants  went  near 
It,  watching  apprehensively.  One 
went  to  mourn  the  dead  crushed  into 
the  red  trail.  It  continued  on. 

The  sun  was  hot  even  on  him. 
He  stood  up,  stretched,  and  sauntered 
over  to  the  shade,  ignoring  the  small 
pink  thing. 

It  rested  again,  staring  at  him  as  he 
passed,  ants  busy  on  Its  shoulders 
and  chest,  assisted  by  the  fly.  Already 
he  lay  in  the  shade,  grinning. 

It  collapsed.  He  watched  the  Big- 
one  run  across  the  yard. 


JIM 

(Continued  from  Page  37) 
however,  it  widened  out.  We  had 
been  swimming  for  about  five  min- 
utes when  something  snagged  my 
air  hose,  ripping  it.  This  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  breathe,  so 
Jirn  escorted  me  back  to  the  surface, 
sharing  his  air  with  me.  I  was  ex- 
tremely disappointed,  for,  if  the  city 
really  existed,  I  wanted  to  see-  it; 
and  if  it  didn't,  I  wanted  to  get  Jims 
mind  straightened  out. 

We  made  plans  to  explore  the  city 
in  three  weeks.  We  never  kept  those 
plans.  Less  than  two  weeks  later,  our 
country  was  at  war.  Jim  came  to  me 
soon  after  we  got  the  news.  He  said 
that  he  had  made  plans  to  save  him- 
self— he  was  going  to  live  with  the 
inhabitants  of  his  underwater  city — 
and  he  invited  me  to  go  there  with 
him.  I  think  that  Jim  knew  what  my 
answer  would   be,    but   he   tried   for 


some  time  to  convince  me  that  it  was 
the  only  way  to  survive.  I  still 
attempted  to  reason  with  him,  but  he 
would  have  none  of  it.  Finally,  when 
it  was  obvious  that  neither  of  us 
would  give  in,  Jim  stood  up,  smiled, 
and  extended  his  hand  to  me.  "We've 
been  friends  too  long  to  end  up 
enemies,'  he  said.  "I'll  see  you 
around — I  hope.''  We  shook  hands 
and  he  left.   I  never  saw  him  again. 


THE   BATTLE 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 

After  school  I  raced  outside,  anxious 
to  see  the  big  event.  I  stood  around 
for  fifteen  minutes,  then  left  de- 
jectedly. Nothing  had  happened. 
Half-way  home,  I  felt  something  hit 
me  in  the  back  —  a  dirt  bomb.  An- 
other one  just  missed  my  right  arm. 
I  turned  around. 

"Hey!  Wait  a  minute,  Wayne. 
It's  me.  How  come  you're  throwing 
dirt  bombs  at  me?" 

"I  couldn't  find  Diane,  so  I'm 
gonna  beat  you  up." 

"You're  not  really  gonna  give  me  a 
bloody  nose  and  two  black  eyes  and 
knock  out  my  teeth — are  you?'' 

"Yes  I  am.  And  I'll  give  you  five 
to  start  running.  One.  Two.  Three.  .  ." 
Another  dirt  bomb  hit  my  shoulder 
and  Wayne  took  off  after  me. 

I  saw  him  out  of  the  corner  of  my 
eye.  He  was  gaining  on  me  and 
starting  to  come  around  on  my  right. 
I  turned  to  the  left,  dashed  across  the 
street,  and  ducked  behind  a  group 
of  Big  Kids  —  sixth  graders.  I  was 
safe  there.  Wayne  wouldn't  beat  me 
up  in  front  of  a  bunch  of  Big  Kids. 

I  walked  along  unhappily.  Maybe 
he'd  forget  about  me.  Maybe  if  I 
could  just  stay  over  here  out  of  sight 
for  a  while,  he'd  forget  that  he  wanted 
to  beat  me  up. 
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and  be  quiet.  Just  because  Donald  is 
acting  immature  doesn't  mean  you 
have  to.  You're  old  enough  to  know 
better." 

Peter  marveled  at  the  silence  that 
followed  Gale's  reprimand.  If  things 
had  worked  out  differently,  who 
knows?  She  might  have  ended  up  a 
great  lion  tamer  under  the  big  top. 
He  saw  the  spotlights  come  up  blue- 
white  on  the  barred  intricacy  of  the 
lion  cage.  The  spectators  were  shad- 
owed in  a  stifling  gloom  so  that  they 
appeared  to  be  so  many  pale  faces, 
devoid  of  body,  staring  blankly  at  the 
ring.  Their  cheers  were  muffled  and 
contracted  into  an  eery  whistle.  With- 
in the  cage  he  saw  Gale  with  her  head 
in  the  hollow,  black  jaws  of  a  great, 
grey  lion.  He  looked  into  the  lion's 
eyes,  but  they  revealed  nothing;  they 
were  blank  and  shallow.  He  could  feel 
the  beasts  icy  breath.  And  ever  so 
slowly  the  lion  was  closing  his  gaping 
jowls  over  Gale's  head — quietly, 
stealthily,  so  that  she  did  not  perceive 
it.  No  one  in  the  multitude  of  pale 
faces  shouted  a  warning.  They  looked 
on  mute.  Perhaps  they  did  not  see; 
they  didn't  appear  to.  Maybe  their 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  another 
act.  But  not  a  sound.  The  awesome 
arena  was  still  except  for  the  whistling 
breath  of  that  fearful  lion.  At  the 
last  moment,  just  before  the  rotting, 
black  teeth  sank  into  her  neck, 
Gale  looked  up  and  started  back, 
freeing  her  head.  The  horrible  odor 
of  the  creature  s  decaying  mouth 
struck  Peter's  nostrils.  He  ran  to  the 
door  of  the  cage  but  it  was  locked, 
and  suddenly  he  was  there  with  her 
and  they  were  both  trapped.  They 
screamed  for  help,  but  no  one  under 
the  vast  tent  moved.  With  lazy,  cal- 


culated indifference  the  grey  lion 
padded  towards  them. 

Peter  shuddered  involuntarily.  The 
way  that  he  had  been  thinking  lately 
was  unhealthy. 

"Aren't  we  going  to  see  da  tracks?'' 
It  sounded  as  if  Donald's  spirit  was 
beginning  to  dampen. 

"I'm  not  sure,  darling.' 

"But,  I  wanna  see  dem.  I  wanna 
see  dem  sooooo  bad.  I  wanna  see  da 
dinosOWer  tracks."  Peter  winced. 

"Daddy  will  have  to  see,  dear;  it's 
raining  awfully  hard  out. 

"Ya  little  cry  baby.'' 

"Kenny!" 

"It's  raining  awfully  hard  out." 
Gale  was  right.  Peter  noted  that  the 
windshield  wipers  were  fighting  a 
losing  battle.  His  renewed  scrutiny 
of  the  rain  brought  back  the  reali- 
zation of  his  discomfort.  His  hands 
were  getting  stiff  and  sweaty  on  the 
steering  wheel,  and  a  ring  of  pain 
had  concentrated  itself  around  his 
right  ankle.  He  checked  the  speedo- 
meter. It  was  back  down  to  forty- 
two.  Maybe  that  commercial  was 
right  after  all.  He  accelerated  again. 
It  eased  the  pain  slightly. 

Two  more  hours,  then  home — a 
cold  beer,  and  maybe  there  was 
something  worth  watching  on  TV. 
Cripe,  he'd  forgotten;  the  TV  was  on 
the  fritz.  All  he  got  was  fuzz.  What 
a  nuisance.  It  was  probably  the  pic- 
ture tube;  but,  for  all  he  knew  about 
electronics  and  TV's,  it  could  be 
almost  anything.  Jeese,  what  a  nui- 
sance. It  would  probably  cost  a  mint 
to  have  it  repaired.  So,  what  the  heck, 
he  could  always  sack  out  when  he  got 
back — forget  it  all.  It  would  be  pleas- 
ant except  for  the  fact  that  he  would 
have  to  wake  up.  Peter  hated  waking 
up.  It  was  like  watching  a  bubble 
burst.  In  the  morning  he'd  be  back 
at  Hodge  &  Co.,  then  back  home. 
In  the   evening   he'd   eat,   sack  out. 
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Then  it  was  back  to  the  office  again. 

He  watched  the  back  wheels  or  the 
green  Oldsmobile  ahead  of  him  whip 
the  water  off  of  the  highway  and 
fling  it  back  into  the  descending  rain. 

"I  wanna  see  dem. 

"You  can't,  Donald,''  said  Paul. 

"That  a  boy,  be  firm,''  thought 
Peter. 

"I  can  too.'' 

"You  cannot;  it's  raining." 

"Yeh,  ya  cry  baby.'' 

"Daddy,  lemme  see  the  dinosOWer 
tracks.' 

"Quiet,  Donald,  let  Daddy  concen- 
trate on  the  driving." 

Gale  always  came  up  with  the  right 
answers.  She  took  a  cigarette  out  and 
lit  it  shakily  with  the  lighter  from  the 
glove  compartment.  The  rain  kept  up 
its  incessant  pitter  patter  on  the  roof. 
It  and  Donald  and  Kenny  and  the 
road  and  the  white  dashes — they 
never  seemed  to  stop. 

"Why  can't  I  see  dem?  Why? 
Why?  Lemme  see  dem,  Daddy. 
Lemme  see  da   dinosOWer   tracks." 

This  was  getting  intolerable. 

"Donald,  no!"  Gale's  calm  was  be- 
ginning to  wear  thin. 

"Owwwwwwww,  I  wanna  see  dem. 
Owwwwww.     OWWWWWWWW!" 

"Oh,  for  Pete's  sake,  we'll  see 
them.  Now  be  quiet,  Donald."  The 
howling  abruptly  stopped.  "He'd 
whine  all  the  way  home  if  we  didn't 
stop."  Peter  felt  obligated  to  explain 
his  surrender  to  Gale.  She  nodded 
and  knocked  the  ash  from  her  cigar- 
ette into  the  dashboard  ash  tray. 
The  other  two  boys  murmured  dis- 
contentedly in  the  back.  He  felt 
that  somehow   he   had   failed   them. 

The  guy  at  the  filling  station  had 
said  that  the  tracks  were  just  about 
a  half  hour  out  of  Hartsboro.  That 
left  about  ten  minutes  if  he  kept  up 
this  pace.  Brother,  was  he  glad  that 
that  kid  had  stopped  screaming.   He 
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could  hear  him  sniffling  in  back. 
"Donald,  why  don't  you  come  up 
here  and  sit  on  the  floor.''  He  didn't 
even  know  why  he'd  said  that.  He 
felt  uncomfortable  with  Donald  be- 
hind him  with  his  warm,  moist  breath 
slipping  across  his  neck.  That's  why 
he  hated  crowds;  all  those  people 
breathing  down  his  neck  and  into  his 
face. 

Donald  crawled  awkwardly  up  to 
the  front  seat  and  settled  himself 
obediently  on  the  floor.  He  was 
pacified  now,  smug  in  having 
achieved  his  goal.  Out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye,  Peter  watched  him  brood 
silently  and  suck  his  thumb  in  a  pose 
of  deep  contemplation. 

The  car  ahead  switched  on  its 
headlights;  they  cut  out  a  glaring 
swath  through  the  rain.  They  high- 
lighted each  particular  drop,  accen- 
tuated each  individual  patter.  Peter 
could  see  the  driver  silhouetted  in  the 


glow  of  his  lights.  He  was  a  black, 
nameless  somebody  Peter  would 
never  meet — a  shadowy  passerby, 
who  would  forever  remain  a  shadow. 
But  Peter  did  not  particularly  care. 
He  felt  no  communion  with  this 
stranger.  He  felt  no  urge  to  communi- 
cate, and  for  the  moment  the  rain 
took  on  the  appearance  of  a  warm 
and  comforting  wall  of  isolation. 

Peter  flipped  the  plastic  signal 
switch  on  the  steering  wheel  assembly 
and  listened  for  several  seconds  to  its 
mechanically  constant  'blink, 
blink  .  .  ."  He  swerved  into  the  left 
lane.  "Gale,  watch  for  a  sign  or 
something  indicating  the  turnoff  for 
those  tracks.''  She  nodded  and  gazed 
out  the  window. 

How  tedious  this  driving  could  be. 
The  same  scenery  over  and  over  again 
for  ...  he  couldn't  even  remember 
how  long.  It  seemed  like  they  had 
been  on  the  road  for  an  eternity — 
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a  dreary,  meaningless  eternity.  He 
listened  to  the  wheels  pounding  out 
their  relentless  revolutions  beneath 
him.  "They  must  get  awful  tired  of 
this." 

"Pete!"  Peter  caught  a  passing 
glimpse  of  the  sign  as  it  whizzed  by 
in  a  wet  black  and  white  blur.  He 
eased  on  the  brake,  felt  the  bus  slow, 
skid  slightly,  then  straighten.  That 
made  him  feel  good — riding  that  skid 
out  like  that.  It  was  a  small  one. 
Gale  probably  hadn't  even  noticed  it. 
But  the  way  he  had  made  the  car 
respond   to   his   will    had    felt    good. 

He  flipped  on  his  signal  again  and 
brought  the  car  onto  a  little,  gravel 
parking  strip  just  off  the  road.  He 
turned  the  key;  the  motor  coughed 
and  died.  It  was  very  quiet.  There 
was  only  the  rain  and  the  hypnotic 
swishing  of  passing  cars. 

"Let's  go,  Donald.   This  is  it."    It 
was  a  defeated  sigh. 

"Yipeeeeeee!" 

Peter  looked  out  the  window  into 
the  rain  and  to  the  muddy  path 
that  led  into  the  strip  of  woods 
sandwiched  in  between  the  highway 
and  the  river.  Jeese,  what  a  bother. 
He  regretted  his  decision,  but  there 
was  nothing  he  could  do  about  it  now. 
He  felt  somewhat  like  a  martyr. 

"Gale,  you  and  the  boys  stay  here. 
I'll  try  and  make  this  as  quick  as  I 
can.  They're  probably  nothing  but 
scratches  in  the  mud  anyway.  Okay?" 

The  two  boys  in  the  back  seat  nod- 
ded and  yawned.  Peter  reached  over 
and  swung  his  raincoat  over  his 
shoulders  as  Gale  slipped  Donald 
into  his  yellow  Nor' wester.  Peter 
opened  the  door  and  stepped  out. 
"Come  on,  Donald."  He  lifted  him 
down,  set  him  on  the  gravel,  and 
closed  the  door.  The  rain  fell  on  his 
hair  and  trickled  down  his  face. 
Donald  took  off  down  the  path,  a 
yellow  blotch.  He  watched  for  several 
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seconds  then  ambled  slowly  after  him. 

"Maybe  hell  fall  in  the  river  and 

drown."  He  thought  it  hopefully  but 

knew  he  didn't  mean  it.  At  the  top 

of  the  path  was  a  sign.  Peter  stopped 

and  read  it.    He   was   like   that.    He 

always  felt  an  obligation  to  read  signs. 

The  Tracks  That  You  Are 

About  To  See  Were  Made  By 

Stegapharangese, 

A  Dweller  Of  The  Inland  Sea 

That  Covered  The  Delaware  Valley 

Thirty  Million  Years  Ago. 

He  Rose  To  A  Height  Of 

Thirty-Five  Feet 
And  Fed  On  Reeds  And 
Other  Marsh  Growth. 
A  lot  that  meant.  Thirty  million 
years  ago,  so  what — a  three  and  seven 
zeros.  He  looked  back  at  the  bus  and 
could  see  Gale  up  in  the  front  seat 
distorted  by  the  water  on  the  wind- 
shield. He  turned  and  started  down 
the  path,  Donald's  screeches  of  de- 
light wound  their  way  up  to  him,  and 
Peter  could  visualize  him  sloshing 
about  in  the  mud.  What  a  waste  of 
time  this  was.  Who  gave  a  hang  about 
some  dinosaur  tracks?  What  value 
had  they?  None  at  all.  They  didn't 
mean  a  thing.  Dinosaur  tracks?  Good 
golly,  the  more  he  thought  about  it, 
the  more  ridiculous  it  got.  In  the 
rain  yet.  He  felt  like  an  absolute  nut. 
He  looked  up  the  embankment  of  the 
path  and  regarded  the  tops  of  the 
cars  whiz  by  on  the  other  side  of  the 
safety  railing.  He  wondered  if  the 
people  in  those  cars  were  looking 
at  him  and  thinking  what  an  idiot 
he  must  be  to  tramp  after  dinosaur 
tracks  in  weather  like  this.  He  turned 
away  so  that  they  couldn't  see  his 
face  and  continued  down  the  path. 
Abruptly  the  trees  on  either  side  end- 
ed and  shrank  away  as  if  in  awe  from 
a  slanted  ledge  of  massive  rock.  The 
water  weaved  its  way  down  the  em- 
bankment,   across    the    threatening 
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sheet  of  rock,  into  some  more  woods, 
and  into  the  angry  river  that  rumbled 
in  the  distance.  The  ledge  itself  was 
slick  and  glistening.  It  was  so  bright 
that  it  hurt  Peters  eyes,  and  he  had 
to  place  his  hand  over  them.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  rain  pounded 
down  on  this  spot  with  greater  fe- 
rocity than  anywhere  else.  Clods  of 
brown  earth  rolled  down  the  slope 
and  dissolved,  and  leaves  were 
thrashed  off  the  trees  and  beaten  to 
the  ground.  Peter  slid  his  hand  away 
from  his  eyes  and  regarded  the  ledge 
again.  He  felt  a  series  of  chilling  jerks 
run  up  his  back,  but  he  couldn't  tell 
whether  they  had  been  produced  by 
the  cold  or  by  fear  of  the  strange 
scene  before  him;  for  looking  at  the 
ledge  he  saw  that  it  was  pock  marked, 
scarred  by  huge,  three-toed  impres- 
sions of  stony  claws.  Giant's  feet.  He 
could  not  conceive  of  it — monsters 
that  thundered  across  this  rock  when 
it  was  nothing  but  mud  upon  the 
bottom  of  a  marsh. 

Peter  was  petrified.  It  was  as  if  they 
were  here,  as  if  these  creatures  with 
strange  names  were  brought  to  life 
before  him.  He  felt  a  tingle  run  up 
his  legs  and  through  his  groin.  He 
could  see  their  thick,  warty  hides 
and  their  malevolent  eyes  looking 
down  on  the  meek  of  the  earth.  He 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Donald  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ledge,  just  an  accent 
of  yellow,  moving  hither  down  the 
path  to  another  rock  shelf.  "Donald, 
Donald. "  But  the  rain  and  wind 
drowned  out  his  calls,  and  the  yellow 
figure  disappeared  into  the  under- 
brush. He  was  alone  .  .  .  He  looked 
again  at  those  awesome  prints  in  the 
rock,  so  vivid,  so  alive  that  he  could 
smell  the  reptile  in  them.  He  was 
afraid,  confronted  by  the  marks  of 
these  creatures  that  he  had  never 
truly  believed  had  existed  as  living 
beings.   Confronted  by  the  proof  of 


their  existence,  by  their  calling  cards 
to  the  future,  he  stood  stunned  in  the 


rain. 


VERS   LIBRE 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

This  poignant  verse  of  "Adolescence" 
describes  the  confusion  of  adoles- 
cence from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
adolescent.  The  comparison  of  the 
youth  emerging  into  adolescence  to 
a  chick  cracking  its  shell  is  a  power- 
ful one.  Is  this  not  poetry? 

T.S.  Eliot  says  that  poetry  is  "not 
to  be  defined  by  its  uses,''  but  poetry 
can  "make  people  see  the  world 
afresh.''  In  the  case  of  vers  libre,  old 
things  seem  new  because  of  the  rela- 
tive newness  of  free  verse  itself.  And 
what  better  way  to  "see  the  world 
afresh''  than  though  the  eyes  of 
youth? 

Free  verse  is  the  natural  poetical 
expression  of  modern  youth.  It  is 
an  almost  artless  art,  characterized 
by  its  simplicity  and  portrayal  of 
truth.  It  does  not  inhibit  the  young 
poet;  it  does  not  limit  his  choice  of 
words  or  subjects.  He  doesn't  have  to 
ponder  over  trochees  and  spondees, 
pentameters  and  hexameters,  coup- 
lets and  alexandrians.  He  does  not 
have  to  strain  his  words  to  satisfy 
rhyme,  assonance,  and  alliteration. 
He  can  sit  back  and  let  the  spontane- 
ous expression  of  his  soul  spill  onto 
the  paper.  He  can  tell  new  things  in 
new  ways  to  the  new  world.  Youth 
craves  freedom  from  inhibition;  this 
extends  to  poetry.  The  young  people 
of  this  generation  are  like  a  certain 
cockroach,  born  of  Don  Marquis, 
named  Archy. 

expression  is  the  need  of  my  soul 

i  was  once  a  vers  libre  bard 
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A  LOOK  AT  BERLIN 

(Continued  from  Page  29) 

tive  streets.  There  was  really  nothing 
to  see  except  a  great  deal  of  bomb 
damage  which  hasn  t  even  been 
moved  in  some  places.  Besides  check- 
ing our  passports,  the  guards  checked 
the  luggage  racks  under  the  bus  for 
refugees.  But  soon  we  were  in  the 
West  again,  and  there  was  a  very 
detectable  relaxation  in  our  mood  as 
we  realized  that  Communist  East 
Berlin  was  behind  us. 

Again  in  the  car  and  on  our  way 
to  the  hotel,   the  events  of  the  day 


sped  through  my  mind.  The  majority 
of  the  time,  though,  I  thought  of 
what  I  had  seen  in  the  Eastern  sector. 
The  absence  of  automobiles,  happy 
people,  and  bright  colors  stood  out 
in  my  mind.  I  continued  to  think 
about  the  various  things  I  had  seen 
until  I  fell  asleep  that  night. 

I  slept  very  well  with  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  struggle  presently 
engaged  in  with  the  Communists, 
because  I  had  just  seen  how  much 
the  Communists  lacked  according 
to  western  standards.  Only  a  few 
hundred  yards  and  a  wall  separated 
us  —  and  yet,  it  was  enough. 
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ZEITGEIST:  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIMES 


Marcus  Parsons 

Marcus  Parsons  lived  three  years  in 
Paris,  and  during  his  stay  he  visited 
the  Normandy  beaches.  He  has  taken 
long  walks  along  the  former  Allied 
beachheads  and  camped  out  on 
Omaha  beach,  where  the  Americans 
met  stiff  est  resistance  on  D-Day. 

Marcus  has  been  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  PENMAN  this  year  with  a 
Paris  story  "Rhapsody  in  the  Rain" 
in  the  first  issue,  an  Elos  second  place 
short  story  winner,  "A  Letter  from 
the  Pine  Country,"  and  an  essay  and 
a  story  in  this  issue.  Marcus  will  at- 
tend Amherst  College  next  fall. 

T'HE  HUM  of  the  bus's  engine 
pulsed  over  the  perfect  nubbled 
grey  of  the  narrow,  tree-lined  road  to 
Arromanches.  The  Norman  air  was 
warm  and  heavy  with  pollen.  As  it 
seeped  through  the  opening  in  the 
sliding  window  beside  David  and 
brushed  his  face,  the  stuporous  hum 
of  the  engine  seemed  to  be  the  hum 
of  bees  in  the  wild  flowers  that  passed 
in  never-ending  review  beside  the 
road. 

All  of  the  people  on  the  tour  bus 
were  silent  as  the  hum  and  sun  of 
spring  tempted  them  into  careless 
reverie.  The  driver,  a  short,  balding 
Parisian  with  a  sumo  wrestler's  build, 
could  be  seen  softly  whistling  an  un- 
identifiable tune  to  keep  his  thoughts 
on  the  grey  ribbon  that  lay  ahead. 
To  his  left  on  a  small  platform  below 
his  open  window,  a  translation  of 
Fanny  Hill  was  spread  tensely  open 
on  an  early  page,  ready  to  spring 
perversely  closed  if  turned  over.  Be- 
low his  seat,  a  worn,  brown  brief  case 
gaped  flaccidly,  exposing  a  half-bottle 
of  vin  ordinaire  and  a  newspaper. 
Across  the  aisle  from  the  driver,  by 


Illustrated  by  Jim  Carroll 

the  door  well  of  the  bus,  sat  the  tour 
guide,  whom  David  had  talked  to  be- 
fore leaving  Paris.  The  guide,  a  young 
Frenchman,  spoke  heavily  accented 
English,  frequently  punctuating  with 
his  long,  pale  hands.  His  eyes  were 
large  and  cynical,  but  his  manner  was 

EoRte.  Beside  him  on  the  seat,  a  clip- 
oard  teetered  on  top  of  a  well- 
ordered  pile  of  maps  and  guidebooks. 
Beside  the  pile  was  a  microphone  into 
which  he  nervously  spoke  as  the 
guidebook  lifted  his  thoughts  from  a 
vacant  contemplation  of  the  petty 
trials  of  his  life. 

Back  near  David,  in  the  seat  ahead 
of  him  and  across  the  aisle  to  the  left, 
sat  a  heavily  thatched  and  dignified 
old  German  gentleman  with  a  high, 
smooth  forehead.  He  wore  rimless 
glasses  and  a  shapeless  grey  tweed 
suit  of  wartime  vintage  suggesting  a 
scholarly  occupation.  In  strong,  bony 
hands  he  held  a  book  of  poems  by 
Heine.  This  book  he  had  read  with  in- 
tense concentration  ever  since  leaving 
Paris,  not  even  looking  up  to  notice 
the  fields  or  the  noise  of  the  other 
people  on  the  bus.  To  David  he 
ooked  like  a  man  drawing  himself 
lalf-willingly  to  some  detested  meet- 
ing place,  ignoring  everything  around 
him  until  tne  last  minute. 

Opposite  the  German,  in  front  of 
David,  sat  a  middle-aged  English 
couple.  The  man,  a  gentleman  by 
birth,  was  a  minor  official  at  the 
British  Embassy  on  Rue  St.  Honore  in 
Paris.  He  and  his  wife  talked  aim- 
lessly about  the  countryside  as  they 
rode  along. 

Behind  the  German,  in  one  of  the 
two  rearmost  seats,  sat  two  French 
girls,  secretaries  at  an  auto  company 
in  Paris.  They  were  taking  the  tour 
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only  as  far  as  Cherbourg,  where  more 
lively  company  awaited  them. 

In  the  other  back  seat  David  sat 
listening  to  and  thinking  about  the 
Deople  around  him  and  the  country 
le  was  in.  He  had  studied  Romance 
anguages  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  had 
gone  to  Paris  the  fall  after  graduating 
from  Williams.  With  his  mother's 
help  he  had  spent  much  time  touring 
Europe.  On  this  tour,  he  was  visiting 
Normandy,  where  the  Allies  had 
landed  on  D-Day.  He  knew  of  an- 
other Norman  invasion  in  history, 
of  William  the  Conqueror  and  medi- 
eval battles;  but  that  was  too  far 
away.  Only  the  war  during  which  he 
had  been  born  held  the  spirit  of  his 
times.  To  him  everything  before  was 
unimportant  and  useless,  like  an  old 
clock  that  could  not  be  fixed. 

Once,  he  thought,  the  fields  that 
the  bus  now  passed  had  been  a  scene 
of  battle — man  against  man,  man 
against  mud,  and  man  against  treach- 
erous hedgerows.  He  saw  for  a 
moment  a  vision  of  perfect  moralistic 
horror  that  only  one  who  had  never 
seen  but  had  always  felt  war  could  see. 
Now,  twenty  years  after  the  invasion, 
the  other  tour  members  were  pre- 
sented not  with  such  visions,  but  with 
visions  of  peace,  of  humming  bees  in 
a  warm  wind. 

His  reverie  was  deep  as  he  con- 
templated this  ragged  edge  that  his- 
tory had  left  him.  The  others  on  the 
bus  were  probably  safely  away  from 
the  edge.  To  them  the  Norman  fields 
were  either  scenes  of  beauty  or  of  a 
distant  and  forgotten  past.  One  view- 
point or  another  was  dominart  in 
their  thoughts  and  dreams.  The  para- 
dox was  his  alone,  he  thought — his 
father  dead  at  Arno  and  his  future, 
as  all  futures,  uncertainly  alive,  a 
nubbled  grey  road  with  turns  and 
trees  and  heat  and  death,  always 
death  ...    a   hot   day's  cool    earth 


scooped  upon  a  nonsweating  and 
boxed-in-face. 

He  felt  the  sweat  in  his  palms  as 
the  Englishman  in  front  of  him  sud- 
denly spoke  to  his  dozing  wife. 

"There's  good  fishing  in  this  pro- 
vince, you  know? 

;;oh?" 

"Oh,  yes.  It's  nothing  like  the  Test 
or  Itchen,  mind  you,  but  the  Risle  and 
some  of  the  other  rivers  around  here 
are  quite  famous.'' 

"Did  Charley  Parker  ever  get 
enough  time  off  to  do  any  fishing 
here?  ' 

"No.  Poor  Charley.  Two  years  here, 
and  the  Foreign  Office  kept  him  so 
darned  busy  that  he  didn't  wet  a 
line.  An  avid  fisherman  he  was.  Too 
bad." 

The  Englishman's  wife  sighed. 
"Poor  Charley.  He's  in  Bonn  now, 
isn't  he?" 

"That's  what    I    heard.    No    news 
from  him,  though." 
"It's  just  as  well  that  we  lost  touch 
with  him.   Such  a  drinker  he  was." 

As  they  entered  Arromanches,  the 
guide  stood  in  the  aisle  and  faced 
the  back  of  the  bus  clutching  his 
microphone.  His  mouth  opened  and 
his  voice  rose  uncertainly  over  the 
sound  of  the  bus;  he  had  forgotten 
to  turn  on  the  loud-speaker.  When 
he  realized  his  mistake,  his  large 
eyes  flicked  sneeringly  at  the  for- 
gotten switch.  He  spoke  again  in 
English  and  then  in  French. 

'  We  are  entering  Arromanches, 
which  has  a  history  dating  back  to 
Roman  times.  The  only  place  here  of 
interest  is  the  museum  of  the  Allied 
invasion  of  June  6,  1944.  We  will 
stop  there  for  half  an  hour  after 
which  we  will  go  on  to  reach  Cher- 
bourg by  this  evening.  In  the  mu- 
seum are  models  of  various  weapons 
used  in  the  invasion,  maps  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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Ellen  Rein  Illustrated  by  Jean  Ulmer 

You  stand  with  your  pupils  popping, 

Throwing  stones 

While  crowds  are  stopping — 

Trying  to  move  me  from  your  neighborhood, 

Thinking  that  only  your  color  is  good. 

I  fooled  you, 

You  ignorant,  egotistical, 

Hollow,  ivory  shells, 

For  I  am  not  one  of  the 

Banished  and  bewildered  bronze. 

I  am  one  of  you  (though  ashamed  to  say). 

Only  I  have  covered  myself  with  a 

Synthetic  powder  which  has  changed  me  from 

Good  to  bad, 

Happy  to  sad, 

Contented  to  mad. 

And  when  it  washes  off  with  water  pure, 

I'm  not  so  sure 

I'll  be  glad. 
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GARDEN  PA 


Susan  Kaddatz 


At  a  garden  party 
one  man  stood 
and  tried  as  hard 
as  he  possibly  could 
to  preach  to  the  guests 
on  the  evil  of  sin 
and  the  deep,  deep 
trouble  it  puts  you  in. 

One  lady  smiled 
and  listened  sweetly. 
She  hated  sin 
and  questioned  meekly: 
"Sir,  should  a  person," 
her  face  gleamed  holy, 
"experience  evil?" 
She  sat  down  slowly. 

"Well,  madam," 

he  began, 

"the  prudish  Victorians 

felt  they  should  command 

their  young  ones 

to  remain  clean  and  pure 

until  their  confidence  was  su 

and  they  were  ready 

for  the  world  of  sin 

and  the  terrible 

trouble  it  puts  you  in. 
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Illustrated  by  Linda  Lee  Thompson 


he  children  grew  up 
id  came  to  know 
hat  the  knowledge  of  sin 
mild  aid  in  growth — 
at  the  frustrated  years 

young  women  and  men 
>uld  better  be  lived 

acquaintance  with  sin. 

he  sweet  little  man 
hose  face  was  now  red 
niled  politely 
id  bowed  his  head, 
he  people  grinned 
id  started  to  cheer, 
he  red-faced  man, 
s  conscience  clear, 
t  down  quickly 
id  finished  his  beer. 
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WITH   GUITARS  AND   BANJOS 


Cheryl  Hunter 


Illustrated  by  Kathleen  Adams 


When  not  composing  poems,  Cheryl  Hunter,  next  years  poetry  editor  of 
Penman,  possesses  a  fervent  interest  in  the  resurging  popularity  of  folk 
music.  Her  interest  has  resulted  in  a  wealth  of  knowledge  concerning  both 
folk  songs  and  the  people  who  sing  them.  Below  she  relates  some  of  this 
information. 


Folk  music  has  seeped  out  of  metro- 
politan coffee  houses  and  New  York's 
Village  to  captivate  America's  young 
people.  Before  the  current  popularity 
of  folk  music,  the  present  genera- 
tion never  came  any  closer  to  folk 
songs  than  "Home  on  the  Range''  or 
The  Blue  Tail  Fly''  learned  in 
elementary  school  or  around  scouting 
campfires.  Today,  folk-song  albums 
are  best  sellers;  a  television  "hoot- 
enanny"  show  has  been  born;  and 
the  circulation  of  magazines  such  as 
Sing  Out  has  increased.  Meanwhile, 
guitar  and  banjo  sales  have  shot  up- 
ward; two  Washington  area  radio 
stations  play  folk  music  in  the  eve- 
nings; and  young  people  have  de- 
veloped a  greater  interest  in  the 
timely  art. 

In  the  past  folk  music  was  largely 
esoteric,  understood  and  appreciated 
by  only  a  particular  group  of  people. 
Fortune  seekers  in  California  in  1849 
produced  this  song: 

In  the  days  of  old;  in  the  days 
of  gold 

How  often  times  I  repine 

For  the  days  of  old  when  we 
dug  up  gold 

In  the  days  of  forty-nine . 
A  century  ago  this  song  meant  little 
to  those  who  were  not  involved,  but 
today  we  appreciate  these  songs 
which  add  to  our  enjoyment  and 
knowledge  of  history. 

Many  songs  are  from  mixed  sources; 
but  in   general,    familiar  folk   music 


has  two  main  musical  origins:  the 
African  tradition  which  brought  us 
blues,  work  songs,  and  ministrel 
songs;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition 
of  ballads  and  lyric  folk  songs. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  spirituals 
lies  in  the  haunting  melody  and  the 
simple  language.  They  were  often 
drawn  from  everyday  experiences. 
Negro  slaves  working  in  the  broiling 
sun  sang  of  "Cotton  Fields  '  and  in 
the  shadows  after  dusk  sang  gentle, 
sad  songs  about  their  troubles  and  a 
better  life: 

Hush  little  baby,  don't  you  cry 
You  know  you  daddy  was  born 

to  die 
All  my  trials,  Lord,  soon  be  over 
Too  late  my  brothers,  too  late, 
But  never  mind, 

All  my  trials,  Lord,  soon  be  over. 
In  the  Southern  Appalachians 
where  the  outside  world  seldom 
entered,  tradition  remained  strong. 
Ballads  such  as  the  English  "Barbara 
Allen''  and  "Lord  Randall''  were 
handed  down  with  only  slight 
changes  in  words  and  tune.  Conse- 
quently, the  ballads  are  fundamen- 
tally the  same  as  they  were  hundreds 
of  years  ago. 

In  the  thirties  two  folk  artists 
appeared  that  had  a  lasting  effect  on 
the  folk  song  revival.  From  the  West 
came  Woody  Guthrie,  traveling  from 
town  to  town  with  his  beat-up  guitar, 
showing  city  people  a  new  and  differ- 
(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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LIFE  IS  BUT  A  CARD  GAME 

Bill  Blakistone  Illustrated  by  Kristi  Brown 

Bill  Blakistone  has  a  great  interest  in  music.  He  plays  the  lead  guitar  for 
"The  Group,"  the  band  which  won  the  first  prize  in  the  Washington- Lee 

talent  show.  When  not  working  with  his  guitar,  Bill  writes  stories  such  as 
the  one  below. 

A  mans  body  was  slumped   in   a  covered  half  the   face.    Sharp   bones 

chair  of  hard  mahogany.   The  place  were  clearly  visible  through  tattered, 

was  a  cabin,  high  in  the  mountains,  over-worn      clothing.       McAulifTe 

which  was  furnished   with   only  the  thought  he  recognized   the   form   as 

barest    necessities.    The    body    was  Rennie  Tobas. 

breathing,  the  heart  was  beating,  but  Renie  Tobas  had  once  been 
there  was  in  fact  something  fallacious  McAuliffe' s  best  friend  at  college, 
about  it,  something  that  made  this  Tobas  used  to  claim  continually  that 
body  incomplete.  It  was  performing  fate  was  against  him,  as  his  luck  was 
all  living  functions  but  was  lacking  ruinously  poor.  To  him  it  seemed 
the  one  thing  that  separates  men  from  that  any  work  he  had  done  at  col- 
animals,  lege,  although  just  as  good  as  any- 
Over  on  the  cot  lay  the  missing  body's  best,  always  received  poorer 
element.  This  cot  supported  nothing  marks.  He  was  always  fired  from  any 
that  could  be  seen  by  the  human  job  he  acquired — through  no  fault  of 
eye,  nothing,  at  least,  that  was  his  own,  of  course.  To  others  he 
physical.  Its  structure  supported  the  appeared  shifty  and  lazy,  expecting 
soul  of  the  body  sitting  limply  in  the  too  much  from  the  world;  but  he 
chair.  This  soul  was  just  as  alive  as  the  refused  to  believe  such  criticisms.  In 
body,  "living"'  and  "breathing"  as  college  he  took  pills,  which  he 
befits  one.  thought  would  "pep"  him  up  and 
Both  soul  and  body  belonged  to  help  his  work  improve.  These  pills 
Lester  McAuliffe,  a  middle-aged  led  to  dope,  "and  the  dope  lea  to 
school  teacher  of  algebra,  who  had  gambling  in  order  to  finance  it.  As  a 
learned  the  secret  or  separating  the  result,  he  was  much  in  debt  and  too 
soul  from  the  body  in  order  to  sick  from  dope  to  hold  a  decent  job. 
achieve  a  supreme  state  of  relaxa-  "Les,"  he  begged  in  a  voice  that 
tion.  It  was  summer  now,  and  the  was  hardly  a  hoarse  whisper.  "I  need 
schools  were  not  in  session.  He  was  money.  I  need  a  fix." 
going  to  spend  his  entire  vacation  The  effort  to  speak  was  too  much 
in  this  remote  cabin.  for  him,  and  he  was  breathing  heavily. 
A  knock  on  the  cabin  door  dis-  He  made  no  mention  of  how  he  found 
turbed  the  stillness  of  the  night.  Who  the  cabin. 

could  that  be?  Nobody  knew  where  "Why don't  you  quit  it?"  McAuliffe 

he  was.   The  soul  moved   back   into  said  disgustedly, 

the  body,   and    McAuliffe    answered  "Les,  '    he    replied,    nervous    and 

the  door.  breathing   shallowly,    "I    can't    quit. 

The  figure  at   the  door   was   just  You  know  that."  He  paused,  caught 

barely  human.    The   blood-shot    eyes  his  breath,  and  added:  "Les,  you're 
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everything  I  wanted  to  be.  You're 
a  successful  teacher.  You've  got 
respect.  You've  had  good  fortune. 
Now  help  me,  a  friend  who  hasn't 
been  blessed  with  luck.  Give  me  some 
money!" 

McAuliffe  backed  away,  and  stared 
at  the  pleading  figure  with  indifferent 
eyes.  All  was   silent   for  a   moment. 

"Les!"  Tobas  grabbed  McAuliffe's 
collar.  "Give  me  some  money.''  He 
paused  and  gathered  his  breath  in 
order  to  speak  as  loudly  as  possible. 
"Give  me  some  money!  I  need  a  fix!" 

McAuliffe  hesitated,  pushed  Tobas 
away,  and  went  to  his  bureau  drawer. 
There  he  pulled  out  some  bills. 

"Here,"  McAuliffe  said  handing 
him  some  money.  "Now  get  out  of 
here."  Tobas  took  the  money  eagerly, 
though  clumsily.  He  did  not  leave, 
but  started  a  different  plea. 

"Les,  I've  got  these  debts  .  .  .  just 
enough  to  get  those  guys  off  my 
back.  ' 

He  looked  at  McAuliffe  hopefully. 
Then,  with  the  anger  of  the  injured, 
he  added,  "I  know  you've  got  more 
money  back  in  there." 

McAuliffe  just  stared  at  him.  Now 
desperate,  Tobas  lunged  at  him  and 
tried  to  club  him  with  two  emaciated 
fists.  McAuliffe  tried  to  push  him 
away,  but  some  of  the  blows  were 
landing  on  him  just  hard  enough  to 
hurt.  McAuliffe  backed  to  the  table. 
He  picked  up  a  candlestick  holder 
and  gave  Tobas  a  light  blow  on  the 
temple,  not  hard  enough  to  more 
than  stun  an  ordinary  man.  Tobas, 
though,  was  sick  with  dope;  and  his 
body  fell  to  the  floor. 

McAuliffe  stood  still  a  moment. 
The  body  of  Tobas  did  not  move. 
He  examined  it,  and  discovered  that 
Tobas  was  dead. 

What  could  he  do?  He  hadn't 
meant  to  kill  him;  but  he  was  dead 
nonetheless;  and  it  could  cost  him  his 


job,  as  well  as  mean  a  few  years  in 
prison.  Fraught  with  worry,  he  sat  on 
the  mahogany  chair.  Then  he  remem- 
bered. The  soul  leaves  a  body  when 
it  is  dead.  Therefore,  Tobas' s  body 
contained  no  soul.  McAuliffe  sep- 
arated his  own  soul  from  his  body.  He 
moved  his  soul  to  the  dead  body  and 
fitted  it  in.  The  figure  rose,  the  body 
of  Rennie  Tobas  but  the  soul  of 
Lester  McAuliffe. 

The  new  Rennie  Tobas  placed  the 
body  of  McAuliffe  on  the  bed,  took 
all  the  money  out  of  the  bureau 
drawer,  and  left  the  cabin.  Nobody 
would  miss  the  body  of  Lester 
McAuliffe,  for  a  few  months  at  least. 

The  pains  of  withdrawal  from  dope 
tortured  the  soul  of  McAuliffe  and 
the  body  of  Tobas.  He  drove  his  car 
back  to  town  and  abandoned  it.  He 
walked  the  slum  streets,  where  he 
believed  the  old  Tobas   lived. 

"Hey  Rennie,"  a  dark  figure  called 
from  the  streets.  "Hey,  it's  me, 
George  Trio." 

Tobas  stared  at  Trio,  trying  to  think 
who  he  could  be. 

"Hey,  Rennie,"  Trio  repeated, 
moving  next  to  him.  "You  haven't 
had  a  fix  since  last  night.  The  pains 
should  be  hitting  you  good  now, 
heh?  You  want  to  buy  your  usual 
pile?" 

The  pains  were  biting  Tobas  hard, 
but  he  managed  to  speak. 

"Look,  George.  I'm  going  to  quit." 

"Quit,  heh?"  Trio  sneered.  "Ren- 
nie, the  last  time  you  said  that,  you 
were  back  to  me  in  an  hour.  Same 
with  all  the  other  times.  Rennie, 
you're  hooked,  and  good." 

"I  mean  it  this  time,"  Tobas  said 
simply  as  he  staggered  away.  A  sharp 
pain  hit  him,  and  he  winced  notice- 
ably. 

"Rennie,"  Trio  called.  "You'll  last 

two  hours  before  you'll  come  begging 

(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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Jennifer  Kidney 


Illustrated  by  Sandra  Kearns 


Golden  spires  of  forsythia 

And  the  upright  twigs  of  winter  barren  trees 

Barely  misted, 

Green  minted 

With  dabbled  impressionistic  leaves, 

Wrapped  in  a  breeze, 

Too  balmy  for  the  season, 

Which  becomes  an  erratic,  teasing 

Wind  which  batters  down  the  delicate,  eager  blades 

Of  grass  too  young  to  be  mown — 

Like  arrogant  youth  himself  who  invades 

The  hallowed  places  of  the  newly  thawed  ground. 

Music — guitars  and  voices  and  birds — 

The  instruments  assembled  on  the  lawn 

For  the  season's  first  open-air  concert  heard 

Courtesy  of  the  song 

Of  the  wind  which  sweeps  across 

The  people-speckled  grass 

To  rest  at  last 

In  the  arms  of  a  tree 

Stretched  up  too  tall  to  see. 
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Opinions  on  the  Advanced  Programs 

The  advanced  placement,  accelerated,  and  intensified  courses  have  been 
given  for  less  than  ten  years  at  Washington- Lee  in  such  a  variety  of  courses 
as  English,  American  and  European  history,  government,  languages,  mathe- 
matics, and  some  sciences.  These  courses  have  received  much  praise  and 
some  criticism.  This  year  the  administration  and  the  task  force  on  advanced 
courses  have  reevaluated  the  program.  For  this  reason  PENMAN  has  collected 
three  radically  different  views  by  Norma  Levin,  Martha  McGill,  and  Stepehn 
Noll. 


Norma  Levin 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  must  insist 
on  the  quality  as  well  as  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  its  program.  Its 
mass  scale  must  not  force  a  reducing 
of  standards  to  a  lowest  common 
denominator  for  the  sake  of  efficiency 
or  for  a  false  concept  of  democracy. 
Too  frequently  the  interests  of  un- 
usually capable  students  are  sacrificed 
because  the  public  school  systems 
have  concentrated  on  attaining  a  uni- 
form, average  level  of  achievement. 
These  students,  their  progress 
checked  by  the  slower  pace  of  the 
other  pupils,  either  remain  unchal- 
lenged or  seek  a  higher  quality  educa- 
tion outside  the  public  school  system. 
Such  a  situation  points  to  a  grave 
failure  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
public  education.  A  broader  range  of 
academic  opportunity  must  be  avail- 
able to  the  interested  student  with- 
out recourse  to  private  means.  The 
advanced  program  was  conceived  in 
an  effort  to  remedy  this  basic  inade- 
quacy of  public  systems,  and  its  over- 
whelming record  of  success  is  the 
greatest  argument  in  its  support. 

The  advanced  program  has  been 
designed  for  the  talented  student 
and  his  larger  abilities,  just  as 
the  regular  and  remedial  programs 
have  been  designed  for  pupils  of  an 
average  and  below-average  ability, 
respectively.  It  is  only  just  to  pro- 
vide a  challenge  equal  to  and  not 
below   a  students   capabilities.    The 


advanced  program  enables  him  to 
cover  a  broader  range  of  material 
in  greater  depth.  He  is  not  only  re- 
lieved of  the  frustration  and  boredom 
he  usually  faces  in  a  class  of  mixed 
ability,  but  he  is  encouraged  and 
stimulated  by  his  fellow  classmates. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  advanced 
program  several  years  ago,  almost 
every  participant  in  it  has  realized 
its  benefits.  The  bright  student  can 
advance  much  more  rapidly  under 
the  advanced  program,  and  he  can 
usually  either  earn  advanced  college 
credit  or  proceed  directly  to  courses 
beyond  the   normal   freshman   level. 

Discontinuation  of  the  advanced 
program  would  be  a  giant  step  back- 
ward in  educational  progress,  for  it 
is  as  unforgivable  to  ignore  the  special 
needs  of  the  superior  student  as  it 
is  to  ignore  those  of  the  below-aver- 
age student.  Through  a  continuation 
and  even  an  expansion  of  the  ad- 
vanced program,  public  education  in 
the  United  States  can  pursue  its  goal 
of  universal  education  and  achieve 
high    standards    of   quality    as    well. 

Martha  McGill 

The  theory  behind  the  advanced 
programs  is  basically  sound,  and  such 
programs  are  necessary  so  that  stu- 
dents capable  of  undertaking  more 
intensive  work  than  is  usually  offered 
in  high  school  will  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  take  fuller  advantage  of  their 
abilities.  The  advanced   program   at 
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W-L,  however,  has  been  only  par- 
tially successful  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  these  students. 

The  program  has  demanded  of 
capable  students  more  intensive  work 
than  they  would  normally  do  in  high 
school.  The  establishment  of  separate 
advanced  courses  has  resulted  in 
smaller  classes,  usually  with  less  than 
twenty  members,  because  of  the 
limited  number  of  students  in  the 
program.  This  is  a  definite  advantage 
For  the  process  of  learning.  Unfor- 
tunately, because  of  the  small  class 
size  and  the  small  number  of  students 
in  advanced  courses,  students  have 
tended  to  form  a  clique,  character- 
ized by  academic  snobbery,  which  is 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  school 
and  which  generally  ignores  it. 

The  day-to-day  classroom  proced- 
ure is  by  far  the  most  disappointing 
aspect  of  the  advanced  programs. 
Most  class  periods  are  occupied  by  a 
teacher's  lecture,  from  which  students 
are  supposed  to  take  notes.  In  most 
classes  there  is  very  little  open  dis- 
cussion as  a  regular  part  of  the  course. 
There  is  also  not  enough  emphasis  on 
the  quality  of  a  student's  work.  It 
tends  to  be  graded  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  "regular "  classes,  so 
that  there  is  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  "A's"  in  advanced  classes.  A 
run-of-the-mill  paper  in  an  advanced 
class  is  not  given  the  "C"  it  deserves, 
but  a  "B"  or  even  an  "A."  Advanced 
teachers  seem  to  have  a  deep-rooted 
fear  of  giving  "C"  grades,  even 
though  the  student's  work  is  only 
average   for   the   class. 

The  advanced  program  at  W-L 
today  is  not  nearly  as  effective  as  it 
should  be.  Its  major  faults  lie  not  in 
the  theory  behind  it  but  in  its  prac- 
tice. These  faults  can  be  corrected  by 
the  students  and  teachers  involved  in 
the  program.  Nonetheless,  I  have 
found  the  advanced  programs 


able  because  of  the  greater  amount 
of  work  required  and  the  material 
presented;  but  if  it  is  to  be  successful, 
it  must  be  improved  so  that  it  will 
encourage  able  students  to  want  to 
learn  and  to  do  the  best  work  of 
which  they  are  capable. 

Stephen  Noel 

Since  the  Russians  pushed  ahead  of 
us  in  space  in  1957,  our  education 
system  has  been  constantly  accused 
of  not  meeting  the  Soviet  challenge. 
In  answer  to  this  challenge,  advanced 
courses  have  been  set  up  to  educate 
the  "most  promising''  students  faster 
and  better.  I  have  been  a  part  of  this 
speed-up.  I  have  taken  nine  advanced 
placement,  accelerated,  or  intensified 
courses;  and  I  can  honestly  say  that 
if  I  had  it  to  do  over  again,  I  never 
would  have  taken  them. 

I  would  like  to  answer  some  of  the 
arguments  favoring  the  advanced 
program.  One  such  argument  is  that 
the  better  teachers  are  in  advanced 
courses.  Without  advanced  courses 
the  good  teachers  now  teaching  them 
would  be  available  to  everyone.  I 
feel  that  the  advanced  course  teachers, 
good  and  bad,  should  be  available  to 
all  students.   This  is  only  fair. 

One  of  the  most  appealing  points 
for  advanced  courses  is  the  increased 
freedom  of  discussion  and  study. 
First,  I  disagree  with  freedom  of 
speech — for  people  our  age  anyway.  I 
have  been  in  quite  a  few  advanced 
discussion  courses,  and  I  could  call 
none  of  them  a  success.  We  either 
express  ideas  filched  from  a  book  or 
wildly  formulate  our  own  opinions. 
In  either  case  it  works  out  poorly, 
partly  because  some  of  us  say  nothing 
while  others  are  so  eager  to  talk  they 
don't  bother  listening  to  their  class- 
mates. But  the  main  reason  we  fail 
in  discussion  is  that  we  are  still 
valu-    immature  sixteen-  or  seventeen-year- 
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olds  whether  we  like  to  think  so  or 
not.  We  need  to  discuss  things — but 
not  in  school.  I  don't  think  our  ramb- 
lings  should  be  a  vital  part  of  a  school 
education. 

I  also  object  to  the  "freedom"  of 
study  granted  by  the  advanced 
courses.  I  have  found  it  a  burden 
rather  than  a  freedom.  The  advanced 
courses  restricted  my  sitting  down 
carefree  and  reading  a  dime  novel  or 
perusing  an  atlas.  The  only  way  I  get 
my  old  freedom  of  study  is  to  skimp 
on  the  piles  of  advanced  work;  and,  if 
I'm  going  to  skimp,  why  take  the 
courses  in  the  first  place?  I  much 
prefer  the  regular  courses  in  which 
the  student  can  move  ahead  on  his 
own,  if  he  wants  to;  or,  if  he  doesn't 
care  to,  he  won't  be  swamped  with 
work. 

My  main  objection  to  advanced 
courses  is  in  the  argument  that  my 
advanced  classmates  are  smarter. 
Well,  it  is  true  that  they  generally 
have  higher  IQ  s,  but  this  is  about 
the  only  advantage  they  have. 
Though  many  of  them  don't  like  to 
say  so,  they  are  just  like  everyone 
else — only  a  little  more  conceited. 
(This  is  not  a  completely  fair  general- 
ization because  about  half  of  the 
advanced  students  are  neither  con- 
ceited nor  sophisticated.)  Just  like 
everyone  else  they  have  to  eat,  sleep, 
take  baths  regularly,  laugh,  cry. 
exercise,  and  then  eat  again. 

But  what  bothers  me  is  that  so 
many  of  them  forget  this  and  think 
they  are  really  something  out  of  the 
ordinary.  This  egoism  is  accentuated 
by  the  advanced  programs.  Students 
will  befriend  only  their  advanced 
classmates.  They  call  students  in  reg- 
ular classes  "regular  students''  as  if 
they  themselves  were  something 
above  the  norm.  Some  of  these  "regu- 
lar students"  have  commented  that 
they  were  treated  like  dirt  until  they 


got  "in"  advanced  courses. .  Again  I 
should  say  that  there  are  many 
unsnobbish  advanced  students,  but  I 
don't  think  their  presence  excuses 
the  program. 

I  object  to  the  principle  of  group- 
ing students  aside  from  the  fact  that 
it  makes  some  students  snobby  and 
others  resentful.  As  one  of  my 
teachers  has  said,  the  public  high 
school  is  our  last  chance  to  see  all 
the  people,  rich  and  poor,  smart  and 
stupid;  those  good  with  words  and 
those  good  with  auto  parts.  When  a 
section  of  the  high  school  is  isolated 
into  advanced  classes,  the  democracy 
of  the  high  school  degenerates  into  a 
sort  of  aristocracy.  As  it  is,  the  "reg- 
ular students"  don't  get  the  advan- 
tage of  having  the  top  students  in 
their  classes,  nor  do  the  top  students 
have  the  advantage  of  mingling  with 
the  majority  of  their  schoolmates. 

I  remember  how  much  fun  it  used 
to  be  each  September  to  wait  for  a 
new  class  to  file  in.  I  never  knew  who 
was  going  to  be  in  my  classes  or 
what  new  friends  I  might  make.  But 
in  advanced  classes  all  this  is  lost. 
It's  the  same  people  year  after  year, 
class  after  class.  Many  of  these  people 
are  very  enjoyable,  but  I  still  wish  I 
could  have  a  greater  variety  of 
acquaintances  in  my  classes.  I  don't 
think  it  is  wise  to  associate  with  the 
same  group  continually.  It  is  this 
which  causes  the  snobbish  cliquism  of 
the  advanced  courses. 

I  doubt  that  these  courses  are 
really  so  advanced,  and  above  all  I 
feel  the  program  fails  because  of  its 
social  defects.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  high  school  should  group  some 
students  and  call  them  "advanced"  or 
why  these  students  should  be  pushed 
unduly  in  order  to  "beat  the  Rus- 
sians." In  college  they  will  have 
plenty  of  cliques  and  plenty  ot  pres- 
sures. Why  can't  we  wait  until  then? 
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VALEDICTION 


Patty  Jeffkrson 


Illustrated  by  Vivian  Hixson 


I  weep  not  for  the  passing  of  these  days — 
Those  roses,  pink  and  lush,  some  yellow-curled; 
Mulberries,  tart  and  new  as  this  dawns  haze; 
These  honeysuckle  walks  from  world  to  world. 

Fast  as  May  rain  my  tears  will  cease  to  flow. 
The  sun  again  will  wake  and,  presently, 
This  present  will  be  gone,  and  then  be  now — 
And  1  no  more  with  you,  nor  you  with  me. 

It  is  not  that  these  days  must  pass — I  cry 
That  they  must  mean  so  little,  by  and  by. 
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THE  RETURN 


Martha  McGill 


Martha  McGill  wrote  this  story  for 
her  Advanced  Placement  English 
class.  Martha  is  a  winner  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
contest  and  has  been  on  the  Washing- 
ton-Lee team  at  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  English  contest  for  the 
past  two  years. 

She  wrote  this  story  shortly  after 
being  accepted  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Vermont.  At  the  time  she  had  a 
few  doubts  in  the  back  of  her  mind — 
doubts  which  almost  all  seniors  are 
having  at  this  time  of  year. 


6  '  \/i  OM'    THIS    HAS  been  the 
1V1  best  Thanksgiving  vacation 

I've  ever  had.  I'll  really  be  sorry  to 

get  back  to  school." 

"Well,  Kathy,  I'm  glad  you've 
enjoyed  it." 

"It  was  just  so  good  to  be  home 
after  being  away  for  two  months.  I 
guess  my  first  two  months  at  college 
weren't  supposed  to  be  the  easiest  in 
the  world,  anyway." 

"I'm  sure  they  weren't.  We'll  be 
leaving  in  a  few  minutes.  Are  you 
sure  you've  got  everything  you  want 
to  take  back  to  school  with  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Don't  you  think  you'd  better  go 
back  upstairs  and  check,  just  to  be 
sure?" 

"No,  I'm  sure,"  replied  Kathy, 
rather  sharply. 

"All  right.  We'll  leave  in  just  a  few 
minutes.  I'm  going  out  to  the  car." 

"I  think  I'll  wait  here  till  we're 
ready." 

As  her  mother  went  outside,  Kathy 
wandered  over  to  the  sofa  and  sat 
down.  She  picked  up  a  magazine  and 
paged  through  it,  looking  at  it  but  not 
really    reading    it.    She    muttered, 


Illustrated  by  Mary  Lee  Jefferson 

"Well,  if  we  have  to  leave,  let's  leave 
now,  without  all  this  fooling  around. 
Putting  it  off  doesn't   help  at   all." 

"Kathy,  are  you  ready?"  her  father 
called  from  the  kitchen. 

"Yes,  I've  been  ready." 
Then  let's  get  on  our  way.    We 
have  a  good  four  hours'  drive  to  get 
you  back  to  school." 

"All  right,  I'm  coming." 

Kathy  walked  slowly,  holding  the 
magazine  as  she  and  her  father  went 
out  to  the  car.  As  soon  as  she  was 
seated  inside,  she  said,  "Well,  this  is 
good-by  till   Christmas." 

"But  it's  only  a  month  away," 
added  her  mother.  "You'll  be  back 
home  almost  as  soon  as  you  get  to 
school." 

"Well,  not  quite,  but  1  hope  it'll 
seem  like  that.  This  has  been  such  a 
wonderful  holiday  that  I  really  hate  to 
leave." 

"It'll  be  good  to  get  back  to  school 
though." 

"Oh,  sure,  but  I'm  already  looking 
forward  to  Christmas.  Why  don't  we 
give  a  party  then  since  everyone  will 
be  home  from  school?" 

"Of  course  we  can,  but  aren't  there 
some  friends  you've  made  this  year 
that  you'd  like  to  invite?" 

"Well,  yes,  but  they  all  live  too  far 
away." 

"Maybe  one  or  two  would  like  to 
spend  a  weekend  with  us." 

"We'll  see  how  things  work  out." 

"All  right." 

The  car  continued  on  its  way.  As 
the  day  became  hotter,  Kathy,  sitting 
alone  in  the  back  seat,  quietly  took 
off  her  coat.  As  she  did  this,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  magazine,  which  was  still 
in  her  hand,  suddenly  registered. 
"Now  where  on  earth  did  that  come 
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from?"  she  wondered.  Distracted,  she 
put  the  magazine  aside.  When  the 
sun  began  to  shine  directly  on  her, 
Kathy  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the 
car,  where  she  would  be  more  com- 
fortable. For  the  most  part,  however, 
she  simply  looked  out  of  the  window. 
After  three  hours  of  traveling,  they 
stopped  at  a  restaurant  along  the 
highway. 

After  they  were  seated  at  a  table, 
her  father  asked,  "What  would  you 
like  to  eat,  Kathy?  Are  you  very 
hungry?" 

"Just  a  minute,  give  me  time  to 
decide.  But  I'm  not  really  very 
hungry." 

"You  don't  look  very  well,  dear," 
her  mother  remarked.  "Do  you  feel 
all  right?" 

"Not  especially.  But  it's  just  the 
traveling.  You  know  how  it  always 
affects  me." 

"You  certainly  were  quiet  on  the 
way,"  her  mother  added. 

"I  just  didn't  have  anything  to  say. 
Besides,  going  back  to  school  is  sort 
of  a  letdown  after  vacation." 

"I  should  think  you'd  be  looking 
forward  to  getting  back." 

"Oh,  I  am,  I  guess.  Of  course." 

"You  don't  sound  very  enthusiastic. 
Is  everything  all  right  at  school?" 

"All  right,  I  suppose." 

"Well,  if  you  say  so.  But  if  there  is 
anything  wrong,  please  tell  us." 

"Of  course  I  will,  you  know  that, 
but  there's  nothing  wrong  now,  I  tell 
you." 

Lunch  continued  quietly,  without 
the  usual  conversation.  Katny  ate  part 
of  her  sandwich  without  enthusiasm 
and  then  left  the  rest.  Her  parents  did 
not  press  her  to  eat  or  to  explain  her 
lack  of  appetite.  Somewhat  rested  by 
their  stop,,  they  returned  to  the  car 
and  the  road. 

An  hour  later  they  arrived  at 
Kathy's  dorm.   Walking  up  the  two 


flights  of  steps,  Kathy  carried  her 
books,  and  her  father  carried  her  suit- 
case. He  reached  her  room  and  went 
inside. 

"Where  shall  I  put  your  bag, 
Kathy?" 

"Anywhere  is  fine.  I'll  unpack  it  as 
soon  as  you  leave,  probably." 

"I  see  your  roommate's  not  back 
yet,"  her  mother  said. 

"Oh,  don't  worry,  she'll  be  back." 

"Why,  Kathy,  what  in  the  world  is 
the  matter  with  you?  What  do  you 
mean  by  that?" 

"Nothing." 

"You  do  like  your  roommate,  don't 


you 


?" 


"She's  all  right.  But,  you  know, 
two  people  are  bound  to  get  fed  up 
with  each  other  once  in  a  while. 
That's  all." 

"Well,  all  right." 

"Good-bye  Kathy,"  her  mother 
said.  "We'll  see  you  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  at  Christmas.  Don't  forget  to 
write  us." 

"I  won't." 

"Good-bye  Kathy.  We'll  see  you 
soon." 

"Bye." 

Then  they  left.  Kathy  walked  with 
them  to  the  door  and  watched  them 
walk  down  the  stairway  before  she 
closed  the  door.  She  heard  the  car's 
motor  start  and  went  over  to  the  win- 
dow to  see  them  leave.  The  car 
turned  from  the  campus  drive  onto 
the  town  street,  and  they  were  gone. 
Kathy  sat  down  on  her  bed,  then 
slowly  began  to  unpack  her  suitcase. 
An  hour  later  her  roommate  was  back 
with  her  family.  Kathy  greeted  them 
and  then  left  the  room,  deciding  that 
this  was  the  best  thing  for  her  to  do. 
She  went  downstairs,  bought  a  Coke, 
and  drank  it  as  she  sat  in  the  dorm's 
living  room.  When  she  thought  that 
her  roommate's  family  must  have  left, 
(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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THE  BEACH  AT  NIGHT 


Jennifer  Kidney 


Illustrated  by  Sandra  Kearns 


The  blackest  night  with  only  the  light 

of  stars,  a  galaxy 

of  diamonds  on  black  velvet  in  a  jeweler's  showcase — 

my  feeling  is  my  sight. 

The  sand  beneath  me 

is  still  warm  from  the  persistence  of  the  heat  of  day. 

The  song  of  the  ocean  permeates  the  night. 

Bits  of  phosphorescent  algae 

tossed  on  the  sand  by  the  fickle  surf  glow  like  fireflies. 

Standing  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  closing  my  eyes, 

listening  only,  feeling  only  the  rush  of  water  about  my  feet 

and  then  the  water  carrying  the  sand  and  burying  my  feet 

as  the  waves  recede. 


♦    * 
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ASSEMBLAGE 

A  piece  of  torn,  stained  cloth;  forks, 
knives,  dishes,  shoes,  wheels;  wood- 
weathered  and  paint  peeling — this  is 
an  assemblage. 

Rather  than  trying  to  represent  an 
object,  the  artist  has  actually  included 
it  in  his  work.  He  has  snatched  up  a 
bit  of  our  environment  and  placed  it 
before  us. 

The  assemblage  has  narrowed  the 
gap  between  painting  and  sculpture 
as  well  as  between  art  and  everyday 
life.  It  is  a  new  medium.  It  has  often 
been  labeled  "angry,"  "beat,"  or 
"sick,"  but  its  place  in  the  growing 
field  of  modern  art  cannot  be  denied. 


SPRING  CLEANING  by  Linda  Thompson  below;  EDUCATION 
and  BREAKFAST  by  Mike  Saunders  right. 
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PLASTER  SCULPTURE  BY  JEAN   ULMER 


PORTRAIT 


FAMILY  GROUP 


LOVE 
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WOOD  SCULPTURE  BY  JEAN   ULMER 


CEDARMAN 


THE  MISFITS 
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RE  SCULPTURE  BY  KRISTI  BROWN 


WIRE  SCULPTURE 


PENMAN 


Do  not  tarry,  vote  for  Barry! 

Oh,  haven't  you  heard? 

He's  just  like  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry 

Byrd. 

He's  a  man,  a  Marlboro  man, 
An  Elk,  a  Shriner,  a  forty-niner. 
He's  adept  with  a  scuba, 
Plays  "Dixie''  on  the  tuba, 
And  he  says  he's  gonna 
Test  our  atom  bombs  on  Cuba 
Instead  of  Arizona. 


SPRING 


Illustrated  by  Mike  Saunders 


Now  Barry's  for  the  black,  man  except  for  his  skin, 
And  if  you  try  to  pin  him  down,  he's  blowin'  in  the  wind. 
Oh,  let's  repeal  amendment  one  and  have  God  in  our  schools. 
And  let's  let  Barry  buck  the  Court  and  make  our  golden  rules. 

Poor  Barry,  he's  got  the  conscience  of  a  conservative 
Without  the  paunches  of  a  conservative. 

So  though  his  theories  don't  hold  water, 
And  you  hate  the  name  Goldwater, 
And  his  plans  are  visionary — 
Go  ahead,  play  Presidential  hari-kari. 
Go  ahead  and  cast  your  vote  for  Barry. 
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ART  FROM  AGONY 


Marcus  Parsons 

THE  OTHER  DAY,  while 
resting  in  the  usual  stuporous 
insensibility  before  a  TV  set,  we  were 
abruptly  startled  back  to  quasi- 
consciousness  by  an  advertisement 
that  we  have  seen  many  times  before. 
In  it,  a  Joe-average  housewife  was 
shown  in.  her  kitchen  feverishly 
toiling  over  some  quick-cook  goodies 
for  her  soon-returning  husband.  Con- 
vinced that  the  woman  was  preparing 
the  culinary  delights  improperly,  a 
kindly  old  mother-in-law  stepped  in 
to  suggest  an  improvement.  At  the 
suggestion,  the  heroine  stopped  her 
labor,  clenched  her  fists,  turned,  and 
in  the  best  thespian  tradition  gritted 
out  a  well-known  neurotic  expression 
of  rugged  individualism.  Properly 
humbled,  Mother-in-law  meekly 
staggered  away  and  sat  down  to  mope 
in  her  exercise,  her  rocking  chair. 
Suddenly  this  bubble  of  gloom  was 
burst  when  the  heroine  re-entered 
and  apologetically  presented  Mother 
with  one  of  the  goodies.  Mother  was 
pleased  by  this  turn  of  events,  but 
puzzled,  too.  To  explain  this  reform, 
a  narroator  here  cut  in.  He  first  told 
us  that  the  heroine  had  been  briefly 
afflicted  with  a  common  cranial  dis- 
order known  as  a  headache.  We  were 
assured  that  the  malady  could  be 
cured.  To  effect  the  miraculous  cure, 
he  said,  the  heroine  (with  whom  the 
viewer  is  to  identify)  had  taken  an 
oral  fix.  The  moral  was  that  to  keep 
mothers-in-law  happy,  you  should 
always  have  on  hand  a  large  supply  of 
drugs.  It  was  these  drugs,  of  course, 
that  the  advertisement  was  selling. 
Moved  by  the  histrionics,  but  un- 
convinced as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
drugs  (we  have  never  taken  this  par- 
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ticular  brand  and  can  still  choose 
from  among  others)  we  decided  that 
we  would  conceive  a  better  way  to 
sell  the  product  on  TV.  Our  theatrical 
genius  quickly  revealed  itself. 

The  plan  is  admittedly  rather  ex- 
pensive, but  we  are  convinced  that 
returns  at  the  pillbox-office  will  justify 
such  expense.  To  one-up  one  of  the 
competitors,  whose  bit  lasts  sixty 
seconds,  our  film  is  to  last  exactly 
fifty-nine.  There  are  to  be  three  mem- 
bers of  the  cast.  These  are  Chet 
Huntley,  Richard  Burton,  and  Anita 
Ekberg.  They  are  to  be  paid  a  million 
dollars  apiece.  The  filming  is  to  take 
place  in  Senegal  and  is  to  last  one 
year.  During  this  period,  believable 
rumors  about  financial  figures  (mil- 
lions), and  geometrical  figures 
(eternal  triangles,  etc.)  are  to  be 
circulated.  Major  press  contacts  will 
be  Dorothy  Kilgallen,  Drew  Pearson 
(Anita  Ekberg  will  invite  Senator 
Ellender  back  to  Africa),  and  Walter 
Lippmann  (a  coup  against  the  native 
government  will  be  engineered). 
From  this  point  on,  public  relations 
should  take  care  of  themselves. 

What  about  the  plot?  It  will  be 
very  simple: 

— Enter  Richard  Burton  in  a  Ham- 
let suit,  with  dagger.  He  clutches 
head  with  one  hand,  draws  dagger 
with  other. 

B.  "To  be,  or  not  to  be  .  .  ." 

Briefly  continues  speech,  in  which 
suicide  is  complated. 

— Enter  Anita  Ekberg  in  as  scant  of 
an  Ophelia  suit  as  is  tactful.  Burton 
spots  Ekberg,  expresses  interest. 

B.  "Soft  you  now!  The  fair  Anita! 
(to  E.)  Nymph,  in  they  .  .  ." 

(Continued  on  Page  44) 
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WHEN  THE  BREEZES  COME 
TO  PULASKI 


Stephen  Noll 

TOM  FOUND  himself  far  from 
home  when  the  breezes  picked 
up  and  started  ruffling  his  silk  shirt. 
When  the  breezes  come  to  Pulaski, 
they  blow  away  the  stench  of  the  day, 
ana  then  the  rain  comes.  Tom 
shivered  and  looked  for  shelter  from 
the  coming  storm. 

The  sky  got  dark  as  night  fell  and 
the  black  clouds  came.  Tom  felt  the 
black  hulk  of  a  house  approaching. 
He  couldn't  see  it,  but  he'  could  feel 
its  presence.  It  breathed  blackness  at 
him.  Finally  he  saw  the  outline  of  the 
house  blacker  against  the  black  sky. 

"Is  anybody  home?''  Tom  yelled. 

"Come  on  up."  A  voice  rose  out  of 
the  darkness.  He  could  see  the 
glowing  of  a  pipe  and  the  outline 
of  a  rifle  pointed  at  him.  He  quivered 
as  he  ascended  onto  the  porch.  A 
match  was  struck  illumining  a  bodi- 
less face,  a  Satanmask,  which 
changed  shape  and  shadow  as  the 
flame  flickered. 

"What's  your  name,  son?'' 

"Tom  Garrow,  sir." 

"Are  you  Jud  Garrow's  son?" 

"No  sir,  he  was  my  grandpa." 

The  first  drop  of  rain  plopped  on 
the  tin  porch  roof.  Immediately  it 
was  followed  by  a  horde  of  noisy 
drops.  Soon  water  was  pouring  in 
runnels  off  the  corrugated  edge  of  the 
porch;  it  gave  no  sign  of  letting  up. 
The  dampness  must  have  put  out  the 
old  man's  pipe;  for  suddenly  another 
match  flared,  and  again  the  old  face 
flickered  in  eerie  light. 

"It  looks  like  you  re  stuck  here  for 
a  while."  He  shook  the  match  out  and 
drew  in  on  his  pipe.  "Since   you're 
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my  company,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  keep 
you  entertained?' 

"Oh,  no  sir,  I'll  leave  right  now. 
Rain  doesn't  bother  me." 

The  voice  continued,  oblivious  to 
Tom's  offer. 

"Did  you  know  your  grandpa 
helped  start  the  Klan?" 

'  No  sir." 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  Klan, 
Tom?" 

Tom  realized  he  would  have  to  wait 
out  the  shower.  "I  don't  know,  sir. 
They're  mighty  scary.  My  ma  always 
told  me  they  were  killers.  She  used  to 
bundle  me  in  the  closet  when  the 
Klan  rode  by.  She  said  you  couldn't 
trust  the  scum  for  a  grain  of  decency. 
She  told  me  it  was  their  fault  that 
Grandpa  died.  But  they  didn't  really 
kill  Grandpa;  they  just  haunted  him. 
I  don't  know  that  they're  killers,  but 
I  think  they're  mighty  scary." 

He  couldn't  help  it;  he  started 
flowing  into  a  story.  "I  remember 
when  I  was  little  there  was  this  shack 
full  of  colored  people  down  the  old 
lumber  road.  That  shack  was  all  alone 
there  with  a  family  of  fourteen  living 
in  it.  The  father  had  been  shot  some 
years  before.  The  older  children  dug 
up  roots  to  eat  while  the  younger 
ones  came  around  our  houses  begging 
for  food.  I  remember  one  of  them — 
a  little  girl  with  two  pigtails.  She 
always  had  two  red  ribbons  tied  on 
her  pigtails.  They  looked  like  two 
red  butterflies.  We  never  gave  the 
kids  any  money,  but  Ma  always  gave 
the  girl  a  hunk  of  chocolate  or  some- 
thing. 

"Anyway,    the    little    kids    came 
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around  so  often  and  looked  so  pitiful 
that  folks  started  getting  mad  at  them 
and  telling  them  to  beat  it  or  else. 
Some  of  the  neighbor  kids  beat  up 
one  of  the  colored  kids.  But  the 
mother  kept  sending  her  children 
back  to  town  because  she  needed  the 
money  real  bad. 

"Finally  one  night  the  Klan  showed 
up  at  the  lone  shack  and  burned  a 
cross.  Then  they  set  fire  to  the  house. 
I  woke  up  sudden  and,  seeing  the 
flames  far  off,  ran  over  the  fields  so  I 
could  see  what  was  going  on.  The 
house  was  spurting  fire.  Out  front  in 
the  road,  white-hooded  demons 
danced  about.  Some  of  them  were 
standing  idly  around  talking  like 
nothing  was  going  on.  Out  back  of 
the  house  I  saw  some  black  shadows 
running  for  the  woods.  They  were  all 
shadow — almost  invisible  against  the 
black  forest. 

"Townspeople  came  running,  and 
the  hooded  figures  mounted  their 
horses  and  galloped  off.  I  ran  to  the 
house  but  it  was  too  hot  to  stick 
around.  The  Klan  had  done  it.  The 
Negroes  had  gotten  away  and  hadn't 
been  seen — except  one.  Next  day  a 
little  charred  body  was  shoveled  up 
in  the  rubble.  It  must  have  been  the 
little  girl  with  the  butterfly  ribbons; 
there  wasn't  any  hair  or  ribbons  left 
but  the  body  was  the  right  size.  I 
emember  how  sick  I  felt.  I  don't  care 
that  much  about  colored  people  but 
why  did  it  have  to  be  the  little  girl 
with  the  red  ribbons?  I  never  could 
ngure  out  why  she  was  the  one.'' 

Tom  suddenly  realized  he  had  been 
rambling.  He  blushed. 

"You  like  to  tell  tales,  son?" 

"Well,  I  guess  I'm  sort  of  used  to 
it,"  Tom  acfmitted. 

The  old  man  sucked  on  his  pipe 
and  began  to  rock  slightly  in  his 
chair.  "Tom,  I  have  only  one  story 
to  tell — one  horror  story.  It  isn't  very 


original;  it's  the  same  one  your 
grandpa  would  have  told  you.  It's  the 
story  of  my  gang,  probably  not  much 
different  from  gangs  today.  We  were 
young  and  bored  and  wild,  Tom.  We 
thought  we  could  do  no  wrong.  We 
were  mighty  cocky.  After  it  was  over, 
Tom,  we  were  crippled  old  men, 
withered  old  men.  We  were  hollow 
inside,  like  a  dried  reed;  you  could 
snap  us  in  half,  and  we  were  nothing 
inside.  We  were  all  waiting  for  death. 
Your  grandpa  got  it  first,  lucky  man. 
Then  the  others  went,  one  by  one. 
Now  only  I  am  left  of  that  youthful 
band,  and  how  I  wish  I  were  off  to 
join  them  in  hell. 

"We  were  all  good  boys  to  start, 
Tom.  You  know,  everybody  starts  off 
good.  When  you  come  into  this  world 
moist  and  soft,  you  are  faultless.  Not 
a  sin  touches  your  downv  head.  You 
suck  contentedly  at  your  mother's 
breast,  and  nothing  in  this  dirty  world 
daunts  you.  Well,  we  were  pretty 
much  like  babes  before  the  war. 

"Then  the  war  came  like  a  huge 
monster  with  bloody  fingers.  Your 
grandpa,  I,  and  four  others  from 
Pulaski  enlisted  in  the  same  cavalry 
brigade.  When  Forrest  was  gathering 
his  unit,  we  were  shipped  off  to  him. 
The  war  went  by  us  in  flashing  shades 
of  blood  red  and  sabre  silver.  We  rode 
all  night,  laid  ambush,  firing  at  dark 
shadows  called  the  enemy,  and  ran 
during  the  day.  The  war  wasn't  so  bad 
for  us  because  we  never  had  time  to 
bury  the  dead. 

"When  it  was  over,  we  went  back 
to  Pulaski,  which  had  been  a  battle- 
field for  Bragg,  Rosecrans,  Sherman, 
Johnston,  and  all  the  others.  Our 
homes  were  shambles.  Along  the  dirt 
roads  the  ashes  of  a  noble  mansion 
would  lie  as  a  grim  reminder  of  the 
holocaust.  The  fields  were  desolated; 
many  were  mass  graveyards  with 
fresh    earth    mounds    alongside    the 
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weed-covered  mounds  of  '62  and  '63. 
The  town  was  wrecked.  Chairs  and 
store  signs  littered  the  streets.  Pulaski 
was  overflowing  with  refugees,  all 
dazed  and  hungry.  They  passed  over 
the  litter,  stumbled  over  it,  too 
stricken  to  clean  it  up. 

"Bands  of  marauders  pillaged  the 
countryside.  Families  were  no  longer 
safe  in  the  farmhouses  unless  all  the 
doors  were  guarded.  The  bandits 
would  swoop  out  of  the  forest,  burn 
the  house,  take  what  little  food  there 
was,  and  return  to  their  hideout. 
Some  of  these  outlaws  wore  Confed- 
erate uniforms,  but  most  had  been 
robbing  and  burning  all  through  the 
war.  Trie  towns  were  the  only  safe 
places,  but  there  was  no  food  in  the 
towns.  Babies  with  bloated  stomachs 
wailed  all  night.  Men  and  women 
rummaged  through  the  trash  heaps. 
Brawls  broke  out  among  screaming 
women  and  withered  men  over  a 
moldy  slice  of  bread.  We  didn't  mind 
it;  we  had  lived  without  food  since 
1863. 

"There  was  little  we  could  do  to 
rebuild  anything.  All  our  friends  and 
relatives  had  been  scattered  to  the 
winds  by  the  tempest,  and  we 
couldn't  find  jobs.  There  were  no 
plows,  no  seeds,  no  plow  horses. 
There  wasn't  even  any  land.  Most  of 
it  had  turned  to  dust  under  the  tread 
of  the  vast  armies.  What  little  re- 
mained the  Yankees  were  handing 
out  to  the  colored  folks.  We  simply 
sat  around  on  crates,  bored  and 
listless.  Every  once  in  a  while  we 
would  hear  news  of  jobs  up  in  Nash- 
ville. We  would  gallop  up  there  only 
to  find  the  same  broken  town  and 
dazed  people. 

"Bored  to  death  as  we  sat  around 
on  our  crates  or  at  Jake  Brady's  roof- 
less house,  we  started  telling  stories — 
war  stories,  love  stories,  anything  we 
could  dream    up.    We    became    real 


good  at  inventing  stories,  so  good 
that  we  began  to  think  up  pranks  and 
tricks  to  pull  on  people — especially 
the  Negroes.  They  were  easy  to  scare. 
Most  of  them  were  scared  stiff  of 
ghosts  and  eerie  sounds  and  sights. 
They  constantly  feared  that  their 
dead  masters  would  return  to  haunt 
them.  They  were  so  pitifully  ignorant 
and  superstitious  that  it  didn't  take 
much  effort  to  dream  up  a  prank  to 
set  them  quaking. 

"We  played  our  pranks  in  a  ran- 
dom sort  of  way,  and  it  was  such  fun 
that  I  suggested  we  form  a  club,  a 
gang.  Oh,  I  wish  my  tongue  had 
Fallen  out.  We  were  at  Jake  Brady's 
place  sitting  around  a  fire.  The  light 
flickered  on  the  faces  of  my  friends, 
and  I  saw  that  they  were  pleased  with 
the  suggestion.  I  said  we  ought  to 
give  the  club  some  Greek  name  since 
it  was  going  to  be  high  secret.  One  of 
the  guys  suggested  "kuklos."  He  told 
us  it  meant  'circle''  and  that  we  were 
to  be  the  inner  circle  of  the  club.  So 
we  all  clasped  hands  and  "kuklos" 
became  our  name.  We  sat  up  all  night 
making  elaborate  rules  and  plans  for 
the  society.  When  we  broke  up  for  the 
night,  we  all  looked  forward  to  a 
bright  and  adventurous  future. 

It  took  a  lot  of  work  to  get  the 
society  rolling,  but  we  had  all  day 
every  day  to  work  on  it.  We  inducted 
new  members  at  ghostly  hours.  We 
led  the  inductees  barefoot  over  the 
fields  and  marshes.  One  of  the  doubt- 
ful choices  (we  wanted  only  men  of 
good  character  and  temperance)  we 
rolled  down  Scott's  hill  in  a  barrel. 
His  screams  were  heard  by  the 
colored  people  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  they  started  wailing  also,  which 
simply  increased  the  fright  of  our 
poor  inductee. 

"While  we  were  growing  in  num- 
bers, your  grandpa  Jud  and  three 
other  inner  circle  men  scrounged  up 
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costumes  for  us.  When  I  rode  out  for 
our  first  prank,  I  wore  a  long  white 
robe  and  false  shoulders  and  a  false 
head  which  made  me  look  twelve  feet 
tall.  During  later  raids  I  wore  chains, 
skeleton  hands  in  my  sleeves,  and  a 
skull  on  my  saddle  horn.  My  horse 
was  usually  draped  in  sheets  unless 
I  had  to  ride  fast. 

"On  our  first  ride  we  gathered 
twenty  members  and  pranced  out  to  a 
Negro  house  by  the  edge  of  town.  We 
galloped  round  and  round  the  house 
making  wailing  and  screeching  poises 
with  some  old  Hallowe'en  noise- 
makers  we  had  found.  The  blacks 
inside  couldn't  break  through  our 
galloping  circle,  so  they  hid  crying  in 
the  house.  After  we  had  scared  them 
enough,  we  rode  off. 

We  had  a  little  party  after  so  suc- 
cessful an  evening.  The  mayor  of 
Pulaski  dropped  by  and  told  us  what  a 
grand  job  we  were  doing.  He  asked  us 
if  we  wouldn't  parade  in  the  streets 
for  the  starving  children.  He  knew 
they'd  get  a  kick  out  of  it.  It  was  a 
good  way  to  attract  more  members 
(and  we  fools  thought  we  wanted 
more  members).  So  "kuklos"  paraded 
the  following  night.  We  formed  our 
ranks  so  it  looked  like  a  procession 
of  fifty,  rather  than  twenty,  twelve- 
foot  ghosts.  Our  demonstration  broke 
up  a  colored  church  meeting;  and  the 
kids  did  love  it. 

The  next  week  we  rode  out  to  an 
old  Negro  hut  ten  miles  out  of  town. 
Five  of  us  dismounted  and  crept  in- 
doors. The  colored  man  was  asleep. 
We  surrounded  his  bed  and  trickled 
water  on  his  chest.  When  he  started 
up,  we  wailed  and  waved  our  skeleton 
arms  over  his  bed.  I  can  still  remem- 
ber his  black  face — frozen  with  fear, 
his  lips  hopelessly  quivering,  his  eyes 
lolling  like  full  moons  in  a  black  sky. 
He  lay  paralyzed  for  several  moments 
then  burst  through  us  for  the  door. 


He  bowled  your  grandpa  over.  I  re- 
member that.  With  thirty  pounds  of 
false  body  on  his  shoulders  your  un- 
wieldy grandpa  tottered  over  easily 
and  broke  into  two  pieces,  so  to 
speak.  At  any  rate  the  poor  fellow  met 
three  more  of  us  at  the  door.  He  gave 
a  short  shriek  and  scrambled  out  a 
window.  His  wife  and  kids  had 
awakened  and  were  kneeling  in  the 
corner  praying.  We  left  a  skeleton 
hand  under  his  covers,  mounted,  and 
rode  off.  Again  we  celebrated  our 
victory,  and  again  we  were  extolled 
by  the  mayor  and  the  white  folks." 

His  pipe  was  out.  The  rain  con- 
tinued to  patter  raucously  on  the  tin 
porch  roof.  Tom  was  keyed  up  by  now 
and  could  hardly  wait  for  the  new 
pipe  to  be  lit  and  the  story  continued. 

"Anyway,  don't  get  to  thinking  we 
just  scared  the  blacks.  Mostly  that's 
what  we  did.  But  less  than  a  week 
after  we  scared  that  man  I  was  telling 
you  about,  marauders  tried  to  sack 
the  town.  We  "kuklos"  men  got  on 
our  horses,  and  beat  them  off.  Most  of 
us  didn't  have  guns,  but  neither  did 
they.  It  was  a  pitiful  battle — wolf 
against  wolf.  They  finally  skulked  off 
and  left  us  possession  of  the  battle- 
field. Another  triumph. 

"Needless  to  say,  our  fame  spread. 
Soon  there  were  fifteen  dens  in  and 
around  Pulaski.  The  idea  was 
spreading  across  the  border  into 
Georgia.  We  were  having  a  hard  time 
controlling  the  dens,  but  they  were 
still  pretty  clean   in   their  activities. 

"I  remember  one  night  we  visited 
a  Negro  farm  and  called  the  man  out 
into  the  yard.  He  came  out,  trembling 
before  our  ghostly  twelve-foot  forms. 
We  told  him  that  we  were  the  Con- 
federate dead  of  Shiloh  and  that  we 
had  been  wandering  through  hell  for 
three  years  now  and  were  very  thirsty. 
We  ordered  him  to  bring  us  water. 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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ZEITGEIST;  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  THE  TIMES 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

areas  involved,  and  a  short  film  docu- 
menting the  preparation  for  and 
execution  of  the  D-Day  invasion, 
which  as  you  may  know  was  the 
largest  military  movement  in  the 
history  of  the  world.'' 

As  the  guide  finished  talking,  the 
bus  glidea  to  a  halt  in  front  of  a  low 
brick  building  standing  alone  on  the 
edge  of  a  knuckle  of  land  beyond 
which  was  a  large  beach.  The  beach 
was  wide  and  bare  except  for  a  giant 
block  of  dirty  green  concrete  poised 
heavily  about  a  hundred  yards  out 
on  the  sand.  This, '  David  supposed, 
was  something  left  from  the  invasion. 
To  the  left,  the  beach  bordered  on 
green  hills  that  swelled  steeply  from 


where  the  sand  met  the  first  low 
bushes.  To  the  right  it  disappeared 
abruptly  behind  a  tall  hill  that  was 
saddled  by  a  grassy  road  that  ran 
up  over  it  and  out  of  sight.  On  this 
hill,  just  above  the  end  of  the 
museum,  stood  an  olive-colored  tank 
and  several  small,  blunt-ended  land- 
ing craft. 

A  couple  of  children  were  dispirit- 
edly scuttling  around  these  as  David 
stood  to  follow  the  others  from  the 
bus  into  the  museum.  He  allowed 
the  two  girls  to  go  in  front  of  him 
and  then  paused  to  see  if  the  old 
German  gentleman  was  going  to 
leave  his   Dook   to  see   the  exhibits. 

David  spoke  from  the  aisle.  "Aren't 
you  going  in?"  He  hoped  the  man 
spoke  English. 

A  moment  of  silence  followed  as 
the  gentleman  continued  to  stare  at 
his  book.   David  was   about   to   pass 
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quietly  on  when  the  old  man,  still 
looking  at  his  book,  answered  slowly 
and  deeply  in  precise  and  unaccented 
English,  "Go  along.  Go  see  what  my 
country  and  yours  have  done.  My 
time  will  come  .  .  .  later.'' 

As  David  was  leaving,  he  saw  the 
German  put  a  knotted  hand  into  a 
pocket  on  the  side  of  his  baggy  tweed 
coat  and  smile  sadly  to  himself. 

David  looked  at  the  neat,  plastic 
models  of  ships  and  planes  and  saw 
in  them  something  too  clean.  He 
watched  the  other  people  stare 
eagerly  at  lighted  exhibits  depicting 
bombing  raids  and  paratroop  drops. 
He  saw  the  film  showing  men  killing 
and  thinking  and  bleeding  and  dying. 
In  it  he  found  a  summary.  In  the  light 
and  dark  grey  of  the  movie,  there 
was  something  all-inclusive,  some- 
thing microcosmic,  something  now 
too  far  away  still  to  be  true,  and 
once  too  true  to  be  yet  past.  It 
was  something  he  could  not  under- 
stand, yet  it  was  something  that  could 
not  be  understood  except  from  the 
edge  of  history  that  was   his   alone. 

He  was  at  once  fascinated  and 
terrified.  The  war  was  still  his  though 
it  was  past.  Death  was  as  present  as 
life.  The  dead  were  gone,  but  the 
living  were  dying  the  same  as  they 
had  been  twenty  years  before.  This 
was  the  truth  that  he  repeated  to 
himself  over  and  over  again — LIFE 
AND  DEATH,  ONE  AND  OMNI- 
PRESENT. But  the  paradox  re- 
mained; the  torpid  and  peaceful  hum 
of  the  bus  and  the  warm  Norman 
fields  still  rang  in  his  ears;  and  he 
could  not  understand. 

As  he  stood  beside  the  bus,  the 
heavy  air  dragged  on  his  spine  and 
pressed  behind  his  eyes.  The  sun 
was  bright.  Although  from  the  mov- 
ing bus  it  had  been  part  of  a  dream, 
the  now  motionless  heat  pulled  a 
shroud  over  the  pit  of  his  stomach. 
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Wiping  the  burning  sweat  from  his 
eyes,  he  saw  the  driver  sprawled  in 
the  driver's  seat  reading  the  book 
that  he  had  seen  before.  The  tour 
guide  was  in  the  seat  by  the  door  and 
was  tying  knots  in  a  piece  of  string. 
As  he  got  on  the  bus,  David  saw  that 
nobody  else  was  there. 

He  found  himself  speaking  with  a 
tense  voice.  "Where  did  the  German 
go?"  he  asked  the  guide. 

"He  went  to  take  a  walk  on  the 
beach."  After  pausing  to  rub  his 
eyes,  he  continued,  "Funny  fellow 
he  is — almost  an  oddball." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

The  guide  answered  with  a  slight 
smile  and  downcast  eyes.  "He  shook 
my  hand  as  he  got  off  the  bus.  Didn't 
look  at  me  though.  He  just  smiled 
to  himself  and  shook  my  hand."  After 
another  moment  he  said,  "We'll  have 
to  leave  in  ten  minutes.  He'd  better 
get  back." 

"I'll  go  get  him,"  said  David. 

David  stepped  down  off  the  bus, 
over  the  knuckle  of  land,  and  onto 
the  long,  hot  fingers  of  the  beach. 
The  sun  was  the  whole  sky;  and  the 
sky  was  a  pale,  dimensionless  film 
of  heat  that  seemed  to  find  peace 
only   in    the    far-off    twitching    surf. 

Several  hundred  yards  down  the 
beach  to  the  left,  beyond  the  distant 
block  of  concrete,  a  man  stood  in 
minute  and  motionless  silhouette 
against  the  moving  water.  David 
headed  towards  the  man,  first  slowly 
in  the  shifting  sand,  and  then  more 
rapidly  as  he  reached  the  water- 
hardened  sand  that  made  his  ankles 
ache  as  he  walked.  The  ache  didn't 
bother  him,  though.  He  felt,  in  fact, 
senseless  in  the  oppressive  heat;  and 
he  walked  conscious  of  nothing  but 
the  man  ahead.  There  was  purpose 
in  his  step.  It  was  all  he  could  feel. 
For  some  reason  it  was  all  he  needed. 

The  German  was  standing  just  out 


of  reach  of  the  water,  gazing  out 
to  sea.  Every  moment  David  had 
watched  the  man,  and  the  man  had 
not  moved.  As  he  neared,  the  still- 
ness ended  when  a  slight  movement 
of  air  tickled  the  side  of  his  head. 
The  German  turned  to  greet  him  with 
a  small  smile. 

"How  is  the  war  going?" 

"It's  over,"  David  replied. 

The  German  turned  to  look  again 
out  across  the  Channel.  David  stood 
beside  him  and  followed  the  old 
man's  gaze,  feeling  the  breeze  that 
now  shifted  the  hair  dangling  over 
their  foreheads.  The  German  spoke 
again. 

"No,  it's  not  over.  War  is  never 
over.  It  leaves  scars,  like  scars  on  a 
body  .  .  .  scars  that  live  and  cannot 
die." 

"Cannot  die?" 

"They  are  scars  of  the  soul.  They 
are  part  of  time,  of  the  times  .  .  . 
Zeitgeist,  the  spirit  of  the  times  .  .  . 
of  all  times." 

"Did  you  fight  in  the  war?"  David 
asked. 

The  German  chuckled.  '.'No,  not  in 
the  last  one.  My  son  did,  though;  he 
fought  on  that  hill  over  there." 

The  old  man  turned  and  pointed 
back  to  the  hill  with  the  grass  road. 
"He  fought  in  a  bunker  on  the  top, 
and  he  died  there." 

David  didn't  speak.  The  German 
turned  back  to  face  the  sea.  The  surf 
was  light  and  seemed  almost  imper- 
ceptibly to  caress  the  sand  at  their 
feet.  The  German  spoke  again. 

"That  big  concrete  olock  back 
there  was  part  of  a  dock  that  the 
Allies  built  after  a — what  do  you  call 
it  —  beachhead  was  established. 
That  was  after  my  son  was  killed." 
There  was  no  bitterness  in  the  man's 
voice,  only  the  resignation  that  comes 
from  too  long  failing  to  forget  what 
is  past. 
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Again  David  said  nothing,  and  only 
stared  across  the  water.  He  thought  of 
the  German  and  his  son,  old  and 
young,  past  present  and  present 
past.  .  .  . 

"I  suppose  you  came  to  take  me 
back  to   the   bus?"    the   man   asked. 

"Yes,"  said  David,  "they're  prob- 
ably waiting  for  us  now." 

"Go  along.  I'm  not  coming."  As 
the  German  spoke,  the  knotted  right 
hand  that  David  had  seen  before 
reached  into  the  same  coat  pocket 
and  took  something  out.  David 
looked  to  see  what  it  was.  It  was  a 
small  pistol. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  that!" 

The  German  looked  at  him,  laugh- 
ing. "Nothing.  I  always  have  it  with 
me.  Old  men  need  protection,  you 
know."  Putting  the  gun  back  into 
his  pocket,  the  man  again  looked 
out  to  sea.  "Now,  go  along." 

"What  about  your  suitcase?" 
David  asked. 

"Just  set  it  out  in  front  of  the 
museum.  I'll  get  it  later." 

"What  about  lodging?" 

"I'll  find  a  place  in  the  village. 
There  shouldn't   be   any    difficulty." 

"Are  you  sure  you  shouldn't  come 
back  with  me?"  David  asked. 

The  old  man  answered  abruptly. 
"No  .  .  .  no,  now  go  along." 

Saying  nothing,  David  turned  back 
toward  the  distant  museum  and  bus, 
and  started  walking.  He  walked 
quickly;  he  dared  not  look  back.  His 
eyes  burned  with  sweat,  and  his 
ankles  were  numb.  He  listened  for 
sounds  behind  him  and  could  hear 
nothing  but  the  sighing  surf.  As  he 
approached  the  bus,  he  felt  a  void 
behind  him,  a  void  into  which  he 
could  not  look.  It  was,  he  knew,  the 
void  of  the  past,  of  his  fear. 

The  tour  guide  was  waiting  for  him. 
"Where's  the   German   gentleman?" 

"Back  there." 
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"Isn't  he  coming?'' 

"No." 

"What  about  his  suitcase?'' 

"He  said  to  leave  it  in  front  of 
the  museum.'' 

The  guide  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"He's  a  funny  fellow,  isn't  he?  Al- 
most an  oddball.'' 

The  suitcase  out,  they  got  on  the 
bus;  and  David  took  his  seat.  Then, 
just  as  the  engine  started,  it  came. 
It  came  sharply  and  clearly  through 
the  heat.  The  sound  was  that  of  a 
cracking  bullwhip,  a  sound  squeezed 
at  1100  feet  per  second  through  a 
thick  void.  It  flashed  a  pinpoint  of 
noise  against  his  ears.  Nobody  saw 
what   had    happened.    The    distance 


was  too  great.  David  couldn't  look. 
The  Englishman  turned  to  his  wife 
and  spoke.  "I  say,  did  you  hear 
a  noise  just  then?  ' 

"Yes,  I  think  I  did.  It  was  a  crack- 
ing sound  of  something  brittle  snap- 
ping in  two.  What  do  you  suppose 
it  was?'' 

"I  don't  know.  Nothing  much, 
probably.'' 

David  looked  across  to  the  Ger- 
man's seat.  The  book  of  poems  lay 
on  it  inert  and  closed.  As  the  bus 
started  to  roll  jerkily,  the  book 
bounced  from  the  seat  onto  the 
floor.  Nobody  noticed  it  but  David. 
His  palms  were  dry  as  the  hum  of 
the  bus  and  of  the   fields   resumed. 
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WHEN   BREEZES 
COME  TO   PULASKI 

(Continued  from  Page  36) 

Since  I  was  leading  the  raid,  I  got  to 
drink  the  first  bucket.  The  poor  fool 
only  brought  one  bucket  for  all  of  us. 
I  raised  the  water  to  my  lips  but 
poured  it  into  the  gallon  canteen 
fastened  under  my  voluminous  robes. 
When  I  had  quenched  my  thirst  by 
finishing  off  the  bucket,  I  made,  him 
fetch  another  bucket  for  my  buddies. 
He  was  gaping  witlessly  like  a  mute 
toad.  We  kept  him  running  for  water 
all  evening  and  then,  thanking  him 
graciously,  rode  off. 

"Another  time  when  we  called  a 
Negro  out  of  his  house,  he  came  out 
with  a  shotgun.  I  was  scared  because 
we  hadn't  brought  any  guns.  But  your 
grandpa  Jud  was  as  cool  as  the  breeze 
tonight.  He  motioned  peacefully  at 
the  man  and  asked  him  a  favor.  The 
Negro  was  suspicious  and  just  stood 
there,  his  shotgun  half-cocked.  Then 
Jud  took  his  life  in  his  hands  and, 
leading  his  horse,  walked  up  to  the 
fellow.  He  asked  if  the  man  would 
mind  holding  the  reins  for  a  moment. 
The  man  clasped  the  reins  in  one 
hand  but  obstinately  held  his  shotgun 
with  the  other.  Jud  then  asked  him  if 
he  would  mind  holding  Jud's  head  for 
a  second.  He  began  taking  off  his  false 
head  but  before  he  could  get  it  off, 
the  Negro  had  dropped  his  gun  and 
fled  into  the  woods.  We  all  had  a 
wonderful  laugh  and  treated  Jud 
at  the  celebration  afterward. 

"It  sounds  like  a  lot  of  fun,  doesn't 
it,  Tom?'' 

"Yes,  sir,  it  sure  does.''  Tom  was 
hoping  to  hear  still  another  ad- 
venture. 

"Well,  it  was  at  the  time.  It  gave  us 
something  to  do.  We  could  always  sit 
around  a  fire  and  think  up  another 


gag,    another    show    of    strength, 
another  scare.  Yes,  it  was  fun. 

"But  we  were  too  popular.  We  were 
too  good  at  scaring  the  darkies.  Dens 
sprouted  up  all  over  Tennessee  and 
Georgia.  We  completely  lost  touch 
with  them.  They  started  taking  in 
drunks  and  trash  and  even  the  ma- 
rauders; and  there  was  nothing  we 
could  do  about  it.  When  the  Union 
League  was  founded,  the  new  clans 
began  to  raid  their  meetings.  They 
started  burning  crosses,  then  burning 
houses.  Finally  they  began  to  murder 
the  colored  people.  They  weren't 
playing  around  any  more.  They  were 
dead  serious  and  out  to  kill.  The  trash 
even  started  robbing  homes  of  in- 
nocent white  people  and  raping  their 
daughters.  At  Augusta  they  murdered 
two  of  Lee's  finest  soldiers. 

"We  quit  a  year  after  we  had 
started  the  thing.  We  disbanded  the 
Pulaski  den,  but  it  was  too  late.  Gen- 
eral Forrest  had  taken  over.  He  him- 
self tried  to  stop  it  a  year  later,  but 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan — as  it  was  now 
called — went  right  on  killing  and 
burning  and  pillaging  and  raping. 
Most  of  the  respectable  Southerners 
got  out,  and  this  made  it  worse. 

"No,  we  weren't  the  respectable 
element — not  us.  We  stank  more  than 
the  filthiest  trash.  For  we  had  started 
the  whole  movement.  Every  day  or  so 
an  admirer  would  come  to  us  and  ask 
us  reverently  to  tell  how  we  came  to 
inspire  the  great  Klan,  the  Savior  of 
the  South.  We  could  have  spit  on  him 
except  we  weren't  worth  the  spittle  in 
our  gums. 

"Two  of  us  committed  suicide. 
They  took  the  easy  way  out.  The  rest 
of  us  lived  a  life  of  hellish  irony, 
being  constantly  praised  for  founding 
the  dirtest  organization  which  ever 
reeked  in  the  nostrils  of  the  South. 
I  remember  one  old  lady  who  showed 
up  at  my  door  just  a  few  years  ago 
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(after  the  Klan  had  been  re-establish- 
ed) and  asked  if  I  wouldn't  hold  the 
seat  of  honor  at  the  Independence 
Day  parade.  I  cried  before  her — not 
for  the  honor  of  it,  but  for  the  shame. 

"The  Klan  itself  has  visited  me 
several  times  to  pay  tribute  to  its  lone 
surviving  founder.  Oh,  they  look 
nothing  like  we  did.  We  were  just 
playful  boys,  out  for  a  time  of  it.  And 
they  with  their  rifles  and  torches, 
their  sneers  and  their  smirks,  they  are 
grown-up  boys  playing  adult  pranks 
— shooting,  killing,  burning,  and  all 
the  rest.  And  the  horror  of  it  is  that 
I  am  they,  I  caused  them,  and  I  am 
responsible  for  every  atrocity  they 
commit.'' 

The  old  man  choked.  He  coughed 
asthmatically,  time  after  time  as  if 
hoping  to  die  of  it.  Then  suddenly 
he  calmed  and  continued. 

"Tom,  I  know  boys  don't  like  to  be 
preached  to,  but  ...  I  wish  I  were 
Lazarus  and  could  tell  you  all.  Tom, 
I've  been  dead  for  sixty  years,  and  I 
have  an  eternity  to  go.  I  don't  care 
when  or  where  I  die  because  I've  been 
damned  since  that  fateful  night  we 
joined  hands  in  conspiracy.  I've  been 
roasting  in  my  self-made  hell.'' 

His  pipe  was  out  and  the  rain  had 
stopped  although  it  still  dripped 
rhythmically  from   the   roof. 

"You  better  get  home,  son,  or  your 
ma  will  worry.''  The  old  man  rapped 
his  cane  impatiently  against  the  porch 
rail. 

"Yes  sir.  I  will."  He  jogged  to  the 
road  and  started  along.  He  could  feel 
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the  house  breathing  icily  on  his  back. 
The  air  was  fresh  and  cool,  and  a 
slight  breeze  ruffled  his  shirt. 

THE   RETURN 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 

she  went  back  upstairs.  They  were 
still  there,  but  Kathy's  appearance 
prompted  them  to  exchange  hasty 
good-bye's  with  Marie,  and  to  leave. 

"Thanks  for  coming  back,  Kathy," 
sighed  Marie  when  they  had  gone. 
"They  might   never  have    left. 

"You  wanted  them  to  leave?'' 

"Don't  make  it  sound  like  I  want 
to  get  rid  of  them — its  not  that  at  all. 
It's  just  that  there  is  just  so  much  I 
can  take  of  all  of  them  at  once  and, 
there  are  just  so  many  ways  to  say 
good-bye.  When  they  start  repeating 
themselves,  I've  had  enough. 

"I  guess  so." 

"Actually,  I'm  almost  sorry  you 
didn't  come  back  sooner,"  Marie 
added  as  she  began  unpacking.  "I've 
got  a  lot  do  do." 

"So  do  I.  But  I  didn't  want  to  in- 
trude." 

"No,  of  course  not.  I  would  have 
done  the  same  thing  if  I  had  gotten 
back  first.  Well,  I  don't  know  about 
you,  but  I've  got  to  get  with  it  if  I'm 
going  to  finish  all  I've  got  to  do  for 
tomorrow. 

"You  aren't  the  only  one.  I've  got  a 
chemistry  exam  tomorrow,  and  I 
haven't  studied  at  all  for  it.  Now,  if 
I  can  just  find  my  chemistry  note- 
book ...  it  was  around  here  some- 
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where.  You  haven't  seen  it,  have 
you?'' 

"No." 

"Now,  I  distinctly  remember  it  was 
on  the  dresser  right  here.  But  it  isn't 
here  now.  No,  wait  a  minute,  I  don't 
mean  my  dresser  here,  I  mean  my 
dresser  at  home.  That's  where  it  is. 
Oh,  no.  What  am  I  going  to  do?" 

"Maybe  you  can  borrow  ..." 

"No,  I  know  what  I'll  do.  I'll  go 
home  right  now  and  get  it.  I'm  going 
to  call  home  and  tell  them  I'm 
coming." 

"But,  Kathy  .  .  ." 

"No,  that's  what  I'm  going  to  do." 

Kathy  pushed  Marie  aside  and  ran 
down  the  hall  to  the  phone.  She 
placed  her  call;  and  when  no  one 
answered  she  sobbed  into  the  still- 
ringing  phone,  "Mom,  I'm  coming 
home  on  the  first  bus.  I'll  be  there 
tonight."  And  she  hung  up  the 
phone,  dashed  down  the  stairs  and 
out  of  the  dorm,  and  then  ran  across 
the  lawn  as  fast  as  she  could  away 
from  the  campus. 

ART  FROM  AGONY 

(Continued  from  Page  30) 

— Ekberg  winks  at  Burton.  Burton 
stops  talking,  sheathes  dagger,  forgets 
headache,  starts  across  stage  towards 
Ekberg. 

— Enter  Chet  Huntley  in  Wyatt 
Earp  suit,   Buntline    Special    drawn. 

H.  to  B.  "Reach!" 

— Burton  stops  just  short  of  Ek- 
berg, reaches.  Huntley  fires  shot  into 
air. 


H.  to  B.  "She's  MY  girl,  mister! 
(to  E.).  Come  here,  Anita'" 

— Anita  doesn't  move.  Huntley 
pulls  out  bullwhip  and  starts  for  her, 
intending  to  whip  her.  Burton  starts 
to  draw  dagger,  changes  mind. 
Huntley  starts  whipping  Ekberg. 

B.  to  H.  "Hey,  you  shouldn  t  do 
that!  It's  not  nice!" 

H.  to  B.  "Shut  up!" 

— Huntley  conks  Burton  with 
Buntline.  Burton  falls  to  floor.  As 
Huntleypauses  to  holster  gun,  Ekberg 
takes  pillbox  from  roomier  part  of  hex 
costume,  tosses  it  on  floor  beside 
Burton.  Huntley  resumes  whipping 
Ekberg.  After  a  while,  Burton  opens 
eyes,  raises  self  to  elbows,  clutching 
head  with  both  hands.  He  spies  pill- 
box, takes  pill  as  directed  on  box. 
Headache  immediately  gone,  he  leaps 
to  his  feet,  runs  up  to  Huntley  and 
stabs  him  in  the  back  with  his  dagger. 

H.  (surprised)  "My  goodness!" 
(dies,  eyebrows  twitching) 

B.  to  E.  — whose  costume  is  some- 
what tattered  by  whipping.  "Gee, 
those  sure  are  good  pills!  What  kind 
are  they?" 

E.  to  B.  "I'd  be  glad  to  tell  you, 
you  dear,  sweet  thing.  They're  put 
out  by  the  — BLOOP-BLOOP— 
company. 

(fade-out)  END 

We  predict  that  television  will 
never  be  the  same  again  after  this 
is  shown.  It'll  be  about  like  switchin' 
to  a  good  ridin'  horse  after  having 
ridden  a  mule. 
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WITH   GUITARS 
AND   BANJOS 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

ent  music.  His  songs  included  "So 
Long,  It's  Been  Good  to  Know  You,'' 
"Roll  on  Columbia,''  "Pastures  of 
Plenty"  and  "This  Land  is  Your 
Land."  About  the  same  time  from  the 
South  came  Huddie  Ledbetter,  better 
known  as  Leadbelly.  Leadbelly,  who 
had  spent  much  of  his  time  behind 
bars  for  murder  and  various  other 
crimes,  was  a  self-styled  wonder  on 
the  twelve  string  guitar,  singing 
traditional  Negro  songs  and  compos- 
ing his  own.  Paradoxically,  he  died 
in  poverty  the  year  his  "Goodnight 
Irene"  became  such  a  success  in  the 
fifties.  During  the  forties  a  few  singers 
such  as  Burl  Ives,  Josh  White,  and 
Richar  Dyer-Bennett  experimented 
with  folk  concerts.  They  helped  mold 
an  idea,  joining  the  love  of  tradi- 
tional songs  with  a  consciousness  of 
current  problems. 

Today,  during  the  second  genera- 
tion of  the  folk  music  revival,  there 
are  hundreds  of  full-time  professional 
singers.  Although  they  reflect  a  wide 
range  of  techniques  and  outlooks, 
they  generally  fall  into  three  cata- 
gories:  the  traditional  singers,  the 
adapters,  and  the  popularizers.  The 
traditional  singers,  who  learned  their 
songs  from  their  neighbors  and  fam- 
ilies, are  a  disappearing  breed.  A 
few  authentics,  however,  have  risen 
out  of  obscurity  and  made  the  ranks 
of  the  professional.  Jean  Richee,  Big 
Bill  Broonzy,  and  Frank  Proffitt  are 
examples  of  successful,  well  known, 
traditional  folk  singers. 

Most  artists  referred  to  as  "folk 
singers"  draw  from  a  variety  of  styles. 
One  of  the  most  outstanding  of  these 
adapters  is  Pete  Seeger.  Although 
there  is   some   controversy    over    his 


alledged  Communists  affiliations, 
there  is  no  question  about  his  in- 
fluence and  achievements — his  con- 
cert tours  have  standing  room  only. 
As  well  as  plunking  the  banjo  and 
singing,  Seeger  composed  his  own 
songs,  including  "This  Little  Light 
of  Mine"  and  "Where  Have  All  the 
Flowers  Gone?"  Other  well  known 
adapters  include  Theodore  Bikel, 
Cynthia  Gooding,  Bob  Gibson,  the 
Weavers,  and  Odetta.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  the  new  singers  in  this 
field  is  Joan  Baez  with  her  curtain- 
like black  hair  and  plaintive  voice. 
Her  college  concerts  are  equaled  in 
success  only  by  her  L.P.  albums.  She 
could  enjoy  greater  financial  gain  by 
recording  more  albums,  but  she  has 
set  a  limit  of  approximately  one  a 
year. 

The  last  group  are  the  Popular- 
izers, generally  well-known  and  well- 
paid.  They  are  lead  by  the  Kingston 
Trio  and  include  the  Brothers  Four, 
the  Chad  Mitchell  Trio,  and  the 
Limeliters.  They  get  their  name  for 
popularizing  the  pure  folk  song  by 
harmonizing,  polishing,  and  develop- 
ing it  to  suit  their  particular  style. 
Groups  like  these  can  draw  over 
$10,000  an  evening,  and  some  even 
supplement  their  already  large  bank- 
roll by  singing  for  beer  or  soft  drink 
ads.  The  Popularizers,  however 
critized,  are  the  ones  that  stimulate 
the  current  widespread  interest  in 
folk  music. 

Folk  songs  today  are  doing  what 
they  are  classically  supposed  to  do — 
telling  about  current  problems.  What 
is  more,  the  singers  themselves  are 
doing  something  too.  A  good  evi- 
dence of  this  was  last  August's  March 
on  Washington.  Peter,  Paul,  and 
Mary,  Odetta,  and  Joan  Baez  joined 
the  marchers  in  singing  songs  like 
Bob  Dylan's  "Blowing  in  the  Wind". 

Singers  such  as  Pete  Seeger,  Theo- 
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dore  Bikel,  and  Bob  Dylan  staunchly 
support  the  integration  movement. 
At  a  voter  registration  in  Mississippi 
the  three  attracted  a  crowd  of  200 
Negro  dirt  farmers  while  singing 
songs  such  as  the  unwritten  integra- 
tion theme  "We  Shall  Overcome." 
Often  well  known  tunes  acquire  perti- 
nent works  such  as  the  ones  written 
by  Duke  Ellington  at  the  Newport 
News  Jazz  Festival: 

King  fit  the  battle  of  Alabam 
Birmingham,  Alabam. 

Standard  folk  heroes  such  as  wood 
cutters  and  cowboys  are  being  re- 
placed by  people  like  Medger  Evers, 
and  contemporary  villians  include 
Governors  Barnett  and  Wallace. 
Besides  civil  rights,  a  well  sung 
subject  is  the  peace  movement, 
quietly  but  forcefully  told  by  Malvina 
Reynolds: 

Just  a  little  boy,  standing  in 

the  rain, 
The  gentle  rain  that  falls  for 
years. 
And  the  grass  is  gone,  the  boy 

disappears 
The  rain  keeps  falling  like 

helpless  tears 
And  what  have  they  done  to 

the  rain  ? 

But  the  peace  movements  and 
integration  movements  are  only  a 
small  part  of  folk  music.  The  record 
sales  are  an  indication  of  this  fact. 
The  folk  music  appeal  isn't  selective, 
either.  If  one  looks  hard  enough,  he 
can  find  something  that  he  likes — 
from  Frank  Proffitt  to  the  Kingston 
Trio.  It  is  not  only  the  professional 
groups  that  keep  the  interest;  it  is 
the  thousands  of  young  people  that 
make  folk  music  more  than  just  a 
passing  fad. 


LIFE  IS  BUT  A 
CARD  GAME 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

to  me.  Two  hours!"  With  that  Trio 
laughed  loudly  and  forcibly. 

The  pain  to  Tobas  was  unimagin- 
able, like  a  fire  in  his  stomach  which 
had  burned  out  all  his  insides,  like 
a  vise  clamped  tightly  on  all  his 
joints.  The  body  of  Tobas  craved 
dope,  but  the  soul  of  McAuliffe 
refused  its  demands.  The  pain  grew 
greater  and  greater.  No  muscle  was 
left  untormented;  no  bone  felt  whole. 
Sweat  poured  out  profusely,  and 
Tobas  could  walk  no  further.  He 
collapsed  on  the  street. 

Heaven  knows  when  he  awoke  next, 
pain  still  throbbing  through  his 
wasted  body.  He  needed  food,  but 
felt  no  hunger,  although  he  had  not 
eaten  for  over  twenty-four  hours. 
Where  could  he  go?  To  work,  per- 
haps? The  old  Tobas  must  have  had 
a  job  of  some  sort.  He  checked  his 
wallet.  A  card  in  it  made  reference 
to  Harvey's  Fish  Mart  on  a  nearby 
street  in  the  slums.  In  pencil  on  the 
card  it  read:  "R.  Tobas — mainten- 
ance and  clean  up. 

Tobas  entered  the  fish  mart  and 
was  hit  immediately  with  the  foul 
stench  of  rotten  fish.  This  did  little 
to  relieve  his  pains,  which  began  to 
throb  worse  than  ever.  As  he  was 
suffering,  and  old,  small,  grayish  man 
in  a  dirty  white  apron  approached 
him  and  spoke.  It  was  obviously 
Harvey. 

"You  so  and  so,  bout  time  you  got 
back  t  work.  The  trash,  it's  piled 
higher  than  this  building,  and  you 
can  smell  the  stink.  Next  time  you 
run  off  and  miss  a  few  days,  you're 
fired.  I  pay  you  forty  bucks  a  week  to 
keep  this  place  presentable,  and  old 
Harvey  Kaplan  don't  want  no  slackers. 
Get  t'work!" 
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Tobas's  pain  was  such  that  he 
heard  little  of  what  was  said.  He 
stumbled  his  way  to  the  back,  where 
the  refuse  was.  He  saw  several  sales- 
men, all  of  whom  made  much  effort 
to  avoid  him.  He  could  not  blame 
them,  for  he  hardly  looked  human. 

It  was  grueling  work,  about  as 
menial  as  one  could  find.  The  old 
Tobas  must  have  been  desperate,  he 
thought,  if  this  was  the  best  job  he 
could  find.  He  worked  hard,  trying 
not  to  think  about  the  stench,  and  he 
managed  to  get  the  place  clean. 

Months  passed.  The  pains  had 
gone,  and  Tobas  was  now  off  dope. 
He  wondered  about  the  teaching  job 
of  Lester  McAuliffe.  School  had 
already  started.  Sure,  they  would 
miss  him,  but  they  would  never  find 
him;  and  besides,  he  couldn't  leave 
now. 

One  day  Harvey  Kaplan  came  up  to 
him  with  a  slight  smile  on  his  face. 
He  edged  into  a  conversation,  which 
lasted  for  some  time.  Then  Kaplan 
got  to  his  main  point. 

"Rennie,  you've  been  working  real 
good  recently,  and  you've  stuck  here 
at  this  job  longer  than  anybody,  so 
I'll  give  it  to  you.  As  for  your  old 
job,  well,  my  daughter-in-law  has 
been  nagging  me  to  give  her  no  good 
son  a  job  here,  so  I'll  give  him  your 
job.  I  don't  want  to  give  him  any 
advantage  in  life  that  I  never  had.'' 

Tobas  was  now  a  salesman.  His  pay 
improved  to  seventy-five  dollars  a 
week,  and  he  was  allowed  to  live  in 
the  upstairs  portion  of  the  fish  mart. 
The  job  was  not  the  best  in  the  world, 
involving  the  handling  of  fish  of 
various  textures  and  freshness,  but  it 
was  an  improvement. 

Several  more  months  passed.  Tobas 
walked  out  of  the  store  one  night  and 
was  accosted  by  a  mousy-looking, 
dirty   man,    whose    nervousness    was 


evidenced  by  a  shaking  right  arm  and 
a  twitch  in  his  left  eye. 

"Rennie,  you  got  to  pay  up,"  he 
stammered.  Tobas  looked  at  him 
quizzically.  "You  know,  the  two 
grand  you  owe."  It  was  obviously  the 
bookie,  whom  the  old  Tobas  had 
gambled  with  and  lost  heavily.  "You 
don't  pay  me,  and  I'm  stuck.  If  the 
boss  doesn't  get  the  two  grand,  he  11 
let  the  police  catch  me.  Then  the  boss 
will  give  it  to  you  good,  too."  He 
peered  anxiously  at  Tobas.  "You  gotta 
pay  up.  You  gotta!" 

Tobas  could  have  refused  and  let 
the  police  arrest  the  bookie,  but  what 
if  the  boss  did  "give  it  to  him"? 
Tobas  remembered  the  money  he  had 
taken  with  him  from  the  cabin.  He 
excused  himself  from  the  nervous 
man  and  ran  upstairs  to  his  room.  He 
counted  his  money.  There  was  just 
over  two  thousand  dollars  there.  He 
paid  off  the  bookie,  who  fled  without 
even  bothering  to  count  the  money. 

Tobas  walked  back  to  the  shop. 
Suddenly  he  realized  he  was  free  from 
the  luck  that  had  plagued  the  old 
Tobas.  He  was  no  longer  on  dope, 
something  the  old  Tobas  couldn't 
quit.  He  had  repaid  the-  debts  he- 
had  accumulated.  He  had  a  job,  not 
the  best,  of  course,  but  his  prospects 
were  improving. 

Tobas,  under  this  euphoric  emo- 
tion, lounged  on  a  couch  and  picked 
up  the  evening  newspaper.  He  read 
it  curiously  until  he  came  to  an  article 
which  was  headlined — "Teacher 
Declared  Missing."  Under  it  was 
written:  "Marion  High  School  today 
made  it  known  that  a  member  of  its 
faculty  has  been  missing  since  the 
start  of  school.  He  is  Lester  McAuliffe, 
a  teacher  of  algebra.  .  .  ." 

Tobas  skipped  the  part  about  the 
description  and  read: 

The    school's    official     hesitantly 
notified  the  police  early  this    morn- 
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ing,  fearing  that  a  scandal  would 
result.  The  police  have  no  clues.'' 

It  was  he  all  right,  at  least  the 
person  his  soul  rightfully  belonged  to. 
They  would  never  find  the  body, 
though.  (He  never  once  had  left  a 
hint  of  where  he  was  going  last  sum- 
mer.)  But  the  description  in  the 
paper  .  .  .  and  the  cabin  owner  .  .  . 
he  wouldn't  wait.  He  would  stop  this 
game  and  claim  his  body,  and  resume 
teaching.  He  would  tell  the  school 
board  that  .  .  . 

"Rennie,"  called  Mr.  Kaplan.  "My 
eyes  are  tired,  and  the  budget  needs 
to  be  worked  out.  Will  you  see  what 
you  can  do?" 

Tobas  was  caught.  He  couldn't 
leave  now.  Well,  perhaps  he  could 
later. 

Three  night  passed.  The  incident  of 
the  missing  school  teacher  soon  slip- 
ped from  his  mind.  The  idea  of 
rechanging  bodies  was  pushed  aside 
until  he  again  picked  up  the  paper. 

Body  of  school  teacher  Lester 
McAuliffe  found  today  in  a  small 
mountain  cabin  fifty  miles  from  town. 
The  cabin  owner  identified  it  as  the 
school  teacher's.  McAuliffe  appar- 
ently had  been  drugged  or  somehow 
knocked  unconscious,  and  he  never 
came  to.  The  actual  cause  of  death 
was  starvation.  No  marks  of  any  kind 
were  found  on  the  body.  The  police 
suspect  murder.  The  cabin  owner 
remembered  that  he  had  had  one 
visitor  that  night.  .  .  ." 

How  could  he  have  forgotten?  The 
body  could  not  live  without  the  soul, 
nor  could  the  soul  live  without  a 
body.  If  only  he  could  get  to  it  and 


Dut  his  soul  into  it.  Then  it  would 
ive  again.  But  the  police  had  the 
x>dy.  There  was  nothing  he  could  do. 

The  paper  the  next  night  was  no 
more  encouraging. 

".  .  .  The  cabin  owner  identified 
Rennie  Tobas,  a  long  time  friend  of 
his  and  the  victim's,  as  the  visitor  to 
the  cabin  on  the  last  night  that 
McAuliffe  was  seen  alive.  Police  are 
looking  for  him.  .  .   ." 

The  police  found  Tobas  at  work 
and  arrested  him.  Since  no  money 
was  found  in  the  cabin,  it  was 
assumed  that  Tobas'  initial  intention 
was  to  rob  McAuliffe  and  that  he 
killed  him  in  the  process.  The  evi- 
dence against  Tobas  was  heavy,  for 
the  money  showed  up  in  the  hands 
of  a  recently  arrested  bookie.  The 
cabin  owner  made  a  statement  that 
Tobas  was  positively  the  only  one 
near  the  cabin  that  night — or  any 
other  night,  for  that  matter. 

Tobas  sat  despondently  in  his  jail 
cell.  When  the  police  officer  booked 
him,  he  sneered  and  said  that  he 
"would  fry  for  sure.''  His  soul  could 
leave  the  body  again,  and  he  would 
be  free,  but  the  soul  could  not  live 
very  long  without  a  body,  and  would 
die  shortly.  The  body  of  McAuliffe 
had  been  buried.  He  couldn't  reclaim 
that.  No,  he  was  stuck  here  in  this 
cell,  and  was  facing  an  inevitable 
conviction,  guilty  only  of  murdering 
himself. 

"Do  you  play  cards?''  asked  the 
prison  warden,  pulling  out  a  deck 
and  setting  a  table  adjacent  to  the 
cell.  "Kind  of  lonely  here,''  he  added. 
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AND   BLUE  AIR  DAYS  ARE 
GOOD  FOR   RUNNING 


Jon  Frikdman 

In  the  summer  of  1963  Jon  Friedman 
attended  a  course  in  short  story 
writing  at  Andover.  Last  year  he  was 
on  the  cross  country  team  as  well  as 
a  contributor  ("Proof  of  Existence") 
to  PENMAN.  His  literary  and  athletic 
acticities  meet  in  the  following  story. 

NICHOLAS  SLID  out  of  the  back 
seat  of  the  car  and  slammed  the 
door  shut.  If  felt  good  to  stand  up 
after  being  crammed  into  the  back 
seat  with  half  the  team.  He  bounced 
up  onto  his  toes  and  jogged  across 
the  parking  lot  to  the  grass. 

"Hey,    Nicky    baby,     hold    up.' 
Nicholas     stopped    and    waited    for 
Lonnigan  to  catch  up. 

"Whadda  ya  say,  Nicky?"  Lon- 
nigan pulled  him  to  the  ground  and 
rolled  him  over  onto  his  back. 

"Hey,  Lonny,  don't  go  queer  on 
us." 

"I  feel  good  today."  Lonnigan 
pulled  him  back  to  his  feet. 

"Well,  don't  take  it  out  on  me." 

"Come  on.  Let  s  see  if  we  can  get 
someone  to  show  us  around  the 
course." 

Far  across  the  field  the  other  team 
was  gathering  in  little  groups  and 
warming  up. 

"Look  at  those  crazy  jerseys,  Nicky, 
ma  boy.  Black  and  yellow  stripes. 
That  s  tough.  That  s  a  tough-looking 
jersey." 

"A  Bumblebee  Jersey." 

"Ah  sooo!  We  run  a  team  of 
bumblebees." 

"Yeah." 

"Buzzbuzzbuzz."  Lonnigan  tried 
to  look  like  a  bumblebee  and  failed 


Illustrated  by  Jon  Friedman 

miserably.  Nicholas  laughed  and 
strolled  across  the  field  with  him. 

"Gotta  win  this  one  todav,  Nicky." 

'"Uhuh." 

"My,  that  sounds  peppy." 

"I  feel  peppy.  I'm  just  over-flowing 
with  vim,  vip,  and  vigor." 

"But,  it's  a  great  day  for  running. 
It's  a  swift  day.' 

"Uhuh." 

"Come  on.  Let's  jog  over  to  those 
guys." 

"  I  don  t  feel  like  jogging  anywhere. 
I  feel  like  curling  up  in  the  grass  and 
going  to  sleep. 

"Come  on,  Nicky."  Lonnigan 
grabbed  him  by  the  arm  and  started 
Forward. 

"O.K.  O.K.,  I'm  coming." 

Together  they  jogged  across  the 
field.  The  grass  grew  in  tall  irregular 
tufts. 

"Boy,  this  stuffs  murder  to  run 
on." 

"Get  tough,  Nicky." 

"Oh  yeah,  get  tough.  Sure  thing. 
Get  tough,  and  twist  my  ankle.  Then 
I'll  really  be  in  good  shape.  I'm  a 
cross-country  runner,  not  a  gazelle." 
There  was  a  curious  contradiction 
there  someplace,  but  Nicholas  pre- 
ferred to  ignore  it. 

Lonnigan  pulled  up  beside  a  group 
of  bumblebees.  "Hey,  can  any  of  you 
fellows  show  us  what  the  course 
is?" 

One  of  them  turned  around  and 
regarded  both  Nicholas  and  Lonni- 
gan. The  breeze  blew  a  shock  of 
straw-colored  hair  across  his  forehead 
and  into  his  eyes.  He  pushed  it  back 
and  smiled.  "Yeah,  I'll  be  glad  to 
show  you.  You  guys  J.V.  or  Varsity?" 
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"J. V.,"  answered  Lonnigan. 

"Perhaps  he'll  be  one  of  the  ones 
that  I'll  have  to  beat,"  thought 
Nicholas. 

"Oh,  yeah?  Well,  I'm  number  one 
J.V.  for  us.  Name's  Ron  Jascourt." 
He  held  out  his  hand. 

'This  guy  sounds  like  a  real  jerk.'' 
Nicholas  reached  out  and  shook 
hands. 

"Well,  the  startin 
the  other  side  o 


on 


line  s  over  there 
the  field  next  to 
that  slope  —  over  there  by  that  flag. 
See?"  He  pointed  to  a  white  flag. 

"Yea,  I  got  it." 

"O.K." 

"All  right.  After  the  gun  take  one 
lap  around  this  field,"  he  swung  his 
arm  about  in  a  great  arc,  "and  down 
this  backstretch  staying  to  the  outside 
of  these  telephone  poles,  and  watch 
out  for  those  drainage  ditches. 

Nicholas  noted  their  presence. 
"One,  two,  three — three  drainage 
ditches  along  the  backstretch." 

".  .  .Turn  by  that  first  backstop 
and  again  by  the  second  backstop, 
then  down  the  straight-away,  past 
the  starting  line,  up  that  slope,  past 
that  bikerack  by  the  school  building, 
around  the  building,  back  onto  the 
field,  and  back  around  the  backstops. 
That's  about  one  mile  there." 

Nicholas  and  Lonnigan  nodded. 

"O.K.  Behind  the  second  backstop 
you'll  pick  up  a  white  lime  line,  and 
you'll  follow  that  through  a  thicket 
and  into  a  woods  for  about  another 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  You'll  come 
out  of  the  path  up  by  the  bikerack 
again.  Take  one  more  lap  around  the 
building  and  one  more  lap  around 
the  field;  then  you're  done.  Got  it?" 

"Oh,  sure.  That's  clear  as  mud," 
said  Lonnigan. 

"How  long's  the  course  all  to- 
gether?" Nicholas  always  felt  better 
when  he  knew  exactly  how  far  he  had 
to  run. 


"It's  about    two-point-four." 

"That's  not  too  bad." 

"No,  it's  not.  Well,  thanks  a  lot 
buddy." 

"Anytime.  Been  nice  meeting  you 
fellows."  He  and  Lonnigan  shook 
hands  and  then  he  walked  back  to 
his  teammates. 

"What  was  his  name  again?"  asked 
Lonnigan. 

"I  dunno;  I've  forgotten  it." 

"You  wanna  jog  it,  Nicky?" 

"Are  you  kidding?  Let's  go  over 
to  the  slope  and  relax." 

"Man,  are  you  getting  lazy.  Let's 
sprint  over  there,  at  least." 

"O.K.,  I  guess  I  can  make  it  that 

"I  should  hope  so,  Nicky  my  boy." 

They  dashed  across  the  width  of 
the  field,  kicking  up  a  steamer  of 
dust.  The  wind  rushed  past  their  ears, 
and  the  uneven  ground  bounced  and 
fell  away  from  their  feet.  They  hit 
the  slope  and  collapsed  together. 

"Breathe  deep,"  thought  Nicholas. 
He  relaxed  and  let  his  mind  wander. 
"Blue  air  tastes  good  and  ochre  air 
makes  mud  and  blue  air  days  are 
good  for  running.  Yeesh!  What  trash 
I  think  up  before  a  race."  He  stared 
down  the  bridge  of  his  nose  and 
watched  the  steady  rise  and  fall  of 
his  chest. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about, 
Nicky?" 

"Sex,  what  else?" 

"I  should  have  realized." 

"Uhuh."  Nicholas  watched  a  wispy 
cloud  slowly  unravel  overhead.  "Wish 
they'd  get  this  show  on  the  road.  Id 
like  to  get  this  over  with — finish  run- 
ning and  go  to  sleep."  He  listened 
to  the  auburn  wind  shake  and  roar 
through  the  dead  leaves  in  the  woods. 
How  heavy  his  lids  were;  how  soft 
and  soothing  his  sweats  felt.  He 
closed  his  eyes.  In  the  distance  cars 
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rumbled  on  the  highway;  and  close  at 
hand,  Lonnigan  s  breath  whistled 
warm  and  regular  in  his  ear  and 
enveloped  his  mind  with  a  moist  and 
shimmering  vapor.  "I  feel  soooo 
sleepy.  .  . 

"Wake  up,  honey  chile." 

Nicholas  cracked  his  eyes  and 
peered  through  the  slit  at  a  forest 
of  withered  grass  blades. 

"Wake  up,  boy.  Lonnigan  grab- 
bed him  by  the  arm  pits  and  lifted 
him  to  his  feet.  "Wake  up,  up,  up, 
up.  Wake  up." 

Nicholas  opened  his  ears  and  listen- 
ed. "First  call  J.V.  J.V.  runners  up. 
It  was  a  faint  and  annoying  cry. 

"It's  starting.  Thanks,  Lonny. 

"Come  on,  Nicky.  Let's  warm  up." 

"Yeah,  wish  I  hadn't  slept."  He 
felt  dizzy.  His  first  step  was  an  awk- 
ward one.  "Oh  brother,  was  that  ever 
a  stupid  thing  to  do."  He  reached 
down  and  touched  the  dry  grass  be- 
tween his  feet.  "I've  got  to  work  this 
stiffness  out." 

He  yawned,  stretched,  arched  his 
back,  and  stared  at  the  sky  and  the 
leafless  treetops  that  interjected 
themselves  at  the  top  of  his  vision. 
The  blood  stirred  in  his  veins  and 
coursed  past  the  hollow  drum  of  his 
ear. 

"I've  got  to  work  up  a  sweat — a 
good  solid  sweat.  I've  got  to  wash 
away  this  drowsiness." 

Nicholas  started  doing  some  jump- 
ing-jacks.  "Legs  spread,  hands  over 
head;  legs  spread,  hands  over  head; 
one,  two,  three,  one;  one,  two,  three, 
two;  one,  two,  three,  three.  .  ."  As 
he  bounced  up  and  down  on  the  turf, 
he  could  feel  the  elasticity  seeping 
back  into  his  feet.  He  stopped  and 
rested  for  a  moment.  Ten  push-ups, 
fifteen  sit-ups,  twenty  mountain 
climbers,  and  twenty  toe-touches — 
that  was  his  usual  pre-race  ritual. 
He   never  changed    it.    He    counted 


out  each  exercise  and  finished  with 
the  warm  film  of  sweat  he  had 
wanted. 

"Hey,  Nicky.  Lonnigan  waved 
him  over  to  the  center  of  the  field 
where  the  rest  of  the  runners  were 
gathered  about  one  of  the  judges. 
Nicholas  came  over  to  the  group  and 
stood  by  Lonnigan. 

"Can  you  stay  to  the  left  of  that 
bikerack  once  you're  up  that  slope, 
or  do  you  have  to  cut  out  to  the  right 
of  it?"  someone  was  asking. 

"You  can  stay  left,  was  the  judge's 
answer. 

"Wha'd  he  say?" 

"Say,  buddy,  did  you  hear  what 
he  said? 

"What  was  that?" 

"Blasted,  why  don't  you  all  shut 
up  so  that  we  can  hear? 

"Say  it  again,  will  ya?" 

"You  can  stay  LEFT."  The  judge 
sighed,  took  off  his  glasses,  and  clean- 
ed them  on  his  shirt.  "LEFT,"  he 
repeated,  "all  right?" 

"Yeah,  O.K." 

"Hey,  Mister."  Lonnigan  waved 
his  hand  above  the  cowled  heads  of 
the  crowd.  "When  we  came  in,  I  saw 
a  chain  fence  on  the  other  side  of 
the  building." 

"Yes." 

"Well,  do  you  have  to  stay  to  any 
particular  side  of  that?  Can  you  run 
on  the  inside  and  cut  across  the  black- 
top?" 

"No,  you  have  to  stay  to  the  out- 
side of  the  fence.  Did  everybody  hear 
that?"  There  was  a  murmur  of  assent. 
"There  will  be  boys  stationed  all 
around  the  course  to  point  the  way. 
He  glanced  around  at  the  group.  "Are 
there  any  more  questions.  No?  All 
right,  then,  let's  get  your  sweats  off 
and  meet  over  by  the  starting  line. 

"Why  am   I  always  so   nervous? 
Nicholas  pondered  as  he  walked  back 
to  the   slope   with    Lonnigan.    He 
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stripped  off  his  sweatshirt  and  shiv- 
ered as  the  cold  air  hit  his  hot  body; 
then  he  sat  down  on  the  ground  and 
pulled  his  sweat  pants  over  his  spikes. 

"Dear  God,  give  me  the  strength 
and  confidence  to  win  this  race.'' 
He  stopped  himself.  "Strange.  The 
only  time  that  I  ever  pray  is  before 
a  race."  He  dismissed  the  thought, 
balled  up  his  sweats,  and  tossed  them 
up  the  slope.  "You  must  run  very 
hard,"  he  told  himself.  "You  must 
run  until  the  pain  fills  your  lungs  and 
legs  and  spills  from  your  mouth  with 
each  breath;  then  you  must  run 
harder." 

"Last  call  B  team." 

Nicholas  rose  and  followed  Lonni- 

gan. 

"You  number  one,  son?  The 
judge  grabbed  him  and  pulled  him 
towards  the  inside  line. 

"Yes  sir." 

"Oh  fine.  That's  just  fine.  All  right 
runners,"  he  waved  his  hands  above 
his  head  to  get  their  attention.  "I 
want  you  to  alternate  down  the  line, 
putting  your  first  runners  in  the  inside 
lanes." 

Nicholas  toed  the  white  line  before 
him.  He  took  several  deep  breaths 
and  tensed  his  chest  muscles.  "Re- 
member now,  run  your  heart  out. 
Make  it  for  all  you're  worth."  He  ran 
the  course  over  in  his  mind.  "Once 
around  the  field,  once  around  the 
building,  the  lime  line,  the  drainage 
ditches.  .  .It'll  have  to  be  a  fast  break. 
Take  an  early  lead;  then  ease  off." 

"Let's  go,  Nicky."  Lonnigan  clap- 
ped him  on  the  shoulder.  "Let's  take 
the  cotton  pickers." 

Nicholas  nodded. 

"I'll  be  right  behind  you,  Nicky, 
my  boy — right  on  your  tail." 

"I'll  be  looking  for  you,"  said 
Nicholas.  "But,"  he  thought,  "I  don't 
plan  to  see  you.  Not  this  time.  This 
time  I  plan  to  win." 


"Good  luck,  friend."  The  boy  who 
had  shown  them  the  course  offered 
Nicholas  his  hand. 

'Thanks,  buddy."  Nicholas  shook 
his  hand.  It  was  cold  and  clammy. 
"Was  that  his  hand  or  mine?" 
wondered  Nicholas.  "Am  I  that  nerv- 
ous? I  know  I  can  win.  I  know  I'm 
good  enough.  I  don  t  need  to  be  nerv- 
ous." He  wiped  his  hand  across  the 
front  of  his  jersey. 

"It  will  be  a  two  count  start."  The 
judge  held  the  black  starting  pistol 
poised  in  the  air.  A  timer  stood,  head 
bent  beside  him,  with  one  finger 
crooked  around  his  stop  watch. 

A  nervous  tingle  knocked  around 
Nicholas'  belly  and  skittered  down 
his  legs.  "Calm  down."  He  stamped 
his  foot  and  shook  his  fingers  loose. 
"No  need  in  the  world  to  be  nerv- 
ous." 

The  breeze  scurried  through  the 
grass  setting  it  in  liquid  motion. 

"Runners  up."  There  was  a  short 
"click"  as  the  judge  pulled  back  the 
firing  hammer.  Each  runner  strained 
at  the  line  anticipating  the  shock  of 
the  start. 

"Crak!" 

There  is  nothing  quite  like  the 
terror  that  seizes  a  runner  at  the  start 
of  a  race.  Nicholas  felt  as  if  an  icy  iron 
hand  had  suddenly  closed  about  his 
heart.  The  start  was  a  stampede. 
Nicholas  thought  he  would  surely  be 
trampled  by  the  thundering  mob 
behind  him.  He  was  sprinting  around 
the  first  turn  of  the  field,  but  he 
couldn't  feel  a  thing,  for  vast  amounts 
of  adrenalin  had  been  released  into 
his  blood  stream.  He  was.  running 
scared.  "This  is  too  fast!"  he 
screamed  to  himself  over  the  pound- 
ing' of  the  pack.  "Too  fast!  You'll 
burn  yourself  out."  He  slowed  down 
and  fell  into  a  steadier  pace,  collected 
(Continued  on  Page  41) 
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ROUTE  66 


Chkryl  Hunter 


Illustrated  by  Vivian  Hixson 


I  watched  them  eat  that  house. 

With  big  and  clumsy  bites 

They  tore  the  walls  like  stupid,  hungry  sharks. 

Last  month  I  went  there  days  and  sometimes  nights 

It  was  quiet  there — in  the  empty  house: 

The  highway  made  the  family  go. 

There,  in  summer,  late  flowers  bloomed. 

The  one  who  grew  them  didn  t  know 

Or  even  care,  but  I  saw  them; 

And  later  the  apple  tree  bore  fruit  that  fell 

And  rotted.  The  leaves  changed  colors. 

The  sparrows  in  the  trees  could  tell 

Their  homes  would  soon  be  leveled,  for  the  house 

had  been  empty  too  long. 
Late  last  week  I  heard  the  buzz  and  hum 
Of  groaning  machinery — of  trucks  and  shovels. 
Swinging  jaws  bit  out  the  attic;  the  house  had  become 
A  dusty  heap  that  buried  my  footprints.       V 
The  sun  was  hot  and  the  men  were  hot  ^ 

And  the  job  was  done.  We  all  went  home. 
The  barren  lot  could  do  nothing  but 
Grow  weeds  and  wait  for  the  highway. 
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Gail  Pettengill 


The  day  she  went  away, 

We  stopped  in  the  Gardens  to  say 

Goodby  in  a  place  to  which  we  often  came. 

The  pond  did  not  seem  the  same, 

For  I  knew  that  this  was  the  way 

We  must  part.  The  sun  beat 

Down  on  the  sidewalks  and  benches,  so 

We  sat  on  the  ground  in  the  shadow 

Of  a  tree  whose  unearthed  roots  grew  into  the  pond. 

Peanut  shells  cast  off  among  blades  of  grass 
Our  fancy  captured.  The  time  we  had  to  pass 
Was  soon  filled  with  escapades  of  tiny  vessels — 
Peanut  shell  hulls  and  masts  of  grass. 

Dangers  awaited  our  little  armada: 

One  ship  was  marooned  on  a  popcorn  box. 

Others  met  their  dooms  by  ducks  in  flocks. 

One  of  the  crafts  capsized  in  the  swan  boat  wakes. 

We  laughed  and  laughed  at  their  fates 

Trying  to  cover  the  empty  aches 

We  felt — trying  to  hold  back  the  tears. 
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Illustrated  by  Jimmy  Hilton 

( )nly  one  of  our  \  essels  sailed  free 

Of  all  the  hazards  we  could  foresee. 

Dow  n  the  pond,  bouncing  on  the  waxes  and 

In  the  breeze, 

On  it  sailed  past  the  island  of  rocks  and  trees 

and  kept  itself  sate'  and  upright. 

\\  e  left  it  floating  in  the  middle  of  the  pond, 

For  we  knew  it  w as  time  to  go. 

What  w  ill  happen  to  the  vessel  of  w  hich  we  were  so  fond? 
Will  it  become  waterlogged  w  ith  time  and  sink. 
Or  will  it  reach  shore  only  to  start  out  again0 
What  will  become  of  our  friendship? 
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THE  HUNT 


Dan  Koski 


Illustrated  by  Vivian  Hixson 


Dan  Koski  is  an  enthusiastic  hunter 
and  civil  war  buff.  He  plans  to  go  to 
college  but,  at  this  time,  does  not 
know  in  what  field  he  will  major.  He 
is  a  varsity  crew  member  and  an 
officer  in  Omega  Service  Club.  "The 
Hunt"  is  his  Hrst  contribution  to 
PENMAN. 

THE    SQUARE    root    of    ten    is 
equal  to  3. 162." 

"What  will  it  be  like?  How  will  it 
feel?" 

"X  squared  plus  Y  squared  equals 
Z  squared." 

"Will  I  panic?  Will  I  freeze?" 

The  Algebra  teacher  lectures  on 
and  on  in  dull  and  lifeless  mono- 
syllables. Slowly,  ever  so  slowly,  the 
thin,  red  second-hand  traces  its  arc 
on  the  wall  clock. 

"Ah,  were  I  in  the  mountains — the 
superlatively  majestic  Appalachians! 
What  would  I  give  to  stand  upon  a 
towering  peak  and  survey  the  velvety 
green  woodlands  stretched  out  before 
me!" 

Suddenly  at  the  raucous  clanger  of 
the  bell,  the  class  rises  in  unison  and 
floods  out  the  doorway  and  into  the 
hallway. 

Home!  I  must  go  and  prepare  for 
my  departure.  I  must  make  ready  for 
my  journey  into  the  realm  of  the 
huntsmen. 

A  million  things  must  be  done. 
This  expedition  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance. The  weapon — that  instru- 
ment of  destruction  that  in  my 
hands  shall  give  exhilarating  triumph 
or  agonizing  failure — must  be  se- 
lected, cleaned,  and  armed. 

"I  shall  not  fail  you.  Take  me  to 
the  correct  spot  at  the  correct  time, 
and  I  shall  not  fail  you.  I  shall  serve 


you  well,  for  I  am  power — power, 
to  kill." 

The  instrument  of  death  must  be 
light  and  easy  to  carry,  but  it  must 
also  be  the  means  to  kill — to  kill 
swiftly  and  mercifully. 

On  the  road  at  last!  Go  faster,  go 
faster!  The  sooner  there,  the  sooner 
success — or  failure  .  .  . 

Ahead,  ahead  in  the  distance  reach- 
ing to  the  sky  looming  above  the 
landscape,  lies  the  mountain;  its 
massive  greyish-green  hulk  dwarfs 
the  infinitesimal  structures  of  puny 
man. 

Closer,  closer;  higher,  higher 
towers  the  headland  called  by  man  in 
awe  and   wonder   MASSANUTTEN. 

Into  the  shadow  of  the  headland 
and  into  the  valley  that  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  mountain  itself  .  .  .  Two 
peaks  tower  silently  to  the  right  and 
left  resembling  the  jaws  of  some 
great  and  long-dead  animal.  The 
snake-like  road  slithers  between  the 
gigantic  jaws  and  into  the  heart  of 
that  for  which  there  is  no  word  of 
description  except  MASSANUTTEN. 

Arrival!  We  are  here — the  hunters. 
But  where?  Everywhere,  in  the  fields, 
in  the  forest,  in  the  bottomland,  in 
the  highland,  on  the  mountain,  and 
in  the  valley.  That  locust-like  plague 
of  rich  men  and  beggars  and  poor 
men  and  thieves.  Men  from  the 
concrete  and  marble  jungles  of  the 
cities,  men  from  the  tree-shaded 
"right"  suburban  neighborhoods, 
men  from  the  apartments,  houses, 
and  gutters — men  from  every- 
where. .  .  . 

Ah!   What  is  this?  A  flashing  red 

light — an  ambulance  ...  A  man  lies 

in  pain.  He  is  a  victim  of  the  misuse 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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MAYBE  YOU   HAVEN'T  HEARD 


Toni  Biohdi 


Illustrated  by  Kelley  Greene 


Toni  Biordi  is  not  a  football  player  as  her  story  might  lead  one  to  expeet.  She 
is  interested  in  sports,  however,  and  is  statistician  to  the  basketball  team  as 
well  as  managing  editor  of  the  BLUE  and  GBAY.  Toni  wrote  this  story  from  a 
boys  point  of  view  because  a  girls  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  same  situation 
would  be  just  "too  difficult"  to  express. 


LIFE  IS  hard,  or  maybe  you 
haven't  heard.  I  have.  I  never 
had  it  figured  out  that  way  myself. 
Oh,  I  knew  life  was  no  bed  of  roses 
or  anything  like  that.  But  when  I 
found  out  it  was  just  one  lousy  break 
after  another  .  .  .! 

Until  now  things  had  been  going 
pretty  good — school  was  okay,  my 
grades  were  good,  and  I  was  on  the 
football  team  (not  first  string  but  I 
got  to  play  pretty  regularly);  and 
things  looked  bright  for  next  year. 
Dad  had  finally  agreed  to  let  me  have 
the  car  to  myself  on  Saturday  nights, 
and    there    was    this    girl — Colleen. 

Colleen  is  a  really  sweet  girl.  She 
has  long  black  hair  and  deep  blue 
eyes.  She  has  kind  of  a  turned-up 
nose,  too;  and  she's  a  short  little 
thing.  Of  course,  I'm  six-foot-three, 
and  maybe  that  has  something  to 
do  with  it.  The  thing  that  makes  it 
really  great,  though,  is  that  Colleen 
is  my  girl  (or  was).  That's  how  all 
the  trouble  started. 

Colleen  is  pretty  and  popular,  and 
a  girl  like  that  deserves  attention. 
She  expects  me  to  spend  time  with 
her — date  her  on  weekends,  phone 
her  often,  take  her  home  from  school, 
and  things  like  that. 

That's  where  the  problem  was — 
time.  I  just  didn't  have  enough. 
Colleen  used  to  stay  and  watch  me 
practice  after  school;  now  she  stays 
to  watch  Jim  Cole,  but  that  comes 
later.  Well,  naturally,  she  didn't  want 
to   walk    home    afterward;    and    she 


let  me  know  it.  I  didn  t  blame  her. 
I  really  appreciated  her  staying.  It 
made  me  feel  kind  of  good  inside 
to  find  out  she  cared  that  much.  It's 
just  that  I  couldn't  always  get  the 
car  for  school.  When  I  did  manage 
to  drive  her  home,  it  took  hours  to 
get  away.  First,  I  had  to  go  in  and 
say  hello  and  talk  to  her  mother;  then 
I  had  to  have  something  to  eat.  You 
know  how  it  goes.  Don't  get  me 
wrong  now;  I  don  t  mind  eating. 
It's  just  that  Colleen  made  such  a 
production  out  of  it.  It  took  her  a 
long,  long  while  to  get  things  done, 
believe  me. 

Colleen  affected  my  homework, 
too.  By  the  time  I  got  home  and  was 
ready  to  start,  it  was  time  to  call  her. 
(She' felt  hurt  if  I  didn't  call.)  After 
we  had  been  talking  about  an  hour, 
her  dad  or  my  mother  would  start 
hollering;  and  I'd  go  back  to  my 
homework.  I'll  confess;  it  wasn't 
really  Colleen's  fault.  I  was  so  stuck 
on  her  that  I  could  hardly  keep  my 
mind  on  anything  else.  It's  a  wonder 
I  got  anything  done,  and  things  got 
progressively  worse. 

I  had  to  stay  up  later  and  later  to 
get  even  part-way  finished;  and, 
naturally,  my  school  work  suffered  as 
did  football — but  let  me  tell  you 
about  school  first. 

The  first  clouds  appeared  on  the 
horizon  in  English  class.  Miss  Roades 
is  my  teacher.  She's  new  this  year — 
just  out  of  college.  Most  of  the  guys 
think  she's  good-looking,  but  I  can't 
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see  it.  Anyway,  English  never  was 
my  best  subject.  I  don't  see  any  sense 
in  diagramming  a  bunch  of  sentences 
or  reading  something  that  a  warped, 
old  man  wrote  a  hundred  years  ago. 
I  like  history,  though:  it's  a  subject 
you  can  really  understand — there's 
some  sense  to  it.  I  was  really  shook 
when  I  saw  how  my  history  grades 
were  taking  a  nose-dive.  On  this  one 
day  Miss  Roades  gave  me  my  test 
paper  with  a  big,  red  E  on  it. 

"Stay  after  class.  I  want  to  see 
you,''  she  said.  She  stopped  to  say 
something  to  Lynn  and  then  went 
on  with  the  lesson. 

After  class  was  over,  Miss  Roades 
came  toward  me.  I  was  surprised  to 
see  that  Lynn  had  stayed,  too.  After 
all,  Lynn  is  a  straight  A  student  and 
has  been  on  the  honor  roll  as  long  as 
I  can  remember.  She  belongs  to 
about  a  thousand  clubs,  honor  so- 
cieties, and  things  and  is  always 
wearing  a  bunch  of  those  pins  girls 
seem  to  like  so  much.  She  is  in  a 
couple  of  my  classes  this  year  and 
sits  next  to  me  in  this  one.  It  didn't 
make  much  sense — her  being  in 
trouble.  I  thought  I  knew  her  pretty 
well,  and  I  was  wondering  why  she 
had  stayed  when  I  saw  her  looking 
at  me  kind  of  funny.  All  of  a  sudden, 
I  tuned  in  to  what  Miss  Roades  was 
saying. 

"...  And  when  one  of  my  students 
suddenly  starts  failing,  it  bothers  me. 
I  don't  have  the  time  to  tutor  you 
myself,  so  Lynn  said  she  would  do 
it  for  me.  She'll  help  you  for  an  hour 
everyday  after  school  until  you  are 
able  to  bring  your  average  up.  Right 
now  you'd  better  go  along  to  your 
next  class,  or  youll  be  late.  Meet 
here  after  school." 

Let  me  tell  you;  I  was  in  a  state  of 
shock.  Lynn  was  looking  unhappy, 
but  I  was  just  numb.  It  was  about 
an  hour  later  when  I  came  to  enough 


to  actually  understand;  then  I  got 
mad.  I  couldn't  spend  my  afternoons 
in  English:  I  had  to  practice.  What 
would  the  coach  say?  What  would 
my  parents  say? 

I  skipped  practice  that  day  and 
went  home  to  break  the  news  to  my 
mother  before  I  told  Dad.  I  didn't 
even  bother  about  Colleen.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  us. 

In  spite  of  the  bad  reports  from 
my  other  teachers,  too,  my  mother 
took  the  whole  thing  more  calmly 
than  I  had  ever  hoped  for.  She  was 
even  understanding  and  sympathetic 
about  football. 

"I'll  see  what  I  can  do,"  was  all 
she  said.  All  at  once  I  felt  better.  I 
even  called  Colleen.  She  was  kind  of 
upset  because  I'd  neglected  her,  but 
I  didn't  feel  like  explaining.  Besides, 
Dad  was  home,  and  he  and  Mom  had 
been  talking  together  for  almost  an 
hour.  I  said  goodbye  to  Colleen  and 
just  stood  around  waiting. 

Finally  the  conference  was  over. 
Mom  was  making  a  phone  call,  and 
Dad  was  coming  toward  me. 

"Son,"  he  said,  "your  mother  has 
told  me  about  it,  and  I  think  we  can 
work  out  a  solution."  He  was  smiling; 
and,  at  this  point,  Mom  entered.  She 
was  smiling,  too. 

"It's  all  right,"  she  said.  Well,  if 
they  could  smile,  I  felt  better.  I  guess 
I  must  have  looked  sort  of  puzzled 
because  they  started  to  laugh.  Then 
Dad  told  me  the  plan. 

"It  seems,"  he  began,  "as  if  your 
main  concern  is  that  the  English 
tutoring  conflicts  with  practice.  Well, 
your  mother  has  fixed  that  up.  She 
called  Lynn  to  see  if  you  can  go  over 
to  her  house  in  the  evening  after 
practice." 

"Lynn  said  it  would  be  perfectly 

all  right!"    Mother  burst  out.    "She 

said  sne  had  been  woried  about  the 

(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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Frank  B.  Frkkd,  Jr 


Illustrated  by  Vivian  Hixson 


On  the  brink  of  a  groping  chasm,  I  stand- 
Belief  and  negation  on  crumbling  sides. 
I  see  no  Word  to  enlighten  my  way 
And  bridge  the  plummeting  void; 

For  my  battles  are  fought  nowhere 
But  in  the  mind,  which  is  neither  a 
Shadow  nor  a  truth,  drunkenly  weaving 
On  a  distorted  stage  where 

Forfeit  is  the  script  and  doubt 
The  setting  and  the 
Protagonists  are  salaried 
On  fear — 

Where  the  curtain  that  droops 
Between  gallery  and  cast 
Is  a  thinly  edged 
Border  of  sanity. 
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THE  ART  OF  PROCRASTINATION 

Meg  Cornish 

Meg  Cornish,  being  deeply  moved  by  an  assignment,  wrote  the  following 
essay  for  her  Advanced  Placement  English  class  last  year.  She  apparently 
does  not  practice  what  she  preaches:  she  is  Treasurer  of  the  National  Honor 
Society  and  President  of  Elos. 


TODAY,  DESPITE  the  awesome 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  all 
the  leisure  time  with  which  the  ma- 
chine age  has  already  plagued  us, 
we  foolishly  call  in  efficiency  experts 
to  tell  us  how  to  do  things  faster.  For 
what  purpose?  That  we  may  have 
more  time  to  sit  chewing  our  finger- 
nails? Why  has  no  one  realized  that 
what  we  need  to  encourage  is  not 
efficiency  but  efficient  procrastina- 
tion? With  a  little  time  and  effort, 
we  can  develop  time  wasting  into 
the  most  powerful  asset  this  country 
has  ever  known. 

Procrastination  can  be  used  in 
every  phase  of  life  and  at  every  hour 
of  the  day.  It  has  a  "universal" 
quality  about  it:  it  can  be  used  with 
equal  success  by  the  president  of  a 
firm  or  by  its  most  insignificant 
secretary — it  can  be  used  by  those 
who  teach  and  especially  by  those 
who  learn  in  order  that  all  may  have 
the  opportunity  for  personal  improve- 
ment. 

I  shall  show  the  worth  of  the  pro- 
crastinating process  by  examining 
the  special  case  of  a  student.  Be 
assured  that  my  material  is  authentic, 
for  I  myself  have  been  researching 
this  type  of  procrastination  for  many 
years. 

In  the  student's  life  there  are  two 
major  areas  of  movement:  written 
assignments  and  humdrum  studying. 
I  will  deal  with  each  of  these  in  turn. 

Receiving  the  assignment  is  crucial. 
It  will  take  a  while  to  get  out  of  the 
almost    reflexive    habit    of    listening 


carefully  to  the  assignment  as  the 
teacher  gives  it.  You  must  break  this 
habit!  Never  take  down  the  assign- 
ment! (Writing  it  down  should  be 
left  to  practiced  veterans  who  know 
how  to  garble  the  facts.)  By  not 
keeping  a  written  record,  you  can 
afford  yourself  the  opportunity  to 
waste  much  time  calling  other 
inattentive  members  of  the  class 
trying  to  find  someone  who  knows 
what  is  going  on.  Some  teachers  will 
try  to  thwart  your  march  to  improve- 
ment by  instructing  the  class  to  take 
down  the  assignment.  In  such  an 
emergency,  be  sure  to  write  it  on  a 
tiny  piece  of  paper  which  can  be 
immediately  lost. 

The  preparation  of  the  assignment 
offers  great  opportunities  for  pro- 
crastination. In  a  short-term  assign- 
ment you  don't  have  much  time  to 
waste;  and,  therefore,  you  must  be 
careful  to  misuse  every  minute.  It  is 
best  to  leave  such  an  assignment  to  be 
done  in  school  on  the  day  it  is  due. 
The  long-term  assignment  offers  the 
greatest  vistas  for  "creative''  pro- 
crastination. You  can  more  easily  use 
graceful  maneuvers  in  time  wasting, 
for  you  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
not  getting  it  wasted.  Remember 
Cornish's  law  of  proportional  pro- 
crastination— the  greater  the  block 
of  time,  the  more  easily  it  can  be 
squandered.  Be  sure  to  waste  con- 
siderable time  while  deliberating 
about  how  you  will  do  your  work, 
but  never  start  doing  it  until  the 
(Continued  on  Page  45) 


ROAD  AT  NIGHT 


Cheryl  Hunter        Illustrated  by  Gilbert  Myers  3 


I  want  to  feel  the  road  out. 

I  need  a  way  of  knowing  it. 

A  car  will  do. 

Speed  is  the  catalyst 

Becoming  almost  tangible 

For  a  bursting  acceleration. 

The  dips,  the  grades,  the  curves, 

The  click-click  of  cement, 

The  splashing  headlights, 

The  asphalt  silence  .  .  . 

You  need  a  night  to  know  a  road — 

Respond  to  it,  to  feel  it  out,  to  know  it — 

And  a  marshmallow  quiet 

To  hear  the  speed. 
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TIGERS  ARE  FOR   PATTING 


Mary  Jo  Allen 


Illustrated  bij  Jake  Pierre 


Mary  Jo  Allen  plays  the  guitar,  sings, 
and  skates  in  her  spare  time.  Sne 
aspires  to  be  a  lawyer  although  she 
obviously  has  talent  as  a  writer.  We 
expect  to  be  printing  more  of  Mary's 
stories  in  forth-coming  issues  of 
PENMAN.  J 

CROWN  AGENT  Camden  Ross 
was  on  his  way  home  to  London. 
He  leaned  over  the  rail  of  the 
Shangri-La  and  watched  the  passen- 
gers come  up  the  gangplank.  He 
scanned  each  face  with  the  curiousity 
born  of  a  lifetime  of  detective  work. 
It  was  a  gay  crowd  almost  without 
exception.  Ladies  tripped  about  in 
fine  silken  dresses  and  wide-brimmed 
hats.  Men  were  resplendent  as  they 
strolled  by  in  their  starched,  linen 
suits.  Small  children  clutched  the 
hands  of  their  parents  and  marched 
resolutely  along.  The  anticipation  of 
the  long  cruise  to  England  was 
reflected  in  their  animated  behavior. 
Camden  regarded  Mr.  James  Engels 
as  he  strolled  through  the  crowd. 
"Strange,  quite  strange,'  thought 
Camden. 

A  fortnight  before  the  departure  of 
the  Shangri-La,  a  body  had  been 
found — a  Dody  so  torn  and  disfigured 
that  identification  had  been  difficult. 
Sir  Harvey  Crompton  would  no 
longer  rise  each  day  to  face  his  duties 
as  viceroy  of  Calcutta,  India. 

The  police  had  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  a  distraught  British 
gentlemen.  James  Engels,  a  wealthy 
jute  plantation  owner,  was  reporting 
the  accidental  death  of  his  life-long 
friend,  the  viceroy,  during  a  jungle 
trek.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  police, 
accompanied  by  Camden  Ross,  who 
was  winding  up  his  tour  of  duty  as 


Crown  Agent  of  Calcutta,  were 
escorted  personally  by  Engels 
through  a  stifling  jungle.  Screams 
and  raucous  cries  resounded  from  the 
impenetrable  depths. 

There — there  it  is!"  Engels 
shouted  excitedly,  pointing  a  quiver- 
ing finger.  "Directly  ahead,  I'd  say. 
Yes,  directly  on  about  two  hundred 
meters.  That's  it!  I  can  see  it  quite 
clearly  now;  and  just  as  I  left  it — 
splendid,  Id  say,  simply  splendid. 
The  man  babbled  on  as  if  he  were 
quite  mad. 

The  little  investigating  party  stood 
about  Engels  patiently  waiting  for  the 
barrage  of  words  to  cease.  Leftenant 
Culshire,  commanding  officer,  spoke 
in  an  indulgent  tone,  "Excuse  me, 
sir,  Mr.  Engels;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  have  thrown  yourself  into 
a  most  miserable  state  of  affairs — 
most  unfortunate,  I  should  say,  most 
unfortunate.  Try  to  restore  your 
senses  my  good  man.  If  you  will  not 
allow  yourself  this  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress, we  may  proceed  unhampered. 

"But,  Leftenant,"  Engels  con- 
tinued in  a  tight  voice,  "are  you  not 
able  to  see,  there  in  the  foliage  across 
the  way,  a  faint — if  ever  so  faint, 
Leftenant — rise  in  the  earth?  It's 
there,  Leftenant.  I  know  it's  there! 

"Engels,  I'm  afraid  were  getting 
nowhere — absolutely  nowhere — with 
this  senseless  rubbish  of  yours,"  said 
Culshire  sternly. 

"We've  got  to  get  moving.  Now 
let's  go,  Engels." 

The  band  snaked  its  wax  to  the 
site  while  Engels  kept  up  his  in- 
cessant prattle.  Detecting  true  annoy- 
ance in  Culshire  s  constrained 
manner,  his  aide,  Higgins,  attempted 
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to  relieve  the  irritation  of  his.  superior 
by  venturing  timidly,  Tis  most 
unpleasant— this  chap's  blasted 
mutterings— don't    you    agree    sir?" 

Engels    rushed    wildly    on    ahead. 

Higgins  shouted.  "Leftenant,  sir! 
Look'  Look,  sir!  Through  there.  That 
Engels  fellow  —  I  think—what — 
\\  hat's  come  over  that  man? 

"Well,  Higgins,  I  can't  rightly 
say  myself,''  answered  the  puzzled 
officer. 

'He  looks  as  if  he's  beckoning  to 
us,  Leftenant. 

"Yes!  Yes,  so  he  is.  We'd  better 
hurry. 

"Here,  Leftenant!  Here  it  is!" 
yelled  Engels  dropping  to  his  knees 
in  the  midst  of  a  tangle  of  vines  and 
underbrush.  "Just  as  I  said!  I  said  it 
was  here,  and  you — none  of  you 
believed  me — you  laughed  and  jeered 
at  me.  You  thought  I  was  daft,  didn't 
you?  You  shook  your  heads  and 
sighed  and  said,  'poor  silly  Engels, 
poor  silly  man!'  but  it  was  here  all 
the  time  Leftenant,  wasn't  it? 
Wasn't  it,  Leftenant?"  Engels' 
frenzied  words  were  followed  im- 
mediately by  his  proud  exclamation, 
"I  was  correct,  Leftenant!"  Suddenly, 
Engels  lowered  his  voice  to  a  mere 
whisper  and  said,  hesitantly,  "You 
see — you  see,  Leftenant,  I'm  always 
correct.  With  this  he  gently  patted 
the    cleverly    camouflaged    ground. 

"Jolly  good  job  he  did  of  hiding 
that  pit,  I'd  say,  sir.  Looks  as  if  the 
man   knew    his    business    all    right, 
murmured  Higgins  respectfully. 

'Yes,     Higgins,     jolly     good,'' 
Culshire  replied  quietly. 

Engels,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and 
trembling  hands,  carefully  began  to 
remove  the  tangled  vines  and  lush 
leaves  which  concealed  so  well  that 
deadly  tiger  trap.  He  cried  out 
desperately,  "Leftenant!  Just  a 
moment,   Leftenant!    Let   me   pull — 


let  me  pull  these  vines  away." 
Engels  grappled  with  the  heavy 
growth.  "Funny  how  these  leaves 
stay  so  fresh  in  this  heat.  Isn't  it, 
Leftenant?    he  said  anxiously. 

Without  warning,  peals  of  hys- 
terical laughter  rang  through  the 
vast  jungle,  startling  everything 
within  earshot.  Someone  helped 
Engels  to  his  feet. 

"I  do  believe  the  man  has  lost  his 
wits.  Daresay,  they  must  have  been 
frightfully  close,''  said  Higgins 
sympathetically.  Peering  curiously 
through  the  hole  in  the  camouflage 
of  leaves,  he  strained  to  see  what 
lay  in  the  darkness  below.  "Can't 
see,  myself,"  Higgins  said.  "It's  a 
bit  of  a  small  hole. 

As  Higgins  stepped  back,  Camden 
came  up  to  the  opening  and  knelt 
by  its  edge.  "Engels,  let's  get  some 
of  these  boughs  out  of  the  way.  I 
thought  I  saw  two  forms  down 
there. 

Higgins  returned  and  looked 
again  into  the  opening;  it  was  now 
larger  from  the  combined  efforts  of 
Camden  and  Engels.  Higgins 
straightened  up  and  gasped,  "Lef- 
tenant, he  is  correct!  I  do  believe 
there's  a  man,  and — why,  he's  got — 
he's  got  a  tiger  with  him!" 

"A  tiger?"  interrupted  Engels. 
"I    didn  t    see    a    cat    down    there." 

"Have  you  looked?"  Camden 
smiled    as    he    threw     his    question. 

The  Leftenant  strode  to  where 
Higgins  stood  and  inspecting  the  pit, 
said,  "Appears  to  me  as  if  there's 
been  a  real  scrap  here,  Higgins.  I'd 
say  they'd  done  each  other  in." 

"Strange  that  cat  didn't  get  away," 
Engels  pondered  to  himself. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir?"  asked 
Camden. 

"Well,  I  just — I  just  said,  strange 
that  cat  didn't  get  away.  I  mean 
one — one  could  almost  wager  that  a 
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female    that    size    would    get    away. 
She's  all  of  nine  feet." 

The  Leftenants'  men  silently 
finished  their  grim  task  of  removing 
the  mauled  body  of  Crompton  and 
returned  to  the  city. 

After  Crompton's  death,  Engels 
had  suffered  a  severe  nervous  de- 
pression. He  was  packed  off  (by  well- 
meaning  friends)  aboard  the  Shangri- 
La  sailing  to  England.  It  was  thought 
that  a  sea  cruise  might  speed  his 
recovery. 

Two  days  out  of  Calcutta,  Camden 
sat  reading  a  month-old  edition  of 
the  London  Times  in  the  ship's 
lounge.  He  became  vaguely  aware 
of  a  young  woman  sitting  in  a  chair 
across  the  room.  She  stared  directly 
at  Camden  for  sometime.  Receiving 
no  acknowledgement  from  him,  she 
crossed  the  floor  and  took  a  chair 
a  few  feet  from  where  the  Crown 
Agent  sat.  The  girl  was  quite  attrac- 
tive, but  there  was  something  strange 
about  her;  perhaps  it  was  the  way 
her  black  hair  was  sheared  off  to 
resemble  a  rogue  (it  accented  the 
strained,  pale  expression  in  her  face), 
or  perhaps  it  was  the  slight  limp  she 
had  when  she  walked.  She  wore  a 
leopard  jacket,  but  one  would  ask 
the  need  for  it  in  the  heat  of  the 
tropics.  She  selected  a  paper  to  read; 
but  as  she  sat  down,  it  slipped  and 
fell  to  her  feet. 

Camden  instantly  snatched  up  both 
the  paper  and  the  opportunity  to 
talk  to  the  woman.  "I  have  it.  Here 
it  is,"  he  said  handing  it  to  her. 

Taking  the  paper,  she  murmured, 
'Thank  You."  Less  softly  she  con- 
tinued, "Having  a  pleasant  time, 
are  you?" 

Camden  answered,  "Grand.  First 
time  you've  left  Carcutta?" 

"First  and  last  time,  I  hope,  she 
declared  emphatically. 


"I  rather  enjoyed  Calcutta  myself. 
A  bit  warm  occasionally,  but — 

"I'm  Elizabeth  Reicher,  and  I  hate 
Calcutta.  I've  always  hated  the  place, 
and  I  find  the  people  there  most 
unpleasant. 

Camden's  attempts  to  enter  the 
conversation  were  futile,  for  the 
woman  talked  on  as  if  to  herself.  She 
laughed  and  said,  "I  had  a  problem. 
Yes!  I've  left  it  all  behind  me,  back 
there." 

"How  agreeable  to  be  able  to  do 
so,"  Camden  speculated. 

"No,  I  don't  intend  to  return.  I 
shall  go  to  Kenya  or  even  Australia — 
Sydney  perhaps.  I  cannot  properly 
tell    now,"    she   added    thoughtfully. 

Camden  never  knew  exactly  what 
Elizabeth  Reicher's  problem  had 
been.  She  limped  away,  and  that  was 
the  last  he  ever  saw  of  her. 

As  he  picked  up  the  Times  once 
again,  Camden  saw  James  Engels 
walking  slowly  toward  his  chair. 
Camden  rose  and  offered  the  planter 
the  unread  paper.  Engels,  suddenly 
recognizing  the  detective  as  one  of 
the  investigating  party  on  that  fateful 
day  of  Sir  Harvey's  death,  greeted 
him  expansively. 

"Tis    a    frightful    shame,    Ross — 
that  girl  wearing  a   leopard   piece." 

"I  don't  mean  to  be  contrary,  sir; 
but,  personally,  I  thought  it  was 
quite  handsome,"  Camden  answered. 

"Never!"  Engels  said  with  agita- 
tion. "It's  an  absolute  outrage. 
That's  what  it  is."  He  continued 
more  calmly,  'Think  of  the  beast 
that  was  stalked  only  for  a  skin  fine 
enough  to  grace  that  woman's 
shoulders.   Tis  a  pity. 

"You  think  the  lady  wasn't  worth 
the  pelt?"  Camden  queried. 

"I  simply  don't  believe  in  sacrifi- 
cing  animals    to    decorate    women. 
Engels  retorted.   "I   love  those   cats. 
(Continued  on  Page  40 1 
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ARE  FOLGER'S  LOVES' 
LABORS  LOST? 


Steve  Behrens 

Steve  Behrens'  article  on  the 
Washington  and  Old  Dominion 
Railroad  was  one  of  the  high  points 
of  PENMAN  last  year.  Despite  the 
demands  of  his  regular  work  as 
photographer  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Crossed  Sabres,  Steve  found  time 
to  fulfill  PENMAN'S  commission 
and  write  the  feature  article  for 
this  issue. 

THREE  BLOCKS  from  the 
Capitol,  in  the  domed  shadow 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  is  a 
classically  simple,  angular  marble 
building  in  embellished  Main-Post- 
Office  style.  Since  its  conception  by 
the  late  Henry  Clay  Folger  as  an 
institution  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Shakespeare,  the  interests  of  the 
Folger  Shakespeare  Library  have 
grown,  according  to  a  library  official, 
to  encompass  every  significant  book 
that  influenced  the  English-speaking 
people  in  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
periods.  Inside  is  the  Western 
Hemisphere's  largest  collection  of 
English  books  printed  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
including  copies  of  over  half  of  the 
books  published  in  Britain  between 
1475  and  1641.  The  building  also 
holds  a  scale  (1:24)  model  of  the 
Globe  Playhouse;  two  goblets  made 
from  William  Shakespeare's  mul- 
berry tree;  and  a  unique  first  edition 
copy  of  his  first  play,  Titus  Andro- 
nicus. 

From  the  center  of  a  fountain,  a 
nude  figure  of  Puck  exclaims,  "Lord, 
what  fooles  these  mortals  be!"  Brenda 
Putnam,    daughter    of    a    former 


Illustrated  by  Don  Branch 

Librarian  of  Congress,  sculpted  the 
pointy-eared  character  of  the  Folger' s 
gardens.  Nearby,  an  impressive 
Mosler-like  door  admits  visitors  to 
the  library's  vaulted  entrance 
vestibule.  Irresistibly  neat  paperback 
books,  crammed  with  subjects  from 
the  Armada  of  Spain  to  the  Yeoman 
of  England,  are  sold  at  several 
counters;  the  library  also  cleverly 
binds  many  of  the  Bard  s  plays  in 
paper. 

Past  one  of  those  mahogany  signs 
of  gilt-lettered,  intimidating  ror- 
biddance,  there  is  a  dark  Oriental- 
carpeted  corridor  leading  to  the 
Reading  Room.  Like  the  other  public 
chambers  in  the  building,  this 
paneled  "great  hall"  of  English 
16th  Century  architecture  is  modeled 
after  no  particular  historic  room  but 
is  a  generalized  modification  of 
Tudor  design. 

Muffled  typewriters  defy  a  studious 
silence.  A  few  balding  men  walk 
slowly  between  the  bookcases  and 
into  the  four  steel  vaults  where  the 
most  valuable  reference  materials 
are  kept  safe  by  controlled  humidity 
and  temperature.  Beneath  the  Read- 
inf  Room  are  stack  areas.  The  ends 
of  the  hall  are  beautifully  deco- 
rated— one  with  a  Nicola  D'Ascenzo 
stained  glass  window  depicting  the 
Seven  Ages  of  Man  and  the  other 
with  portraits  of  the  library's  founder 
and  his  wife.  Balconies  with  more 
shelves  of  books,  family  letters,  and 
original  manuscripts  are  set  at  the 
level  of  several  elaborate,  multi- 
tiered  chandeliers.  Ornate  Eliza- 
bethan   beams    cross    the    ceiling. 
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From  them  jut  curious,  gargoyiic 
carvings  of  pineapples. 

In  order  to  use  the  library's  re- 
sources, one  must  have  two  references 
from  recognized  scholars.  "It  does 
not  have  facilities  for  undergraduate 
students,"'  says  a  library  pamphlet, 
"or  even  for  beginning  graduate 
students."  Most  of  those  admitted 
study  a  month  or  longer;  about  half 
are  from  other  countries,  except 
during  summer  months  when  their 
ranks  are  increased  by  Americans  on 
sabbaticals. 

Getting  into  the  library's  other 
rooms  is  less  difficult.  They  are  open 
to  the  general  public  from  10  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  daily,  except  Sunday 
and  holidays.  Although  the  small 
size  of  the  staff  prevents  regular 
tours,  visitors,  as  well  as  scholars  and 
guards  are  served  tea  each  afternoon. 

From  the  entrance  vestibule  the 
other  arched  doorway  leads  to  an 
exhibition  gallery  which  displays 
Shakespeareana  including  old  com- 
memorative medals,  antique  busts, 
an  ancient  betrothal  ring  (possibly 
used  by  W.  S.),  and  antediluvian 
musical  instruments  similar  to  those 
used  in  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  The 
librarv  has  also  collected  documents, 


paintings,  illustrations,  prompt  books 
of  great  actors,  playbills,  scores,  and 
folios.  Shakespeare's  First  Folio 
(published  in  1623),  a  compilation  of 
thirty-six  of  his  plays,  and  subsequent 
folios  were  avidly  sought  by  Folger, 
who  hoped  to  compare  their  discrep- 
ancies and  find  a  perfect  copy. 

A  line  of  tall,  electrically  glimmer- 
ing quadrupeds  crowned  with  lamps 
and  fleurs-de-lis  bisects  the  gallery. 
Camouflaged  heaters  and  fire 
extinguishers  betray  the  building's 
recent  construction.  This  miniature 
museum  is  equipped  with  the 
standard  fixtures:  purple  velvet 
restraining  ropes  and  a  slick,  tile 
floor. 

In  the  woodwork  over  the  door  at 
the  end  of  the  gallery,  royal  lions 
paw  each  other.  Through  this  portal 
is  a  recreated  Elizabethan  public 
theater.  The  roofless  condition  of 
playhouses  in  Shakespeare's  day  is 
indicated  by  a  trans-illuminated 
canvas  bearing  the  words,  "All  the 
world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and 
women  merely  players."  In  1949  the 
first  and  last  performance  was  held 
in  the  Folger  Theater  when  the 
Amherst  College  Masquers  produced 
Julius    Caesar    for    television.     Two 


Quiet  Reading  Room  lies  below  book -filled  balcony 


Folger  Exhibition  Gallery  displays 
valuable  documents  and  artifacts 
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hundred  sixty  can  attend  lectures  in 
the  room  although  it  is  impractical 
for  theatrical  use. 

The  becurtained  triple-deck  stage, 
framed  by  Ionic  columns,  gives  an 
observer  the  feeling  of  proximity  to 
a  remote  greatness.  Standing  in  the 
rear  of  the  dim  auditorium,  one  is 
filled  with  slight,  hushed  wonder. 
A  pleasant  place.  .  . 

Henry  Clay  Folger  became  inter- 
ested in  Shakespeare  while  a  student 
at  Amherst  and  maintained  that 
interest  while  serving  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  York  for  fifty 
years  in  positions  from  clerk  to  board 
chairman.  The  collection  of  Shake- 
spearena  became  his  avocation.  His 
wife,  Emily  Jordan  Folger,  shared 
his  interest.  A  friend  said  that  with 
her  he  "enjoyed  the  triumphs  and 
hazards  of  the  quest"  for  aged  and 
rare  books  and  artifacts  in  antici- 
pation of  the  eventual  use  he  planned 
to  make  of  them. 

In  1928  Folger  announced  his 
intention  of  building  a  research 
library  in  Washington.  Previously 
critics  had  accused  him  of  hoarding 
books  because  of  their  methodical 
disappearance  into  safe  warehouses. 
Two  years  later  he  died,  having  just 
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seen  his  library  cornerstone  laid. 
Biographers  have  found  Folger  a 
gentle,  unassuming,  richly  human 
person,  and  a  great  executive. 

Architect  Paul  Phillipe  Cret  and 
consultant  Alexander  Trowbridge 
designed  the  library  exterior  to  blend 
visually  with  the  dignified  white 
buildings  of  Capitol  Hill.  The  interior 
comprised  period  rooms  with  prac- 
tical uses  as  Folger  had  planned.  He 
bequeathed  to  the  American  people 
the  world's  largest  collection  of 
research  material  on  Shakespeare  and 
an  endowment  for  its  maintenance 
and  expansion.  The  eighteen  trustees 
of  Amherst,  a  Massachusetts  mens' 
college,  were  named  library  admini- 
strators. Dr.  Louis  B.  Wright  now 
directs  for  them  the  institution  and 
its  active,  annual  purchasing  program 
which,  in  1938,  acquired  press  lord 
Sir  Leicester  Harmsworth's  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  British  histories. 

Are  Folger's  loves'  labors  lost? 
From  the  library's  facade,  bas-relief 
Shakespearean  characters  stare  out  at 
East  Capitol  Street;  but  too  few  tour- 
ists look  back.  The  result  is  a  nearly- 
deserted  sightseeing  fascination  mere 
yards  from  the  Mall.  Behold!  Come 
by  four  o'clock  in  time  for  tea. 
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From  the  stage  of  the  Folger  Theater  one  can  imagine 
a  packed  performance  at  the  Globe  centuries  ago 
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'  c  racter  in  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT  S  DREAM 
■n  e  Library's  gardens. 
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YESTERC 


Patti Jefferson 


We  come  when  the  wind  stops  blowing — 
A  moment  or  two,  when  the  first  leaf  dies. 

Last  night  wasn't  so  chilly. 

Hurry  inside  while  there's  light  in  the  sh 

We  hide  all  night  in  the  garden. 
But  we  never  tell  you  lies. 

We  fall  with  the  rain  in  the  morning. 
You've  heard  us  before,  but  you  don't  know  v 

The  windows  are  all  closed  tightly. 
It's  early  yet;  go  to  sleep  again. 

We'll  tap  on  your  roof  tomorrow; 
Perhaps  you'll  know  us  then. 
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We  come  from  a  shadowed  hollow 
Of  branches  laden  with  honeycomb. 

Look  around,  little  blackbird. 
Sing  me  one  song  before  you  roam. 

We  bring  you  yellow  chrysanthemums, 
But  we  never  bring  you  home. 

We  take  you  out  in  the  twilight. 

We  stop  by  the  hill  where  the  grass  grows  high 

/  can  smell  the  smoke  of  the  bonfire. 
Why  should  I  want  to  cry? 

We  pluck  you  the  ripest  apple, 
But  we  never  tell  you  why. 
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BUT  NOT  TO  ME 


Sharon  Hun 


Shawn  Haiti  hopes  to  be  a  private  secretary  with  hours  which  will  enable  her 
to  enjoy  outdoor  sports  as  often  as  possible.  She  enjoys  writing  when  she  has 
the  time;  her  short  story  "Celia  Hutchinson"  appeared  in  PENMAN  last 
year.  She  was  prompted  to  write  the  following  essay,  which  is  based  on 
observation  and  vicarious  experience  rather  than  her  own  life,  by  a  television 
show  on  divorce. 


THE  COURTROOM  was  hot  and 
dark.  The  judge  spoke  to  the 
four  people — Mother,  Father,  and 
their  lawyers.  I  understood  that  we 
were  not  to  be  a  family  any  more, 
but  I  didn't  really  believe  it  then. 
I  still  felt  that  we  would  leave  the 
strange  place  together,  go  out  on  the 
street  into  the  sunshine,  and  go  home 
for  lunch  as  we  so  often  did  on  a 
Saturday  morning.  That  noon,  how- 
ever, Mother  kissed  me  and  then 
walked  away  with  Mr.  Jamieson,  her 
lawyer.  After  Dad  had  finished  talk- 
ing w  ith  the  judge,  my  father  and  I 
left  alone. 

Dad  knew  how  odd  I  felt,  but  he 
did  not  mention  it  as  we  drove  back 
home.  Instead,  he  started  saying  in 
a  very  low  voice  that  we  would  make 
a  new  life.  Something  fluttered  in 
my  stomach,  and  I  wanted  to  cry. 
This  "new  life  sounded  awful  to 
me;  now  I  was  supposed  to  live  with 
my  parents  by  turn — spend  week 
days  at  home  with  my  father  and 
w  eekends  with  my  mother  in  her  new 
apartment.  I  did  not  hear  much  more 
of  what  my  father  said.  I  just  wanted 
us  to  hurry  home  to  see  whether 
Mother  had  changed  her  mind  at  the 
last  minute  and  had  come  back  to 
stay. 

Whenever  I  hear  it  said  that  the 
child  is  the  real  victim  of  a  divorce, 
I  remember  that  day  and  the  miser- 
able feeling  that  something  unbeliev- 
able had  happened — something  that 


might,  I  had  hoped,  be  changed  back 
and  be  all  right  again.  I  was  ten  years 
old  then.  Only  recently  have  I 
realized  how  much  these  last  eight 
years  have  been  colored  by  my  refusal 
to  accept  that  new  life  which  Father 
had  tried  to  get  me  to  face. 

Kdreamed  a  great  deal.  At  home, 
when  I  dried  the  dishes  after  break- 
fast before  I  left  for  school,  I  would 
pretend  that  I  had  sisters  and 
brothers.  Cindy,  my  sister  nearest 
my  age,  would  wash  the  dishes;  and 
when  we  were  done,  we  would  all 
climb  into  my  oldest  brother's 
stripped-down  car  and  ride  to  school. 
There,  I  would  stop  listening  to  Mr. 
John's  lecture  about  Civil  War  battles 
and  dream  about  a  party  I  was  going 
to  have  at  my  house  on  Saturday. 
Mother  would  make  sandw  iches  and 
a  chocolate  cake,  and  I  would  have 
to  remind  Dad  that  the  record  player 
was  not  working  right.  We  would 
need  it  when  the  kids  started  to 
dance.  I  would  dream  on  and  on  of 
the  home  I  had  that  was  so  wonder- 
ful— that  was  just  like  everyone  else's 
home. 

I  became  dismally  sorry  for  myself. 
I  was  terribly  resentful  of  having 
two  homes,  neither  one  of  which  was 
really  a  home.  My  mother's  apart- 
ment was  tiny.  When  I  first  started 
spending  Saturdays  and  Sundays  with 
her,  everything  was  strange  about 
it;  and  she  was  like  a  stranger  in  it. 
(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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TIME!!! 


M 

Frank  B.   Freed,  Jr. 

'Time!  Time!  Time! 
Time!  Forboding  king  of 
Man  and  beast  and' Earth 
And  All— Time!!! 

Rivers  passing  in  the 

Darkness,  ebbing  slowly,  faster, 

Faster,  faster  still,  then  even  faster, 

Hurried,  hasty,  tearing,  rushing,  turgid, 

Gushing,  streaming, 

Running  wake  of  time,  time,  TIME!!! 

Railway  tracks  of  shining 
Iron,  diesels  speeding  quickly 
Through  the  city,  faster,  faster,  panting, 
Breathing  hurried  jolts  of 
Time!!! 


Illustrated  by  Dede  Rapp 


Crashing,  hissing  waves  of 
Oceans  bursting  shoredunes, 
Washing,  splashing,  gnashing, 
Splitting,  slashing  nifis  of 
Time!  Time!  TIME! 

Skies  of  fire,  roaring,  snapping, 
Crackling  timbers  groaning,  snrieking. 
Wailing,  yawning  cliffs  of 
Time  .  .  .! 

Mountains  great  and  fierce 

Are  crouching,  quacking  terror, 

Agonizing — 

Paramountains  kneeling  to  the 

Savage  rape  of 

Time!!! 
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THE  HIRED  HAND 


Johnny  Gilbert 


Illustrated  by  Karen  Wallen 


Johnny  Gilbert  has  visited  the  West 
twice  and  utilized  this  experience 
in  the  following  story  which  he 
worked  on  in  his  spare  time.  Johnny 
has  no  particular  hobby  other  than 
writing  and  thinks  he  might  possibly 
make  it  his  career. 

IT  WAS  LATE  evening  when 
Jethro  Barrows  came  out  of  the 
old  ranchhouse.  He  leaned  casually 
against  one  of  the  splintered  columns 
of  the  spacious  porch  and  started, 
as  was  his  usual  habit,  fishing  in 
his  shirt  pockets  for  one  of  the 
battered  toothpicks  he  always  carried 
there.  He  was  a  tall,  lean  man  with 
small,  watery-looking  blue  eyes  and 
a  pointed  chin. 

Just  at  that  moment  he  was  looking 
along  the  dirt  road  that  ran  past  the 
house.  It  had  been  raining  that  after- 
noon; and  the  large,  dark  thunder- 
heads  that  lingered  overhead  cast  a 
pall  over  the  land,  making  the  view 
uncertain  and  giving  the  gently 
rising  countryside  a  sombre  appear- 
ance. 

Through  the  haze  Jethro  could 
just  make  out  a  man — a  dim  figure 
trudging  along  in  the  twilight.  It 
wasn  t  often  that  you  met  strangers 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  Jethro, 
putting  his  toothpick  back  in  his 
pocket,  waited. 

The  man  cut  across  the  front  yard 
toward  the  house.  He  was  a  small, 
decrepit  fellow  with  a  shallow,  pock- 
marked face.  He  advanced  slowly 
with  a  limp  as  though  the  weight  of 
his  slumped-over  shoulders  bore  him 
down. 

"Got  a  job  mister?"  he  asked  with 
a  slight  lisp,  warily,  hand  in  pockets, 
as  if  at  any  moment  he  expected  to 


be  turned  on  and  driven  off  with  a 
curse  or  a  kick. 

Jethro  pondered.  The  old  woman 
wouldn't  like  it,  it  being  near  winter 
and  all;  but,  heck,  there  was  a  lot 
of  work  to  do  for  one  man.  Besides, 
all  shed  have  to  do  would  be  to  fire 
the  little  bum. 

"Reckon  so,"  Jethro  said.  "That  is 
if  you  don't  want  so  much." 

"Jus'  board  and  keep,"  the  little 
man  replied,  his  dog  eyes  lighting 
up  hopefully. 

"Go  on  out  yonder  to  that  little 
shack,"  Jethro  replied.  He  watched 
silently  as  the  old  man  plodded 
across  the  yard  toward  the  shack; 
Jethro  then  turned  and  went  into  the 
house,  fumbling  with  wage  figures  in 
his  head.  There  had  to  be  some  way 
he  could  come  out  ahead. 

Next  morning,  the  little  man, 
unaware  of  a  recent  battle  concerning 
him  between  Jethro  and  the  old 
woman,  went  into  the  ranchhouse 
for  breakfast. 

"In  the  first  place,"  she  said, 
slamming  a  bow  of  mush  down 
before  him,  "you  don't  get  no  twenty 
dollars  a  week — you  can  take  fifteen 
and  like  it.  It's  all  we  can  do  to  stay 
alive  without  goin'  around  pourin' 
out  money  as  though  it  growed  on 
trees." 

The  little  man  merely  sat,  eyes  on 
plate,  making  futile  little  mountains 
of  mush  with  his  spoon  and  throwing 
hurt  glances  at  Jethro. 

During  the  day  he  worked  hard 
at  the  odd  jobs  that  were  given  him, 
trying  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
old  woman. 

When  Jethro  returned  from  town 

late  that  afternoon,   he  saw  the  old 

(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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THE  RACE 


Dalk  Reed 


Illustrated  by  Maria  Chobot 


The  torch  was  low  in  the  afternoon  sky 

When  the  huge  loudspeaker  belched  forth  its  cry. 

"All  runners  report  to  the  starting  line. 
Begin  your  race  at  the  judge's  sign.'' 

As  the  tired  voice  echoed  from  the  bleacher  seats 
Announcing  the  longest  and  last  race  of  the  meet, 

The  spectators  stopped  leaving  to  watch  the  start — 
A  bit  of  excitement  before  they  depart? 

Time  seems  to  halt  for  a  tremulous  span 
As  the  weary  starter  lifted  his  hand. 

Alert,  tensed  with  upraised  backs, 

The  runners  squint  keenly  down  the  long  cinder  track — 

Down  between  the  long  ribbons  of  lime 
Narrow,  restraining,  white  powder  so  fine. 

The  sharp  report  of  the  upraised  gun 

Split  the  runners  from  their  trance  to  begin  the  run. 

Suddenly  released  like  uncoiling  springs, 
Their  smoothness  showed  their  Olympic  wings. 

Starting  out  fast,  slowing  down  to  a  pace 

To  preserve  the  strength,  energy  not  to  waste. 

Adjust  the  mind  to  the  pounded  track — 
Toes  out,  kick  high,  lungs  full,  lungs  slack. 

Once  around  the  track  to  the  inside  lane 
The  runners  string  out  in  an  uneven  chain. 

The  rhythm  of  stride  puts  the  mind  to  sleep. 
The  body  awakens,  and  the  feeling  bites  deep 

Paining  the  heart  and  piercing  the  lungs-. 
Torture!  Then  numbness!  The  last  lap  is  begun. 

Pounding  cleats  on  the  left  break  the  spell  of  the  pace. 
It's  time  to  sprint  out  the  last  leg  of  the  race; 

Now  the  cotton  mouth  gapes  to  pull  in  the  air 

As  the  blood  vessels  pound  with  the  swift  pressure  there. 

The  mind  becomes  void  to  lessen  the  pain — 
Vacant  to  all  but  the  end  of  that  lane. 
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;  red  legs  pound  toward  the  ribboned  line. 
■  gs,  the  pain,  and  that  tortured  mind  .  .  . 

1  lie's  crossed.  Slow  down,  crumble,  and  tall. 
i  s  of  heat  catch  up  and  spread  over  all. 

ijin  pain  on  the  rough  cinder  track, 
»ices  and  forms  fade  back  .  .  .  back. 

'kess  finally  conquers  that  stubborn  pain: 
ilief  of  unconsciousness  sweeps  over  the  brain. 
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THE   HUNT 


Continued  from  Page  13) 


of  power — a  man  whose 
was  to  move  at   the  wrong 


only  crime 
time,  a 
who  could  die  because  of 
another's  carelessness.  Fools! 

Where  to  go!  Get  the  map.  Steep, 
rugged  peaks  to  the  east,  no;  people, 
flatlands,  and  farms  to  the  north, 
no;  heavily  forested  mountain  slopes 
to  the  west;  ideal  (but  others  are 
there);  to  the  south — private  land, 
farms,  pastures,  and  woods.  South- 
ward! 

On  the  map  a  pasture  a  half-mile 
square  reaches  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
mountain.  From  the  twisting,  undu- 
lating road  it  cannot  be  seen.  The 
only  access  is  a  steep  trail  defined 
bv  two  deep  and  rockv  ruts. 

PRIVATE  PROPERTY  — NO 
HUNTING  WITHOUT  PER- 
MISSION—J.  R.  SKYLES. 

"Mr.  Skyles,  could  we  hunt  in  your 
upper  pasture?'' 

"Yes,  but  harm  nothing.'' 

Finally,  a  place  to  hunt!  Only  a 
kilometer  of  rocky  trail  to  negoti- 
ate .  .  .  Then,  a  place  to  hunt! 

Rocks,  big  rocks,  small  rocks,  ruts, 
two  deep  ones  .  .  .  Man  did  not  make 
them  this  deep;  nature  has  finished 
what  he  started.  The  ascent  is  hard, 
the  slope  is  steep,  and  the  footing  is 
treacherous.  The  top  at  last  and  a 
hard  climb  is  over. 

Through  a  break  in  the  trees, 
grass — green  grass,  refreshing 
green  .  .  .  One  more  hill  and  the 
Fence  bordering  the  field  is  gained. 
Away  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
there  are  rolling,  grassy  hillocks. 

Plink — a  pebble  hits  the  ground  at 
my  foot.  My  heart  skips  a  beat.  Dare  I 
look?  My  partner  points  across  the 
pasture.  Standing  majestically  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  a  buck  .  .  .  The 
upper  part  of  his  sleek  muscular  bodv 


is  a  tawny,  golden  brown;  the  under- 
side is  white,  white  as  the  soft  snow 
that  covers  these  very  hills  and 
mountains  with  a  silent  blanket  in 
the  winter;  and  crowning  his  erect, 
beautifully-shaped  head  is  a  rack  of 
antlers  with  twenty  points.  With  a 
toss  of  his  head  and  few  long  strides, 
he  is  out  of  the  wood.  A  quarter-mile 
away  he  stands  marvelous  and  awe- 
inspiring. 

Dumbfounded  and  spellbound,  I 
creep  from  my  place  of  concealment. 
I  am  seen! 

Gracefully  the  buck  bounds  across 
the  pasture  getting  farther  and 
farther  away. 

Every  muscle  in  my  body  is  in 
knots  as  I  struggle  to  bring  my  rifle  to 
my  shoulder.  Fire!  A  cloud  of  dust 
explodes  from  the  ground  twenty 
feet  before  me.  Snap  out  of  it!  Turn 
the  bolt.  Pull  it  back.  Push  it  forward. 
Put  another  round  in  the  chamber. 
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Fire!  Another  miss!  It's  easier  now. 
Fire!  Still  another  vain  attempt!  He 
is  gone  .  .  . 

Wearily  I  trudge  after  him.  He  is 
gone,  but  I  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

A  shot!  Another,  and  still  another! 
My    partner.     Was    he    successful? 

No!  Impossible!  Coming  straight 
at  me,  the  buck  .  .  . 

Come  to  the  ready.  Aim  for  the 
white — for  a  vital  spot. 

He  sees  me!  Too  late!  Fire! 

Over  the  sights  of  my  gun  through 
a  hazy,  blue  smoke,  I  see  him  jump 
slowly,  ever  so   slowly,    up   and   up. 

Now  he  comes  down.  He  is  not  so 
graceful. 

He  hits,  rolls  over  forward,  and 
lies  still. 

He  is  dead. 

I  stand  motionless. 

Deep  inside  of  me   I   am   cold. 

I  have  done  it.  I  have  triumphed. 
A  surging  wave  of  joy  overcomes  me. 
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I  yell  at  the  top  of  my  voice — a  yell 
of  joy,  of  victory! 

My  partner  runs  over  to  me.  "Good 
shooting!" 

I  have  triumphed. 

MAYBE  YOU 
HAVENT   HEARD 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

very  same   thing.    She   thought    you 
might  even  be  mad  at  her.   What  a 
sweet,    considerate    girl    she     is! 
Honestly,  mothers  get  so  emotional. 
I  was   feeling   pretty   good,    though. 

"But,"  said  Dad  (and  my  heart 
sank), "you'll  have  to  tell  Mr.  Bruno." 
Mr.  Bruno  is  the  coach  and  a  really 
swell  guy.  He's  played  football  him- 
self and  has  kids  of  his  own,  so  he  is 
very  understanding;  still,  I  was  pretty 
nervous  when  I  told  him  about  the 
mess  into  which  I  had  managed  to 
get  myself. 

"Well,  kid,  we'll  give  it  a  try;  now 
get  to  work.  He  smiled  as  he  said  it, 
and  I  felt  as  if  a  big  stone  had  rolled 
off  my  shoulders.  He  patted  me  on 
the  back  as  I  ran  off. 

I  practiced  hard  that  day  and 
every  day  after  that.  I  studied  hard, 
too.  Lynn  is  really  a  great  girl;  I  know 
that  now.  She  s  helped  me  bring  up 
my  English  grade  and  my  Spanish 
and  Math  grades,  too.  She  doesn't 
make  me  feel  small  about  it  either. 
My  teachers  are  all  pleased  with  my 
progress,  and  next  month  I'll  be  off 
restrictions. 

Oh  yes,  Dad  has  put  me  on  re- 
striction until  I  prove  myself  to  him. 
After  that  I'll  be  on  probation,  in  a 
way;  but  I'm  not  too  worried. 

My  football  has  improved,  too.  It 
seems  the  only  way  I  can  show  Mr. 
Bruno  my  appreciation  is"by  playing 
as  hard  as  I  can.  It  pays  off,  too: 
believe  it  or  not,  last  week  I  was  in 
the  starting  line-up. 
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I  guess  you  can't  understand  why 
I  said  life  is  so  hard.  Colleen  and  I 
are  through,  but  you've  probably 
guessed  that  already.  She  wouldn't 
put  up  with  my  not  spending  any 
time  with  her,  and  she  liked  it  even 
less  when  she  found  out  I  was  seeing 
Lynn  every  night.  She  said  it  was  the 
principle  of  the  thing.  She's  going 
with  Jim  Cole  now,  and  I  don't  really 
care. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  is  Lynn. 
She  was  really,  really  wonderful  to 
help  me  as  she  did;  and  I  want  to 
show  her  how  grateful  I  am.  I  got  to 
know  her  pretty  well.  She's  a  lot  of 
fun  to  be  with,  and  I  like  her  a  lot. 
She  never  makes  me  feel  as  if  she's 
doing  me  a  favor  just  to  be  seen 
with  me — the  way  Colleen  did  some- 
times. I  want  to  date  her,  and  I'm 
pretty  sure  she  won't  mind;  but  I 
can't!  Not  for  a  month!  See  what  I 
mean  about  life  is  being  hard?  What 
if  some  other  guy  gets  her  before 
I  have  a  chance? 

TIGERS  ARE 
FOR   PATTING 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 
I've  lived  with  them  for  years — had 
them  as  pets,  you  know — and  I  miss 


them  on  this  trip.  This  wasn't  my 
idea  anyway.  I  never  did  enjoy 
flitting  about  myself  and  never  will. 
Much  rather  be  home  with  my  cats. 
They  like  me.  The  loss  of  that  animal 
the  day  that  Crompton  died — you 
remember;  you  were  there — was 
terrible!  She  was  a  fine  pet —  gentle 
creature. 

Camden  looked  quizzically  at  the 
older  man  and  asked,  "Unfortunate 
way  to  lose  your  best  cat,  wasn't  it, 
sir?'' 

"Yes,"  Engels  mused,  "the  biggest 
female  I  ever  owned.'' 

"And  far  too  large  to  have  fallen 
through  the  man-sized  hole  into 
that  pit  below?''  Camden  added. 
"By  the  way,  Mr.  Engels,  how  did 
you  manage  to  get  the  tiger  into  the 
hole?" 


explained,    "Oh, 
I    know    how    to 


Engels  proudly 
it  wasn't  difficult, 
handle  those  cats." 

"It  was  far  more  difficult  to  push 
Crompton  into  the  trap.  Why  didn't 
you  like  Sir  Harvey?"  Camden 
pursued  gently. 

"Crompton  hated  my  tigers.  He 
hated  them!  Mean  fellow  he  was. 
He  threatened  to  kill  that  one,  and 
he  did;  but  she  killed  him  too!' 
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BLUE  AIR   DAYS  ARE 
GOOD   FOR   RUNNING 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

his  thoughts,  and  rembered  the 
reason  for  his  running. 

This  was  the  part  of  the  race  he 
hated  most — just  after  the  exhila- 
rating frenzy  of  the  start.  His  body, 
exhausted  emotionally  and  physically 
by  the  violence  of  the  start,  proved 
a  cumbersome  and  unresponsive 
vehicle.  "I  feel  like  quitting.  ' 
Nothing  seemed  to  click.  "Hang  on. 
You'll  get  into  the  swing  of  things. 
Just  keep  moving.  You'll  warm  up." 
This  is  what  he  always  told  himself. 
In  every  race  there  was  the  same 
indecision  and  the  same  advice. 

He  could  tell  that  the  pack  was 
beginning  to  spread  out;  the  concen- 
tration of  noise  was  no  longer  so 
great.  He  could  make  out  the  sounds 
of  individual  runners.  Now  the  race 
became  a  tedious  battle  of  wits, 
breaking  into  a  multitude  of  single 
combats  where  runner  fought  off 
runner. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye 
Nicholas  saw  a  black  and  yellow 
jersey  pulling  up  on  his  left  shoulder. 
He  began  to  speed  up.  "No,  wait  a 
minute,  Nicholas.  Don't  make  it  hard 
for  yourself."  He  slowed  down  and 
let  the  other  runner  pass  him.  It  was 
that  fellow  again.  "What  was  that 
name?"  He  still  could  not  remember. 
"Oh,  well,  much  better  that  I  should 
be  pushing  him  than  that  he  should 
be  pushing  me." 

Nicholas  watched  his  bumblebee 
shirt  bob  along  in  front  of  him.  He 
followed  it  around  the  building  and 
back  onto  the  field. 

"All  right,  enough  of  this.  It's  time 
to  pass  this  fellow  . 

He  lengthened  his  stride  and 
moved  in  closer.   "No,  wait  another 


second  or  two.  It's  not  quite  time 
yet."  He  watched  the  bumblebees 
thigh  muscles  tighten  and  relax, 
tighten  and  relax.  A  line  of  shadow 
slid  down  his  leg  with  each  labored 
contraction.  "Jascourt.  Ron  Jascourt. 
That  s  the  jerk's  name."  Nicholas 
felt   better   after   remembering    that. 

"He  knows  that  I  am  going  to  pass 
him,  but  he  can't  stop  me.  I  am 
stronger  than  he  is,  and  he  can't  stop 
me.  Now — right  now — is  the  moment 
to  pass  him."  Nicholas  pulled  up 
alongside  of  the  bumblebee,  took  a 
side-long  glance  at  his  flushed  face, 
heard  the  hollow  rasp  of  his  breath, 
and  passed  him.  Neither  of  them 
exchanged  any  sign  of  recognition. 
'That  is  as  it  should  be,"  thought 
Nicholas.  He  listened  to  the  sound 
of  his  footsteps  fade. 

"Keep  moving.  Get  away  from 
him.  Get  far  enough  away  so  that 
you  can  t  hear  him."  He  looked 
down  and  watched  his  feet  hit  the 
ground.  First  the  right  foot,  then 
the  left,  then  the  right,  left,  right, 
left,  right,  left  .  .  .  Running  was  a 
rhythm.  On  the  dry  grass  running 
was  playing  a  snare  drum — a  parched 
whisper. 

Nicholas  looked  up  and  saw  the 
first  backstop.  He  crossed  a  patch  of 
gravel  and  glinting  glass,  leapt  across 
an  eroded  drainage  ditch,  took  the 
turn,  and  headed  for  the  second 
backstop  where  a  boy  stood  holding 
a  white  flag.  'That's  the  mile 
marker.  One  mile — four  four-forties, 
two  eight-eighties — one  mile.  Almost 
half  of  the  race.  Don't  slack  off. 
He  picked  up  the  lime  line  behind 
the  backstop  and  followed  it  as  it 
threaded  into  the  thicket.  The  path 
was  overgrow  n  with  brambles,  briars, 
and  burrs  that  pricked  and  irritated 
the  flesh  of  his  legs. 

"But  it  feels  good  to  be  in  the 
lead — to  be  alone,   to  be   ahead,    to 
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be  thrashing  through  the  thicket  with 
no  one  before  me  and  no  one  pushing 
me." 

"Nicky  baby. 

Nicholas  started  and  glanced  back. 
It  was  Lonnigan. 

"How  quietly  he  came  up!  And  I 
thought  that  I  was  alone — alone  out 
front." 

Nicholas  sped  up  slightly  so  that 
Lonnigan  fell  back  behind. 

"And  I  thought  that  I  was  alone." 

Lonnigan  caught  him  again,  looked 
over,  and  grinned.  The  two  of  them 
left  the  thicket  and  entered  the 
wooded  path,  matching  stride  for 
stride  through  the  shattered  sunlight 
and  the  fallen  leaves. 

Over  the  steady  crashing  of  their 
progress  Nicholas  heard  the  sound  of 
still  more  approaching  steps. 

"Company.  Nicky." 

"Is  it  a  bumblebee?" 

"We'll  see."  The  two  came  to- 
gether and  ran  abreast  blocking  the 
path  so  that  the  runner  behind  could 
not  pass. 

"Don't  let   him    through,    Nicky. 

Nicholas  felt  the  other's  breath  on 
the  back  of  his  neck  warm,  moist, 
and  regular. 

"I  wonder  if  it's  Jascourt  again. 
I  thought  I'd  passed  him  for  good. 
He  didn  t  look  like  he  had  it  in  him- 
self to  come  back.  I  w  ish  to  God  he 
hadn't."  The  other  runner  was  riding 
him — pushing  him.  Nicholas  knew 
that  he  was  going  to  try  to  break  out 
of  the  box. 

The  break  was  quick — just  a  blunt 
knot  of  pain  as  the  other  s  elbow 
sank  into  his  side.  "Cripe"  Nicholas 
lost  his  balance  and  felt  the  rhythm 
break  and  his  legs  carrying  him  off 
the  path.  He  careened  through  a 
stand  of  oak  saplings,  threw  his  arm 
up  before  his  face  to  fend  off  the 
branches,  and  tried  to  catch  his 
breath  and  fill  the  hollow  in  his  lungs 
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left  by  the  blow.  He  slowed  his  pace, 
got  back  onto  the  path,  and  tried  to 
find  the  rhythm  again;  but  it  was 
lost.  Without  the  steady  lieat  of 
breath  and  stride,  his  growing  fa- 
tigue impinged  itself  upon  his  con- 
sciousness. The  elbow  had  deposited 
an  ugly  worm  of  pain  beneath  his 
last  rib.  Nicholas  could  feel  it  there 
throbbing  and  twisting,  coiling  and 
uncoiling,  and  inching  its  slimy  way 
up  the  inside  of  his  chest.  The 
buoyancy  had  been  knocked  out  of 
his  legs,  too.  They  felt  dead  and 
inelastic.  "Come  on.  Forget  the  pain. 
Don't  think  about  it.  Gut  it.  Catch 
up  to  Lonnigan."  Nicholas  length- 
ened his  stride  and  closed  the  gap 
coming  up  beside  Lonnigan.  The 
bumblebee  strode  along  just  ahead. 

'That  was  a  lousy  trick,"  com- 
mented Lonnigan.  "Quite  well 
executed  though,"  he  added  as  he 
moved  up  alongside  of  the  bumble- 
bee. 

"Oh,  how  it  hurts,"  thought 
Nicholas.  "What  was  it  Jim  Beatty 
said?  It  was  something  like  the  only 
difference  between  the  sprints  and 
distance  running  is  that  in  distance 
running  you  have  more  time  to  feel 
the  pain." 

"Hey,  buddy,"  Lonnigan  touched 
the  bumblebee  on  the  shoulder. 
"  What  s  the  word? 

'The  birds  the  word,  friend," 
replied  Ron  Jascourt. 

"Oh,  you're  out  of  it  buddy.'' 
Lonnigan  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed. 

"How  can  he  feel  so  good?" 
thought  Nicholas. 

"Come  on,  Nicky.''  Lonnigan 
waved  Nicholas  up.  "We  can  take 
this  guy  without  any  sweat."  He  put 
his  hand  in  the  small  of  Nicholas' 
back  and  pushed  him  forward. 

"Cripes,    that    felt    good."     The 
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added  momentum  seemed  to  loosen 
his  legs  and  restore  his  breath. 

'That  was  good  of  Lonnigan." 
Nicholas  wanted  to  thank  him.  "But 
how  awkward  that  would  be.  What 
a    fool    I    would    make    of    myself." 

"Let's  go  Nicky.  I  said  we'd  take 
this  guy,  so  let's  take  him."  Lonnigan 
came  up  beside  him  again  and  coaxed 
him  past.  "See?  No  sweat  at  all.  This 
guy's  fagged." 

Nicholas  felt  himself  falling  back 
into  the  rhythm.  He  stayed  with 
Lonnigan,  and  together  they  left  the 
woods  and  the  runner  behind.  As  they 
left  the  woods,  they  passed  the  bike- 
rack  and  crossed  the  school  parking 
lot.  Their  spikes  clattered  noisily  on 
the  asphalt,  and  occasionally  an 
orange    spark    would    leap    out. 

"Where  are  we  now?"  thought 
Nicholas.  "Just  once  more  around  the 
building  and  once  more  around  the 
field  and  I'm  done.  That's  not  so 
awfully  much.  The  pain  in  his  side 
lashed  out  for  an  instant  and  struck 
deep  into  his  thigh.  "But,  then  again, 
it's  still  quite  far."  Over  the  high- 
pitched  whistle  of  his  breath  he  could 
hear  the  slap  and  slosh  of  the 
food  in  his  stomach.  That  gurgly, 
liquid  sound  made  him  nauseous. 
"Don't  psych  yourself  out  now." 
He  ran  his  tongue  across  his  dry  lips 
and  felt  the  froth  collecting  in  the 
corners  of  his  mouth.  "From  here 
on  out  it's  purely  a  matter  of  gut — 
sheer  gut.  There's  nothing  else 
involved." 

Nicholas  felt  Lonnigan  speed  up  as 
they  rounded  the  chain  fence,  but  he 
stayed  with  him.  "He's  going  to  put 
on  a  fierce  kick.  He  thinks  he's  going 
to  outkick  me  and  win.  He  thinks 
that,  he  thinks  that  .  .  ."  Nicholas 
concentrated  on  forgetting  his  pain. 
"It  is  nothing.  It  won't  last.  To- 
morrow you  will  not  even  remember 
how  bad  it  felt.   Pain  is  nothing.  To 


win  is  important, 
nothing    at    all.' 
it    only    seemed 
inflame    it.    The 


Pain  is  nothing — 
Thinking  about 
to  aggravate  and 
worm  in  his  side 
uncurled  itself  again  and  began  to 
devour  his  innards.  It  gnawed  and 
teethed  at  the  flesh  beneath  his 
sternum. 

Lonnigan  and  Nicholas  cleared  the 
fence  and  sped  down  a  rutted  hill- 
side onto  the  backstretch.  Nicholas 
looked  across  the  field  and  saw  the 
finish  line  in  the  distance  and  the 
blurred  figures  of  the  spectators.  The 
breeze  carried  their  faint  gibberings 
and  squeaky  shouts  across  the  grass. 
"See?  Not  much  further,"  Nicholas 
told  himself.  "You  can't  let  Lonnigan 
beat  you  with  so  little  to  go."  He 
watched  the  soles  of  Lonnigan  s  shoes 
rising  and  falling  in  front  of  him  and 
fancied  that  he  could  even  read  the 
word  Spalding  on  the  blue  labels 
glued  to  them.  "You  can't  let  him 
BEAT  you!"  Nicholas  summoned  up 
his  remaining  energy  for  the  final 
sprint  he  knew  was  imminent.  "Catch 
up  to  Lonnigan  now.  It's  now  or 
never."  Nicholas  pulled  up  alongside 
of  him.  Together  they  exploded  into 
that  final  agonizing  sprint — side  by 
side,  arms  flailing,  legs  pumping 
furiously.  "Don't  let  him  beat  you! 
Don't    slow     down!     Don't    give    in! 
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Don't,  don't,  don't."   The  yells  and 

shrieks  of  the  spectators  rose  to  a 
chaotic  crescendo  as  they  came  down 
the  final  straightaway.  Glistening 
beads  of  sweat  rolled  down  their 
faces,  and  their  eyes  bulged  lurid 
white  in  their  sockets.  Nicholas  held 
his  mouth  open  so  wide  that  he 
thought  he  would  surely  swallow  the 
world,  but  he  found  only  great  gulps 
of  pain.  His  vision  blurred,  and  his 
temples  throbbed  as  if  they  would 
burst.  The  world  began  to  spin  and 
melt  away.  Faces  and  figures  flitted 
by  with  dizzying  rapidity.  All  his 
conscious  effort  was  funneled  toward 
reaching  that  line — the  finish  line, 
the  end — the  end  of  the  horrible  pain 
and  the  killing  monotony.  Nicholas 
could  dimly  hear  the  timer  shouting 
out  the  seconds;  then  for  just  the 
briefest  instant,  he  noticed  the  calm 
blue  dome  of  the  sky  floating  silently 
overhead  and  comprehended  that 
Lonnigan  was  behind  him.  The  worm 
of  pain,  bloated,  burst  open,  and 
flooded  his  lungs,  his  legs,  and  his 
head  with  a  scarlet  slime.  Nicholas 
stumbled  and  hurtled  across  the 
finish  line  into  the  dust  and  gravel. 
Everything — the  screams,  the  pain, 
the  fatigue,  and  the  tranquil  heavens 
— was  inundated  in  a  stupifying  red 
wash. 
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THE  ART  OF 
PROCRASTINATION 

(Continued from  Page  18) 

night  before  it  is  due.  If  you  are 
conscientious  and  think  only  about 
what  you  are  not  doing  all  the  time, 
you  will  soon  become  proficient  at 
the  delicate  timing  of  procrastinated 
assignments. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  assign- 
ment is  the  copy-over  from  rough 
draft  to  completion.  This  copy-over 
must  never  be  started  before  the  day 
that  the  paper  is  due.  Illegible  scribb- 
ing  should  go  on  throughout  every 
class.  This,  by  the  way,  simplifies  the 
task  of  missing  the  assignments  your 
teachers  are  giving  that  day.  You 
must  learn  to  become  adept  at 
dropping  many  important  facts  from 
the  rough  draft  through  not  having 
enough  time  to  copy  them  over.  And 
please,  above  all  things,  do  not  learn 
how  to  type! 

We  still  must  cover  the  possi- 
bilities of  ordinarv  studying.  This  is 
the  area  in  which  you  must  waste 
the  time  you  have  neglected  to 
misuse  while  doing  your  assignments. 
The  basic  tool  is  the  ability  to  stare 
at  a  page  for  half  an  hour  without 
seeing  what  is  on  it.  As  soon  as  you 
realize  that  you  have  completely 
missed  the  meaning  of  a  given  page, 
go  quickly  on  to  the  next  and  miss 
the  meaning  there,  too.  There  is  a 
twofold  value  in  this  method:  you 
will  waste  the  time  spent  blankly 
staring;  and  since  you  will  not  have 
learned  anything,  you  can  waste  more 
time  cramming  when  a  test  comes 
along. 

Now  that  I  have  demonstrated  the 
application  of  procrastination  to 
ordinary  student  life,  let  me  list  a 
few  basic  rules  which  should  be 
observed  by  the  convert.  The  Golden 
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Rule  of  Procrastination  is  as  follows: 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  doing 
as  little  as  possible.  Learn  to  apply 
this  rule  to  every  situation,  and  you 
will  soon  be  as  good  a  procrastinator 
as  anyone.  Carefully  analyze  all 
situations  involving  work  and  plan 
how  to  do  the  required  work  as 
inefficiently  as  possible.  Be  sure 
not  to  learn  any  necessary  skills,  so 
you  may  expend  time  doing  every- 
thing the  longest  way. 

Procrastination  is  the  only  practical 
way  to  solve  the  problem  of  excess 
leisure  time.  Any  civic-minded 
individual  reading  this  article  should 
urge  its  nation-wide  adoption.  En- 
grave upon  your  heart  the  motto  of 
the  advocates  of  this  great  and 
dvnamic  plan— FOR  GOD  AND 
COUNTRY    PROCRASTINATE. 

THE   HIRED   HAND 

(Continued  from  Page  35) 
woman's  granddaughter,  a  girl  of 
six,  sitting  on  the  corral  fence  and 
talking  to  the  new  hand.  The  hand, 
standing  slightly  bent,  eyes  on  shoe 
tips,  looked  desperately  miserable. 
He  glanced  at  Jethro  with  relief  and 
embarrassment  when  he  saw  him 
come  up. 

"Get  into  the  house,  girl,''  Jethro 
commanded  as  he  walked  up.  When 
she  had  left,  he  turned  to  the  hand 
and  said,  "Stay  away  from  her.  The 
old  woman  wouldn't  like  it."  Jethro 
turned  and  walked  toward  the  house. 

The  next  day  was  unusually  warm 
for  the  season;  there  was  some  talk 
among  the  older  folk  of  a  late  Indian 
summer.  On  getting  up  that  morning, 
Jethro  decided  to  take  inventory  of 
the  stock  as  was  the  custom  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  He  took  the  hand 
and  set  out  in  the  old  lady's  dilap- 
idated, red  pick-up. 

The  morning  went  by  unevent- 
fully;  but,    on    returning   home   that 


afternoon,  the  pair  chanced  upon  a 
cow  caught  in  the  barbed  wire 
fencing.  The  stupid  creature  ap- 
parently had  come  loping  down  the 
hill  beside  the  road  and  had  been 
upon  the  fence  before  she  had  noticed 
it;  now  the  animal  was  tangled  in 
the  wire. 

Jethro  and  the  hand  got  out  of  the 
pick-up  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
"Might  as  well  shoot  it." 

"No,"  the  little  man  pleaded. 
"Wait  a  few  minutes.  Let  me  try." 
He  gripped  the  wire  and  attempted 
to  pry  it  out  of  the  cow's  flesh.  His 
hand  slipped  and  started  dripping 
blood. 

"Oh,  come  on!  See  reason!"  Jethro 
said. 

"No,"  replied  the  little  man 
gripping  the  wire  again.  "I  got  to 
loose  her.  Don't  you  see?  Don  t  you 
understand?  I  got  to." 

He  pulled  harder  and  freed  a 
foreleg. 

"For  crying  out  loud,"  Jethro 
shouted,  "ain't  you  got   no   sense?" 
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"I  got  to,  the  little  man  main- 
tained. 

"You  re    crazy.    You  re    just    plain 
crazy.    Jethro  rushed  forward. 

"Get  out  of  the  way,"  the  little 
man  commanded  pushing  him  aside. 
With  muscles  straining,  he  gave  a 
last  heave  and  freed  the  cow. 

"I  done  it."  He  settled  back  with 
a  smile.  "  I  done  it." 

They  returned  to  the  ranch,  and 
the  man's  hands  were  bandaged.  He 
was  in  a  jubilant  mood.  He  looked 
frequencK  at  Jethro  and  whispered, 
"But  I  done  it. 

"Yeah,  you  done  it  all  right,'' 
Jethro  said  sourly.  "All  the  work's 
on  me  tomorrow.  Jethro  went 
tow  ard  the  main  house. 
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"You  say  he  cut   his  han 
old  woman  asked. 

"Yeah,    Jethro  replied. 

"He's  shiftless  and  worthless.  I 
won't  have  him  sitting  around  here 
getting  fat  on  my  bounty.  Get  rid 
of  him. 

"Yeah,"  answered  Jethro. 

He  walked  slowly  back. 

The  hand  looked  up — a  smile  of 
happy  triumph  on  his  face. 

"Get  your  clothes  up  and  get  out. 
You  re  fired." 

The  hand's  smile  faded.  "I  don't 
understand,"  he  said  whisperingly. 
"I  don't  understand." 

Jethro  stood  on  the  porch  and 
watched  him  leave — a  dim,  hazy 
figure  trudging  along  in  the  twilight 
with  his  bag  over  his  shoulder. 

Jethro  rubbed  the  fifteen  dollars 
in  his  pocket;  perhaps  tomorrow 
he'd  go  into  town.  As  he  turned  to 
enter  the  house,  he  noticed  that 
thunderheads  were  building  up  in 
the  north. 

BUT  NOT  TO   ME 

(Continued  from  Page  32) 

I  showed  my  resentment,  too:  I  let 
her  know  L  didn't  like  the  tiny  place 
I  had  in  her  closet  for  my  clothes, 
I  let  her  know  I  had  to  miss  a  school 
play  to  come  to  see  her,  or  I  grumbled 
about  the  rain  and  the  long  bus  ride; 
yet,  when  I  returned  to  my  home  on 
Sunday  night,  the  house  seemed  very 
cold  and  big  after  Mother's  pretty, 
cozy  apartment. 

Other  people  helped  me  to  be 
selfish  and  self-pitying,  too.  Some 
of  my  teachers  were  too  kind  to  me. 
One  of  them,  a  Mrs.  Adams  who  lived 
in  our  block,  asked  me  to  dinner 
when  my  father  had  to  stay  in  town 
at  night.  Cathy  Adams  was  one  of  my 
classmates,  and  the  dinner  should 
have  been  gay.  Although  I  liked  the 
attention,   I   said   little   things    to   let 
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them  know  that  I  was  unhappy.  I  did 
not  want  sympathy;  I  wanted  a 
normal  life. 

Part  of  growing  up  is  being  able  to 
see  yourself  more  clearly.  After  I  had 
started  thinking  about  my  life  and  the 
kind  of  person  it  was  making  of  me, 
I  realized  that  the  child  of  a  divorce 
does  not  have  to  become  negative  and 
bitter;  and  although  I  would  not  have 
chosen  it  for  myself,  I  can  even  see 
that  there  are  some  good  aspects  to 
this  kind  of  life.  For  one,  although 
my  school  friends  often  speak  of  their 
parents  as  though  they  were  type 
figures  without  distinct  personalities. 
I  have  come  to  honor  Dad  and 
Mother  as  terribly  real  and  human 
persons.  In  my  early  teens,  whenever 
I  thought  about  my  parent  s  divorce. 
I  saw  them  simply  as  two  adults,  who. 


angry  with  each  other,  lived  apart 
in  spite  of  my  unhappiness;  but  later, 
as  I  saw  them  restless,  unsettled, 
curious,  and  childishly  bitter  about 
each  other's  lives,  I  began  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  much  more 
unhappy  than  I  ever  was.  I  think  that 
this  knowledge  has  helped  me  to  turn 
from  feeling  so  lonely  and  so  con- 
cerned with  my  self-pity  that  Id 
forgotten  there  were  other  people 
with  problems.  I  know,  too,  that 
instead  of  being  the  rejected  child 
I  thought  I  was.  I  m  very  much  a 
part  of  my  parents    lives. 

They  probably  often  wonder  if  I 
will  ever  want  to  marry.  I  do,  of 
course:  and  I  think  my  marriage  will 
be  happy.  For  does  not  everyone 
believe.  "Why,  this  could  never 
happen  to  me   ? 
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THE  BANANA  PEPPER   DAY 


Clark  Rockrs 

Clare  s"  The  Banana  Pepper  Day  is 
the  winning  short  story  of  the  recent 
Penman  short  story  and  poetry  con- 
test. With  her  ten  dollar  prize  she 
plans  to  buy  a  new  pair  of  sandals. 
A  recent  arrival  to  W-L  from  Boston, 
Clare  likes  to  cook  and  sew  in  her 
spare  time  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Creative  Writing  Club. 

THIS  MORNING  was  like  the  first 
day  of  the  world.  I  mean  I  could 
see  Adam  waking  up  and  jumping 
around  on  greeny-green  grass 
speckled  with  huge  poppies.  He  was 
laughing  and  dancing  with  squirrels 
and  tame  lion  cubs  and  squinting  at 
a  hot  sun  and  eating  dewy  grapes. 
People  say  I  have  imagination.  I 
asked  my  mother  to  come  see  Adam 
on  our  front  lawn,  but  she  just  told 
me  to  grow  up.  She  said  that  it  was 
a  good  day  for  studying  and  that  she 
expected  me  to  get  an  A"  in  my  trig 
test. 

Studying  ...  I  am  sick  of  studying 
and  having  to  iron  enough  clothes 
every  weekend  for  a  whole  week  so 
that  I  can  spend  every  evening  fig- 
uring out  why  Socrates  didn't  want  to 
escape  from  prison  and  why  one  must 
have  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis 
in  one's  themes.  There  is  never  any 
time  left  for  just  thinking.  The  experts 
say  this  is  quite  necessary,  and  I 
would  really  like  to  try  it.  There  is  no 
time  to  draw  pictures  unless  they're 
for  covers  of  term  papers  or  to  listen 
to  the  "Messiah''  straight  through 
without  reading  French  short  stories 
at  the  same  time. 

Most  of  all  there's  not  time  enough 
to  wander  through  the  woods  as 
Adam  did,  listening  to  brooks  splash 
over  pebbly   beds    and    hunting    for 


Illustrated  by  Karen  W alien 

pink  lady  slippers.  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
missed  something  that  might  be  very 
special,  so  this  morning  I  decided  that 
I  would  quit  being  a  cloddy  school 
kid  who  crams  madly  for  chemistry 
quizzes  during  lunch  time  and  fails 
them  anyway.  Today  would  be  differ- 
ent. 

I  waited  until  my  mother  had  left 
for  work  (she's  a  teacher)  and  my 
sisters  had  started  walking  to  school. 
We  never  walk  together  anyway. 
Then  I  changed  from  my  burgundy 
sweater,  buttondown-collared  blouse, 
corduroy  skirt,  and  loafers.  I  put  on 
shorts  because  it  was  warm  and  tied 
back  my  hair  in  two  pony-tails  that 
bounced  against  my  shoulders  when  I 
moved.  Quite  childish,  I  admit,  for  a 

f;irl  of  seventeen;  but  sometimes  I 
ike  me  that  way.  I  wore  my  Jesus- 
sandals  so  that  my  toes  could  dig  into 
the  ground.  With  a  sketch-book  and 
pastels  under  my  arm  and  a  beat-up 
harmonica  in  my  pocket,  I  was  ready 
to  leave. 

I  went  to  the  Thrifty  Supermarket, 
a  dingy  little  store  near  our  house 
(you  can  almost  picture  sawdust  on  its 
wooden  floors),  to  buy  one  large  jar  of 
banana  peppers.  I  have  a  mad  passion 
for  banana  peppers,  but  no  one  else 
in  our  family  likes  them;  therefore, 
we  do  not  buy  banana  peppers.  The 
"mildly  rotund"  man  behind  the 
counter  didn't  even  ask  me  why  I 
wasn't  in  school.  As  long  as  he  got  his 
money,  he  wouldn't  have  cared  if  I 
were  a  visiting  spacewoman.  Some- 
times I  think  all  people — not  just 
school  kids — are  clods. 

My  car  Mehitabel,  who  I  love 
madly,  had  plenty  of  gas;  so  I  drove 
quite  far  from  home,  marking  care- 
fully in  my  mind  each  road  I  took.  A 
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short  way  past  the  site  of  the  Battle 
of  Bull  Run,  I  saw  a  dusty  little  road; 
and  I  turned  Mehitabel  onto  it. 
Evidently  it  was  a  former  cow  path, 
for  it  narrowed  and  got  clogged  up 
with  tall  weeds  and  tree  trunks.  I 
locked  my  car  and  started  through  the 
forest.  Pines,  like  giant  Christmas 
trees,  filled  the  air  with  a  spicy  smell; 
and  their  needles  tickled  my  bare 
toes.  I  felt  rather  like  Robin  Hood  and 
was  glad  my  shorts  were  green. 

Suddenly  the  trees  thinned  out.  A 
sea  of  high,  sweet-smelling  grass 
flowed  around  me  with  an  opposing 
current  of  silver  water  cutting  through 
it.  I  sat  down  slowly.  So  there  really 
were  places  like  the  ones  Thoreau  had 
described!  This  was  a  separate,  com- 
plete world;  and  I  had  to  draw  it.  I  sat 
on  a  rock  soft  with  moss  and  tried  to 
capture  autumn  in  pastels.  It  was 
frustrating.  I  decided  just  to  become 
a  part  of  this  world  for  a  little  while 
and  not  to  try  to  bring  it  home  with 
me. 

It's  strange;  but  I  had  never  really 
seen  the  earth,  rich  and  black  beneath 
my  feet — the  ants  scrambling  over 
gigantic  lime  leaves  and  the  chalk- 
white  birches.  How  delicately  they 
rose  from  an  earth  splashed  with  wild- 
flowers! 

A  rusty-colored  squirrel  dashed 
halfway  across  the  clearing  then 
stopped  suddenly,  his  nostrils 
quivering,  before  he  disappeared. 
That  sort  of  hurt:  I  had  scared  him. 
The  wind  blew  the  leaves  away  from 
me;  and  the  grass,  too,  began  to  flow 
away  from  my  rock.  Maybe  I  didn't 
belong  here.  I  ate  the  banana  pep- 
pers. They  left  a  bitter  taste  in  my 
mouth.  My  friends  would  be  waiting 
in  the  cafeteria  line  for  a  bland, 
starchy  lunch.  Maybe  I  shouldn't 
have  skipped. 

I  played  old  Girl  Scout  songs  on  my 
harmonica  until  the  sun,  reflecting  on 


its  silver  surface,  burned  my  eyes. 
How  could  I  explain  my  absence?  I'd 
have  to  forge  my  mother's  signature 
to  a  note,  and  suppose  I  had  missed 
an  important  government  lecture. 

I'd  tell  my  teachers  the  truth — that 
I  needed  just  one  perfect  day  to  make 
me  feel  alive  again — but  they 
wouldn't  believe  me.  Or  worse,  they 
wouldn't  understand.  They'd  tell 
me  to  act  more  mature,  to  grow 
up,  to  grow  up,  to  grow  up  up 
up.  I  didn't  want  to  grow  up — not  if 
adults  had  to  forget  about  pine- 
needles  and  banana  peppers.  I'd  re- 
volt. But  gradually  I  began  to  feel 
guilty.  I  didn't  have  any  right  to  skip 
school.  It  was  wrong,  I  guess.  I'd 
never  make  up  the  work,  and  my 
mother  would  be  disappointed  with 
me.  Somehow  it  wasn't  fair.  She 
shouldn't  be  disappointed,  and  there 
should  be  certain  days  when  school  is 
closed  so  that  students  can  just  live. 
No,  I  shouldn't  say  just  because  it 
isn't  just  at  all.  To  really  live  is  a 
beautiful  thing. 

I  took  my  pastels  and  harmonica 
and  ran  back  to  Mehitabel.  The  wind 
was  growing  sharper,  and  it  pushed 
me  away.  I  drove  home  through  the 
commuter  traffic.  The  men  in  cars  all 
had  stubbly  chins.  They  all  wore  suits 
and  white-collared  shirts  and  very 
small  tie  clasps,  and  they  all  had 
briefcases  beside  them  on  car  seats. 
They  all  looked  relatively  happy — 
tired  and  slightly  bored — but  rela- 
tively happy. 

I  got  home  before  my  sisters,  who 
had  stayed  after  school  for  a  meeting 
of  their  service  club.  I  took  off  the 
Jesus-sandals  and  put  on  my  scuffed 
loafers.  They  were  more  comfortable, 
and  my  hair  looked  better  in  a  flip 
with  a  blue  headband — the  way  I 
usually  wear  it  to  school.  Then  I  tried 
to  catch  up  on  the  work  I  must  have 
(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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LITTLE  SONG^S 


Patti Jefferson 


Illustrated  by  Vivian  Hixson 
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This  morning  brought  a  secret  and  sunny  day 
With  gold  at  the  edges  of  the  sunrise-gray; 
My  love  is  mine  though  he's  far  away, 
And  I  love  him  forever  and  a  sunny  day.  / — 

In  the  wood  I  plucked  me  a  raspberry;  '  \ 
Its  juice  ran  sweet  and  red  and  free.         ^**^N. 
My  love  would  shed  his  blood  for  me, 
And  I  love  him  forever  and  a  raspberry. 

Quick  sang  the  cricket  to  a  brookside  tune, 
Chanting  the  rhythm  of  the  heat  of  June. 
My  love  counts  the  minutes  till  we  meet  by  the  moon/ 
And  I  love  him  forever  and  a  brookside  tune. 

From  the  twilight  sky  woke  a  single  star; 
Not  a  blink  nor  a  twinkle  did  its  vigil  mar. 
My  love  watches  over  me  from  afar, 
And  I  love  him  forever  and  a  single  star. 
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HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION 


Bill  McKenna 

Not  that  I  often  walked  the  tracks 
Or  was  awed  by  the  presence  of  its 

engines,  which  were 
Old  and  few,  and  their  journeys  few; 

not  for  any  of  these 
Do  I  regret  the  passing  of  the  railroad. 
But  I  had  sometimes  walked  the  cut 

atop  the  ties 
And  seen  the  rain  soak  in  the 

age-split  wood 
And  escaped  the  daylong  press  of  people 
In  the  school  by  walking  down  the 

summer-smelling 
Weed-lined  cut,  which  was  deep  enough 

so  I  saw 
Nothing  man-made  but  the  houses 

just  above 
And  to  the  side.  I  saw  these  from 

well  below 
Their  basements,  well  below  and 

close  up  by  their  walls. 
Which  were  new  enough  to  be  a  part 
Of  an  escape  from  the  prosaic. 
Not  that  I  saw  the  tracks  around  the 

curve  as  novel 
Ways  to  novelty;  they  led  now  here  I'd 

not  been  before, 
But  knowing  this,  I  yet  stood  atop  a  tie 
And  looked  back  past  the  way  I'd  come 
To  where  a  path  began  that  I  had 

had  never  gone 
And  wondered  what  lay  down  it, 

forgetting  that  I  knew. 
The  road  was  no  great  marker  in  my  life, 
But  leaving  somewhere  is  nothing  the  same 
As  watching  somewhere  part  from  you. 
This  place  is  too  much  leaving  me 
Before  I  would  be  leaving  it. 
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The  rails  were  torn  away  months  past, 
And  the  highway  which  is  building 

will  never 
Serve  their  purpose.  A  railroad  is  for 

men  on  foot 
As  well  as  those  in  engines  and 

cabooses;  turnpikes 
Live  only  where  the  use  of  them 

begins  and  ends. 
On  their  dead  ground  nothing  moves 
But  neat  clean  steel,  tin-finned 

and  roaring  past 
In  lines  like  ants  between  the  grass; 

and  the  dignity 
Of  the  approaching  passing  disappearing 
Of  a  train  is  mocked  to  comedy  by 

repetition  and  the  sheer  burlesque 
Of  seventy-mile-an-hour  ants  careening 

on  an  antiseptic  plane 
Through  country  sterilized  by  nearness 

to  their  passing, 
To  their  white  and  lifeless  passage. 
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THE  SMUDGEMARK 

or  A  PARABLE 

OF  CAUSE  AND  DEFECT 


Gil  White 

Gilbert  White  hopes  to  be  a  physicist 
but  is  vitally  interested  in  the  social 
problems  of  our  time.  He  often  ex- 
presses his  thoughts  in  whimsical 
essays  such  as  this  one.  The  present 
sample  was  commissioned  by  his 
English  teacher  last  year.  Gils 
passions  are  mathematics,  science, 
and  skiing. 

In  a  fit  of  cynicism,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne wrote  a  short  story  called  "The 
Birthmark,"  in  which  he  claimed  that 
man,  with  all  his  science,  cannot  and 
should  not  attempt  to  attain  perfec- 
tion. Aylmer,  the  hero,  tries  to 
eradicate  his  wife's  birthmark.  Five 
minutes  after  the  elixir  is  downed, 
the  birthmark  disappears.  Several 
moments  thereafter  the  heroine  pales 
and  dies.  It  is  obvious  that  wretched 
Aylmer  did  not  kill  the  heroine;  the 
culprit  was  the  imperfect  medicine. 
Man  fails,  not  because  of  some  fault 
inherent  in  his  character,  but  because 
his  knowledge  is  incomplete.  Had 
Aylmer  s  potion  been  rid  of  side 
effects,  would  he  not  have  suceeded? 
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N  MY  life,"  said  Aylmer  Every- 
man when  he  awoke  one 
morning,  "there  is  something  mis- 
sing.'' He  puzzled  over  the  problem 
during  breakfast.  "Aha!  My  house  is 
too  dark  and  drear.  I  need  a  picture 
window — a  picture  window!  Think  of 
the  light!  I  can  look  out  and  the 
neighbors  can  look  in — a  window  to 
see  through!'' 


Illustrated  by  Dede  Rapp 

He  left  the  house  immediately  and 
went  to  the  hardware  store  where  he 
found  a  large  picture  window  whose 
name  was  Endeavor.  He  bought  it, 
returned  home,  chopped  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  and  installed  the  window. 

"It's  perfect,"  he  marvelled,  for- 
getting that  it  is  bad  form  to  use 
contractions  but  making  his  point  all 
the  same.  "I'll  wipe  off  the  dirt,  and 
it  will  be  absolutely  spotless." 

In  the  corner,  though,  there  was  a 
horrid,  black,  smudgy  spot  which 
would  not  wipe  off.  "Oh,  no!  I  can't 
stand  it!"  he  said,  clenching  his  teeth, 
making  a  face,  and  pounding  his 
head. 

He  tried  Mr.  Clean,  Lestoil,  Handy 
Andy,  Spic  and  Span,  Ammonia, 
Dutch  Boy,  Clorox,  Ajax,  Vanish, 
Burma  Shave,  and  S.O.S.  He  even 
tried  Alka-seltzer  (which  helped  his 
head);  but,  when  his  headache  was 
gone,  the  black  defect  looked  bigger 
and  more  imperfect  than  before. 

"Modern  cleansers  BAH!"  he  said, 
throwing  them  out  the  window  (not 
the  picture  window,  of  course). 

He  retreated  to  his  workshop;  and 
among  his  guinea  pigs,  chemicals 
mechanical  tools,  and  atom  smashers, 
he  thought.  Two  days  later  he 
emerged  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
"Eureka,"  he  shrieked  as  he  rushed 
to  the  hardware  store.  There  he 
bought  four  elephants:  Perspicacity, 
Diligence,  Inquisitive,  and  Intel- 
ligence. He  went  home  and  shooed 
the  elephants  into  his  laboratory.  One 
(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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WHAT  IT  WAS   LIKE 
AT  HOME 


Jan  Clendenin. 

Jan  says  that  she  had  no  particular 
inspiration  for  her  story,  but  that 
correspondence  with  a  certain  young 
gentleman  attending  the  Air  Force 
Academy  helped  her  fill  in  the  details 
of  her  setting.  J 'an  enjoys  writingand 
singing  and  can  be  found  backstage 
working  with  the  crew  during  the 
school '  s  dramatic  productions. 

MIKE  HOWARD  never  really 
.wanted  to  go  to  Colorado  Mili- 
tary Institute,  but  his  dad  thought 
it  was  a  great  idea.  His  dad  thought 
it  would  make  a  man  of  him. 

Mike  was  just  an  average  boy  —  sort 
of  untidy  —  but  this  is  normal  for  most 
boys.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  really 
wasn't  a  boy  anymore,  but  to  his 
mother  he  had  always  been  a  little 
boy— until  the  day  she  died.  His 
untidiness  had  always  bothered  his 
mother.  In  school  he  was  a  good 
student  and  made  good  grades,  but 
that  didn't  make  up  to  his  mother 
for  his  untidiness. 

The  morning  was  windy,  and  the 
curtains  on  the  barracks  window 
were  blowing.  Mike  got  up  and 
looked  out  an  hour  before  sun-up. 
It  was  a  clear  morning  with  little 
chance  of  rain  — another  morning 
which  held  the  promise  of  a  lingering 
Indian  Summer.  It  made  him  think 
of  home. 

The  bugle  yelped  outside;  and 
Mike's  roommate,  John  Forbes, 
pulled  himself  out  of  bed  and  made 
his  way  to  the  sink  where  he  splashed 
water  on  his  face.  They  both  started 
to  dress.  That  afternoon  they 'd  be  on 
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Illustrated  by  Mike  Kaluta 

arade,  marching  across  the  athletic 
ield  for  the  glory  of  the  old  school. 
They  would  have  six  days  off  from 
the  Institute.  The  first  part  of  the 
night  Mike  would  spend  in  Ed  Han- 
son's  red  convertible.  Ed's  father 
had  money  to  burn  — enough  to  send 
him  to  any  of  the  Ivy  League  univer- 
sities—but Ed  was  at  the  Institute. 
His  dad  figured  it  would  make  a  man 
of  him. 

Getting  into  their  uniforms,  they 
heard  the  sound-off  rat  yelling  in  the 
hall  to  wake  the  upperclassmen  on 
the  floors  above.  '  First  chow  call, 
sirs!  Raincoats,  sirs!"  The  whole 
barracks  groaned.  If  it  didn't  rain, 
they  would  have  to  swelter  on  the 
bleachers  under  the  coats  plus  the 
high  button  blouse  and  wool  pants. 
Once  in  the  uniform  of  the  day,  no 
changing  was  permitted. 

At  6:35  the  sound-off  rat  was 
shouting  the  menu,  and  then  they 
suffered  through  inspection  call. 
"Attention!"  barked  the  upperclass- 
man  as  he  walked  in.  Mike  and  John 
snapped  to.  The  upperclassman 
stooped  to  look  at  himself  in  John '  s 
brass  buckle.  "Needs  a  little  polish- 
ing." 

"Yes  sir,"  John  choked;  he  had  an 
irrepressible  urge  to  laugh. 

"Did  I  hear  a  snicker?  Did  you 
actually  dare  to  laugh?"  John  grin- 
ned from  ear  to  ear. 

The  Upper  looked  at  John.  "Wipe 
that  grin  off,  mister!"  John  wiped 
the  smile  away  with  the  back  of  his 
hand.   "Now  bury   it."   John  went 
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through  the  motions  of  "burying  it" 
and  resumed  attention.  "At  ease, 
gentlemen!"  The  Upper  wheeled 
about  and  left  the  room.  "How 
do  you  think  it '  s  gonna  be  at  home, 
Mike?"  John  was  suddenly  serious. 

"I  don't  know.  Dad  says  she  really 
went  over  big  with  everybody." 

They  were  marched  over  to  the 
mess  hall  for  breakfast.  They  didn't 
have  to  eat,  so  they  went  on  back  to 
their  room  to  clean  up  and  pack  the 
rest  of  their  stuff.  Everything  would 
have  to  be  perfect  for  inspection 
before  they  left.  Mike  had  some 
peanut  butter  in  a  jar  he'd  bought  a 
month  ago,  and  John  had  part  of  a 
loaf  of  bread.  They  used  it  to  make 
breakfast,  spreading  the  peanut  but- 
ter with  a  toothbrush  handle. 

John  put  the  empty  jar  in  his 
drawer  under  his  socks,  so  they 
wouldn '  t  get  the  wastebasket  messed 
up  for  inspection.  Turning  around, 
he  noticed  a  far-away  expression  on 
Mike's  face.  "Come  on,  Mike,  you 
can't  kid  me.  I  know  you're  worry- 
ing about  going  home. 

'Who,  me?"  Mike  avoided. 

"You  haven't  been  listening  tome 
all  morning." 

Mike  walked  across  the  room  to  his 
cot  and  plopped  down.  Any  wrinkles 
he  might  put  in  the  spread  didn't 
seem  to  matter.  He  sat,  staring  at  the 
floor.  "I  wish  she  hadn't  died."  He 
shook  his  head.  "It  all  happened  so 
fast.  One  spring  she  was  feeling  fine, 
just  that  tiny  lump  under  her  arm. 
She  didn  't  go  to  the  doctor  till  June. 
The    next    spring    she    was  gone." 

John  was  watching  Mike.  "Are  you 
gonna  call  her  mother,  too?" 

"No,"  Mike  replied  decisively. 
Mike's  dad  had  written:  "I  hope 
you '  11  extend  her  all  your  courtesy. 
She    is    your    mother    now."    Mike 


thought,  no,  never.  I  only  have  one 
mother,  and  she's  gone.  Thinking 
out  loud,  he  said,  'I  don't  even 
know  why  I '  m  going  home  with  her 
there.  Dad's  on  her  side.  There  just 
won't  be  any  place  for  me." 

"Come  on  home  with  me,  Mike. 
We've  got  loads  of  room,  and  my 
folks  won '  t  mind. " 

"No... I've  got   to   extend  her  my 
courtesy.  Gotta  see  my  dad  anyway." 
He  paused  for  a  minute.  "He  owns 
a  little  paper  in  Pueblo,  you  know- 
The   Pueblo   Weekly  Journal.    "He 
won  an  award  a  couple  of  years  ago 
for  some  editorial  he  wrote."  Mike 
got  up  and  walked  to  the  window. 
'Dad  and  I  used  to  get  along  real 
fine;  but,  you  know,  he's  changed  in 
the  past   couple  years,   changed   a 
whole  lot." 

"Could  be  that  you're  the  one 
who's  doing  the  changing.  You're 
beginning  to  think  for  yourself  and 
do  what  you  want.  It's  tough  for  a 
father  to  watch  his  son  grow  up." 

"Maybe  you're  right;  but  he  used 
to  seem  like  such  a  fantastic  person 
to  me."  Mike  thought  for  a  minute 
about  the  past  few  years  with  his 
dad,  and  the  one  thing  that  stood 
out  the  most  was  the  Colorado  Mili- 
tary Institute.  Ever  since  he  could 
remember,  his  dad  had  talked  about 
C.M.I.  When  Mike  came  up  to  the 
school  a  couple  of  months  before,  his 
dad's  final  sermon  had  been  "make 
them  remember  you,  boy." 

His  dad  has  just  gotten  lonely, 
Mike  decided.  He  had  needed  some- 
one else  to  keep  him  company.  He 
had  flown  to  the  East  Coast  — New 
York— after  Mike's  mother  died  and 
renewed  old  acquaintances. 

They  finished  packing,  and  the 
sound-off  rat  was  again  in  the  hall. 
"All  freshmen  out!" 


W  INTER 

At  four  that  afternoon  Mike  piled 
into  Ed  Hanson's  car.  Six  cadets, 
all  in  the  one  car,  all  spic  and  span 
except  for  a  little  mud  on  their  shoes. . . 

They  dropped  a  couple  cadets  off 
along  the  way  and  stopped  for  a  snack 
in  Colorado  Springs.  At  Pueblo  Mike 
hopped  out  of  the  car  and  grabbed 
his  cases.  Ed  yelled  after  him,  "See 
you  Wednesday,  ten  sharp,"  and 
roared  off,  heading  for  his  own  home 
in  Canyon  City. 

Mike  picked  up  his  cases  and 
walked  down  Elm  Street  and  up  to 
his  house.  The  house  was  big  and 
square,  and  all  the  windows  were 
lit  in  a  welcome  for  him. 

The  wet  sidewalks  steamed,  blur- 
ring the  lights  from  the  other  houses 
on  the  street.  Mike  wondered  what  he 
was  doing  there.  He  should  have 
gone  home  with  John.  Wet  leaves 
were  everywhere,  and  theairsmelled 
sweet  after  the  rain. 

He  rushed  down  the  walk  and  up 
the  steps  in  a  burst  of  energy  and 
heard  the  sound  of  laughter  in  the 
house.  He  glanced  in  the  window 
and  recognized  most  of  the  people. 
The  party  must  be  for  her,  he  decided. 
He  swung  open  the  door  a  little  too 
wide,  and  it  banged  against  the  wall. 
His  dad  ran  over  and  hugged  him. 
Taking  his  bag,  his  dad  pulled  him 
into  the  living  room.  Before  any 
introductions  were  made,  Mike  found 
himself  sitting  in  an  easy  chair  in  the 
corner  with  Lisa  Merman  feeding  him 
popcorn. 

"Would  you  like  some  fudge,  too, 
Mike?"  queried  Lisa.  "I  wantyouto 
know  I  think  your  uniform's  just 
dreamy,"    she    added    breathlessly. 

Then  Mike  saw  her  across  the  room. 
"She  doesn't  look  like  she  belongs 
here,"  thought  Mike.  She  was  mixing 
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a  drink  at  the  bar.  She  had  a  trim 
figure  and  a  dress  on  that  looked  as 
crack  as  a  freshman  on  drill  at  the 
Institute.  All  the  townswomen  looked 
respectable,  skirts  below  their  knees 
and  a  little  jewelry.  She  was  dif- 
ferent. Her  dress  was  short  — at  her 
knees;  she  had  on  no  jewelry;  and 
her  gray  hair  was  combed  up  in  a 
fantastic  hairstyle.  What  did  she 
think  she  was  doing,  butting  into 
a  nice  community  and  messing  things 
up.  Mike  thought  he  would  like  a 
drink. 

"What  can  I  fix  for  you,  sir?"  she 
asked  as  he  approached. 

"If  s  just  mister:  I '  m  still  a  cadet. 
Mike  blushed.    "What  are  you  hav- 

in&?" 

'We'll    say    a    glass  of  sherry. 

"If  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  I'll 
have  a   martini  as  you're  having." 

"Okay,  mister,"  she  said  just  as 
solemn  as  when  Mike  first  approach- 
ed her.  "I'm  glad  I've  finally  met 
you,  Mike.  I've  heard  a  lot  about 
you." 

"I  guess  you '  re  something  special. 
What '  s  my  Dad  got  that  you  want 
anyway?"  His  accusation  seemed  to 
disturb    her    coolness    a   little  bit. 

Then  his  dad  was  there.  "You  two 
making  up  for  lost  time?"  Mike's 
head  started  spinning.  His  throat 
was  dry  from  yelling  that  afternoon, 
and  he  figured  he  was  going  to  land 
on  the  floor  if  he  didn't  sit  down. 
He  went  over  and  sat  down  by  Lisa. 
She  looked  at  him  like  a  small  child 
who  had  just  been  given  his  favorite 
kind  of  ice  cream  or  candy. 

Mike  fell  asleep.  The  next  thing  he 
remembered  was  waking  up  and 
nobody  being  there.  The  house  was 
dark  and  quiet.  His  dad  cameinand 
helped  him  upstairs  to  his  bedroom, 
not  saying  a  word.  The  only  sound 
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Mike  heard  was  his  father  going 
down  the  hall  to  her. 

Mike  woke  up  near  noon  the  next 
day.  He  found  his  clothes  lying 
around  the  room  where  he  must 
have  dropped  them  when  he  took 
them  off  the  night  before.  He  wanted 
to  go  someplace,  be  alone,  and  think 
for  himself.  He  hopped  out  of  bed 
and  started  putting  things  together 
to  go  camping.  He  scribbled  a  note 
and  left  it  on  the  kitchen  table.  He 
walked  out  of  the  back  door  and 
around  the  house  where  his  hopes  of 
leaving   unnoticed  were   shattered. 

"Mike?"  He  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  and  saw  his  dad  standing 
in  the  front  doorway. 

"I'm  going  up  to  Ingram ' s  place, 
Dad.  Don't  worry,  I'll  be  home 
before  you  miss  me." 

Five  days  later  Mike  came  home. 
He'd  spent  a  lot  of  time  thinking 
about  everything,  and  he  felt  that 
he  was  ready  to  face  up  to  it  now. 
His  dad  opened  the  door  and  grun- 
ted, "You're  back,  Mike." 

He  hopped  up  the  steps.  "Hi, 
Dad!" 

"How  was  it?" 

"Just  fine." 

"That '  s  good." 

He  didn't  want  to  get  carried 
away  and  tell  his  dad  anything 
he'd  thought  about,  so  he  tried  to 
change  the  subject.  "Can  I  talk  to 
you  about  money,  Dad?" 

"Sure,  son.  Come  on  in." 

Mike  followed  him  as  he'd  follow 
one  of  the  big  wheels  at  the  Institute 
that  had  caught  him  breaking  the 
Code  of  Honor.  Alreadv  his  stride 
had  changed  from  that  of  a  teenage 
boy  to  that  of  a  cadet,  and  he  squared 
his  shoulders  as  he  sat  in  the  chair. 

"We  missed  you  for  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  I  thought  you  should  have 


stayed  home,  but  Ruth  said  to  let 
you  go.  We  want  you  to  enjoy  your 
leave,  son.  Anyway,  what's  the 
matter.  You  aren't  broke,  are  you?" 

"I  sure  am,  Dad." 

"But  I  just  deposited  a  hundred 
dollars  at  the  Institute  a  month  ago. 
You  wrote  then  that  it  was  too 
much." 

"I  know,  Dad.  I  just  don't  know 
where  it  all  goes.  Maybe  if  you  just 
sent  money  instead  of  letting  me 
have  that  account...." 

"But,  son,  then  I'd  just  be  doing 
your  thinking  for  you.  You've  got 
to  curb  yourself.  I'll  see  what  I  can 
do."  He  paused  for  a  minute  and 
then  said,  "Dinner's  at  6:30,  son." 

Mike  grabbed  his  roll  and  rushed 
upstairs.  Everything  had  been  gone 
over  in  his  room  since  he  left.  It  was 
all  clean  and  tidy.  He  opened  the 
closet;  and  there  was  his  uniform, 
cleaned  and  pressed.  He  shaved  and 
dressed.  One  minute  before  half- 
past  six,  he  left  his  room  and  bounced 
down  the  stairs  for  dinner. 

The  meal  started  out  like  a  comedy: 
they  were  all  too  polite.  It  could  not 
last.  Mike's  dad  carved  the  roast, 
and  she  offered  him  salad.  She 
looked  almost  the  same  as  the  first 
night  Mike  saw  her,  but  there  was 
something  about  her  dress  that  made 
her  look  older.  His  parents  started 
talking  about  politics.  They  argued 
it  back  and  forth  for  awhile,  and  then 
she  suddenly  turned  around  to  Mike. 
"We  can't  talk  about  this  tonight, 
Jack.  We're  leaving  Mike  out." 

She  started  asking  Mike  questions 
about  the  school,  and  he  talked  with 
her  more  easily.  When  she  asked  him 
what  eating  square  was,  he  decided 
to  test  her  sense  of  humor.  "I  decline 

(Continued  on  Page  45) 


ON  A 
VERY  COLD  NIGHT 

Cheryl  Hunter  Illustrated  by  Vivian  Hixson 

The  snow  was  white;  the  shadows  blue. 

The  night  was  clear.  So  clear  was  clear 

That  I  saw  the  cold  in  the  shivering  stars 

That  seemed  as  near  as  the  glistening  spray 

Which  burned  my  cheeks  and  made  me  weep. 

How  cold  it  was!  And  soundless.  Snow  would 

Swallow  up  my  voice 

If  I  had  dared  to  speak. 

The  cold  would  stop  my  arms,  my  legs, 

My  breath  with  just  a  frigid  stare. 

The  coldness  knew  its  power. 

In  spring  I'm  not  a  stranger  here, 

But  now  I  fight  the  freezing  air. 

I  breathed  upon  an  icicle 

And  made  it  sad;  but  just 

Before  the  tear  did  drop, 

It  froze  again  as  if  to  stop 

Suggesting  motion — life.  For  all 

Was  still  and  that  the  beauty — 

The  flawless  presentation  of  the  theme. 

And  I  with  warmth  and  motion 

Was  poetically  out  of  place. 
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I  put  my  ear  upon  the  ground 

And  listened  deeply  for  the  sound 

Of  beating  hoofs,  of  rumbling  drums, 

Of  industry  unknown,  unseen, 

Of  mystery  that  chills  and  numbs, 

A  tune  of  interest  full  and  keen- 

The  song  from  which  all  knowledge  coi 


I  put  my  ear  upon  the  ground, 

But  no  such  sound  could  there  be  found 

My  other  ear,  unoccupied, 

Could  hear  the  wind,  which  softly  sighe 

Throughout  the  treetops  far  and  wide. 

The  birds  sang  melodies,  unique, 

Of  every  subject  glorified. 

Their  tones  a  challenging  critique 

Of  man's  own  cosmos,  edified, 

But  stifled,  stagnant,  mystified. 


I  rose  and  viewed  the  sweeping  skies, 
Thus  coupling  to  the  ears  the  eyes. 
I  heard  the  roar  of  rumbling  drums 
Afar.  While  thunder's  brother  flashed 
O'er  distant  cities  petrified, 
Where,  without  Nature,  men  had  clash 
And  women  screamed  and  children  eric 
I  pondered  at  the  peace  that  I 
Could  savor  there  as  time  passed  by. 
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Illustrated  by  Kelley  Greene 


The  beating  hoofs  of  great  machines 

Remotely  clattered,  and  the  scene's 

Serenity  was  most  profound 

Because  those  hoofs  tore  up  the  ground 

Where  men  had  lain  their  fields  to  waste, 

Had  filled  the  valley,  razed  the  mound. 

Thus  Nature  could  now  here  be  found 

Except  before  me,  clean  and  chaste. 

Unspoiled  and  free,  not  mans  mere  slave 

Its  vibrant  life  to  each  day  gave 

More  hope,  more  future  than  the  grave. 


The  message  then  was  not  beneath 

The  crust  besmearched  with  grass  and  heath 

Where  man  may  know  a  lasting  death 

But  rather  in  the  world  above 

Where  everything  alive  does  move 

The  spirit  of  the  mind  to  praise 

The  industry  of  Natures  ways, 

The  mystery  of  endless  days 

And  nights  when  earth,  majestic,  hums 

The  song  from  which  all  know  ledge  comes. 
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A  CHAPTER   FROM 
A  GIRL'S  DIARY 


GlNGKR    EASTIN 


Illustrated  by  Eddie  Reaves 


"A  Chapter  from  a  Girl's  Diary" 
is  not  only  Ginger's  first  contribu- 
tion to  PENMAN  but  also  the  first 
short  story  that  she  has  ever  written. 
The  story  was  inspired  by  several 
missionary  friends  who  had  worked 
in  the  Congo.  At  this  point  Ginger 
has  yet  to  decide  upon  her  future 
plans. 

AGNOSTIC,  adjective-of  or  re- 
lating to  the  belief  that  the 
existence  of  any  ultimate  reality 
(as  God)  is  unknown  and  probably 
unknowable."  Yes,  its  perfect!  That' s 
what  I  am!  And  only  on  page  18... 
This  is  truly  THE  BOOK!  I  should 
write  Mr.  Merriam-Webster  a  thank- 
you  letter.  I  could  say:  Dear  Mr. 
Webster:  Thank  you  so  much  for 
writing  your  book.  It  is  absolutely 
the  most  important,  most  stupen- 
dous, most  awe-inspiring  reason 
for  my  existence.  "Nonsense,"  you 
are  saying.  "That  is  ridiculous." 
Please,  Sir,  read  on  a  little;  and 
I  will  attempt  a  more  complete 
explanation.  My  name  is  Mary 
Helen  Johnston.  I  am  18.  My  formal 
(?)  education  consisted  of  the  com- 
plete series  of  the  Calvert  System 
—  the  section  on  grades  one  through 
four,  which,  however,  I  repeated 
five  times.  Twenty  years  of  edu- 
cation! But  only  through  grade  four? 
"My,  how  odd,"  perhaps  you  are 
thinking.  The  answer  is  simple - 
so  simple  I  hate  to  write  it,  so 
simple  I  hate  to  even  think  it,  so 
simple  I  hate.  Yes,  hate.  Hate.  What 


an  odd  word!  You  tell  about  it  on 
page  381.  Of  course,  you  know  that. 
You  wrote  the  book. 

On  the  same  page  and  without 
the  e  is  hat.  "A  covering  for  the 
head  usually  having  a  shaped  crown 
and  brim."  I  have  never  had  a  hat. 
I  like  hat;  but  when  you  add  the 
little  e,  hat  becomes  hate,  and  I 
hate  hate.  I  digress. 

My  father  is  a  missionary  — has 
been  since  I  was  two.  We  have 
always  been  in  the  Congo.  I  some- 
times completely  disbelieve  there  is 
any  other  place.  This  is  any  other 
place.  This  is  the  whole  of  the 
world.  Everyone,  everywhere  always 
goes  to  sleep  to  the  rhythm  of  drum, 
drum,  drum.  I  could  scream,  scream, 
scream.  No  one  would  hear  because 
the  black  natives  screech,  screech, 
screech  to  the  rhythm  of  the  drum, 
drum,  drum.  I  digress  again. 

Your  fine  book  does  not  completely 
explain  a  missionary.  To  be  a  mis- 
sionary is  to  be  without— without 
everything.  Father  and  Mother  put 
it  differently.  They  say  "without 
anything  but  Faith.  '  Pages  299  and 
300.  The  only  definition  I  approve 
of  is  "b.(l)  firm  belief  in  some- 
thing for  which  there  is  no  proof." 
Oh,  Mr.  Webster,  I  apologize.  I 
meant  to  write  a  simple  little  thank- 
you  letter;  instead  I  am  criticizing 
your  book.  But  only  a  tiny  part  and 
mostly  concerning  the  omission  of 
the  complete  description  of  mission- 
ary... I  repeat:  to  be  a  missionary  is 
(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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MR.   HARINGER 


Bui.  McKenn  \ 


Bill  McKenna,  Non-Fiction  Editor 
of  PENMAN,  is  thoughtfully  con- 
sidering a  career  in  pJiysics.  He 
enjoys  interesting  people,  interest- 
ing music,  and  long  walks  at  night. 

HE  WAS  beginning  to  look  as 
though  he  belonged  in  the  office 
he  had  occupied  four  months  ago. 
He  had  cleared  out  his  predecessor's 
accumulation  and  reorganized  the 
desk  in  his  own  way.  The  new  athletic 
director  was  talking  about  the  man 
he  had  replaced. 

"Mr.  Haringer  played  football  in 
college,  you  know;  but  as  a  coach 
his  first  love  was  track.  Two  years 
after  he  came  here  in  1951,  he  was 
given  the  job  of  coaching  indoor 
track,  outdoor  track,  and  cross-coun- 
try. He  was  real  good  at  it,  too.  He 
won  eight  state  championships  in 
seven  years."  John  Youngblood lean- 
ed back  and  thought  for  a  moment, 
listening  to  the  typewriter  his  stu- 
dent assistant  was  working  on.  "Mr. 
Haringer  was  tremendously  know- 
ledgeable about  track.  He  was  a 
track  genius.  He  was  very  intel- 
ligent, too  — one  of  the  smartestmen 
I've  ever  known.  Those  are  some  of 
the  reasons  his  coaching  was  so 
excellent.  I  think  he  was  successful, 
though,  largely  because  of  the  kind 
of  man  he  was.  In  track  competi- 
tion it '  s  one  man  against  every  other 
man.  It's  a  sport  played  by  in- 
dividuals rather  than  teams,  and 
the  boys  need  a  lot  of  individual 
attention.  He  enjoyed  giving  it  and 
had  the  kind  of  personality  that 
made  the  boys  enjoy  it.  They  warm- 
ed to  him  and  worked  well  for  him." 


Albert  Michael  Haringer  came  to 
Washington  in  1936  when  he  entered 
George  Washington  University  as  a 
graduate  of  Arkansas  Polytechnic 
College.  At  Arkansas  he  had  been 
all-state  guard,  and  he  intended  to 
play  the  same  position  at  G.  W. 
Nonetheless,  after  only  two  games 
of  the  1936  season  the  team's  center 
was  disabled  by  injury.  Al  Haringer 
was  drafted  for  the  job  on  a  Wednes- 
day. On  Friday  of  that  week,  after 
having  played  only  two  practices  in 
his  new  position,  he  started  at  center 
against  Mississippi.  On  a  day  when 
"it  was  raining  little  whales,"  Mr. 
Haringer  played  the  entire  game 
without  one  bad  pass.  Final  score: 
0-0. 

Mr.  Haringer  fought  a  lifelong 
losing  battle  against  reporters  who 
spelled  his  name  with  one  more  "r" 
than  he  thought  necessary.  In  Sep- 
tember 1937  he  was  profiled  in  the 
news  as  "Albert  Harringer";  "Honey 
Boy,  as  he  is  called  by  the  other 
football  players  at  Varsity  House,  is 
a  crashing  linebacker  and  a  good 
play  diagnostician.  He  is  unsurpas- 
sed as  a  center  on  offense.  He  will 
be  missed  after  graduation  not  only 
by  the  coaches  but  by  the  fans  as 
well.  He  will  probably  land  a  coach- 
ing job  in  the  Southwest  Conference. 
As  the  name  "Honey  Boy"  implies, 
he  is  quite  the  ladies'  man."  He  was 
missed  as  dearly  before  his  gradua- 
tion as  following  it.  In  October  of 
1937  he  submitted  to  a  severe  gall 
bladder  operation  and  was  unable  to 
play  the  rest  of  the  season. 

He  was  an  able  student.  Neither 
football,   ill   health,    nor   social  ac- 
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tivity  kept  him  from  attaining  a 
3.0  scholastic  average  and  a  bache- 
lor of  science  degree  in  physical 
education  and  social  studies.  After 
graduating  he  joined  Sidwell  Friends 
School  as  the  junior  varsity  basket- 
ball coach.  Following  Pearl  Harbor 
the  Army  asserted  a  need  for  his  ser- 
vices, taught  him  German,  and  sent 
him  to  Europe.  In  1945  he  saw  com- 
bat duty  in  the  Battle  of  Leipzig  and 
the  Rhineland  campaign.  His  unit, 
the  69th  Infantry,  was  the  first 
command  on  the  Western  Front  to 
link  with  the  Soviets.  After  the  war 
he  was  honorably  discharged  at  Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina,  with  a  Euro- 
pean Service  Medal,  two  Bronze 
Stars,  and  a  technical  sergeant '  s 
grade.  He  came  north  with  the  wife 
he  had  married  in  1944  and  returned 
to  Sidwell  Friends  as  athletic  direc- 
tor, head  football  coach,  head  track 
coach,  and  head  basketball  coach. 
His  three  football  teams  compiled 
records  of  4-3,  4-4,  and  1-6.  He 
never  kept  formal  records  on  Friends ' 
basketball  and  track  because  he 
"didn't  want  to  remember"  what 
the  powerful  District  teams  did  to 
his  small  squads. 

Al  Haringer  came  to  Washington- 
Lee  in  1951  as  a  teacher  and  foot- 
ball line  coach.  Two  years  later 
he  was  coaching  track,  an  assign- 
ment he  held  until  the  death  by 
lung  cancer  of  the  athletic  director, 
Pete  Rockwell,  in  1957.  Mr.  Haringer 
wanted  the  job  and  was,  in  the 
general  opinion,  the  man  most  suited 
and  deserving  of  it.  He  was  named 
athletic  director  two  weeks  after 
Mr.  Rockwell's  death.  What  man- 
ner of  man  was  the  new  director? 

Mr.  Youngblood:  "Mr.  Haringer 
was  a  very  big,  a  very  generous 
man.  He  always  took  life  easy.  He 
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Mr.   Haringer   accepts  the  trophy  for   his  W-L 
Track  team  at  the  Alexandria  Memorial  Relays. 


wasn't  lazy  or  indifferent,  though: 
he  had  fantastic  energy.  He  was 
always  going  somewhere  or  doing 
something  with  the  boys.  I  always 
said  he  was  the  fastest  walker  in  the 
school  and  complained  to  him  that 
the  rest  of  us  had  to  work  too  hard 
to  keep  up  with  him.  He  just  never 
got  as  deadly  serious  about  things 
as  some  of  us  sometimes  did.  Perhaps 
we'd  be  sitting  around  talking,  and 
I'd  be  worrying  about  an  upcoming 
game:  'Brother,  Al,  I  don't  know 
about  this  one  coming  up.  I've 
got  two  starters  out  with  injuries. 
The  opposition  outweighs  us  thirty 
pounds  per  man  at  tackle.'  And  so 
on  and  so  forth.  Finally  Mr.  Harin- 
ger would  say,  '  Ah,  what '  s  the  dif- 
ference? Up  at  Winchester  no  one 
knows.  Fifty  miles  away  who  cares?' 
He  never  let  us  forget  that  we  were 
just  playing  games  and  not  deciding 
the  destiny  of  the  world.  Of  course, 
with  that  outlook,  he  never  com- 
plained about  losing  in  his  life. 
What '  s  the  difference?  Up  in  Win- 
chester, who  cares?'  And  he  was  the 
best  track  coach  in  Virginia,  too. 
Many  people  say  his  teams  were  the 
best  in  the  South." 


At  some  time  during  1962,  Mr. 
Haringer  decided  that  the  football 
team's  water  bucket  should  be  re- 
placed with  a  more  efficient  device. 
He  drew  up  plans  for  a  large  plastic 
bottle  equipped  with  four  six-foot 
water  delivery  hoses  and  a  plunger 
device  for  building  up  air  pressure, 
the  whole  apparatus  to  be  mounted 
on  a  wheeled  cart.  He  took  the  idea 
to  W.  L.  Brehm,  a  friend  of  his  from 
the  war  who  owns  a  manufacturing 
company  in  Maryland,  and  put  it 
into  production.  Of  the  two  units 
sold  in  1962,  one  was  purchased 
by  Washington-Lee.  Mr.  Haringer 
spent  the  entire  football  season  try- 
ing to  persuade  his  fellow  salesman, 
John  Youngblood,  to  have  the  cart 


Mr   Haringer  with  his  daughter,  Kathy 
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Mr.  Haringer  taught  driver  training  at  W-L  for  some  years. 


rolled  onto  the  field  at  time-outs  so 
that  prospective  customers  could  see 
it. 

Mr.  Youngblood,  laughing:  "More 
than  once  he' s  gotten  me  out  of  the 
shower  by  claiming  that  the  county 
athletic  director  was  waiting  in  the 
office  to  see  me.  I'd  get  out  of  the 
shower,  towel  off,  get  dressed,  and 
go  to  the  office.  There  would  be  no 
one  there,  of  course. 

"He  was  a  chronic  practical  joker. 
He  once  passed  by  a  classroom  where 
one  of  the  physical  education  teach- 
ers was  showing  a  film.  Mr.  Harin- 
ger saw  the  instructor  dozing  and 
drew  up  a  little  note  ostensibly 
signed  by  the  county  director  of 
physical  education  saying  that  he 
had  been  passing  by  and  happened 
to  see  the  instructor  sleeping  there 
and    expressing    the  hope  that   he 


would  get  more  sleep  at  home  and 
less  at  school  in  the  future.  The 
instructor  was  tearing  around  in  a 
panic  until  Mr.  Haringer  told  him 
who  had  really  written  the  note. 
"He  was  always  dreaming  up  plots 
and  tricks,  but  he  rarely  carried  them 
through  himself.  He  almost  always 
got  someone  else  to  put  them  into 
operation,  usually  me."  Mr.  Young- 
blood  chuckled.  "I  was  his  legman. 
Occasionally  I  managed  to  turn 
things  around  on  him,  though.  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Haringer  and  I  were  once 
down-state  at  football  and  basket- 
ball clinics.  I  was  sitting  in  the 
lobby  of  our  hotel  when  Mr.  Harin- 
ger came  over  to  me.  He  pointed  at 
Mr.  Levin  sitting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lobby  and  said,  'Here's  his 
key.  It  was  on  that  table  over  there. 
Why  don '  t  you  take  it  with  you,  go 
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up  to  his  room,  and  lock  yourself 
inside?'  I  took  the  key  and  my 
magazine,  locked  myself  into  Mr. 
Levin's  room,  and  read.  A  little 
while  later  Mr.  Levin  came  storming 
up.  He  had  noticed  that  his  key  was 
missing.  When  he  found  the  door 
locked,  he  knew  darn  well  that  I  was 
in  there.  While  he  was  pounding  on 
the  door  and  yelling  at  me,  Mr. 
Haringer  very  coincidentally  came 
around  the  corner  and  asked  what 
was  going  on.  Mr.  Levin  knew  from 
past  experience  that  he  had  prob- 
ably engineered  the  whole  thing; 
but  since  I  was  the  guy  on  the 
other  side  of  the  door,  I  was  get- 
ting most  of  his  attention.  After  a 
while  Al  chuckled  and  said,  'Okay, 
John,  let  him  in.'  I  didn't  move. 
I  hadn '  t  said  anything  since  they 
got  there,   and  they  hadn't  heard 


anything  from  inside.  After  a  while, 
Al  said,  'Come  on,  John.  Let  him 
in.'  He  sounded  a  little  worried. 
I  just  sat  there  reading  quietly. 
Finally  he  raised  his  voice  so  that 
he  could  be  heard  over  Mr.  Levin's 
pounding  and  said,  'John,  for  God's 
sake,  let  him  in!'  So  I  let  him  in." 
Al  Haringer,  for  seven  years  and 
four  days  athletic  director  at  Wash- 
ington-Lee, died  in  a  hospital  last 
August  following  an  operation.  A 
plaque  has  been  set  in  his  memory, 
and  there  is  talk  of  creating  an  Al 
Haringer  trophy.  These  indications 
of  admiration  for  Al  Haringer  are 
fitting;  but,  like  all  men  who  inspire 
thoughts  of  brass  and  concrete  tes- 
timonials, Al  Haringer  has  his  most 
significant  memorial  in  the  friend- 
ship and  respect  he  won  from  his 
fellow  man. 


Mr.  Haringer  with  one  of  his  football  teams  at  Sidwell  Friends 
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PANIC  IN  THE  CATSKILLS 


Genette  Ashb\ 

"Panic  in  the  Catskills"  is  Genet- 
te's  first  contribution  to  the  PEN- 
MAN and  was  inspired  by  that  ever- 
present  muse,  her  English  teacher. 
Genette  does  not  aspire  to  be  a 
writer  but  uses  her  spare  time  in 
playing  the  violin  and  painting  and 
drawing. 

THE  DRIVER'S  voice  suddenly 
cut  into  Suzette '  s  thought  "Good 
afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
This  afternoon's  nonstop  trip  to 
New  York  City  will  take  approxi- 
mately four  hours,  depending  upon 
traffic  conditions.  Just  make  your- 
selves comfortable,  and  enjoy  the 
trip." 

Only  a  few  moments  earlier  Su- 
zette, carrying  a  pile  of  books  and  a 
creamy-blue  overnight  case,  had 
climbed  aboard  the  bus. 

It  was  a  brisk  November  after- 
noon, and  in  the  distance  the  sun 
glistened  off  the  Capitol  dome.  Su- 
zette stepped  quietly  to  the  rear  of 
the  bus  and  settled  into  one  of  the 
empty,  green-cushioned  seats.  It 
would  be  a  long,  eight-hour  trip  up 
to  Holly  Hill  College.  Holly  Hill 
College,  Pokeway,  New  York,  in  the 
Catskills...  Suzette  was  startled  from 
her  reverie  by  a  high-pitched  inquiry. 

"What?  You  mean  this  bus  is 
going  to  New  York?  Are  you  sure  this 
bus  isn't  going  to  Philadelphia?" 

"Yes  ma  'am,  we're  going  to  New 
York.  Bus  to  Philadelphia  don't 
come  for  another  hour,  '  answered 
the  driver. 

Suzette  noticed  with  distaste  the 
woman  '  s  turtle-neck  sweater,  brown 
slacks,  and  sunglasses.  Theastonish- 


lllustrated  by  Jake  Pierre 

ed  woman  snatched  up  her  handbag 
and  scampered  off  the  bus. 

"Good  thing  she  found  out  about 
it  now,"  chuckled  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers. 

Mummy  would  never  have  ap- 
proved, thought  Suzette,  regarding 
the  woman  through  the  tinted  glass 
of  the  window.  Rule  #  1:  A  lady  never 
raises  her  voice  in  public;  and  Rule 
#2:  A  lady  never,  but  never,  wears 
slacks,  especially  tight  slacks,  in 
public. 

A  young  collegiate-type  sat  down 
beside  Suzette  and  looked  her  over 
frankly.  "What  college  you  go  to, 
honey?" 

"I...I  don't  go  to  college,"  she 
stammered.  "I  go  to  high  school." 

"Oh.  When  I  saw  your  Holly  Hill 

catalogue,    I    thought well,    you 

know,  '  explained  her  seat-mate,  tak- 
ing a  box  of  crackers  from  her  bag 
and  laying  it  on  her  lap.  "Want  a 
cracker,  honey?  One  of  my  friends 
was  accepted  at  Holly  Hill,  but  she 
decided  not  to  go  there  because  she 
didn't  want  to  be  stuck  all  the  way 
up  in  Pokeway." 

"I'm  going  to  spend  the  night 
at  the  Holly  Hill  alumnae  house," 
Suzette  blurted  out.  "Tomorrow 
morning  I  have  an  interview  at  the 
college  admissions  office."  Suzette 
then  fell  silent.  Mummy  says  never 
talk  to  strangers,  she  thought.  She 
also  says  under  no  circumstances 
should  I  be  rude  to  anyone. 

Slowly  the  bus  pulled  out  of  the 
station  and  maneuvered  its  way 
through  the  congested  Washington 
traffic.  Soon  it  was  on  the  smooth 
parkway    to    Baltimore. 
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Suzette  thought  to  herself,  just 
four  hours  to  New  York  City  and 
about  a  half  hour's  wait  at  the  bus 
terminal  there  and  then  board 
another  bus  for  the  three-hour  trip 
to  Pokeway.  She  clearly  saw  how 
all  the  details  of  her  trip  would  fit 
together  and  double-checked  to  make 
sure  she  still  had  her  ticket. 

"Why  you  so  quiet,  honey?"  de- 
manded her  seat-mate  after  several 
minutes  had  elasped.  "I  won't  bite.'' 

Suzette  smiled,  thought  briefly  of 
her  mother,  then  nodded  and  began 
a  conversation  with  her  new-found 
friend.  It  lasted  until  the  bus  pulled 
into  Port   of  New   York  Authority. 

"It's  been  a  pleasure  having  you 
aboard,"  the  driver  told  the  pas- 
sengers as  they  filed  off  the  bus. 
"Use us  again." 

Outside  Suzette  bid  farewell  to  her 
friend  and  meekly  worked  her  way 
through  the  crowd  of  people  to  the 
central  information  desk.  A  bleary- 
eyed  employee  was  leaning  on  the 
other  side,  glancing  through  an 
evening  paper. 

"Sir,  at  which  desk  may  I  check 
my  ticket  and  departure  time  for 
Pokeway?" 

The  employee  looked  up  and  yawn- 
ed. "Turn  to  your  right,  and  walk 
half-way  down  the  main  floor.  Op- 
posite the  mid-section  to  your  left, 
you '  11  see  windows  H,  I,  and  J— 
the  Shortline  windows,  Miss.  All 
service  to  and  from  Pokeway  is 
done  by  Shortline." 

Suzette  nodded  and  moved  across 
the  floor  to  the  windows.  "Could 
you  please  tell  me  at  what  gate  the 
5:45  p.m.  bus  to  Pokeway  leaves? 
Also,  please  check  to  see  if  my  ticket 
is    correctly    written." 

"The  5:45  p.m.  bus  to  Pokeway 
leaves  at  gate  205  in  a  half  an  hour. 


Your  ticket  looks  all  right  tome,  and 
I  dare  say  you  won't  have  any 
trouble  getting  to  Pokeway,  Miss. 

A  little  more  confident  that  she 
would  get  to  Pokeway  safely  that 
evening,  Suzette  walked  to  the  es- 
calator. She  took  it  to  an  endless 
corridor  and  walked  down  to  the 
gate  where  a  dishevelled  line  of 
people  was  already  forming.  After 
five  or  ten  minutes  the  driver  ap- 
peared, took  their  tickets,  and  us- 
hered them  one  by  one  onto  the  bus. 
Suzette  stepped  up  and  handed  him 
her  ticket.  The  driver  looked  at  it  for 
a  moment,  scratched  his  head,  and 
called   another  driver  to   his   side. 

"Hey,  Joe.  Come  here  a  second, 
would  ya?  I  can't  make  out  this 
ticket." 

"I'm  going  to  Pokeway,"  inter- 
rupted Suzette.  "Is  there  anything 
wrong?" 

"You  may  be  going  to  Pokeway, 
but  this  bus  just  goes  to  Newborough. 
You'll  have  to  change  buses  in 
Newborough  if  you're  aimin'  to 
get  to  Pokeway,"  explained  the  other 
driver. 

"What?  No,  you  must  be  wrong. 
Nobody  told  me  anything  about 
changing  buses  in  Newborough.  I 
was  only  supposed  to  change  buses 
right  here  in  New  York.  Mummy 
made  sure  that  I  wouldn '  t  have  to 
change  buses  anywhere  but  in  New 
York 

"Yeah,  I  believe  you're  right,  Joe. 
I'll  have   to  get  this  girl  a  reissue 
before  we  get  to  Newborough," 
Suzette 's    driver    answered.      "Go 
ahead,  and  board  the  bus." 

Suzette  found  a  seat  in  the  center 
section  near  a  window.  Things  were 
not  turning  out  as  planned.  She  bit 
her  nail  and  stared  abstractly  out 
the  window. 
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A  bearded  man  slid  silently  into 
the  seat  beside  her.  His  dark  suit 
was  wrinkled,  and  his  eves  were 
hidden  behind  a  pair  of  sunglasses. 
Suzette  squirmed  in  her  seat  and 
pressed  herself  next  to  the  window. 
Why  couldn '  t  a  little  old  lady  have 
taken  the  seat? 

After  all  the  passengers  had  board- 
ed, the  doors  clattered  shut;  and 
the  bus  eased  out  of  the  terminal  and 
into  the  evening  world.  It  crossed 
a  bridge  and  then  descended  into 
the  fume-filled  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson.  When  it  emerged  from 
the  sterile  depths,  Suzette  looked 
out  her  window  and  saw  the  myriad 
lights  of  New  York  twinkling  brightly 
in  the  distance.  Ahead,  the  highway 
stretched  out,  black  and  forbidding. 
Presently  the  bus  stopped  at  an 
isolated  station  at  the  head  of  a  road- 
way that  curled  endlessly  through 
the  Catskills.  The  driver  jumped  out 
of  the  bus  and  ran  into  the  building. 
He  returned,  holding  a  yellow  slip 
of  paper. 

'Where's  that  girl  going  to  Poke- 
way?" 

Suzette  raised  her  hand.  "Here. 

The  driver  walked  down  the  nar- 
row aisle  to  her  seat  and  handed  her 
the  reissue  ticket.  "That  ought  to 
get  you  there,  Miss." 

"Yes... well,  thank  you." 

The  new  ticket  proved  little  com- 
fort as  the  night  wore  on.  Little 
nameless  towns  with  empty  streets 
and  lightless  windows  flickered, 
ghost-like,  past  the  window.  From 
time  to  time  the  bus  would  stop 
and  a  few  persons,  mere  shadows 
in  the  dark,  would  rise  and  leave. 
The  bearded  man  beside  her  would 
stir,  cough,  and  then  a  somber  silence 
would  fill  the  nearly  emptied  bus.  Up 
front  there  remained  only  the  driver 


and  a  burly  Negro.  The  bus  trundled 
through  the  dark  and  stopped  in 
another  empty  town.  The  bearded 
man  grunted,  rose,  stumbled  off  the 
bus,  and  disappeared  into  the  night. 

The  bus  turned  and  bounced 
down  a  steep,  cobblestone  street, 
crossed  some  railroad  tracks,  and 
drove  directly  into  an  unpaved  drive- 
way beside  a  darkened  building.  The 
driver  and  the  Negro  got  up  and 
left  the  bus.  Suzette  found  herself 
alone.  She  looked  out  the  window 
and  saw  Newborough  printed  in 
guilded  letters  on  the  side  of  the 
building. 

"Newborough...  But  where  is  the 
bus  that  is  going  to  take  me  to 
Pokeway?"  Suzette  tingled  all  over, 
and  her  heart  beat  so  hard  that  she 
was  sure  that  she  could  actually 
hear  it. 

"Hey,  girl,  you'll  have  to  get  off 
that  bus.  It  don't  go  no  further 
than  Newborough,"  shouted  the 
driver. 

"But  I'm  supposed  to  go  to  Poke- 
way,"  sobbed  Suzette.  Tears  began 
to  well  up  in  her  eyes. 

"You  got  to  take  another  bus  from 
here  to  Pokeway,  ma'am." 

"When  will  it  come?"  she  asked 
fearfully. 

"Not  sure  myself.  Just  wait  a  min- 
ute, and  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  out." 
The  driver  rapped  loudly  on  the 
window  of  the  locked  station.  A 
man's  face  appeared  at  the  window. 

"Say,  what  time  does  the  next  bus 
to  Pokeway  arrive?"  the  driver 
shouted  through  the  window. 

"What?  No  more  buses  to  Poke- 
way  tonight.  Last  one  come  'bout 
an  hour  ago." 

The   shabby   terminal   was  dark, 
locked,    and    surrounded  by  ware- 
(Continurd  on  Page  i  I 
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I  would  be  happy  if,  against  the  snow, 
I  could  find  purple  lilacs,  early-sprung, 
As  if  it  were  not  winter  and  as  though 
The  clear  ice  from  their  frozen  wood  were  flung 
But  I  am  happy  that  the  ground  is  white 
And  that  the  trees  are  black  while  I  am  here; 
For  I  cannot  move  winter  toward  the  light, 
And  flowers  are  for  another  time  of  year. 

So  I  will  watch  until  I  must  be  gone 

As  this  ice  falls  to  water,  drop  by  drop, 

And  wait  and  take  one  bloom  when  I  move  on 

If  there  is  time  enough  for  me  to  stop. 

It  is  a  pity  lilacs  cannot  grow 

Amid  the  icicles,  against  the  snow. 
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COMPLICATED  SIMPLICITY 


Bill  Blakistone 


Bill  Blakistone  may  some  day  join 
the  American  Medical  Association. 
He  plays  guitar  with  a  rock  and  roll 
group  for  profit  and  plays  jazz  piano 
for  pleasure.  We  don't  know  why  he 
plays  the  flute. 

T  COULD  NOT  help  overhearing 
la  conversation  the  other  day  be- 
tween two  people  who  were  dis- 
cussing a  mystery  novel  they  had 
both  read. 

"I  really  don't  think  Matilda 
should  have  been  convicted  for  kill- 
ing her  husband,''  one  of  them  said. 
"After  all,  when  one  considers  the 
intense  emotional  struggle  she  went 
through  as  a  child  trying  to  adjust 
to  living  with  that  wretched  father 
of  hers..." 

'Yes,"  interrupted  the  other. 
"And  did  you  notice  that  she  used 
a  knife  to  kill  her  husband?  As  a 
girl,  her  father  always  threatened 
her  with  a  knife.  Her  husband  re- 
minded her  of  her  father,  so  she 
killed  him  with  a  knife." 

"And  the  district  attorney,"  com- 
mented the  first  speaker.  "He  repre- 
sented the  society  that  was  still 
trying  to  oppress  Matilda.  Did  you 
notice  how  weakly  her  lawyer  pre- 
pared his  case  and  how  the  district 
attorney  tore  him  apart?  Well,  the 
lawyer  represented  the  forces  of 
good  that  were  trying  to  rescue 
Matilda,  and  he  was  being  crushed 
by  the  district  attorney,  who  repre- 
sented the  forces  of  evil..." 

And  so  on.  These  people  were  not 
content  to  read  a  mystery  novel 
solely  to  be  entertained,  to  have  a 


little  fun  guessing  who  did  it,  and 
to  be  thrilled  by  the  suspense.  These 
people  had  to  dissect  the  novel  down 
to  its  barest  parts  and  relate  it  to  the 
world  in  which  they  lived. 

Nobody  reads  for  fun  anymore. 
To  do  so  is  considered  a  disgrace 
and  an  intellectual  waste  of  time. 
It  is  necessary  to  intensively  scru- 
tinize everything  that  one  reads. 
Every  object  in  a  novel  has  to  be 
analyzed  for  symbolic  meaning. 
Every  character  has  to  represent  an 
idea  or  an  abstract  force.  A  little 
analysis  is  a  good  thing,  but  even 
Hemingway  once  commented  that 
people  were  often  finding  things  in 
his  works  which  he  didn't  know 
about  himself.  It  used  to  be  that  read- 
ing was  relaxing.  Now  one  has  to  be 
at  a  peak  of  mental  perceptiveness 
to  read  a  newspaper  headline.  To  sit 
back  and  relax  while  reading  a  book 
is  utterly  impossible  nowadays.  The 
amount  of  concentration  needed  to 
read  a  book  on  the  desired  intel- 
lectual level  is  nerve-racking  enough 
to  keep  one  awake  nights. 

Music  is  rapidly  becoming  so  com- 
plex that  the  general  public  finds  it 
difficult  to  appreciate  it.  Jazz  can  no 
longer  be  enjoyed  by  the  average 
person,  for  it  takes  someone  with 
an  affinity  for  music  and  an  ability 
to  concentrate  in  order  to  get  more 
from  jazz  than  a  barrage  of  far-out 
notes.  Classical  music  was  originally 
written  for  the  casual  enjoyment  of 
the  chamber  room  set;  now  it  seems 
that  only  a  bona-fide  highbrow  can 
really  appreciate  it.  Popular  stand- 
( Continued  on  Page  15 
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THE  RETURN 


Frank  Freed 


Frank  is  a  well-travelled  individual. 
He  has  lived  in  Istanbul,  Iceland, 
France,  England,  and  Tripoli.  He 
enjoys  playing  basketball,  baseball, 
and  shooting  pool.  In  our  last  issue 
we  printed  some  of  Frank's  poetry, 
but  tliis  is  the  first  short  story  of  his 
that  we  have  published.  Frankhopes 
that  someday  he  may  write  profes- 
sionally. 

MORRISTOWN  sweltered  under 
the  hot  August  sun.  A  mon- 
grel bitch  lay  in  the  shadow  of  a 
collapsed  billboard,  watching  with 
glazed  eyes  the  slow,  stooped  gait 
of  the  approaching  stranger. 

Jacob  Connelly  halted  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Brendard  and  dropped  his 
bag  to  the  sidewalk.  It  was  hotter 
standing  still.  The  sun  drew  sweat 
from  the  lines  on  his  weather-worn 
face.  His  pale  blue  eyes  glinted 
darkly  as  he  viewed  the  death-like 
pallor    that    hung    over  the   town. 

Not  a  town,  a  ghost  town  given 
up  to  dogs  and  rats  and  sparrows 
in  the  rafters...  He  straddled  the 
rickety,  wooden  railing  and  drew 
a  crumpled  pack  of  Pall  Malls  from 
his  shirt  pocket.  His  hand  was  steady 
as  he  withdrew  the  cigarette  from 
between  thin  lips. 

His  glance  flickered  up  and  down 
the  deserted  dirt  street,  paused  for 
a  moment  on  the  shattered  windows 
of  the  barber  shop,  then  moved  on, 
absorbing  the  quiet,  faded  stagna- 
tion. 

He  dropped  the  cigarette  and 
crushed  it  with  a  heel.  He  shouldered 
his  bag  and  moved  on  up  the  side- 


Illustrated  by  Tony  Sadoti 

walk,  stopping  in  front  of  the  last 
building  to  the  right.  A  badly  scarred 
wooden  placard  dangled  in  the  wind- 
less afternoon.  Its  grained  letters 
spelled  Ben's. 

Ben's.  Jacob  squinted  against  the 
sun  and  made  out  the  scratched 
initials  still  imbedded  in  the  corner 
of  the  sign.  /.C. -Jacob  Connelly. 
He  remembered  the  night  he'd 
climbed  up  on  a  pole  propped  against 
the  wall  and  carved  those  letters 
and  so  youthfully  proclaimed  his 
immortality.  It  was  youth  that  had 
carried  him  up  that  slim,  trembling 
pine  log.  Youth  had  moved  his  eager 
hand.  He  sighed  and  stood  there  a 
long  while  before  he  finally  went  in. 

It  was  dark  and  cool  inside.  The 
only  light  was  that  which  slanted 
through  the  jagged  fingers  of  glass. 
He  waited  for  his  eyes  to  adjust.  The 
stringent  atmosphere  of  the  wide 
room  slapped  memories  at  him  like 
slivers  of  shale  from  the  rear  of  a 
speeding  car— hot,  stinging,  and 
blinding  and  hurting  so  much  that 
he  could  just  bear  them. 

He  could  see  himself  hunched  over 
a  smooth,  felt  table,  his  young  back 
taut  with  anticipation.  A  slight  wrist 
action  sent  a  ball  spinning  toward 
a  pocket.  He  saw  the  lights  shimmer- 
ing off  the  colored  sphere  as  it  car- 
romed  from  bank  to  ball  to  pocket. 
Savoring  the  pain  of  recall,  he  tried 
to  remember  more  deeply;  but  the 
moment  had  passed,  and  the  young 
boy  had  vanished. 

Jacob  rubbed  a  calloused  hand 
against  the  ravaged  table  top.  He 
(Continued  on  Page  // 
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STILL  IS  THE  ROCK 


Joe  Tucker 


Joe  is  newly  arrived  from  out  West 
where  he  spent  a  large  part  of  last 
year  working  on  a  Navajo  reserva- 
tion with  a  crew  from  an  oil  com- 
pany. He  likes  to  write  poetry  and 
short  stories  in  his  spare  time. 

TOM  WAS  sitting  on  the  crest  of 
the  boulder  that  poked  out  from 
the  summit  of  the  towering  ship- 
rock.  It  was  the  highest  point  for 
more  than  fifty  miles:  it  was  the 
crow  s  nest  atop  the  lone  moun- 
tain that  resembled  a  great  sailing 
vessel  on  the  calm,  desert  sea.  He 
loved  this  place.  The  surveyors  from 
the  oil  companies  used  it  to  shoot 
in    elevations    on  their  well   sites. 

It  was  a  good  place.  The  earth 
and  sky  met  there  and  gave  him 
the  sensation  of  being  a  part  of 
both.  It  was  a  place  for  wonder- 
ing and  dreaming.  Many  times  he 
had  been  lulled  to  sleep  from  gaz- 
ing out  over  the  New  Mexico  plains. 

He  leaned  back  and  pillowed  his 
head  on  his  clasped  hands.  His 
chest  was  still  heaving  from  the 
climb  as  his  eyes  wandered  up  into 
the  lonely  western  sky.  The  sun  was 
descending  into  the  horizon,  splash- 
ing pink  and  yellow  over  the  Luka- 
chuki  Mountains  and  the  clouds. 
A  few  bold  stars  were  appearing 
already,  greedily  claiming  their  share 
in  the  vast  ark  of  the  heavens. 
Occasionally  the  faint  baaing  of  dis- 
tant sheep  or  the  sorrowful  whinney 
of  some  lonesome  pinto  would  nudge 
the  reigning  silence. 

A  feeling  came  to  Tom,  small  at 
first,  but  growing  until  it  engulfed 
his  whole  being— an  elated  feeling 


Illustrated  hij  Mike  Kaluta 

that  a  mortal  sometimes  knows  but 
owns  no  words  meaningful  enough 
to  describe  it.  It  was  like  suddenly 
comprehending  all  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  life  but,  at  the  same  time, 
knowing  a  grand  sadness.  He  could 
feel  the  steady  current  of  rushing 
time  sweeping  now  into  a  pool  of 
memories. 

It  had  grown  dark;  and  looking 
up  at  the  stars,  he  felt  a  warm 
security  and  harmony  with  the  uni- 
verse. He  realized  that  no  matter 
what  the  future  brought,  he  would 
always  have  some  wonderful  memo- 
ries—memories of  growing  upon  the 
reservation  and  visiting  the  rock. 
These  memories  were  his  alone,  and 
he  would   never  forget   them. 

He  could  clearly  see  the  lights 
down  in  the  town  of  Shiprock.  Near- 
by, dark  and  unsure,  the  San  Juan 
River  meandered  across  the  basin. 
Periodically  the  searchlight  from  the 
airport  in  Farmington,  thirty  miles 
away,  would  revolve,  hurling  a  beam 
of  light  up  into  the  night  sky. 
Tomorrow  morning  he  would  be  go- 
ing to  Farmington,  and  at  noon  he 
would  be  on  a  plane  to  Albuquerque. 

The  spell  was  broken  by  a  sudden 
restlessness.  He  got  to  his  feet, 
stretched,  bellowed  out  a  long, 
hearty  yawn,  and  started  down  from 
the  rock. 

The  descent  was  slow  in  the  dark, 
and  it  was  a  long  walk  home.  His 
family's  hogan  was  near  the  river, 
just  above  the  spring  flood  line. 
When  he  got  there,  he  hesitated. 
He  was  reluctant  to  go  in.  It  was 
crowded  and  reeked  of  smoke  and 
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a  nauseating,  human  odor.  Before, 
the  filth  had  never  bothered  him: 
it  was  all  he  had  known.  Since  he 
had  lived  at  the  boarding  school  in 
town,  it  made  him  sick.  It  was  hard 
to  get  used  to  it  again  — the  small 
fire  and  the  body  heat  of  thirteen 
people. 

He  lifted  the  canvas  flap  at  the 
entrance  and  went  in,  stepping  over 
the  sleeping  bodies,  to  his  place.  He 
lay  down,  kicked  off  his  boots,  and 
wrapped  himself  in  his  blanket.  Out- 
side he  could  hear  the  howl  of  the 
mountain  winds  as  they  started  to 
chill  the  night  air  and  sap  the  heat 
of  day  from  the  earth.  He  sighed; 
it  felt   so  good  to   close  his  eyes. 

He  awoke  to  the  sounds  of  his 
mother  stirring  around,  grubbing  up 
something  to  eat.  She  held  little 
Bobby  in  one  arm.  He  was  almost 
a  year  old  now.  He  will  probably 
be  the  last  baby,  thought  Tom.  His 
mother  was  getting  old.  He  looked 
at  her  for  a  moment.  She  had  a  hard, 
wrinkled  weariness  in  her  face— a 
face  beaten  by  desert  winds  and 
baked  by  many  summer  suns,  a  face 
that  had  been  battered  by  time  and 
life's  hardships  and  had  lost  all 
evidence  of  once  being  pretty.  She 
had  been  beautiful.  Tom  had  seen 
the  old  worn  photograph  his  father 
kept  of  her,  taken  when  they  had 
first  been  married.  They  had  both 
been  quite  handsome  then.  They 
stood  straight  and  proud.  Tom  was 
sad  sometimes  when  he  thought 
about  his  mother.  Her  life  was  not 
easy.  She  had  the  flock  and  the 
children  to  care  for.  She  had  to  make 
do  with  the  little  money  she  got 
from  marketing  the  lambs  in  the 
spring  and  the  occasional  blanket 
she  would  weave  and  sell  at  the 
trading  post.  There  had  been  times 


when  the  lizards  that  the  children 
would  catch  scampering  over  the 
sands  were  all  there  was  for  the 
cooking  pot;  but  she  was  happy: 
she  was  too  ignorant  to  be  happy. 
His  mother  talked  as  she  worked, 
partly  to  herself  and  partly  to  little 
Bobby. 

Tom's  father  wasn't  home.  He 
was  home  very  little  now.  He  spent 
most  of  his  time  and  all  of  his  money 
at  the  Turquoise  Bar.  Tom  would 
go  down  and  say  good-by  to  him 
before  he  left. 

Tom  wasn't  hungry.  He  put  on 
his  best  shirt  and  his  church  pants, 
a  clean  pair  of  socks,  and  his  new 
boots.  He  packed  his  belongings 
into  a  dufflebag  and  put  his  tickets 
and  spending  money  into  his  pock- 
ets. He  walked  over  to  his  mother. 
When  she  turned  around,  he  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead.  She  looked  up 
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at  him,  and  his  voice  quavered. 
"Good-by,  Mom.''  Before  she  could 
speak,  he  turned,  slinging  the  duffle- 
bag  over  his  shoulder,  and  strode 
out  the  entrance.  As  he  left,  she 
began  talking  again,  partly  to  her- 
self and  partly  to  little  Bobby.  Out- 
side the  brightness  of  the  morning 
sun  blinded  him.  "Today '  s  going  to 
be  a  real  scorcher,''  he  thought  out 
loud   as   he   started  out   for  town. 

When  he  reached  the  road,  he 
could  see  a  trailing  dust  cloud  of 
something  coming  from  far  off  in  the 
distance.  He  walked  on,  periodically 
stopping  and  turning  around  as  it 
grew  closer,  until  finally  he  made 
it  out  to  be  an  old,  red  pick-up 
rumbling  down  the  dirt  road  toward 
him.  As  it  neared,  he  held  out  his 
thumb.  It  passed  by.  He  thought  at 
first  that  it  wasn't  going  to  stop, 
but  it  finally  clattered  to  a  halt 
some  eighty  yards  down  the  road. 
The  dufflebag  bounced  on  Tom's 
shoulder  as  he  ran  to  the  pick-up. 
He  grimaced  as  he  came  through  the 
unsettled  dust  to  the  rear  of  the 
truck.  He  threw  his  dufflebag  into 
the  back  and  climbed  in.  The  pick- 
up started  off  again. 

There  was  a  young  couple  and 
two  small  children  in  the  cab  and 
an  old  squaw  (probably  the  mother- 
in-law)  in  back  with  Tom.  The  two 
little  ones  were  standing  with  their 
noses  pressed  against  the  glass  of  the 
rear  window,  chattering  and  gig- 
gling. Tom  smiled  and  waved  at 
them.  They  looked  at  each  other, 
laughing,  and  returned  his  wave 
shyly. 

Tom  glanced  at  the  squaw.  She 
was  older  than  his  mother  and  wore 
the  same  type  of  long,  heavy,  home- 
spun  dress.    Her  hair,   white  with 


age,  was  parted  in  the  middle  and 
hung  in  long  braids  on  the  sides. 
The  part  was  sunburned.  Her  eyes 
were  small  and  dark,  set  deeply  in 
her  face.  She  didn't  look  at  him  but 
stared  blankly  at  the  passing  land- 
scape. Tom  noticed  an  expression- 
less, animal-like  gleam  in  her  eyes. 
He  had  seen  it  in  many  of  the  old 
squaws. 

The  truck  reached  the  town  and 
pulled  up  beside  the  post  office. 
Tom  jumped  out,  yelled  his  thanks, 
shouldered  his  dufflebag,  and  head- 
ed for  the  Turquoise  Bar. 

He  noticed  that  the  place  wasn't 
very  busy,  even  for  the  morning 
hours.  The  unemployment  checks  for 
the  tribe  weren '  t  due  until  the  day 
after  next,  so  nobody  had  any  money. 
Hubs,  the  bartender,  greeted  Tom  as 
he  walked  in  the  door.  "Hi,  Tom. 

(Continued  on  Page  40 1 
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THE  SMUDGEMARK 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

day  later  he  emerged  with  a  heavy 
glass  bottle  colored  grey  by  its  con- 
tents. He  walked  deliberately  to  the 
window  and  poured  the  grey  material 
on  the  smudge.  The  pane  exploded 
into  a  shower  of  glass  splinters  as  the 
crashing  herd  of  four  elephants 
trampled  through. 

Aylmer  Everyman  hardly  noticed 
that  he  had  failed  and  that  the  win- 
dow, once  near-perfect,  was  now 
ruined.  Just  before  the  window  had 
shattered  into  a  million  pieces,  he  had 
watched  the  spot — the  smudge,  the 
defect — disappear.  Cheerfully  he 
rounded  up  the  elephants  and  shooed 
them  back  into  his  laboratory;  then 
he  locked  the  door  and  went  back  to 
the  hardware  store  where  he  bought 
another  pane  of  glass  which,  sure 
enough,  had  a  horrid  smudge  in  the 

corner. 

(Continued  on  Page  48) 

STILL  IS  THE   ROCK 

(Continued  from  Page  39) 
Heard   you    was  leavin '    to  go  to 
college.  You  leavin'  today?" 

"Uh-huh,"  replied  Tom.  He  hated 
Hubs.  He  was  a  vulturous  old  man 
who  profited  from  the  ignorance  and 
lack  of  ambition  that  plagued  Tom '  s 
people.  "Where's  my  father,  Hubs?" 

Hubs'  eyes  motioned  to  a  corner 
of  the  room.  The  room  was  thick 
with  cigarette  smoke  and  smelled  of 
whiskey.  Tom  strode  over  to  the 
corner.  His  father  lay  on  the  floor, 
breathing  heavily.  Tom  stooped  and 
shook  him.  "Dad.  Dad,  wake  up. 
It '  s  me,  Tom.  I  came  to  say  good- 
by.  Wake  up.  Please,  Dad!'  His 
father  came  to  for  a  moment,  mum- 
bled, and  passed  out  again.  Tom 
left  him  and  hurried  out  the  door. 
He  tried  not  to  feel  any  remorse  for 


his  father.  That  was  his  life,  but  it 
would  not  be  Tom '  s.  Tom  had 
always  been  determined  to  see  to 
that.  He  had  given  everything  he 
had  had  to  his  schoolwork,  and  now 
it  was  paying  off.  The  tribe  had 
granted  him  a  full  scholarship  to  an 
eastern  college.  He  was  getting  as 
far  away  from  all  this  as  possible. 
Tom  felt  that  if  he  stayed  here  any 
longer,  he  would  never  be  able  to 
escape  from  this  degrading  existence. 

As  he  walked  past  the  trading  post 
to  the  bus  station,  he  began  to 
wonder  what  it  would  be  like  to  fly 
in  a  plane.  He  wondered  if  it  would 
be  the  same  as  when  he  was  up  on 
the  rock  and  the  clouds  blew  over 
and  made  him  feel  as  if  he  were 
soaring  through  the  air. 

The  bus  was  at  the  station,  refuel- 
ing. The  driver  was  standing  by  a 
vending  machine,  finishing  a  bottle 
of  pop.  Tom  handed  him  his  ticket 
and  boarded  the  bus.  He  went  to  the 
middle,  hoisted  his  dufflebag  onto 
the  luggage  rack,  and  took  a  seat 
next  to  the  window.  The  bus  was 
almost  empty.  There  were  only  five 
other  passengers.  They  all  had  their 
heads  buried  in  reading  material  of 
some  sort  or  another.  A  white  man 
with  a  black  hat  and  an  unshaven 
face  was  staring  at  him  and  didn't 
quit  when  Tom  noticed.  Tom  felt 
himself  flushing.  The  man  lost  in- 
terest and  looked  away.  Indians  were 
always  a  curiosity  to  white  people. 
He  would  have  to  get  used  to  that. 
There  would  be  a  lot  of  staring  in 
the  East.  The  bus  started  up,  lurched 
slightly  with  the  shifting  of  the 
gears,  and  settled  into  a  steady 
motion,  accompanying  the  monoto- 
nous drone  of  the  engine.  In  the  dis- 
tance the  shiprock  gradually  dis- 
appeared over  the  horizon. 
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I  ( 'ontinued  from  Page  35  < 

dipped  a  hand  into  a  pocket  in  hope 
of  finding  a  ball,  but  they  were  all 
sold  or  stolen  by  now.  He  knew 
this.    Even    the    chalk    was    gone. 

Outside  again,  he  headed  for  the 
place  that  was  of  first  importance. 
He  had  put  it  off  until  last  so  that 
he  could  savor  it— put  off  so  that 
when  it  came,  when  he  reached  it, 
there  would  be  only  good  memories 
and  that  deep  true  pain  again. 

He  turned  off  onto  the  dirt  path 
that  led  away  from  the  center  of  the 
town.  Thorn  bushes  scratched  at  his 
legs.  The  fruit  smells  of  summer 
were  strong  in  the  humid  air.  Walk- 
ing carefully,  so  he  could  feel  the 
ground  beneath  his  feet,  he  moved 
closer  to  the  house... the  old  house... 
the  home. 

The  heat  brought  the  sweat  again 
to  his  face,  but  he  ignored  it  in  his 
restrained  haste.  The  lawn  was  deep 
with  wild  grass  and  weeds;  and  as 
he  crossed  the  wide  expanse,  his 
feet  crackled  the  dry  wilting  stalks. 
A  bur  stuck  to  his  pants  leg.  He 
walked  slowly. 

Finally  he  was  there.  The  caved- 
in  stairs  sagged  in  front  of  his  bent 
figure.  He  stopped  to  take  in  the 
whole,  silent  structure  at  once. 
Grasshoppers  hurdled  the  split  rail- 
ing, squirming  into  the  high  grass. 
Crickets  rustled  and  chirped  behind 
him. 

The  bent  drain  pipes  were  hanging 
loosely  from  the  eaves.  They  would 
have  to  be  fixed  soon  before  the  fall 
rains  came;  the  whole  gutter  would 
have  to  be— he  paused  for  a  stunned 
moment  and  then  smiled  at  his  own 
foolishness. 

It  was  home,  the  only  home  a  man 
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ever  has  — the  one  home  that  is  his 
merely  because  it  is  his.  It  stood 
grimly  on  its  rotting  supports,  still 
dignified  after  withstanding  the 
winds  and  rains  and  droughts  of  half 
a  century. 

The  boards  crowding  the  windows 
were  still  hanging  on  although  they 
would  fall  soon.  He  could  feel  the 
strength  ebbing  from  the  brown, 
rusted  nails;  for  this  was  his  home. 
Every  nail  and  plank  was  a  part  of 
him  as  only  a  house  is  a  part  of  a 
man—  closer  and  more  enduring 
than  any  man  or  woman.  He  smiled 
again,  his  withered  lips  cradling  the 
warmth  he  felt.  All  the  joy  of  a  life- 
time was  suddenly  compressed  into 
one    careless    smile. 

He  left  his  bag  on  the  bottom  step 
and  climbed  up  to  the  door.  It  gave 
easily,  and  he  was  inside.  Only  a 
crack  of  light  splintered  the  dark- 
ness. 

In  the  first  moments  there  was 
nothing.  He  waited.  Then  he  felt 
the  deep  loneliness  seeping  into 
him-the  loneliness  of  desertion,  the 
heartless  betrayal  that  was  all  a  man 
could  give  to  repay  a  childhood  of 
comfort  and  warmth. 

The  farmers  had  been  the  first  to 
leave,  lured  by  the  wild,  garish 
pleasures  of  the  city.  Gradually,  as 
the  town's  business  dwindled,  others 
had  drifted  away,  leaving  behind  all 
that  they  couldn '  t  carry  with  them 
in  their  battered  Fords  and  horse- 
drawn  wagons.  Then  one  day  the 
Connellys',  in  an  exodus  of  defeat 
and  frustration,  had  also  moved 
away  from  the  dying  town.  The 
house  had  stood  there  — a  square, 
wooden  stranger  jutting  against  the 
skyline— as  they  sputtered  toward 
the  new,  weary  future.  A  small  boy 
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of  ten  had  looked  back  for  a  long 
time. 

Now  he  had  returned;  and  the 
house  had  wrapped  forty  years  of 
suffering  about  him  like  a  ragged, 
lonely  shawl. 

Tears  sprang  to  his  eyes.  He 
brushed  them  away,  cursing,  and 
moved  deeper  into  the  darkness.  His 
knees  bumped  against  a  low  object, 
and  he  almost  fell.  It  was  the  couch, 
of  course,  where  it  had  always  been. 
He  had  forgotten  the  couch.  The 
old  man's  chair  would  be  in  the 
corner.  There  it  was,  catching  a  glint 
of  sunlight.  He  crossed  the  hard, 
bare  floor  to  the  chair  and  touched 
a  scuffed  leather  arm.  Dust  lifted 
and  tickled  his  nostrils.  Sneezing, 
he  retreated  to  the  couch,  which 
heaved  up  even  heavier  clouds  of 
dust  as  he  sank  into  its  sagging 
cushions.  He  lay  still  until  the  dust 
had  settled  then  cautiously  rose  and 
went  into  the  kitchen.  Groping,  he 
found  the  old  range  and  rapped  his 
knuckles  against  a  metal  burner.  It 
echoed  hollowly.  He  shivered.  He 
remembered  how  his  grandmother 
would  fuss  over  a  late  supper,  hum- 
ming quietly  to  herself  and  cowing 
anyone  who  ventured  advice  with 
a  scathing  dismissal. 

Evening  found  him  on  the  steps 
with  his  feet  propped  up  on  the  worn 
canvas  bag.  Smoke  filtered  from 
between  his  lips  and  spiraled  upward 
in  the  pale  half-light.  Poking  about 
the  sack,  he  fished  out  a  package 
of  hotdogs  and  carried  it  to  the 
patch  of  ground  he'd  cleared  at  the 
middle  of  the  lawn  — more  a  field 
now  than  anything  else.  Within  a 
half  an  hour  he  had  a  fire  going, 
more  smoke  than  flame,  but  hot  and 
useable— good  enough  to  cook  over. 
While  the  meat  roasted  on  a  stick 


wedged  between  two  rocks,  he  lay 
back  in  the  dry  grass,  staring  at  the 
pale  evening  sky  and  slapping  at  an 
occasional  mosquito  that  darted  into 
his  line  of  vision. 

"It's  better  that  I  sleep  outside," 
he  thought.  "I've  seen  the  house  and 
nothing  has  changed.  It '  s  better  that 
I  take  it  slowly.  Later  I'll  move 
inside— when  I've  accepted  it  com- 
pletely, when  it  has  accepted  me 
again." 

He  took  the  meat  off  the  spit  and 
began  to  eat.  He  looked  at  the  house 
again,  and  it  was  still  standing  there, 
not  as  aloof  as  before,  but  still 
holding  him  off.  He  had  deserted 
the  house,  but  he  had  come  back; 
and  he  would  be  forgiven.  He  was 
sure  of  this.  Jacob  smiled  as  though 
at  an  old  friend  and  wiped  his  hands 
on  his  pants.  The  high  grass  rippled 
in  dry,  silent  waves  as  a  gentle 
breeze  began   to  blow. 
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PANIC  IN  THE 
CATSKILLS 

(Continued  from  Page  31) 

houses.  Suzette  was  completely 
alone  except  for  the  driver  and  the 
burly  Negro.  She  shuddered. 

"You  gotta  go  toPokeway,  Miss?" 
asked  the  Negro. 

Suzette  bit   her  lip  and  nodded. 

"I  got  a  friend  in  Pokeway.  I  can 
call  him  to  pick  me  up.  If  he  comes, 
I '11  take  you  to  Pokeway." 

"Is  that  all  right?"  asked  the  bus 
driver.  "Do  you  think  you  can  get  a 
ride  with  him?  If  not,  I '  11  take  you 
into  town."  He  obviously  wanted 
to  leave. 

"I  guess  so,"  she  mumbled.  "But 
they  told  me  in  Washington  and  in 
New  York,  too,  that  I  could  get  to 
Pokeway.  They  told  me  so,'  she 
cried. 


"Well,  when  you  get  home,  you 
tell  that  man  in  Washington  what 
happened.  I'm  just  the  bus  driver, 
you  understand.  I  don't  have  no 
control  over  things  like  this.  I  hope 
you  can  get  a  ride  with  this  man. 
Do  you  think  you  can?" 

"I... I  guess  so,"  replied  Suzette. 
In  her  heart  she  just  knew  she 
wouldn't.  She  would  be  left  in  iso- 
lated Newborough,  deep  in  the  Cat- 
skills,  in  the  dark  of  the  night,  alone, 
to  die  far  from  home  and  friends. 
The  Negro  went  to  the  outside 
phone  booth  to  call.  He  returned  all 
too  quickly.  "Phone  don't  work," 
he  said  curtly. 

"Oh,  no."  Suzette  shuffled  to  the 
end  of  the  platform  wrapped  in 
thought. 

"Girlie,  you  got  a  dollar  for  me?" 
A  hand  clutched  at  her  coat.  "Just 
(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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WHAT  IT  WAS   LIKE 
AT  HOME 

( 'ontinued  from  Page  16 
to  answer  on  the  grounds  that  itmay 
tend  to  incriminate  me." 

She  laughed,  "I  see  your  point. 
You  don't  have  to  explain  it  to  me." 

His  dad  gave  a  ridiculous  demon- 
stration of  eating  square,  and  it  made 
Mike  furious.  "Dad,  please  don't." 

"What's  the  matter,  son?  I  was 
just  trying  to  show  your  mother 
how  it's  done." 

"I  know,  Dad;  but  I  would  like  to 
forget  about  school  while  I '  m  home 
on  leave." 

"Look,  son,  I  was  just  trying  to 
show  your  mother  how  they  do 
things  at  the  Institute." 

"Okay,  Dad,  I'm  sorry.  May  I  be 
excused?"  Mike  left  his  half-full 
plate  at  the  table  without  waiting  for 
an  answer.  He  went  up  the  steps 
two  at  a  time  to  his  room  and  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  He  sat 
there  trying  to  understand  what  was 
going  on  around  him,  but  he  was  too 
tired  to  really  think.  He  lay  down 
and  finally  went  to  sleep. 

He  opened  his  eyes  a  while  later, 
and  the  room  was  bathed  in  moon- 
light. At  first  he  thought  he  was 
still  in  his  bedroll  at  Ingram '  s  but 
then  he  saw  her  standing  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed.  She  was  looking  out 
the  window  at  the  moon.  She  turned 
and  looked  down  at  his  shoes  and 
began  to  unlace  them.  Mike  held  his 
breath:  his  mother  had  done  that,  too. 

"Hi,  lady." 

"Mike?'  She  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed  and  started  to  loosen  his 
tie. 

"He's  just  trying  to  make  a  man 
out  of  a  boy,  '  Mike  said  as  he 
took  off  his  tie  and  unbuttoned  his 


collar.  "My  mother  was  never  like 
him.  She  wasn't  anymore  like  him 
than  I  am." 
"What  was  she  like,  Mike?" 
"Even    when   she  was    sick,    she 
didn't  want  anybody  to  know.  The 
relatives    couldn't    call    any    more 
often  than  they  did  before  she  got 
sick  for  fear  that  she  would  realize 
that  they  knew.  I  never  really  noticed 
her  change.  I  sometimes  think  I'm 
beginning  to  forget  her.  I'm  afraid 
I  will.  I  guess  you  think  I'm  crazv 
the  way  I've  been   treating  you. 
(  Ontinued  on  Page  tS  • 

COMPLICATED  SIMPLICITY 
(Continued  from  Page  33  > 

ards  are  considered  strictly  for 
"squares."  Rock  and  roll  is  only  for 
the  teens  and  the  subteens  and  is 
considered  strictly  juvenile. 

Sports  were  originally  intended  for 
physical  recreation,  but  nowadays 
they  are  taken  so  seriously  that  the 
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only  fun  comes  from  winning.  Those 
that  participate  must  be  well  versed 
in  the  intricacies  of  their  sport,  or 
they  must  be  content  to  sit  and  watch 
on  the  sidelines.  Even  spectators 
find  the  going  rough.  They  cannot 
just  sit  and  watch.  They  must  be  able 
to  discuss  intelligently  what  is  going 
on,  or  they  will  be  alone  in  the  mass 
of  experts  that  normally  watch  the 
sport. 

Baseball  used  to  be  fun  to  watch 
mainly  because  of  its  simplicity  and 
color.  Unfortunately,  color  and  win- 
ning baseball  do  not  go  together. 
The  Yankees  and  the  Mets  proved 
that.  A  player  must  be  content  to 
play  the  game  silently  and  without 
flair.  He  may  only  be  concerned 
that  his  team  wins.  Managers  seldom 
take  chances;  the  little  strategy  they 
do  use  is  about  as  daring  and  excit- 
ing as  an  automatic  cheese-slicer. 

Football  still  is  fun  to  watch,  but 
I  doubt   seriously  if  more  than  a 
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handful  of  spectators  understand 
everything  that  is  going  on.  The 
plays  are  complex,  to  say  the  least; 
and  each  one  demands  perfect  execu- 
tion from  all  eleven  players.  Foot- 
ball will  eventually  go  the  way  of 
baseball  as  it  moves  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  average  fan. 

Actually,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  complexity.  What  is  wrong  is 
the  prevailing  attitude  towards  sim- 
plicity. People  consider  as  mere  ec- 
centricities what  someone  does  for 
pure  fun  and  enjoyment  and  does 
not  take  seriously.  Those  who  are 
well  versed  in  a  subject  act  rather 
snobbishly  towards  those  who  don't 
take  the  subject  as  seriously  as  they 
do.  This  snobbery  makes  the  other 
person  feel  inferior.  He  will,  there- 
fore, take  his  frustrations  out  on 
somebody  else  by  acting  snobbish 
about  things  he  knows  well.  Soon 
the  general  feeling  will  be  that  if 
one  is  not  interested  in  something 
one  hundred  per  cent,  he  should  not 
bother  with  it.  The  end  result  is 
disinterest  and  apathy.  No  hobby 
or  amusement  can  be  worth  an  all 
out  effort. 

Perhaps  we  can  learn  from  grand- 
pa ' s  "good  old  days."  In  his  day 
things,  were  a  lot  simpler  and  prob- 
ably a  lot  more  enjoyable.  There 
is  getting  to  be  no  such  thing  as 
amusements  any  more.  There  is  not 
much  fun  left  in  the  pastimes  of 
today  and  yesterday. 

BANANA  AND   PEPPER   DAY 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

missed.  Socrates  was  still  explaining 
to  Xenaphon  why  he  didn't  want  to 
escape  from  prison;  proper  English 
still  required  unity,  coherence,  and 
emphasis;  but  tonight  I  didn't  mind. 
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A  CHAPTER   FROM 
A  GIRL'S   DIARY 

(Continued  from  Page  21 ) 

to  be  without  — without  money,  with- 
out friends,  without  anything  pretty, 
without  schools,  without  dances, 
without  everything,  and  certainly 
without  faith  because  there  is  not 
now  nor  has  there  ever  been  any 
proof.  Proof  of  a  better  world  per- 
haps? Nonsense!  The  Calvert  series 
Mary  and  Dick  stories  are  a  happy 
time.  They  hop,  skip,  jump,  and 
throw  the  ball.  Ball,  on  page  66, 
means  quite  a  few  things.  The  one 
I  like  best,  of  course,  is  "a  large 
formal  gathering  for  social  dancing; 
a  good  time;  Picnic."  What  illicit 
mental  pictures  that  type  of  ball 
presents!  It '  s  not  the  kind  of  ball 
Mary  and  Dick  threw  and  not  the 
kind  of  ball  I'll  ever  throw.  I've 
never  seen  the  kind  Mary  and  Dick 
had,  either.  Missionary  children  do 
not  receive  balls.  Mostly  they  receive 
old,  ill-fitting,  and  unuseable  cloth- 
ing. Wool  scarves  and  mittens  and 
long,  ugly  underclothing  might  be 
fine  in  Uganda;  but  here,  it  is 
so  hot.  They  do  not  receive  balls, 
either  kind.  They  do  receive  Bi- 
bles; and  one  time,  seven  years 
ago,  one  missionary  child  received 
your  book.  That  was  me.  At  first 
I  did  not  realize  how  important 
it  was.  It  rather  resembles  that 
ever-present  Bible.  I  gave  it  a 
rather  wide  berth,  I  must  confess. 
Then,  one  July,  when  I  was  bedded 
again  with  the  fever,  I  started  read- 
ing it.  Opening  it  at  random,  the 
first  word  that  I  noticed,  page  263, 
was  "educable,  adjective— capable 
of  being  educated."  Now,  thanks 
to  you,  I  think  I  am;  so  thank  you, 


Mr.  Webster.  Thank you.  Thank  you. 
If  we  ever  can  leave  this  hole  in 
the  ground,  I  think  I  really  will 
write  this  letter.  Hole  in  the  groin  id? 
I  mean  that  very  literally.  We  are 
in  hiding  again,  you  see,  from  the 
dear  people  my  parents  have  spent 
their  lives  loving.  My  tense  was 
wrong.  I  should  have  said  late  par- 
ents. Oh,  yes,  they  killed  them. 
Horribly,  slowly,  with  great  glee  and 
much  drum,  drum,  drum... 


PANIC  IN  THE  CATSKILLS 

(Continued  from  Page  44 

a  dollar  for  me  to  buy  a  drink? 
Can't  do  without  another  drink. 
Eh,  girlie?"  Suzette  stared  at  the 
man,  her  eyes  wide  with  horror, 
and  tried  to  pull  away. 

"Now  you  just  take  your  hand  off 
that  girl.  '  The  Negro  came  up  beside 
Suzette.  "You  do  as  I  say,  hear?" 
The  man  loosened  his  grasp.  Sud- 
denly the  lights  of  an  approaching 
auto  sprayed  across  the  platform. 
The  man  retreated  into  the  shadows. 
It  was  a  taxi.  The  Negro  stepped 
into  the  road  and  hailed  it  over  to 
the  curb. 

"Can  you  drive  this  lady  to  Poke- 
way?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  Suzette. 
"Sne's  missed  her  bus." 

"Sure  ah  kin,"  answered  the  cab- 
bie. "Be  five  dollars,  though." 

The  Negro  turned  to  Suzette  with 
an  inquiring  look. 

"Yes,  yes  that's  fine,"  answered 
Suzette.  "I'll  pay  anything,  just 
anything,  to  get  to  Pokeway."  She 
could  no  longer  hold  back  the  tears. 

"Don't  cost  no  mo'  than  five 
dollars,"  repeated  the  cabbie. 

The  Negro  held  the  door  and 
helped  Suzette  into  the  cab. 
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"Thank  you,  thank  you  ever  so 
much,"  she  sobbed  as  he  closed  the 
door  and  stepped  back  onto  the 
platform.  The  cab  started  off  down 
the  narrow  roadway.  It  would  be  a 
long  ride  to  Pokeway;  but  before 
she  could  wipe  the  tears  from  her 
cheeks,  Suzette  was  asleep,  dream- 
ing of  Mummy;  Holly  Hill;  and 
home,  sweet  home. 


WHAT  WAS  IT  LIKE  AT  HOME 

(Continued  from  Page  45) 

"No,  not  really." 

"I  shouldn't  have  jumped  on  Dad 
as  I  did  tonight." 

"  Can '  t  you  feel  a  bit  sorry  for  him? 
You're  being  hard  on  him." 

"Sorry.  I'm  so  dumb." 

"I  know  most  of  Jack's  faults.  Do 
try  and  understand  him,  though.  At 
your  age  you  need  a  lot  of  patience." 

"Yeah,  I  guess  so." 

"Nobody's  perfect,  Mike." 

"I  know  it."  He  paused  for  a 
minute.  "Say,  Ruth  if  you  like " 

All  of  a   sudden  he  was  terribly 

sleepy.   She   spread  an  extra   quilt 

over  him,  and  he  dozed  off.  She  was 

one  when  he  awoke  a  few  minutes 

ater. 

Ed  Hanson  was  at  Mike '  s  at  ten 
sharp  as  he  had  said  he  would  be. 
The  weather  had  turned  cold,  and 
snow  was  predicted.  The  Indian 
Summer  was  gone.  Mike  spent  the 
next  few  hours  in  Ed's  car.  The 
barracks  had  never  looked  so  good 
to  him  — sort  of  cozy  and  homey. 
He  started  waxing  the  floor  and  was 
almost  done  when  John  arrived.  John 
was  standing  in  the  doorway  with 
his  gear  in  one  hand  a  long  roll  under 
the  other  arm. 


"It's  slick.  Watch  your  step," 
Mike  warned.  "You  had  it  timed 
perfectly:  I'm  almost  done." 

"Brought  a  new  rug  along  with 
me  for  the  room."  He  flung  the  roll 
on  his  cot  and  unbuttoned  his  coat. 

"Great." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it."  John  was 
ripping  the  string  off  the  roll.  "What 
was  it  like  at  home?" 

"She's  not  so  bad,  John.  I  call  her 
Ruth  now." 

They  laid  the  rug.  It  made  the  room 
look   even    more    cozy. 


THE  SMUDGEMARK 

(Continued  from  Page  40) 

He  installed  the  second  window 
and  re-entered  his  workshop.  There 
he  distilled  four  hundred  pounds  of 
elephant  extract — one  hundred 
pounds  of  Perspicacity,  Diligence, 
Inquisitive,  and  Intelligence  respec- 
tively. These — the  active  ingredients 
of  Super  Elephant  Phlakes  (spelled 
K-NO-W-L-E-D-G-E)— he  dissolved 
in  ten  buckets  of  Responsible  Society 
and  splashed  against  the  window. 
With  a  tinkle-halo  and  a  distant 
rumble  of  stomping  elephants,  the 
liquid  evaporated  and  left  a  shim- 
mering, crystal-clear,  spotless,  perfect 
surface  as  the  abominable  Haw- 
thorne-like darkness  dissipated  itself 
into  nothing. 

Thus  did  Aylmer  Everyman,  living 
once  for  all  eternity,  find  the  perfect 
future  in  the  present — that  you  only 
live  once;  that  the  only  purpose  in 
life  is  searching  for  purpose  or  having 
an  intelligent  good  time  or  both; 
that  once  a  job  you  have  begun,  do 
not  leave  it  until  it  is  done;  or  some- 
thing like  that. 
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THE  AQUEDUCT 


Jon  Friedman 

"The  Aqueduct"  is  Jon's  second  con- 
tribution to  Penman  this  year.  It 
uses  the  same  diameters  as  his  first 
story,  "And  Blue  Air  Days  Are  Good 
for  Running. "  Jon  plans  to  major 
in  either  English  or  history  at  Prince- 
ton University  next  year. 

IT  WAS  A  slow  dance,  and  she 
did  not  yield  at  all.  Nicholas 
was  irritated.  When  the  music  stop- 
ped, she  lifted  her  head  and  said, 
'I  want  to  go  home  now." 

"Why?" 

"It's  late,  and  I'm  sleepy.'' 

"It's  not  even  eleven.  '  Nicholas 
held  her  more  closely. 

"Nicky." 

Nicholas  wanted  to  say,  "Please 
don't  leave  me  alone.  I  like  you 
more  than  I  can  say,  and  I  don't 
want  to  lose  you."  He  said  noth- 
ing. Ann  slipped  out  of  his  hands. 
She  walked  upstairs,  and  Nicholas 
followed  her. 

"Are  you  coming  with  me,  Nicky?" 

"No.  '  He  looked  at  her  steadily. 
"What's  wrong?" 

"Nothing."      She  pouted  her  lips. 

They  walked  outside.  "Ann..." 
She  turned  and  looked  at  him.  She 
has  beautiful  eyes,  he  thought. 
"Don't  go."  She  did  not  say  any- 
thing, and  he  could  say  nothing 
more. 

She  smiled  at  him.  "I'm  sooo 
sleepy,  Nicky." 

Nicholas  smiled  back.  Why  are 
you  smiling,  he  asked  himself.  Why 
don't  you  tell  her  what  you  really 
think? 

"Goodnight,  Nicky."  She  walked 
down  the  sidewalk  to  her  car.    "Will 


Illustrated  by  Jon  Friedman 

you  be  able  to  get   a   ride  home?" 

"Yeh,  Goodnight,  Ann."  He 
watched  her  get  into  her  car  and 
drive  off.  He  stood  alone  on  the 
steps  for  several  minutes.  With  Ann 
gone  the  evening  seemed  to  have 
lost  its  point.  There  was  a  halo 
around  the  moon.  It  will  rain  to- 
morrow, he  told  himself.  He  went 
back  inside  because  he  was  cold. 
He  walked  downstairs  to  the  party. 
The  lights  were  low.  Red  snades 
covered  the  lamps. 

"Did  Ann  leave?" 

"Yeh." 

"She  giving  you  a  hard  time?" 

"Yeh 

"Buck   up,   boy.      Here,   try  some 

of  this."     Roger  reached  behind  the 

built-in  bar  and  handed  Nicholas  a 

half-filled  bottle  of  gin.    "Take  your 

mind   off    your   troubles,"      Roger 

laughed. 

iou're  a  real  pal." 

"Don't  mention  it." 

Nicholas  did  not  feel  like  drinking. 
He  took  his  bottle  and  sat  down 
in  a  leather  chair  in  the  corner  of 
the  room.  He  remembered  that  first 
night  at  Lonny's  — the  house,  dark 
except  for  the  wavering  light  of  the 
fire  and  a  Brahms  piano  concerto 
that  Lonny  was  wild  about  on  the 
record  player.  They  had  lain  to- 
gether, sne  and  he,  in  the  dark,  warm 
and  close.  The  firelight  slid  off 
her  hair,  and  her  eyes  nad  loomed 
large  and  deep  near  his.  Their 
lashes  touched  and  tingled.  She 
had  liked  him  and  he  her.  Their 
lips  had  touched,  dipped,  and  met 
again,  moist  and  full.  He  remem- 
bered thinking,  what  I  hate  is  being 
alone;    but    when    I    am   with   you, 
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when  I  feel  you  close  to  me  and 
breathing  near  me,  when  I  look  at 
your  eyes  or  trail  my  fingers  across 
the  smoothness  of  your  face,  when 
I  feel  you  squeeze  my  hand,  when 
we  kiss,  when  I  know  that  you  are 
thinking  of  me,  then  and  only  then, 
I  am  not  alone.  He  remembered 
thinking  that,  but  he  had  not  said 
it.  Three  weeks  — it  had  been  three 
weeks.  Three  short  weeks  and  it 
was  breaking  up.  How  or  for  what 
reason,  he  could  not  tell.  He  had 
felt  it  that  night  in  the  car.  He 
had  felt  the  bond  of  familiarity  and 
ease  snap.  He  had  felt  an  invisible 
wall  erect  itself  between  them  — grow 
wider  and  higher  until  he  could  not 
reach  around  it  and  he  could  not 
reach  over  it.  With  the  barrier  had 
come  an  awkwardness  that  was  new. 
No  longer  could  he  touch  her,  could 
he  kiss  her,  or  could  he  talk  to  her. 
Suddenly  they  had  been  as  two  stran- 
gers. He  liked  her  with  an  inten- 
sity that  frightened  him,  but  to  her 
he  could  not  communicate  that  in- 
tensity. 

"Blast!"  The  red  lights  bothered 
Nicholas.  He  curled  up  in  the  chair 
and  regarded  the  gin  bottle  cradled 
in  his  arms.  The  clear  liquid  clap- 
ped and  glittered  against  the  inside 
of  the  bottle.  He  unscrewed  the  cap 
and  took  a  drink.  It  was  terribly 
hot.  He  did  not  like  the  taste.  He 
held  his  nose  and  took  another  drink, 
longer  than  the  first.  It  was  fine  so 
long  as  he  did  not  taste  it.  He 
turned  the  bottle  and  looked  at  the 
red  Beefeater  on  the  label.  He 
felt  the  inside  of  his  head  rise  gen- 
tly. The  room  and  the  dark  dancing 
couples  swayed  dimly  up  and  down. 
The  red  lights  did  not  bother  him 
so  much.     He  took  another  drink. 

Nicholas  stayed  until  the  party 
ended.  He  walked  home.  When 
he   got   home,   he  sat   down  at  the 


on   a 
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kitchen  table  and  wrote "  himself  a 
letter.  Then  he  went  to  bed. 
He  had  a  vivid  dream.  He  was 
rubber  raft  with  two  other 
Both  he  and  they  were  clad 
in  black  knit  garbs  of  commandoes. 
Over  their  heads  were  black  knit 
masks  with  two  eye  holes.  It  was 
midnight.  They  were  on  a  river 
of  quick  silver.  On  one  side  of  the 
river  a  city  lay  in  ruins.  Red  em- 
bers his  sea  and  glowed  among  the 
twisted  metal  beams.  Wolves  padded 
through  the  wreckage,  panting  and 
drooling  and  peering  into  the  dark 
with  bloodshot  eyes.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river  was  a  black  forest, 
overgrown  with  strangling  vines  and 
briars.  A  pale-orange  moon  squatted 
like  a  fat  cat  on  the  dead  horizon. 
Spanning  the  river  was  a  towering 
aqueduct  whose  uppermost  vaults 
and  arches  were  lost  in  the  seething 
mists  of  the  river  as  it  fell  into  an 
abyss  on  its  far  side.  The  aque- 
duct was  encrusted  with  lichens  and 
decaying  excresences.  Brown  spiders 
of  enormous  size  clung  with  spindly 
legs  to  these  and  stared  into  space 
with  four  black,  malevolent  eyes.  He 
shivered  at  the  sight  of  these  and 
watched  his  breath  cloud  before  his 
face  but  felt  neither  hot  nor  cold. 
He  was  wearing  black  kid  gloves, 
and  in  his  lap  lay  a  Bren  gun  with 
beads  of  condensation  on  its  barrel. 
The  river  was  sweeping  the  raft  be- 
neath the  gloomy,  lower  vaults  of 
the  aqueduct— closer  and  closer  to  the 
brink  of  the  threatening  abyss.  He 
looked  to  his  two  companions  for 
support,  but  their  eyes  were  dull 
ana  dilated.  The  raft  revolved  slowly 
and  scraped  the  wall  of  the  aque- 
duct. A  slimy  serpent  slithered  into 
a  black  crack  in  the  arch  over  his 
head.  He  reached  out  and  tried  to 
grasp  hold  of  the  wall;  but  it  crum- 
bledin  his  hands,  revealing  a  million 
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pale-white  termites  that  hurried 
deeper  into  the  blackness  of  their 
tunnels.  At  the  penultimate  moment 
the  raft  caught  in  a  mud  bank.  His 
two  companions  leaped  to  shore; 
and  he  followed  them,  sinking  knee- 
deep  into  a  vomit-green  ooze.  He 
turned  and  saw  the  raft  swept  over 
the  jagged  edge  of  the  abyss.  Water 
dropped  continually  from  the  roof  of 
the  arch  beneath  which  they  stood. 
They  slogged  through  the  ooze  to 
the  side  of  the  aqueduct  where  one 
of  his  companions  took  a  coiled  rope 
from  his  shoulder  and  with*  an  easy 
swing  of  his  arm  sent  an  end  of 
the  rope  looping  into  the  air  until 
it  disappeared  into  the  mist.  The 
rope  became  taut,  and  the  other  man 
in  black  grasped  it  and  leaned  back 
with  all  nis  weight  to  test  its  sure- 
ness;  then  both  oeckoned  him  for- 
ward. He  hesitated.  One  of  the 
men  came  and  took  him  by  the  arm, 
and  a  death-like  chill  spread  through 
his  body.  He  followed  him  to  the 
rope;  and,  slinging  his  Bren  gun  over 
his  neck,  he  started  up,  kicking  off 
great  bits  of  wart-like  lichen  with 
his  feet.  His  two  companions  fol- 
lowed him.  He  would  often  look 
back  and  see  only  two  sets  of  em- 
pty eyes  staring  from  behind  black 
knit  masks.  The  height  began  to 
make  him  dizzy.  When  he  looked 
up,  there  was  no  end  in  sight.  He 
would  have  spoken  but  for  a  sudden 
jerk.  The  rope  had  snapped.  He 
glanced  between  his  legs  and  saw 
his  two  companions  floating  down 
into  the  swirling  blackness  with  the 
rope  coiled  about  their  constricted 
necks  and  their  limbs  flapping  in 
fright.  He  was  alone,  dangling  at 
an  unknown  height;  and  he  knew  not 
how  much  further  there  was  to  go. 
He  could  hear  the  clammy  throbbing 
of  the  spiders'  hearts  and  knew  that 
they  were   near   and  all  about.     He 


scrambled  up  the  rope  into  the  thick- 
ening mist  and  found  himself  peering 
over  the  edge  of  the  aqueduct.  He 
had  reached  the  upper  tier.  He 
lifted  himself  over  the  top  and  found 
it  to  be  a  wide  avenue  paved  with 
crumbling  cobbles.  A  fine,  powdery 
snow  was  blowing  over  them  and 
shifting  into  the  cracks.  Baroque 
street  lamps  with  brilliant  halos  lined 
both  sides  of  the  misty  avenue.  On 
top  of  each  a  gilded  cherub  with 
puffed  cheeks  blew  a  slender  trumpet. 
A  hundred  yards  farther  on  he  made 
out  the  shadowy  form  of  a  sentry 
box.  Two  guards  paced  up  and  back 
across  the  width  of  the  aqueduct  with 
rifles  at  the  ready.  Beside  the  sentry 
box  were  two  torches  and  a  spider 
pinned  to  the  wall,  its  hairy  flesh 
crackling  and  blistering  in  the  heat 
of  the  flames,  h  e  took  his  Bren  gun 
from  around  his  neck  and  crouched 
up  close  to  the  wall  in  order  not  to 
be  seen.  He  turned  his  head  and 
saw  her.  She  was  walking  through 
snow  in  a  trench  coat.  She  did  not 
see  the  guards  nor  the  spider  as  she 
walked  through  the  drifts.  He  step- 
ped into  the  light  of  a  lamp  and  she 
saw  him.  She  did  not  recognize  him 
for  the  mask  and  his  strange  garb 
and  his  Bren  gun.  She  screamed  and 
ran  toward  the  sentry  box,  and  he  ran 
after  her.  The  two  guards  turned  and 
came  toward  them.  The  guards  were 
faceless  creatures  with  claws  in  place 
of  hands.  He  pulled  the  trigger 
of  his  Bren  gun,  and  orange  sparks 
leaped  from  the  shattered  cobbles. 
One  of  the  guards  staggered  forward, 
wounded  in  the  groin.  He  fell  to 
the  ground  and  squirmed  like  a  liz- 
ard in  the  green  pool  of  his  own 
blood.  Squealing  rats  swarmed  from 
the  shadows  and  seethed  about  him, 
clawing  and  chewing  at  the  torn  flesh 
of  his  legs  and  lapping  up  his  blood. 
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The  other  guard  stopped,  pulled  a 
bomb  from  his  belt,  heaved  it  to- 
ward him,  and  then  flattened  him- 
self in  the  bloodied  snow.  The 
bomb  exploded  with  a  sulphorous 
flash  just  in  front  of  him,  and  he 
was  thrown  back  and  dazed.  The 
Bren  gun  was  wrenched  from  his 
hands.  He  shook  himself  and  tried 
to  regain  his  feet  but  fell  back. 
Through  the  smoke  of  the  bomb  and 
the  mist,  he  saw  her  disappear  into 
the  dark.  He  tried  again  to  rise  and 
follow  her;  but  a  cold  claw  closed 
around  his  neck,  and  a  cold  blade 
slid  into  his  liver.  He  awoke  with 
a  start. 

Nicholas  sat  up  and  tried  to  re- 
member what  had  awakened  him. 
He  could  not.  He  turned  and  looked 
at  his  clock.  It  was  5:00.  Nich- 
olas shook  off  the  covers.  He  opened 
the  Venetian  blinds  and  looked  out. 
It  was  raining.  The  sloping  street 
glistened  slickly  and  reflected  the 
light  of  the  street  lamps.  Nicholas 
got  out  of  bed,  stood  up,  and  yawned. 

He  put  on  his  gym  clothes  and 
sweats.  He  sat  down  on  the  bed 
and    tied    on    his    track   shoes   then 

E laced  his  street  clothes  in  his  track 
ag  and  laced  his  good  shoes  to  the 
handle.  He  got  his  school  books 
together  and  carried  them  out  to 
the  front  hall  with  his  track  bag. 
He  went  into  the  kitchen.  The  letter 
that  he  had  written  the  night  before 
was  lying  on  the  table.  He  picked  it 
up  and  read  it  over. 

A   LETTER  TO  MYSELF.    .  NICHOLAS" 

Two  a.m.  and  colder  than  sin  out- 
side. Nearlv  froze  my  poor  feetsies 
off  coming  Tiome  from  that  frickin' 
party.  Ann  left  me  early  — ditched 
me.  That  girl  is  such  a  pain.  I 
like  her  so  much.  She  left  me  there. 
I   curled   up   in   a   dark   corner  with 


Roger's  gin  bottle  and  watched  the 
other  couples,  and  I  thought  that 
I  would  vomit.  Life  is  such  a  pain. 
People  aren't  worth  the  trouble  of 
going  after  them.  All  they  do  is 
hurt  you.  But  not  a  bottle... It  can't 
even  talk  —  uh,  uh,  not  a  single  word, 
not  one.  I  curled  up  in  a  corner 
with  Roger's  gin  bottle  and  dreamed 
all  kinds  of  crazy  dreams.  I  dreamed 
how  I  would  save  Ann  when  the 
auditorium  collapsed  and  she  was 
trapped  in  the  rubble  and  everyone 
else  would  be  too  scared  to  go  down 
after  her.  I  would  go  down  and  lift 
her  out,  and  then  it  would  all  col- 
lapse on  me.  Everyone  would  think 
that  I  was  killed  saving  Ann,  but 
I  would  be  trapped  in  a  air  space 
and  almost  suffocate.  Then  I  would 
crawl  through  a  long  pipe,  and  the 
skin  would  be  stripped  from  my 
back.  I  would  sutler  greatly  and 
be  covered  with  filth.  After  a  day 
and  a  night  I  would  crawl  out  of 
this  sewer  pipe  by  the  creek  on  the 
other  side  of  school,  and  I  would 
be  covered  with  blood.  No  one  would 
see  me,  but  back  bv  the  auditorium 
there  would  still  be  policemen  and 
fire  trucks  with  flashing  red  lights. 
I  would  go  home.  The  house  would 
be  empty,  and  I  would  sterilize  my 
wounds  and  bandage  my  back.  The 
next  day  I  would  walk  into  school, 
and  everyone  would  be  dumbfounded 
because  they  had  all  thought  that 
I  had  been  killed  saving  Ann.  I 
would  not  complain  about  my 
wounds,  and  Ann  would  love  me. 
I  would  be  so  happy.  Lord,  I  must 
be  sick  to  write  junk  like  this.  That 
girl  is  driving  me  berserk.  I'm  dead. 
I  need  to  go  to  bed.  Please,  God, 
don't  let  her  leave  me.  I  have  to 
get  to  bed  because  I  promised  Lonny 
that    I    would    work    out   with   him 

(  Continued  on  Page  38) 
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AFTERWARDS 

Patti  Jefferson  Illustrated  by  Tony  Sadoti 


Someday  I'll  tell  you;  I  don't  know  when — 
When  the  bells  aren't  ringing,  I'll  tell  you  then; 
Maybe  I'll  answer  when  the  doors  don't  slam; 
Someday  I'll  tell  you  when  you  know  who  I  am — 
Someday  I'll  tell  you  who  I  am. 

Somewhere  you'll  see  me;  I  don't  know  how — 
If  today  weren't  here  yet,  I'd  stop  you  now; 
But  you  might  be  waiting  in  the  wind  outside; 
Somewhere  you'll  see  me  when  there's  no  place  to  hide- 
Somewhere  there's  no  place  to  hide. 

Someday  I'll  tell  you  why  I'm  walking  alone 
Where  the  voices  are  vanished  and  the  seasons  unknown. 
When  the  books  are  closed  and  the  footsteps  go, 
Someday  I'll  tell  you  that  I  know  what  you  know — 

Someday  I'll  tell  you  what  you  know.  f 
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David  Stewart 


I  AWAIT 


I  awaited  the  enemy. 
I  felt  the  hot  sun 
cut  across  my  back 
with  the  sharp  knives 
of  the  elephant  grass. 

And  my  belly 

pushed  the  mud  into  little  ridges, 

and  there  were  worms 

conquering  the  ridges 

and  flies  diving  like  the  great  birds  of  the  sky. 

I  kissed  the  earth, 
and  it  answered; 

but  it  was  not  the  passionate  flush  of  love 
I  knew  but  of  mud 
making  more  little  ridges 
and  of  mud  exploring  my  lips  / 

and  of  mud-creatures  crawling. 
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E   ENEMY 


Illustrated  by  Mike  Kaluta 


I  awaited  and  heard  the  swish 

of  the  elephant  grass 

and  telt  insects  gorge  my  flesh, 

and  I  listened  carefully  to  their  sueking  sounds. 

The)  never  came. 

I  had  heard  their  bullets  sting  the  grass. 
I  had  seen  the  white  Hash  of  their  guns 
in  the  time  it  took  a  mosquito 
to  leed  on  my  toe. 
And  I  knew  the  smoking  huts 

and  smelled  the  jungle-ashes. 
But  they  never  came  to  me! 
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PENMAN  VISITS  REED  WHITTEMORE 

Bill  McKenna 


THE  POETRY  consultant's  office 
is  in  the  old  building  of  the 
Library.  We  found  this  out  by  step- 
ping over  the  puddles  which  are 
always  present  at  the  building's  Se- 
cond Street  entrance  and  asking  the 
guard  at  the  door.  We  were  not  told 
anything  more,  such  as  where  it  was 
or  how  to  find  it,  until  we  con- 
vinced the  guard,  who  was  a  recent 
Oriental  immigrant  and  incapable  of 
English,  that  our  business  was  legit- 
imate. Yes,  we  did  have  an  appoint- 
ment. No,  the  machine  we  were 
carrying  was  not  evil  or  menacing. 
It  was  a  Wollensak  tape  recorder. 
When  we  convinced  the  guard  we 
were  harmless,  he  directed  us  to 
some  ramshackle  and  well-hidden  el- 
evators which  took  us  to  the  third 
floor.  The  fourth  door  on  the  left 
said  "Poetry  Consultant"  in  govern- 
ment gilt. 

A  secretary  looked  up  from  her  Rem- 
ington electric  and  smiled.  Mr.  Whit- 
temore  had  called  and  would  be  de- 
layed a  few  minutes.  Would  I  care 
to  wait  in  the  other  room?  We  walked 
past  the  empty  desk  next  to  hers. 
It  was  apparently  used  by  a  second 
secretary,  presumably  now  at  lunch. 
The  room  I  was  smiled  into  was 
thirty  feet  by  twenty,  carpeted,  and 
furnished  with  excellent  chairs,  win- 
dows, sunlight,  and  breezes.  Strewn 
about  were  copies  of  virtually  every 
important  literary  and  intellectual 
magazine  published  in  the  United 
States,  all  stamped  PROPERTY  OF 
LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS.  Poetry 
may  be  a  starving  art,  but  the  Poetry 
Consultant  starves  in  luxury.  We 
lifted  copies  of  Kenyon  Review, 
Poetry,  and   Foreign  Affairs  out  of 


an  easy  chair,  sat  down,  and  picked 
up  the  current  issue  of  Partisan  Re- 
view. There  we  learned  from  Susan 
Sontag  that  the  only  important  crea- 
tive groups  in  American  Society  are 
the  homosexuals,  who  donate  a  sense 
of  gayety  and  fun,  and  the  Jews, 
who  impart  a  sense  of  moral  serious- 
ness. While  we  were  pondering  this, 
Mr.  Whittemore  came  in  to  greet  us, 
apologizing  for  being  late. 

Reed  Whittemore  is  a  short  man 
with  a  dark,  weathered  face.  When 
he  is  not  smiling,  he  looks  profoundly 
worried.  At  the  moment  he  was 
smiling  and  looking  affable.  His 
tie  was  loose,  and  his  shirt  was  open 
at  the  neck.  He  came  to  Washington 
this  winter  from  Minnesota  and  is 
unaccustomed  to  humid  springs.  His 
private  office,  whence  he  led  us,  held 
his  suit  coat  hanging  on  a  hook, 
a  small  window,  and  a  radiator  which 
could  not  be  turned  off.  While  we 
were  struggling  to  open  the  window, 
his  secretary  came  to  the  door  and 
suggested  we  use  "the  other  room'' 

"That's  a  good  idea.     Come  on." 

Once  settled  in  the  other  room, 
we  asked  him  what  a  "Poetry  Con- 
sultant to  the  Library  of  Congress" 
is.  Mr.  Whittemore  twisted  his  watch- 
band  as  he  replied.  Mr.  Whittemore 
speaks  quietly,  thoughtfully,  and 
well. 

"Sort  of  a  publicist  and  sort  of 
a  liaison  man  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  literary  community. 
If  I  didn't  dislike  the  term,  I'd  call 
it  'public  relations.'  The  Library 
of  Congress  has  a  significant  stake 
in    being    more   than  a   library:      it 
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wants  to  be  a  center  of  literary  and  or  even  as  commercial  to  the  extent 

cultural  activity.    It  sponsors  a  series  of    earning  a   living   through   it.      I 

of  concerts  every  fall  by  one  of  the  do  not  write  poetry  to  make  a  living; 

best    string    quartets    in   the   world,  I  teach   at   a   college   in  Minnesota. 

the  Julliard,  as  well  as  various  the-  I'm  on  sabbatical  for  a  year  to  take 

atrical  events  during  the  year.     The  on  this  job.    Economically  speaking, 

poetry  consultant  is  supposed  to  help  I'm  a  teacher  or  right  now  a  poetry 

the   Library   make   friends   with   the  consultant.      If  you  asked  me  what 

literary  world.     I'm  supposed  to  in-  I    was   in   a    single   word   I'd    say  a 

dicate  what  books  of  poetry  the  Lib-  poet.      That   seems   to  be  the   most 

rary  should  acquire  for  the  collection.  important  part   of  ime."   Then  Reed 

That's    a    prettv   small  job   because  Whittemore,   Poetry   Consultant,  be- 

we    automatically  receive   copies   of  gan  talking  about  Reed  Whittemore, 

all   volumes   of  poetry  published  in  Poet. 

the    United    States.       I  m  just   now         "My  philosophy  of  poetry?     Well, 

going  through  a  catalogue  published  one  can   look   at   poetry  two  ways-- 

by  a  British  book  seller  and  checking  as  verse  or  as  an  expression  of  poetic 

anything    that   looks   interesting.      I  temperament.       I    prefer    the   latter 

also    make    speeches    at    local   high  view.   Some  of  the  best  poetry  written 

schools  and  colleges."  today   is   concealed   as   prose.      The 

He  riffed  through  the  stack  of  cor-  crucial  point  in  the  definition  is  not 

respondence    on   Yiis    desk.       "Most  the  form   but  the  subject  matter  or, 

of  these   are  from  people  who  want  more  precisely,  the  way  of  looking  at 

quotations  identified.     I'm  supposed  the  subject  matter.     I  look  on  poetry 

to  do  what  I  can  to  help  with  these."  as    both    a   challenging   art   and   an 

"Your  job    as    Poetry   Consultant  intellectual  craft.     Poetry  is  the  only 

doesn't  really  involve  you  as  a  writer  intellectual  activity  I've  ever  engaged 

of  poetry?"  deeply  and   intensively  in.     It  s  the 

"You'  have    to   have   some   poetic  waX  *   participate  in  the  world      In 

training   to    fill  the   position.      You  getting  involved  with  poetry  I    earn 

probabfy   even    have    to    be   a   poet  abo^  the  ,world'  .so  *s  not  omV  an 

to  do   the  job   well;   but   the  job  is  intellectual    exercise    but    a   way   to 

not  one  of  writing  poetry,  as  is  the  Knowledge, 
poetlaureateship.*  l   don  *   §rind   a  violent   axe   for 

_,      ,  „71  ...  ,       >L.       .  or    against    either    tree    or  formally 

Reed  Whittemore  started  writing  in  strucfured  poetry.     M     own  work  (s 

high    school.        By    his    senior    year  a    mixed   y£>me   fe^   some   ver. 

he   was    convinced   that   he   wanted  sified       T  s°ppose  the  perfect  poem 

to  be  a  poet.  is  one  w^n  a  tight  and  perfect  struc- 

"A  professional  poet,  Mr.  Whitte-  ture  which  no  one  notices-one  which 

more-  is   tightly  disciplined  but  colloquial 

"I   don't   think   any  poet   likes  to  and  contemporary, 
think    of    himself  as   a   professional        "Obviously,  those  are  the  principles 

poet.      They  all  think  of  themselves  which  I   generally  try  to   follow   in 

as  amateurs.    Professional  has  a  mer-  my  own   writing.      I   should   sav  in 

cenary   sound    to    it.      It  implies   a  my  own  poetry  because  I  write  essays, 

crass  preoccupation  with  money,  and  course  preparations,   and  book  re- 

I   don  t    think    any    poet    thinks   of  views,  too;  in  fact,  even  as  a  writer 

his   work    as   a   commercial   venture  I'm  only  about  one-twelfth  poet.  Dur- 
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ing  the  school  year  I  write  essays 
and  other  prose  and  an  occasional 
poem,  but  in  the  summer  I  take  off 
for  a  month  by  myself  and  write  out 
all  the  ideas  for  poems  I've  been 
incubating  in  the  preceding  eleven 
months.  I  rent  a  cabin  somewhere, 
get  up  in  the  early  morning,  sit 
down  at  my  desk,  and  write  until 
about  noon— rhymed  verse,  free  verse, 
lyric  poetry,  but  no  long  poems  and 
no  epics.  I  keep  that  up  every  day 
until  I've  exhausted  my  store  of  ideas 
for  that  year  and  then  come  home, 
Sometimes  I  think  that  that  month 
is  the  happiest  and  most  fulfilling 
time  of  my  life. 

"Unfortunately,  society  doesn't 
seem  to  have  much  use  for  my  pur- 
pose. Poetry  today  seems  more  of 
an  ornamental  art  than  one  that  is 
taken  seriously.  Magazines  scatter 
a  few  poems  around  the  back  pages 
and  at  the  end  of  articles  to  indicate 
that  the  editors  are  cultured  and  to 
reassure  the  reader  that  he  is  reading 
a  culturally  sophisticated  magazine. 
Book  publishers  turn  out  two  or  three 
volumes  of  poetry  a  year  for  the 
sake  of  'culture.'  This  is,  I  think, 
unfortunate  for  the  society,  but  it 
may  make  for  better  poetry.  If  society 
paid  poets  a  living  wage  for  writing 
poetry,  they  would  become  full-time 
poets:  they  wouldn't  have  to  spend, 
as  they  do  now,  much  of  their  time 
trying  to  gouge  a  living  out  of  the 
r«  al  world.  I  think  that  this  might 
lead  to  an  art  which  is  rather  remote 
from  life—an  ivory-tower  poetry,  if 
you  will. 

"I  don't  think  the  art  will  suffer 
if  poets  have  to  get  their  hands 
dirty  earning  a  living.  There  is  a 
great  current  discussion  about  'in- 
volvement.' Some  people  maintain 
that  poets  and  artists,  in  general, 
are  not  'involved'  enough  in  the 
society  they  live  in.    Refusing  to  sub- 


sidize poets,  thus  forcing  them  to 
earn  a  living,  is  no  way  to  compel 
'involvement  of  the  artist  in  his 
environment. 

"Then,  of  course,  there's  the  other 
pole.  Sartre  makes  a  fetish  out  of 
non-involvement.  For  an  artist  I 
think  this  is  an  untenable  position. 
You  can't  have  an  art  of  any  con- 
sequence that  isn't  'involved.'  Dis- 
involvement  leads  ultimately  to  a 
poetry  that  is  only  a  poetry  of  the 
self.  If  you  reject  all  else,  you  may 
end  up  with  a  private  art;  and  pri- 
vate art  cannot  Tae  great.  Great 
art  is  social  art  even  if  it  is  the 
work  of  anarcho-individualists.  If 
it  is  too  private  and  too  impenetr- 
able, then  it  is  not  social  art.  The 
idea  that  everyone  can  have  his  own 
interpretative  opinion  of  what  a  poem 
is  and  what  it  means  is  ridiculous. 
There  should  be  a  consensus  between 
poet  and  audience.  Everyone  intel- 
ligent who  applies  his  intellect  to 
the  problem  snould  approximately 
agree.  If  someone  can  convincingly 
demonstrate  that  a  poem  means  some- 
thing that  the  poet  was  not  aware 
of  when  he  wrote  it,  then  the  poet 
has  failed  to  some  extent.  He  should 
either  have  designed  the  meaning  into 
the  poem  or  been  aware  of  it  and 
approved  of  it  himself.  For  a  poet 
to  write  a  poem  in  which  can  be 
legitimately  seen  things  he  didn't  in- 
tend to  say  is  a  measure  of  his  own 
lack  of  control  over  his  craft.  It 
indicates  sloppy  writing." 

We  asked  a  question  about  the 
consensus  on  meaning  just  referred 
to. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  that  much 
violent  disagreement  over 'The  Waste- 
land.' There  is  a  general  consensus 
on  its  main  significance—its  primary 
meaning— even  if  there  is  debate  on 
minor  points.     I,  myself,  would  say 

(Continued  on  Page  48) 


IMPUNITY 

Chris  Mathews 
Illustrated  by  Jon  Friedman 
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The  sterile  quality  of  emptiness; 
Freedom  from  pain,  anxiety,  and  desires 
Now  is  mine.  I  feel  no  sensuous  stress — 
No  avid  licking  tongues  of  wayward  fires. 
Neither  the  facile  morning,  noon,  nor  night 
Innoculates  the  day  with  vital  hope. 
The  lone,  bare  hours  uncharted  by  delight 
Are  shadowed  paths  where  I  no  longer  grope. 

Dawn's  promises  mean  naught  to  vacant  eyes 
Nor  sounds  nor,echoes  where  none  can  hear 
The  wind's  strange  rush  and  crash  that  dies 
To  silence.  Motionless,  removed  from  fear, 
I  stand  within  the  confines  of  a  place, 
Timeless  and  empty,  void  of  form  and  face. 
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PERHAPS  TOMORROW 

John  Fowler  Illustrated  by  Tony  Sadoti 


Inspired  while  reclining  in  the  upper 
branches  of  a  spreading  oak,  John's 
"Perhaps  Tomorrow"  presents  a  new 
slant  on  an  old  tale.  John  was  a 
member  of  the  cross-country  and  track 
teams  and  toys  with  art  in  his  spare 
time. 

FOR  THE  twelfth  day  it  was  rain- 
ing. He  began  to  awake  in  the 
darkness  of  pre-dawn.  As  he  opened 
his  eyes,  he  was  conscious  of  the 
noise  of  the  rain.  This  noise  had 
become  a  norm  — a  standard  to  which 
he  had  become  accustomed  just  as 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  the  silence 
before.  He  could  feel  the  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  bed  beneath  him  with  its 
several  lumpy  spots.  Above,  he  could 
see  the  rough-cut  rafters.  When  he 
moved  to  a  sitting  position,  he  felt 
the  ache  of  unstretched  muscles.  He 
got  to  his  feet  and  tried  to  reach  the 
ceiling  with  his  fingers,  first  tensing 
the  muscles  of  his  legs  then  of  his 
back  and  shoulders  and  finally  of  his 
arms. 

The  man  walked  over  to  a  window 
and  looked  out  but  could  see  nothing 
definite  beyond  a  few  hundred  feet. 
He  could  barely  make  out  the  water- 
line  slowly  pressing  against  the  hill 
and  making  small  gains  by  the  hour. 
A  little  nearer  but  also  hardly  visible, 
he  could  see  the  outline  of  the  sheep 
pen.  I  wonder  if  they  have  broken 
out,  he  thought.  The  man  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  outside  and  see.  He 
went  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  hut 
and  glanced  outside  as  if  he  just 
wanted  to  confirm  the  rain  was  a  real 
thing  which  still  surrounded  him.  In- 
stead of  looking  for  only  a  moment, 
he  stared  for  a  long  time  at  a  bare 


piece  of  ground  as  though  he  saw 
something  or  should  have  seen  some- 
thing. His  small  grain  bin  had 
washed  away  during  the  night. 
"Well,"  he  said  aloud,  trying  to  con- 
vince himself  he  could  still  desist, 
"I  still  have  a  few  days  food  left. 
Maybe    the    rain    will   .    .    .  He 

turned  away  because  he  knew  it 
wouldn't. 

He  put  on  his  oilskin  and  walked 
into  the  flood  of  water.  He  could 
see  tiny  streams  which  ran  from  small 
puddles  near  the  steps  and  trickled 
down  toward  the  water's  edge,  com- 
bining the  gaining  speed  until  they 
had  actually  worn  small  gullies  whicn 
radiated  from  his  hill  — now  a  tiny  is- 
land—like the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

He  could  see  the  pen  clearly  now 
and  noticed  one  small  section  had 
been  washed  away  during  the  night. 
He  saw  a  small  lamb  which  was 
still  in  the  pen  and  had  been  too 
weak  to  escape  the  mud  which  was 
now  over  a  foot  deep.  He  also 
noticed  a  large  ram  ana  several  ewes 
huddled  together.  "I  can't  help  them 
now,  but  I  might  get  the  lamb  in  the 
house."  The  mud  grabbed  at  his  feet, 
and  each  step  was  an  effort  — a  small 
job  which  had  to  be  finished  before 
a  new  one  could  be  started.  The 
lamb,  exhausted,  made  no  effort  to 
resist  this  new  force  which  pulled 
him  from  the  slime  and  muck  and 
carried  him  up  the  hill.  The  man 
slipped  several  times  but  always  made 
an  effort  to  fall  on  his  knees  or  side 
to  keep  the  lamb  from  being  injured. 
The  rain  and  mud  drove  and  sucked 
at  him,  making  the  job  more  and  more 
difficult.  He  moved  slowly  toward 
the  hut;    each   step  seemed  to  bring 
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him  no  closer.  He  reached  the  door 
and  looked  behind  him.  Already  most 
of  the  tracks  had  disappeared,  leaving 
no  trace  of  his  trip  to  the  pen.  He 
thought  he  could  see  that  the  water 
had  gained  even  during  this  short 
interval. 

He  wished  that  he  had  a  fire,  but 
the  last  dry  wood  had  been  used  up 
on  the  eighth  day.  He  dried  himself 
as  well  as  he  could  with  several  rags. 
He  then  measured  out  a  small  amount 
of  grain   for  himself  and  the  lamb. 

He  guessed  that  it  might  be  mid- 
dav,  but  he  wasn't  sure  because  with 
the  rain  he  could  be  certain  only  of 
night  and  day.  He  looked  out  the 
window,  leaning  on  its  edge  with 
his  elbows  and  resting  his  chin  on  the 
heels  of  his  hands.  He  saw  a  solid 
wall  of  water  — a  blanket  — which 
clouded  his  view.  On  a  clear  day  he 
could  have  seen  a  great  distance 
since  his  hill  was  the  highest  for 
many  miles  around.  He  realized  sud- 
denly that  he  was  the  last  person  on 
dry  land  for  a  great  distance.  "Dry 
land,  water,"  he  said  aloud.  He 
stared  at  the  water  again  and  thought 
perhaps  that  there  were  boats  out 
there  searching.  He  realized,  though, 
that  if  he  were  to  be  found,  it  would 
have  been  earlier.  He  turned  from  the 
window,  walked  over  to  the  table,  and 
sat  down.  He  didn't  notice  the 
momentary  break  in  the  rainfall  — a 
break  which  would  have  allowed  him 
to  see  in  the  distance  a  huge  ship, 
ploughing  up  and  down  but  going  no- 
where in  particular  .  .  .just  waiting. 

He  lowered  his  head  and  rested  his 
chin  on  his  forearms.  He  stared  at 
a  crack  in  the  table  and  followed 
its  path  — with  the  grain,  around  a 
knot,  to  the  edge.  He  stared  at  the 
crack  for  a  while,  closed  his  eyes, 
and  thought.  Has  it  always  been 
raining?  No,  a  week  ago— or  was  it 
two  or  three  — I  was  in  the  village. 


That  day,  as  on  every  Wednesday, 
he  had  gone  down  from  the  hill  into 
the  valley  to  talk  with  his  friends. 
Occasionally  he  would  trade  some 
cheese  or  wool  for  meal,  but  on  that 
day  he  had  just  wanted  company.  The 
trail  was  rocky  and  steep  but  leveled 
out  and  widened  as  other  small  paths 
joined  it  until  a  road  large  enough 
for  carts  moved  around  boulders  and 
groves  of  trees.  That  Wednesday  he 
had  seen  the  temple  where  the  vil- 
lagers worshipped;  he  hadn't  gone 
there  himself  since  he  had  been  a 
child  because  the  idea  of  so  many 
gods  was  confusing  to  him. 

As  he  had  walked  through  the  vil- 
lage's only  street,  a  beggar liad  come 
up  to  him  asking  for  a  coin.  The 
man  had  said  to  the  poor  soul,  "I 
have  only  some  cheese  with  me,  but 
you  may  nave  it."  It  had  been  meant 
to  be  his  lunch,  but  the  man  had  told 
himself  that  he  could  eat  when  he 
got  home. 

He  had  then  walked  to  the  inn 
where  the  men  of  the  village  gathered 
at  midday  to  talk  and  joke.  As  he 
had  approached  the  inn,  he  had  heard 
them  laughing  and  talking  loudly. 

"Are  you  serious?"  one  man  had 
blurted  out. 

"Yes,  yes,"  another  had  gasped. 
"I  swear  it!" 

He  had  moved  in  closer. 

"Yon,  tell  Gideon  what  you  just 
told  me.    This  is  great  —  really  funny! 

"Well,  I  went  to  the  village  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain  last 
week  to  see  about  a  new  wheel  for 
my  cart.  When  I  walked  into  the 
center  of  town,  there  was  some  fool 
standing  on  a  log  preaching  to  a  small 
crowd.  I  didn't  know  what  to  make 
of  it,  so  I  walked  over  to  this  little 
group  to  listen.  I  didn't  catch  all 
the  garbage  he  was  dishing  out,  but 
the  gist  of  it  was  that  there  is  some 
great  purge  coming  — a  flood,  I  think 
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he  said.  Anyway,  here  was  this  fool 
demanding  that  we  repent  of  our 
sins,  repudiate  our  false  gods— false 
gods,  mind  you  — and  pray  to  Jiis  god 
for  deliverance.  Just  think  of  it! 
According  to  him  we  are  going  to 
be  dead  soon!" 

The  two  men  had  burst  into  laughter 
again.  Peter  had  only  smiled  a  little 
to  be  polite  and  had  agreed  that  it 
was  a  good  joke.  He  didn't  say  a 
great  deal;  he  had  answered  questions 
and  listened.  The  conversation  had 
soon  drifted  around  to  crops  and 
Peter's  herd.  One  of  the  men  had 
asked  Peter  to  help  him  with  a  well 
and  Peter  had  agreed  to  do  it.  The 
man  had  assured  Peter  that  he  would 
do  him  a  favor  in  return.  Peter  had 
glanced  outside  and  seen  the  shadows 
stretching  across  the  street.  He  had 
said  goodbye  to  his  friends  and  had 
walked  outside.  In  the  distance  he 
had  seen  the  tall,  black  clouds  form- 
ing. He  had  known  that  he  would 
have  to  hurry  to  get  home. 

The  man  awoke  with  a  start;  he 
had  been  dreaming.  He  looked  at 
the  lamb,  which  had  now  moved  to 
the  corner.  The  mud  had  dried 
and  caked  on  its  wool.  The  man 
looked  toward  the  window.  It  was 
black  outside,  and  he  couldn't  seethe 
rain  at  all.  The  rain  didn't  have  to 
be  seen:  the  sharp  noises  on  the  roof 
told  him  that  it  was  still  there. 

The  days  that  followed  were  like  the 


ones  before  except  that  each  day  there 
was  less  food  and  more  water.  The 
lamb  began  to  die.  The  man  might 
have  killed  it  to  end  its  pain,  out 
he  couldn't;  he  just  watched  it.  He 
could  not  resign  himself  to  that  kind 
of  loneliness;  he  would  not  die  alone. 
He  wished  that  he  could  die  first. 
The  idea  that  he  might  live  didn't 
occur  to  him  any  more;  it  was  just 
a  matter  of  time.  He  knew  that  if 
he  didn't  starve  first,  the  water, 
which  was  rising  continually,  almost 
visibly,  would  engulf  and  drown  him. 
The  water  was  just  outside  the  house. 
He  was  battling  Death  but  not  for 
his  own  life;  he  was  battling  to  keep 
the  lamb  alive  until  the  flood  killed 
them  together. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth 
day  he  awoke  and  saw  that  the  lamb 
was  dead.  He  walked  over  to  it  and 
picked  it  up,  feeling  the  soft  flesh 
sag  around  his  hands.  He  laid  it  on 
the  hearth.  Then  he  felt  a  slickness 
under  his  feet;  he  was  standing  in  a 
puddle.  He  looked  up,  expecting  to 
see  a  leak  in  the  roof;  but  there  wasn't 
any  water  trickling  from  the  rafters. 
His  eyes  fell  to  his  feet,  and  he  saw 
that  the  puddle  was  fed  by  a  small 
stream  of  water  that  snaked  across  the 
floor  from  the  doorway:  the  water  had 
reached  the  house.  Small  waves 
began  to  push  against  the  walls,  and 
the  house  groaned  slowly  and  with 
numbing  finality. 
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THE  JUNGLE 
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Polly  Knappan 


Illustrated  by  Karen  Wallen 
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Out  of  the  jungle  and  forest 

Out  of  the  trees  came  man. 

He  fled  from  his  forest  or  jungle 

To  his  friends  and  companions — new  life. 

He  wished  for  no  more  jungle; 

He  took  his  hammer  and  saw  and  built 

Houses  and  factories  with  his  jungle  and  forest. 

O  Man  of  high  moral  purposes  and  blundering  .  . 

You  built  your  civilized  life, 
Your  house  and  your  two  cars, 
Your  mechanized  war  and  death — 
Your  civilized  built-in  jungle. 
You  have  your  civilized  life — 
Your  slums  and  great  cities, 
Their  crime,  violence,  and  sadism — 
O  civilized  built-in  jungle. 

Out  of  the  jungle  and  forest, 
Down  from  the  vine  laden  tree 
Comes  man,  building  and  civilizing 
His  jungle  and  forest  into  his  being. 
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A  Survey  of  a  Great  and  Impressive 
Back  Door  To  Washington 


Steve  Behrens 


Photography  by  Steve  Behrens  and  Guy  Bralley 


In  our  fall  issue  Steve  wrote  the 
feature  non-fiction  article  on  the  Fol- 
ger  Library.  Versatile  with  both 
camera  and  pen,  we  hope  that  Steve 
will  be  able  to  take  time  off  from  his 
job  as  photography  editor  for  the 
crossed  Sabres  next  year  to  continuing 
contributing  to  Penman. 


BUSINESS?  Slow,  I  guess  you'd 
-^call  it,"  said  the  graying  lady  at 
the  Union  Station  information  desk. 
"But  I  like  my  job,  period.  Wouldn't 
take  any  other."  She  turned  to  an 
impatient  traveler  fidgeting  with  his 
railroad  timetable,  invoked  her  pol- 
ished expression   of  disqust,    and 


showed  him  how  to  decipher  its  maze 
of  exceptions  and  time  zones.  "I 
should  hope  I  like  my  job.  I've 
been  working  here  twenty-four  years 
next  Tuesday.  I  was  here  the  day 
the  Federal  Express  from  Boston  lost 
its  brakes  and  knocked  down  the 
trainmaster's  office. 

She  stood  in  the  dim,  cool,  vast 
waiting  room  of  an  antique  rail 
terminal  at  the  edge  of  Capitol  Hill. 
It  was  finished  in  1908,  cost  twenty- 
five'  million  dollars,  and  replaced  an 
ugly  station  on  the  Mall.  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  called  it  "imperialistic  "archi- 
tecture. Washington  Post  critic  Wolf 
Von  Eckardt  labeled  it  "noble"  and 
"arrogant."     Whatever  the  architec- 


A  passenger  rides  to  Alexandria  for  twenty-five  cents. 
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A  brakeman  checks  out  the  train  before  it  leaves  the  station 


tural  personality,  there's  a  lot  of  it. 
The  station  is  longer  than  the  Capitol 
and  is  thoroughly  ornamented  with 
statues  representing  Fire,  Electricity, 
Freedom,  Knowledge,  and  Roman 
soldiers.  "Best  there  is,"  said  the 
information  lady.  "It's  modeled  after 
Roman  architecture,  you  know."  The 
station  is  no  longer  "the  great  and 
impressive  vestibule  to  Washington" 
that  it  was  built  to  be:  it  is  dingy  and 
unprofitable.  Someone  has  suggested 
that  it  be  made  the  capital's  tourist 
orientation  center. 

The  battered  teletype  in  the  re- 
built Trainmaster's  office  printed  fur- 
iously about  what  ALL  GOOD  MEN 
and  QUICK  BROWN  FOXES  do. 
Above  its  noise  a  brass-buttined 
assistant  shouted.  "It's  about  the 
second  largest  station  in  the  country 
and  the  oldest."  Did  he  like  the 
building's  looks?  He  wrinkled  his 
nose  and  yelled,    "It   was  that  way 


A  young   girl    tries    to    enliven    the    waiting 
room  atmosphere. 


si'him; 
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Porters  rest  while   trainman   goes  to  check 
with  engineer. 


when  I  came  here,  and  it's  still  that 
way.  Nothing  much  I  can  do  about 
it.'  From  his  office-shack  in  the 
center  of  the  drafty  concourse,  he 
saw   that    business    was    "normal." 

Upstairs  an  official  of  the  Wash- 
ington Terminal  Company  ganged 
business  differently.  "We've  reached 
our  lowest  level.  With  the  population 
growing  they're  going  to  have  to  come 
back  to  traveling  by  train."  He 
explained  that  the  non-profit  Terminal 
Company's  losses  were  paid  by  the 
five  tenant  railroads  from  their  pro- 
fits from  freight  hauling.  "Rapid 
transit  development  may  oe  the  spark 
that  sets  off  a  better  time  for  the 
railroads."  The  management  man 
said  that,  as  a  native  of  the  District, 
he  took  the  station  for  granted.  "But 
I  guess  I'd  miss  the  fancy  stuff  if 
it  was  gone  one  morning." 

"No,  I  don't  like  this  station  at 
(Continued  on  Page  45) 


A  fireman  rings  up  the  trainmaster's  office 


A  yard  worker  cleans  windows  on  passenger 
coach 
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THIS  TIME  IT  WOULD   BE   DIFFERENT 

Craig  Carver  Illustrated  by  Claudia  Stewart 

THE  BUS  pulled  up  to  the  hotel;  with  a   terrible   figure,   who  seemed 

and  forty  teenage  members  piled  determined  to  keep  the  two  boys  next 

out,  ready  for  the  annual  convention,  to  her  occupied.    His  eye  caught  on  a 

Jack   Shaeffer   knew  the  reputation  girl  across  the  table.    She  was  about 

these  things  had,  but  he  was  ready,  five-five    or    six    and    had   what    he 

The  convention  business  wasn't  new  decided  was  a  think  figure.    He  had 

to  him.    He  figured  that  even  if  others  to  admit,  though,  she  had  nice  curves, 

had  done  more  things  other  places,  was  good  to  look  at,  was  well-dressed, 

this  was  his  place  to  shine.  This  time,  had  a  nice  hair  style,  and  — he  caught 

though,    he  had  decided   to   change  himself  looking   a  little  too  hard -a 

tactics  and  leave  off  with  the  crashed  very  cute  face  with  a  smile,  which, 

parties,  the  late  hours,  and  the  crazy  though  not  flashy,  seemed  to  fit  her 

stunts.       He   would   spend  his   late  perfectly.     Nice,  he  decided;  but  this 

hours    checking    out   the  girls.      He  trip  he  was  looking  for  something  else, 

decided    to    pick   up   someone   cute,  As  he  scanned  closer  to  home,  he 

not    too    bright,    and   very   friendly,  noticed  two  pretty  good  looking  girls 

Experience  came  in  here.    He'd  seen  next  to  him.     Well,  well  .  .  .what's 

that   type   all   over   at  the  past  con-  this,  he  thought;  a  little  charm  and  he 

ventions.     Sure,  what  the  heck,  have  was  in.     He  put  on  a  big  smile  and 

a  little  fun  or,  better  yet,  a  lot.    Any-  swept  his  glass  of  water  into  the  air. 

how,  he'd  see.  Turning  to   the  girl   on   his  left,  he 

The  milling  crowd  around  the  bus  began,  "What   doya  think  about  all 

dwindled  as  the  students  picked  up  this,  hon  ..."   The  sound  of  his  own 

their    luggage  and   scattered.      Jack  voice  was   strange,   and  he  stopped 

checked    into    his    room,    threw  his  abruptly  when   he   noticed   she  was 

clothes  in  the  closet  and  drawers,  and  talking  to  the  boy  on  her  left.   Jack 

washed    up    for    the  get-acquainted  scraped  his  chair  a  bit  and  shoved  a 

dinner  dance.    By  eight  he  was  shaved  meatball  into   his   mouth,    trying  to 

and  ready  for  the  night's  activities.  In  cover    up   his   mistake.      Four  bites 

the   lobby  he  surveyed  the  situation  later  he  concluded   she  hadn't  even 

and  decided  that  the  girls  were  there-  heard  him,    so  he  slowed  down  and 

waiting.     Just  grab  the  closest  one,  took  stock  of  himself, 

he  figured;  after  all,  who's  choosy?  Good  Lord,  that  guy  isnotall-dark- 

He  seated  himself  at  his  table  and  and-handsome  type.    If  he  can  do  that 

in  a  quick  glance  sized-up  the  situa-  well,    think    what    I    can    do,    Jack 

tion.      Spaced  at   boy-girl  intervals,  thought.     With   renewed  confidence 

he  first  saw  two  rather  tall  and  thin  and  a  bit  more  reserve,  he  turned  to 

girls  who  were  a  bit  shy.  They  seemed  his    right   and  began   his   speech   to 

a  little  dazed  by  the  lights,  the  tinkle  sweep   the    other    girl   off  her   feet, 

of  glasses,  the  scraping  of  chairs,  and  "Which  county  are  you   from?"    he 

the  close  proximity  of  boys  who  were  asked  in  his  deepest  voice, 

talking  like   they   were  interested  in  "Fair  Haven,'   came  the  reply, 

them.    Passing  over  them  quickly,  he  The  phrase  "it  must  be  a  fair  haven 

noticed  an   unpleasingly   plump  one  or,   should   I   say,    heaven    with  you 
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there"  stuck  in  his  throat.  Too  corny, 
he  decided;  so  he  toned  it  down  to, 
"That's  a  nice  place.  I  remember  I 
went  through  there  when  I  was  five." 

He  continued  this  exciting  conversa- 
tion until  the  lights  dimmed  and  the 
band  tuned  up.  "Could  I  have  this 
dance?"  Jack  asked. 

"Okay,  I  guess  so,"  she  returned. 

This  attitude  called  for  a  change,  he 
decided.  Sweep  her  off  her  feet.  That 
was  all  that  was  needed,  and  she'd  be 
ripe  for  picking.  He  waited  until  the 
third  dance  and  then  used  his  closest 
style.  He  barely  shuffled  his  feet  and 
closed  his  eyes  as  he  pulled  her  close 
with  her  arms.  When  the  dance  fin- 
ished, instead  of  looking  dazzled,  she 
had  the  appearance  of  being  bored 
and  a  bit  tired. 

It  was  then  that  he  was  cut  in  on. 
As  she  accepted  the  new  offer,  he 
could  hear  a  sigh  of  relief.  Jack  stood 
rather  stupidly  for  a  moment;  then  he 
recovered  ana  walked  slowly  back  to 
his  table.  His  ego  was  shattered.  He 
decided  that  he  had  misjudged  the 
girl.  Maybe  she  was  a  bit  sny  and 
even  a  little  scared.  He  smiled  at  the 
thought  — as  if  he  could  scare  any  girl. 
Still,  it  could  be.  He  looked  up. 
Shock  set  in  again  when  he  saw  she 
was  enjoying  herself. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  munching  on 
his  food  and  thinking  over  the  past 
hour,  he  decided  that  he  was  making  a 
fool  of  himself.  She  wasn't  important 
to  him;  that  was  obvious.  Since  this 
was  true,  the  only  reason  for  feeling 
bad  was  the  damage  that  had  been 
done  to  himself;  and,  heaven  knows, 
he  didn't  need  a  bigger  ego.  The  bad 
taste  that  remained  in  his  mouth  from 
the  affair  made  him  decide  to  forget 
the  whole  thing.  He  was  digusted  with 
the  way  his  evening  was  going  and 
concluded  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  involve  himself  with  anyone  who 
could  ruin  the  rest  of  the  week. 


To  divert  his  mind  he  concentrated 
on  the  band.  It  didn't  work  when  they 
played  fast  pieces.  As  the  lights 
dimmed  and  the  pace  slowed,  a  trum- 
pet took  up  the  blues;  he  began  to  be 
affected.  He  wished  he  had  a  girl,  but 
resigned  himself  to  the  fact  that  he 
wasn't  about  to  get  one.  Still,  the 
feeling  remained;  and  he  decided  to  at 
least  dance  some. 

Reluctantly  he  picked  himself  up 
and  went  over  to  dance  with  a  girl  he 
knew  back  home.  The  dancing  helped 
a  little;  and  he  went  back  to  his  old 
habit  of  circulating  around  the  dance 
floor,  dancing  with  sweeping  circles 
and  having  witty  little  conversations 
with  his  partners. 

About  eleven  o'clock  he  told  himself 
that  the  effects  of  the  early  evening's 
farce  had  worn  off  and  were  forgotten. 
He  even  felt  adventurous  enough  to 
ask  girls  he  didn't  know  if  they  would 
like  to  dance.  He  was  having  a  good 
time  until  he  saw  again  the  cute  girl 
who  had  sat  across  from  him  at  dinner. 

He  looked  away  then  back.  She  was 
the  perfect  size  — small  enough  to 
dance  and  not  too  big.  He  looked 
away  then  back.  He  wouldn't  stand  a 
chance,  he  told  himself.  What  did  he 
have?  Personality?  He  had  never 
noticed  any  abundance  of  it.  Looks? 
He'd  never  be  chased  after.  Assur- 
ance? That  supreme  conceit  and 
self-love  that  seems  to  attract  every 
kind  of  girl  had  never  been  part  of 
his  make-up.  He  didn't  know  what  he 
had. 

Then  he  began  to  think.  He  thought 
of  her  in  his  arms  and  of  his  pulling 
her  closer;  he  thought  he  felt  her 
breathing,  looking  up  and  smiling, 
then  putting  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

Drifting  back  to  what  he  knew  as 
reality,  he  dropped  his  partner,  went 
through  the  motions  of  thanking  her, 
and  stood  wondering  about  himself. 
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His  own  thoughts  startled  him.  He 
knew  he  didn  t  want  to  get  involved 
again,  but  he  walked  toward  her 
anyway.  Without  hesitation  he  asked 
in  a  natural  voice, 

"May  I  have  this  dance?" 

"Certainly,"  came  the  reply. 

When  he  took  her  onto  the  floor, 
she  seemed  to  be  having  a  good 
enough  time.  She  danced  lightly, 
smiled,  said  cheerful  things,  and  went 
on  about  the  party  and  the  good  time 
they'd  have  this  week.  Tney  were 
getting  along  famously. 

After  two  more  dances  he  began 
to  think  and  to  become  involved. 
She  was  cute  all  right  — cute  so  every- 
one noticed  it  yet  not  so  noticeable 
that  she  was  chased  everywhere.  She 
was  right— just  right.  No  one  else 
would  probably  say  so,  but  he  thought 
she  was  almost  perfect.  Now  he  had 
to  try  to  extend  that  impression  be- 
yond the  particular  moment. 

He  danced  closely  and  without  a 
show  of  talking.  His  eyes  closed. 
He  lost  himself.  She  seemed  the 
answer  to  his  search:  she  was  right 
in    every  way.      The  band   stopped 


playing.  He  ensed  up,  smiled  a 
self-conscious  smile,  fidgeted,  looked 
away,  back,  and  all  the  while  think- 
ing 'don't  let  her  escape." 

She  smiled  back,  talked,  waved  to 
a  friend,  looked  back,  and  smiled  — 
all  the  right  things.  Everything  was 
right,  yet  nothing  was  tnere.  She 
was  ready  to  move  on  as  she  had 
moved  on  from  another  to  him.  He 
did  it  at  every  dance;  but  it  couldn't 
happen  now,  he  told  himself.  He 
danced  once  more.  He  held  on.  He 
felt  her  indifference.  She  left  him 
after  that  dance. 

He  shook  himself  out  of  his  stupor. 
He  was  standing  where  she  had  left 
him  when  the  girl  who  had  sat  at  his 
left  at  dinner  approached  him.  "My 
aren't    we    the   serious   ones,"     she 

Eurred  with  a  flashy  smile.  "Well, 
et's  you  and  me  see  how  serious  we 
can  get,"  he  replied.  He  felt  sick,  ex- 
hausted, and  disgusted  with  himself; 
but  he  wasn't  going  to  let  anyone 
ruin  his  week.  He  pulled  her  close 
and  felt  her  bury  her  head  in  his 
shoulder.  Then  he  danced  toward 
the  open  door   and  the  dark  night. 
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THE  OTHER  DAY  I   MET 
A  PHARISEE 


Frank  Freed 


Illustrated  by  Jake  Pierre 


I  stumbled  into  a  pharisee 
yesterday  on  the  corner  of  our 
block;  a  vainglorious  prophet,  he 
tried  to  assure  me,  with  dour 


complacency,  that  the  earth  is  round 

and  that  we  aren't  the  focus  of  the  universe. 

Well,  I  collared  the  idiot  and  threw  him  to  the  ground 

and  kicked  him  for  a  while;  then  with  a  curse 

I  sent  him  crawling  away  on  his  knees,  a  wiser  man 
than  many.  I  watched  him  move  along  as  he  drew 
his  breath  in  great  gasps,  and  he  raised  a  hand 
upward  toward  the  sky  as  though  now  he  knew 

his  errors  and  was  thanking  the  deity  of 
the  earth.  And  as  I  watched  my  proselyte, 
I  felt  a  uniting  bond  of  love 
with  him  who  had  at  last  seen  the  light. 
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THE  DWARF 


Clare  Rogers 


Clare  Rogers  won  the  Penman  short 
story  contest  with  a  story,  ..Banana 
Pepper  Day, "  which  was  published 
in  the  last  issue.  She  opposes  fifty- 
word  capsule  biographies  on  principle 
but  admitted  that  she  is  interested 
in  chemistry  and  archery.  She  does 
not  know  what  she  will  major  in  at 
Bernard  but  "wants  to  do  every- 
thing. " 

"Man  is  a  dwarf  of  himself." 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


M 


AN  HALF-WAKES  in  the  morn- 
ing, shuffles  downstairs,  and 
spreads  a  slab  of  margarine  on  his 
toast.  He  pecks  his  wife  on  her  cheeks 
and,  muttering,  runs  after  his  bus. 
In  his  cream-colored  office  man  cleans 
his  fingernails  with  a  paper  clip; 
he  chews  a  pencil  for  a  few  hours 
and  then  munches  bologna  and  bread. 
Man  has  a  rough  day.  He  goes  home 
to  dry  martinis  and  stale  potato  chips 
and  ourps  loudly  while  watching  tele- 
vision. It  is  Friday,  so  neighbors 
visit;  the  wives  discuss  turquoise  re- 
frigerators and  their  sons  lack  of 
interest  in  long  division  while  man 
promises  to  put  up  the  storm  win- 
clows  tomorrow  and  snickers  over  dirty 
jokes.  Then  man  goes  to  bed.  Man 
is  a  dwarf  of  himself. 

Man  wakes  to  warm,  yellow  light 
streaming  in  pools  on  his  bed.  He 
shaves,  and  his  cheeks  feel  slippery 
when  his  children  touch  them.  Man 
builds  a  museum  in  his  mind  then 
sketches  it  on  paper.  He  works 
hard  and  saves  enough  money  to 
buy  his  wife  a  chinchilla-cloth  coat. 
His  wife  whispers  to  him  that  they 
are    going    to    have  a   child.      Man 


stands  still  while  the  post  office 
workers  lower  his  flag.  He  sits 
entranced  as  the  Army  and  Navy 
football  squads  pile  onto  each  other. 
Man  laughs  hard,  teeth  flashing,  and 
is  sad  in  silence,  lips  compressed. 
He  fixes  a  whiskey  sour  with  a  slice 
of  sunny  orange  and  fights  clean  and 
hard  for  the  governorship  of  his  state. 
Man  and  his  friend  camp  under  a 
cliff  streaked  with  snow;  he  builds 
a  fire  and  roasts  potatoes.  Man  is 
a  dwarf  of  himself. 

Man  wakes  to  a  ping-zing-rondo 
as  heavy  rain  drops  splatter  on  his 
roof.  He  stretches  and  recoils,  cat- 
like, then  leaps  upwards,  whistling  to 
the  ping-zing  rhythm  of  the  rain. 
Man  climbs  a  mountain  to  the  clear 
world  of  blue  and  white  then  sweats 
and  stinks  for  two  years  in  Greece, 
showing  farmers  how  to  plow.  Man 
chisels  marble  until  a  statue  is  re- 
leased. He  blows  milkweed  to  make 
the  puffs  of  gauze  dance  and  holds 
a  ballerina  by  her  waist  lightlv  in 
the  air.  Man  earns  his  silver  bars 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force  and 
tightly  grips  the  control  stick  of  his 
plane.  He  runs  the  quarter-mile,  his 
body  trying  to  explode,  and  drops 
exhausted  into  the  sand.  Man  claps 
for  the  Messiah  until  his  hands  tingle 
with  pain.  He  makes  his  saxophone 
blare  out  liquid  sound.  In  his  cluttered 
laboratory,  man  finds  a  new,  wig- 
gling organism.  He  slashes  through 
a  chest  to  red,  pulsating  life  then 
sews  up  a  more  nearly  perfect  human 
being.  Mancarefullv,  painfully,  molds 
a  genius  in  his  physics  class.  He 
shares  himself  witn  a  friend.  He 
touches  his  woman's  fingertips  and 
(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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A  WINTER  WEINER   ROAST 


Bill  McKenn  \ 


Illustrated  by  Jon  Friedman 


Inspired  by  the  eeasless  ravings  of 
our  fiction  editor,  Bill  McKenna,  our 
non-fiction  editor,  Jias  finally  pro- 
duced a  work  of  fiction.  In  our  last 
issue  we  published  Bill's  poem, 
"Highway  Construction. "  Despite 
his  talent  in  writing,  Bill  is  planning 
to  major  in  math  or  science  at  Prince- 
ton University  next  year. 

SAM  STOOD  UP,  rapped  his  spoon 
on  his  tin  plate,  and  chewed  a 
last  mouthful  of  beans.  Gradually 
the  laughing  and  hollering  died  out, 
and  the  students  turned  to  face  him. 
Some  shivered  slightly  and  hitched 
their  logs  closer  to  the  fire.  It  had 
snowed  the  day  before,  and  the  fire 
and  the  shuffling  of  feet  had  melted 
some  of  the  snow  inside  the  circle. 
Pat  moved  her  legs  restlessly.  Her 
boots  made  a  sucking  sound  as  they 
pulled  out  of  the  shallow  slush.  Oc- 
casionally the  wind  whipped  out  of 
the  darkness  around  the  fire  and 
dusted  the  puddles  of  slush  with 
snow.  It  moaned  around  like  an 
animal  snuffling  at  the  light  and  then 
died  back  into  the  dark  woods  be- 
hind them. 

"All  right,  now."  Sam  gulped  the 
beans.  i  have  listened  without  pro- 
test to  the  most  outrageous  lies  this 
evening.  Pat,  I  know  cotton-picking 
well  that  you  were  not  approached 
by  seven  surfers,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
and  a  Cuban  gun-runner  in  a  three- 
day  vacation  in  Miami.  If  you  had 
made  it  a  week,  I  might  have  be- 
lieved you  but  not  three  days.  Jean, 
sure  you  dated  five  Yale  men  last 
summer  — sure,  you  did.  All  at  the 
same  time,  too,  huh?" 

"Are  you  calling  me  a  liar?" 


"Maybe  a  wishful  thinker." 

"You  should  see  my  little  black 
book.  It  reads  like  a  social  guide  to 
New  Haven." 

A  new  voice.  "This  suggests  an 
interesting  analogy  with  the  New 
Haven  telephone  directory,  which  in 
turn  reminds  one  of  a  story  which 
Jean  would  find  particularly  appropri- 
ate." 

Martin.  "Shaddup,  Greg.  There 
are  ladies  here,  you  dummy. 

"No  ladies.   Just  Jean." 

Another  new  voice— Pat's.  "I don't 
know  about  Jean,  but  the  rest  of  us 
might  not  appreciate  that,  Greg." 

'  You  may  submit  a  triple-spaced  re- 
port in  quadruplicate  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Martin  again.  "I  don't  think  I'll 
stand  for  that,  Greg." 

"He  doesn't  think  he'll  stand  for 
that." 

"I  think  I'll  grind  you  into  dust." 

"Oh-oh!  Joe  Flex!  Don't  make 
me  laugh,  Martin,  or  I-I-" 

"Ab-ab-ab.   Spastic!" 

"Quiet!"  Mickey,  trying  to  sound 
firm  and  commanding.  Martin  and 
Greg  looked  at  each  other  and  fell 
into  uncontrollable  laughter.  Mickey 
ignored  them.  "You  may  go  ahead 
now,  Sam,"  he  said  graciously. 

"Thank  you."  Sam  said  it  with  a 
minimum  of  sarcasm  because  Mick 
was  already  grinning.  "In  any  event, 
I  think  you  people  should  hear  one 
scrupulously  true  story  this  evening 
so  that  you  won't  completely  forget 
what  truth  is.  What  a  joy  it  is  to 
put  vour  footsteps  in  the  pathways  of 
trutli  and  honest}'  and  have  the  inner 
peace  of  knowing  that  \  our  moral  duty 
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is  fulfilled  and  that  you  have  lied  to 
no~ 

"Ah,  SHADDUP!" 

Greg  hitched  his  trousers  up  to  his 
knees  and  walked  around  the  fire 
as  though  he  were  wading  through 
knee-deep  molasses.  The  sound  of 
his  boots  sinking  into  the  snow  slush 
and  pulling  out  again  added  to  the 
effect.  Several  people  laughed.  As 
they  lapsed  back  into  grinning  silence, 
the  wind  returned  to  a  low  moan. 

"N(5w  that  we've  shoveled  out  of  the 
worst  of  the  deposit  you  just  laid 
down,  what  'scrupulously  true'  gar- 
bage are  you  going  to  dump  on  us 
now?" 

"It  better  not  be  about  your  love 
life.  We've  kept  track  of  that,  such 
as  it  is,  pretty  closely.'' 

"You  have,  Greg,  honey?"  said 
Sam. 

"Yeth,  indeed,  I  should  say  so." 
His  voice  rose  to  a  mock  falsetto. 
"So  you  can't  pull  the  wool  over 
our  eyes  about  tnat.  I  thould  thay 
not.   No  thir,  no  thir." 

"All  wight.  I  won't."  Sam  switched 
to  a  solemn  expression,  clutched  his 
jacket  where  suit  lapels  would  be, 
and  said  pompously,  "I  have  come 
to  address  you  this  evening  about 
the  giganticus  painondequashicus, 
otherwise  known  as  the  New  Jersey 
marsh  mosquito.  I  had  planned  to 
bring  along  a  specimem  to  exhibit 
to  this  august  gathering  of  profound 
entomologists  — 

"You  can't  talk  that  way  about 
Pat!" 

"Shut  up,  Martin." 

"But  she's  not  that  kind  of  a  girl!" 

"Martin,  you  wanna  get  jumped?" 

Martin  subsided,  faking  muttering 
under  his  breath. 

"As  I  was  saying  before  I  was  so 
rudely  interrupted  by  some  cull  who 
probably  got  in  here  on  a  pass,  I  had 
planned  to  bring  along  a  specimem 


to  show  you;  but  while  being  trans- 
ported on  a  Ford  pickup,  it  broke  out 
of  its  cage,  knocked  out  the  driver, 
and  headed  for  South  Viet  Nam. 
These  mosquitoes  rarely  attack  hu- 
mans unless  they  are  either  alone  or 
with  other  mosquitoes.  I  see  a  hand 
on  the  floor,  so  to  speak.  Yes,  you 
have  a  question?" 

Greg.  "Professor,  what  is  the  usual 
means  of  defense  against  these  crea- 
tures and  will  it  be  affected  by  the 
Dodd  bill  on  firearms  control?" 

"A  good  question." 

"Two of  them,  even." 

"Thank  you  for  the  correction. 
Hrummph.  The  Army,  of  course, 
has  installed  defensive  perimeters  of 
Nike-Zeus  missile  emplacements 
around  the  larger  cities  to  fend  off 
attacking  mosquitoes.  The  New 
Jersey  police  caution  that  those  who 
enter  the  marshes  to  hunt  should  never 
do  so  in  groups  of  less  than  twenty- 
five.  At  least  two  members  of  the 
group  should  carry  flame-throwers. 
It  has  been  found  that  in  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  usual  defenses, 
such  as  .30-30  rifle  fire,  have  failed 
to  deter  the  mosquitoes,  they  will 
often  be  disconcerted  at  finding  them- 
selves bathed  in  flaming  gasoline.  It 
may  not  stop  them,  but  it  generally 
slows  them  down.  You  can  then  step 
aside  as  they  are  completing  their 
attack  run,  and  club  them  over  the 
head  with  your  rifle-butt  as  they 
pass.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  moving 
as  this  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
swarms  to  execute  complex  and  pre- 
planned maneuvers  and  nelps  to  keep 
the  party  away  from  the  smell  of 
roasting  mosquito,  which  is  pretty 
powerful." 

Sam  fell  silent.  Faintly  over  the 
low  wail  of  the  wind,  over  the  crisp 
sound  of  the  fire,  came  another  more 
deeply  crisp  sound— the  sound  of 
feet   punching  through  frozen  snow. 
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The  group  was  silent  except  for  the 
sound  of  cloth  sliding  over  cloth  as 
people  twisted  around  to  look  into  the 
surrounding  dark.  The  fire  didn't 
light  as  big  an  area  as  it  seemed  a 
fire  that  size  should,  and  the  sound 
was  still  outside  the  light.  Even  the 
direction  it  came  from  was  indeter- 
minate. It  was  firmer  now  and  closer. 
Sam  said,  "It  — he!  — must  becom- 
ing from  the  woods.  The  horizon 
is  light  enough  in  any  other  direc- 
tion, so  we'd  see  anything  moving 
against  it.  It's  coming  from  the 
woods  — from  the  direction  of  the 
woods." 

They  turned  toward  the  deeper  dark- 
ness in  the  north.  Martin  and  Mickey 
got  up  and  stood,  half  crouched, 
waiting.  The  sound  was  growing 
louder. 

"Look!"  Pat  pointed  into  the  night. 
A  vague  human  shape  was  walking 
toward  the  fire.  As  it  approached 
it  took  on  more  light  and  form  and 
became  recognizable  as  a  teen-aged 
boy.  It  stopped  outside  the  brighter 
part  of  the  circle  and  stared  in, 
holding  the  tow-rope  of  the  sled  it 
had  been  pulling. 

"Do  you  have  room  in  there  for  a 
guy  to  warm  himself  as  he's  passing 
through?" 

Sam  almost  laughed.  "Sure.  Come 
on  in."  Martin  and  Mickey  relaxed, 
and  walked  around  the  spots  where 
they  had  been  standing. 

rat.  "If  we  feel  really  nice,  we 
may  even  give  you  some  coffee." 

People  laughed,  nervously.  The 
visitor  left  his  sled  outside  the  light 
and  walked  in  to  sit  on  a  log  by  the 
fire.  He  took  off  his  gloves  and 
held  his  hands  to  the  fire  while  the 
group  watched  him  without  speaking 
for  half  a  minute. 

"Cold  night  to  be  walking  around 
the  country." 
'Fairly  cold."   The  stranger  looked 


into  the  fire  with  a  half-smile  on  his 
face  as  though  the  question  amused 
him.  "Depends  on  whether  or  not 
you  notice  it  much."  He  looked  up 
at  Martin,  his  eyes  gleaming  with 
the  reflected  fire.  "Someone  might 
wonder  what  you  people  are  doing  out 
in  a  field  around  a  fire  at  ten  o'clock 
on  a  cold  night." 

"We're  all  old  friends,  and  some  of 
us  are  a  little  nuts.  We  thought 
that  a  winter  weiner  roast  might  be 
fun.  We  figured  it  was  at  least 
worth  a  try." 

The  stranger  turned  back  to  the 
fire.   "And  was  it?" 

"Fairly.  With  the  fire  it's  not  too 
cold  or  dark." 

"I  noticed.  But  when  the  wind 
comes  up?" 

"Then  it  gets  a  little  uncomforta- 
ble. Upwind  the  fire's  not  much 
help.  The  wind  isn't  too  strong  most 
of  the  time,  and  it  doesn't  last  long 
when  it  does  come  up.  It  doesn  t 
make  us  too  uncomfortable." 

The  stranger  grunted.  Pat  came  up 
and  stood  in  front  of  him  with  a  cup 
of  coffee.  "You  can  have  the  coffee 
if  you  play  the  same  rules  the  rest 
of  us  did.  Everybody  here  had  to 
tell  a  tall  tale  after  dinner,  and  we'll 
give  you  the  coffee  if  you  promise 
to  tell  us  a  story,  too."  She  smiled 
at  him  and  held  out  the  cup.  He 
looked  at  her,  and  the  half-smile 
flickered  again.  He  held  out  his 
hand  for   the   coffee.      "I  promise." 

She  laughed  and  gave  him  the  cup. 
He  drank  from  it  gingerlv  and  grate- 
fully and,  still  holding  it,  stared  back 
into  the  gyreing,  gymballing  flame. 
"A  story  ...  a  tall  tale  .  .  .  He 
stared  thoughtfully  and  was  silent  for 
a  moment.  "All  right."  He  leaned 
back  from  the  fire  a  Tittle  way  and  set 
his  cup  down  by  his  side.  "We 
shall  have  a  tale.  I  killed  a  man 
tonight." 
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Jean  laughed.  It  was  a  strained 
laugh,  and  she  cut  it  off  quickly. 
Everyone  else  was  still. 

"I  hated  him,  but  I  had  to  be  with 
him  an  hour  a  day.  When  I  finally 
got  fed  up  with  him,  I  killed  him. 

"Who  was  he?" 

'  'A  teacher.    A  high  school  teacher. 

"What  school?" 

"The  school  I  go  to." 

"Do    you    have    him    this  year?" 

"Hey,  Mickey,  don't  get  so  serious. 
We're  only  telling  tales,  remember?" 

"Right.  '  The  stranger  picked  up 
his  cup,  drank  from  it,  and  set  it 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  log.  "I  looked 
up  his  address  in  the  phone  book. 
That  woods  behind  me"  — he  gestured 
to  the  North  — "gives  on  a  ridge  which 
overlooks  Pretoria  street.  The  street 
is  about  fifty  feet  below  the  ridge  and 
a  hundred  yards  beyond  it.  His  nouse 
is  on  that  street  and  about  a  quarter 
mile  to  the  west  of  us." 

"How  did  you  do  it?" 

"I  sent  away  and  got  a  rifle  and  a 
telescopic  sight  from  a  mail-order 
place  in  Chicago.  The  government 
made  it  illegal  to  manufacture  silenc- 
ers in  the  30's,  and  I  didn't  know 
where  to  get  one;  but  if  you  put  the 
muzzle  of  the  rifle  into  a  cardboard 
box  filled  with  excelsior  and  fire 
through  the  excelsior,  it  kills  the 
sound.  I  attached  the  sight  to  the 
rifle  on  a  six-inch  extension,  so  I 
could  sight  over  the  box.  I  rigged  up 
a  support  so  I  could  aim  the  gun  and 
then  get  into  firing  position  without 
moving  it.  I  carried  it  all  up  there  on 
my  sled,  set  up  everything  on  the  ridge, 
and  waited  for  him  to  come  in  front 
of  a  window.  I  had  to  wait  about  two 
hours." 

"Then?" 

"Then  he  stood  in  front  of  the  win- 
down,  talking  to  his  wife;  and  I  shot 
him."  He  pursed  his  lips  and  turned 
his  cup  around  in  his  fingers.  "I 
missed  him  the   first   time,   but  the 


shot  went  through  the  window.  He 
heard  the  glass  oreak  and  turned  to- 
ward it.  I  had  a  full-face  shot  then, 
so  I  corrected  my  aim  a  foot  to  the 
left  and  fired  again."  He  kept  turning 
the  cup.  "Ever  seen  anyone  get 
hit  by  a  bullet?  I  must  have  hit 
him  in  the  stomach.  He  held  his 
stomach  and  bent  over  as  though  he 
had  a  severe  cramp  and  slowly  bent 
all  the  way  to  the  floor.  I  didn't 
know  if  a  stomach  wound  would  be 
fatal,  so  I  shot  him  again.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  hit  him  that  time 
or  not.  He  didn't  move  or  anything; 
so  I  might  have  missed  clean,  or  he 
might  have  already  been  dead.  I 
don't  know.  Could  I  have  some  more 
coffee?" 

Pat  poured  it  for  him.  She  almost 
spilled  it. 

"Then  his  wife  came  running  over 
and  knelt  over  him.  She  was  shaking 
hard,  and  I  think  she  was  crying.  I 
felt  kind  of  sorry  for  her;  but  they 
didn't  have  any  kids  as  far  as  I  know. 
I  would  have  felt  terrible  about  doing 
it  if  they  had  had  kids.  It  would 
have  been  very  hard  for  both  the 
widow  and  the  children,  especially  if 
she's  no  longer  pretty  and  the  children 
were  very  young. 

"What  did  you  do  with  the  stuff?" 
Sam,  in  a  very  low  and  monotone 
voice. 

"What  stuff?" 

"The gun  and  all  that  stuff." 

"I  left  the  box  and  the  stand  up 
there  under  a  pile  of  brush.  I  broke 
down  the  rifle  and  strapped  it  under 
the  sled— the  same  way  I  carried  it 
up.  I  figured  it  would  be  incon- 
spicuous.' 

Martin  looked  out  of  the  lighted  area 
to  the  sled  sitting  out  in  the  dark- 
ness. Anything  that  might  have  been 
under  it  was  lost  in  the  dark,  but 
Martin  thought  he  could  occasionally 
(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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HIGHWAYS  AND  SUPER   HIGHWAYS 

Lance  Graham  Illustrated  by  Jake  Pierre 

They  leave  a  trail  of  dry,  concrete  progress — 
Those  paths  from  here  to  there  and  back  again. 
As  a  branding  iron  scorching  the  earth, 
They  imprint  themselves  upon  nature's  own 
Where  wooded  paths  are  enough  and  flowing 
Streams  are  all  anyone  could  ever  want — 
Choking  off  the  live  land  they  overrun, 
Cutting  through  mountains  of  perfect  wildness; 
And  there  is  no  nature  left  around  them. 
The  trees  are  as  dead — just  highway  fixtures, 
Standing  uneasily — as  misplaced  orphans 
From  a  world  they  will  never  see  again, 
Watching  bright  steel  and  scorching  tires 
Where  once  was  loving  natures  kind  repose. 
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THE  AQUEDUCT 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

before  school  tomorrow  morning. 
How  am  I  ever  going  to  get  up? 
I  feel  like  sin... 

Nicholas  put  the  letter  down. 
"Lord,  I  must  have  been  drunk  out 
of  my  mind."  He  took  a  glass  of 
orange  juice  and  a  vitamin  pill.  He 
was  thinking  about  Ann.  'I  must 
talk  to  her  today  — talk  to  her  and  tell 
her... tell  her...'  He  could  not  think 
exactly  what  he  would  tell  her.    He 

Eicked  up  his  things  in  the  front 
all  and  went  outside.  It  was  wet 
and  misty  and  dark.  He  tucked  his 
books  securely  under  his  arm  and 
pulled  up  the  hood  of  his  sweat- 
shirt. He  liked  hoods.  He  felt  very 
secretive  and  untouchable  when  he 
wore  a  hood.  He  took  a  deep  breath 
and  started  to  jog  slowly  up  the 
street.  It  was  very  awkward,  run- 
ning with  the  track  bag  and  books. 
The  rubber  soles  of  his  shoes  squished 
noisily  on  the  wet  pavement. 
Raindrops  collected  on  his  eyebrows 
and  ran  down  the  bridge  of  his 
nose.  Nicholas  lengthened  his  stride 
and  sped  up  slightly.  He  passed 
dark  nouses  with  curtains  drawn. 
He  passed  empty  cars.  He  left  the 
sidewalk  and  ran  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  Wild  doves  cooed  from  the 
telephone  lines.  When  he  passed  a 
gutter,  he  could  hear  the  water  roar 
through  the  sewer.  A  dog  trotted 
out  from  the  shadows  and  ran  with 
Nicholas  for  several  blocks,  his  ton- 
gue hanging  out  of  the  side  of  his 
mouth. 

Nicholas'  fingers  began  to  cramp. 
His  sweatshirt  became  heavy  with 
water.  He  ran  faster.  He  crossed 
the  railroad  tracks  and  ran  up  the 
hill  to  the  school.  The  front  en- 
trance was  locked.    He  jogged  around 


to  the  back  of  the  school  and  went 
in  through  the  opened  gate.  Lonn- 
igan was  waiting  for  him  outside  of 
the  gym. 

"Lonnigan." 

"You  made  it,  Nicky." 

"Yeh,  but  it  was  an  effort." 

They  went  inside  together  and  put 
their  street  clothes  in  their  gym  lock- 
ers. They  went  to  the  weight  room. 
Lonnigan  unlocked  the  doors  and 
turned  on  the  lights.  Nicholas 
squinted.  His  eyes  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness.  Weights  and 
bars  were  scattered  across  the  mats 
that  covered  the  floor.  A  punching 
dummy  hung  from  the  ceiling. 

"Lonny,  have  you  got  some 
gloves?" 

"Yeh." 

"Lemmehave  'em." 

Lonnigan  took  the  gloves  from  the 
pouch  of  his  sweatshirt  and  tossed 
them  to  Nicholas.    "Here." 

"Thanks."  Nicholas  slipped  them 
on  and  jabbed  at  the  dummy.  "You 
ever  watched  a  boxer,  Lonny?" 
Nicholas  danced  around  the  dummy, 
throwing  haphazard  punches.  "They 
must  be  in  tough-as-heck  shape.  The 
way  they  move,  the  way  they 
punch...  Lonnigan  was  noisily  slip- 
ping some  weignts  on  a  bar.  I 
mean,  man,  have  you  ever  watched 
the  muscles  ripple  on  some  of  those 
sweaty  niggers  in  the  ring?  It  looks 
sooo  pretty. 

"Uh,  uh." 

They  worked  out  for  a  long  while— 
until  they  were  both  tired.  They 
left  the  room,  walked  upstairs,  and 
sat  on  the  steps  facing  out  the  gym 
doors,  breathing  hard. 

"Were  you  at  Roger's  party  last 
night?" 

?'Yeh." 

"With  Ann?" 

"Kind  of." 

"Whad'ya  mean?" 
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"She  ditched  after  about  an  hour." 

"Why?" 

"How  the  heck  do  I  know?  If 
I'm  doing  something  that's  rubbing 
her  the  wrong  way,  I  wish  that 
she,'d  tell  me.  I  asked  her  not  to 
go,  but  she  left  anyway."  Lonn- 
igan  grunted.  "Lord,  you  know  1 
like  her  more  than  I've  ever  liked 
anyone  in  my  whole  life.  For  the 
life  of  me  I  can't  get  it  across  to 
her  that  that's  the  way  I  feel.  The 
words  just  don't  come  out.  I  can't 
feed  her  a  line  the  way  you  feed  a 
girl  a  line."  He  stared  out  the  door 
at  the  falling  rain.  Talking  about  Ann 
depressed  him.  He  got  to  his  feet. 
"I  m  going  to  have  to  have  a  talk 
with  tne  little  lady  this  afternoon." 
He  walked  up  the  steps  onto  the 
floor  of  the  gym.  The  ropes  were 
down.  He  walked  over  and  placed 
his  hands  on  one.  The  thick  braided 
rope  felt  good  in  his  hands.  He 
followed  the  rope  up  to  the  ceiling 
with  his  eyes.  He  leaned  back  and 
pulled  on  it.  There  was  no  par- 
ticular reason  for  this.  He  leaned  back 
and  pulled  on  the  rope  because  it 
was  there  and  firmly  attached  to  the 
ceiling  and  felt  good  in  his  hands. 
It  struck  him  suddenly  that  there 
was  something  strange  in  what  he 
was  doing— a  terrible  familiarity,  as 
if  he  had  done  it  all  before.  Then 
he  remembered  his  dream.  "Yes, 
it  was  just  like  this  in  my  dream." 
For  a  moment  he  thought  that  he 
heard  the  spiders.  He  looked  around, 
still  holding  onto  the  rope;  but  the 
gym  was  empty  and  dark.  "That 
was  some  dream.  Yes,  some  dream," 
he  repeated. 

He  pulled  on  the  rope  again.  He 
took  a  deep  breath  and  looked  at 
the  ceiling  again.  Then  he  began 
to  climb.     He  liked  to  climb  ropes. 


It  came  easy  to  him  now.  His  arms 
and  shoulders  were  strong,  and 
climbing  the  ropes  was  easy.  He 
slowed  down  midway  up  the  rope 
to  make  it  harder.  He  felt  the  rope 
slap  against  his  thigh  and  the  sweat 
rise  on  his  forehead.  When  he  reach- 
ed the  top,  he  locked  the  rope  be- 
tween his  legs  so  that  he  could 
relax  his  arms.  He  looked  down 
at  the  gym  floor  and  the  basketball 
court  outlined  in  red,  black,  green, 
and  yellow  lines.  He  saw  the  rope 
reflected  on  the  polished  floor.  He 
turned  his  head  and  looked  out  the 
windows  at  the  top  of  the  gym. 
It  was  still  raining.  He  felt  very 
good  hanging  from  the  rope  at  the 
ceiling  in  the  early  morning  before 
anyone  else  was  in  the  school.  He 
felt  very  good  and  very  sad.  He 
could  hear  the  rain  falling  steadily 
on  the  roof  of  the  gym.  There  was 
no  other  sound  except  for  the  thin 
whistle  of  his  breath  through  his 
nose.  It's  all  over  with  Ann,  he 
thought.  I  should  have  known  be- 
fore it  started  that  it  couldn't  last. 
I  should  have  known  that  she  was 
too  much  for  me  — that  I  couldn't 
keep  a  bod  like  that.  I  should 
have  known,  and  I  shouldn't  have 
tried.  Nicholas,  you  are  very,  very 
naive.  He  felt  somewhat  like  cry- 
ing. He  felt  that  tears  would  oe 
very  appropriate  at  that  particular 
moment,  perched  at  the  top  of  the 
rope;  but  he  could  not  bring  them 
into  his  eyes.  What  an  actor  you 
are.  You  are  always  acting,  Nicholas. 
He  would  have  said  that  aloud,  but 
he  remembered  that  Lonnigan 
was  somewhere  around.  You 
are  always  looking  at  yourself,  but 
never  being  yourself.  You  never 
say  what  you  want  to  say  or  do 
what  you  want  to  do  for  fear  of 
what  other  people  might  think.  That's 
why  you  are  losing  Ann.    She  doesn't 
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know  you.  She  can't  know  you. 
You  are  always  hiding  behind  your- 
self. 

"Hey,  Nicky,  are  you  going  to  hang 
up  there  all  morning?  '  Nicholas 
looked  down  and  saw  Lonnigan's 
white,  upturned  face.  "What  are 
you  trying  to  do,  be  a  bird  or  some- 
thing?" 

"Don't  get  wise."  He  was  annoyed 
that  Lonnigan  had  interrupted  him. 
He  unlocked  his  legs  and  came  down 
the  rope. 

"What  were  you  doing  up  there, 
buddy-boy?" 

"I   was    meditating,   buddy-boy." 

"Your  honey  got  you  down  that 
bad?"  Nicholas  did  not  like  the 
tone  of  Lonnigan's  voice.  He  was 
hot,  he  was  tired,  and  Lonnigan 
was  annoying  him. 

"Don't  push  me,  Lonny." 

"Don't  push  me,  Lonny,"  mim- 
icked Lonnigan. 

Nicholas  stepped  toward  him.  "Lay 
off." 

"Look,  don't  get  irrigated."  Lonn- 
igan pushed  him  back. 

"Don't  you  go  pushin'  me  around, 
Lonnigan.  I'm  in  no  mood  to  be 
pushed  around.  "Nicholas  grabbed 
Lonnigan's  arm.  He  was  angry  now. 
He  was  angry,  and  he  felt  like  a 
fight  even  if  he  had  to  pick  it  with 
his  best  friend. 

"You  looking  for  a  fight  or  some- 
thing, Nicky?" 

"Yen,    I    might  be,"   he   shouted. 

"O.  K.,  buddy-boy,  you  got  your- 
self a  fight."  Lonnigan  wrenched 
his  one  arm  free  and  gave  Nicholas 
a  punch  in  the  stomach.  "Come 
on,  let's  see  if  you  can  do  better 
with  me  than  with  your  honey,  Nicky. 
Come  on,  you  poor,  lovesick,  little 
boy." 

'Man,  are  you  asking  for  it."  Nich- 
olas threw  a  punch,  and  Lonnigan 
blocked  it  with  his  arm. 


"Oooh,  come  on,  Nicky,,  you  can 
do  better  than  that." 

Nicholas  swung  again,  and  this 
time  he  caught  Lonnigan  full  on 
the  cheek.  Lonnigan  staggered  back, 
and  Nicholas  hit  him  in  the  face 
and  then  the  stomach.  He  hit  Lonn- 
igan with  all  his  might  — hard,  im- 
personally, as  if  he  nad  been  the 
punching  dummy  — methodically  to 
the  face,  the  stomach,  the  chest. 
He  was  hurting  Lonnigan.  He  was 
glad  to  be  hurting  somebody. 

He  himself  caught  a  glancing  blow 
to  the  side  of  his  face  that  cut  his 
lip.  He  spit  blood  and  felt  it  cribble 
down  his  chin.  The  pain  felt  wonder- 
ful —  stinging,  fierce,  and  salty.  They 
backed  off.  Nicholas  pushed  the  hair 
out  of  his  eyes  and  stood,  half- 
crouched,  facing  Lonnigan,  his  mouth 
gaped  open  wide  gasping  for  breath. 
He  felt  his  heart  thudding  against  his 
breastbone. 
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"You  had  enough,  Lonnigan?" 

"You  and  your  slut." 

"Shut  up.' 

"You  and  your  slut,"  repeated 
Lonnigan. 

Nicholas  rushed  him;  but  Lonnigan 
ducked  the  punch,  caught  him  about 
the  waist,  turned,  and  drove  him 
bruisingly  to  the  floor.  Nicholas 
wriggled  onto  his  stomach,  sank  his 
elbow  into  Lonnigan's  gut,  kicked 
him  off,  and  dived  on  top  of  him. 
They  rolled  across  the  floor,  cursing 
and  grunting.  They  staggered  to 
their  feet  grappling  violently  with 
each  other  and  slammed  against  the 
bleachers.  They  slid  to  the  floor 
and  fell  apart. 

Nicholas  and  Lonnigan  lay  on  the 
floor,  red-face  and  exhausted.  Nei- 
ther of  them  had  the  strength  to 
rise. 

"You... you  had  enough,  Lonni- 
gan?"  Nicholas  gasped. 
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"Yeh...yeh,  that's  enough  for  me." 

Nicholas  turned  his  head  and  look- 
ed at  him.  Lonnigan  was  King  on 
his  back,  staring  open-mouthed  at 
the  ceiling,  his  chest  heaving  up 
and  down. 

"You  cotton-picker,  you."  Nicholas 
crawled  over  to  him  and  ran  his 
hand  over  his  hair.  Never  had  he 
liked  Lonnigan  more  than  at  that 
particular  moment. 

"Remind  me... remind  me  never  to 
ask  you... ask  you  to  work  out  with 
me  again,  Nicky-boy. 

"Yeh."  Nicholas  leaned  on  his 
elbows,  looked  at  the  floor,  and 
laughed.  He  put  his  hand  to  his 
mouth  and  felt  the  blood.  "You 
pack  a  wallop,  Lonnigan." 

"Yours  weren't  exactly  cream 
puffs." 

"No." 

They  lav  on  the  floor  listening 
to  each  otner  breathe.  Finally  Lon- 
nigan got  to  his  feet.  "Come  on, 
killer.  Let's  shower."  He  grabbed 
Nicholas  under  his  arm  pits  and 
lifted  him  to  his  feet. 

"Phew,  you  ought  to  see  your- 
self."  '  h 

"It's  that  bad?" 

"Blood  all  over  your  face." 

"That's  your  doing." 

"Sorry  about  that. 

"Yeh:" 

They  walked  down  to  the  locker 
room  together.  Nicholas  sat  down 
heavily.  He  worked  his  combina- 
tion and  opened  his  locker. 

"I'll  turn  on  the  showers,  Nicky." 
"O.K."  Nicholas  nodded  and 
watched  Lonnigan  walk  off.  His 
lip  was  beginning  to  swell  up.  His 
tongue  kept  encountering  a  piece  of 
torn  flesh  on  the  inside  of  the  lip. 
It  bothered  him.  He  stripped,  lay- 
ing his  clothes  over  the  top  of  his 
locker. 
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The  plumbing  rattled  noisily,  and 
the  showers  came  on. 

Nicholas  padded  over  to  the  mir- 
rors and  regarded  himself.  Dried 
blood  was  smeared  in  a  thick  smudge 
across  one  side  of  his  face.  There 
was  a  second  cut  under  his  eye  that 
he  had   not   realized  he  had  gotten. 

"Lord,  you  are  a  mess."  He  stood 
back  from  the  mirror.  The  fight  had 
felt  good.  Yes,  it  had  really  felt 
good.  The  muscles  of  his  arms  and 
chest  were  still  tensed.  He  wished 
that  Ann  could  see  him,  blood  upon 
his  face.  Ann  really  knew  so  little 
about  him,  about  what  he  did,  and 
what  he  suffered.  "Sheesh,  sling 
you  and  your  frickin'  self-pity. 
Nicholas  reprimanded  himself.  He 
threw  his  towel  over  the  sink  and 
stepped  into  the  showers.  The  water 
was  steaming  hot.  He  relaxed.  The 
water  ran  over  his  shoulders  and 
down  his  thighs.  He  turned  his  face 
into  the  spray.  It  prickled  and  stung. 
The  blood  was  washed  away.  Ann 
will  never  know  about  this  light,  he 
thought.  She  will  see  me  at  lunch, 
and  she  will  think  that  I  came  to 
school  with  everyone  else.  She  will 
never  know.  Sne  will  never  even 
wonder.  She  does  not  know  me. 
She  sees  only  one  side,  and  that  is 
all  that  I  can  show  her.  I  am  so 
different  when  I  am  with  her.  I  am 
another  person  entirely.  He  closed 
his  eyes  and  let  the  water  run  over 
him.  He  thought  of  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. 

He  stepped  out  of  the  shower  and 
dried  himself  off.  The  rain  was 
still  falling  on  the  roof.  "Lonny, 
what  time  is  it?" 

"We've got  fifteen  minutes." 

"Fifteen  minutes  . .  .fifteen  minutes 
and  then  the  school  will  fill  with 
people."  Nicholas  sighed.  Hefeltas 
if  he  had  been  awake  for  a  very  long 
time. 


The  bell  rang.  He  finished  dress- 
ing. He  and  Lonnigan  walked  up- 
stairs. The  halls  were  crowded.  He 
said  goodbye  to  Lonnigan  and  went 
to  his  first  period  class. 

When  lunch  came,  Nicholas  went 
to  the  cafeteria.  He  bought  two 
milks  — one  for  Ann  and  one  for  him- 
self. He  was  very  sore,  and  he  moved 
stiffly.  He  walked  to  the  table 
and  sat  down.  He  tried  to  think 
what  he  should  say  to  Ann.  What- 
ever it  is,  he  told  himself,  you  must 
say  it  right  out.  You  must  say 
what  you  mean  and  not  choke  up. 
He  saw  her  pushing  through  the 
lunch  lines  and  coming  toward  the 
table.  A  nervous  thrill  skittered 
down  his  back.  He  slid  out  a  chair 
and  waited  for  her  to  sit  down  be- 
side him.  She  stopped  at  the  far 
end  of  the  table,  smiled,  talked  with 
one  of  the  boys  there,  then  seated 
herself  across  from  him.  Nicholas 
was  stunned.  For  a  long  moment 
he   did   not   move.      He   listened  to 
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the  sound  of  her  voice.  He  got  up 
walked  over  to  her.  He  was  angry, 
and  his  lip  hurt.  "O.K.,  what's  up? 
What's  the  matter?"  Ann  turned 
and  looked  up  at  him.  Nicholas  felt 
the  blood  rushing  to  his  cheeks.  The 
fellows  across  the  table  stopped  eating 
and  looked  at  him.  "what's  hap- 
pened between  us  two?''  Their  look- 
ing did  not  bother  him  anymore. 

"I  meant  to  give  you  this,"  said 
Ann,  taking  an  envelope  from  her 
purse  and  placing  it  in  Nicholas' 
hand.   "It's  a  letter." 

"I  don't  want  a  letter.  If  there 
is  anything  to  be  said,  I  want  to 
hear  it  from  you— not  read  it  in  a 
letter." 

"It  wouldn't  come  out  right  if  I 
tried  to  say  it  to  you."  She  looked 
down.  She  was  pretty  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  Nicholas  hated  her. 

"All  right."  He  walked  back  to  his 
seat,  picked  up  the  two  milk  cartons, 
threw  them  into  the  garbage  can, 
and  strode  quickly  outside.     He  did 
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not  open  the  letter.  He  could  not 
think  straight.  The  last  two  periods 
of  the  day  were  unbearable.  When 
the  final  bell  rang,  he  went  down  to 
his  gym  locker,  put  on  his  sweat- 
shirt, and  left  the  school.  He  wanted 
to  go  as  far  away  as  he  could.  He 
walked  down  the  street  and  opened 
Ann's  letter. 

Dear  Nicky, 

I  guess  you  noticed  that  I  wasn't 
too  friendly  at  Roger's  last  night. 
This  has  been  coming  for  a  while 
now.  I  know  that  you  do  not 
think  much  of  me;  and  I  don't 
know  why  I  stayed  with  you  as 
long  as  I  did,  but  now  I  think  we 
ought  to  stop  dating  each  other. 
I  suppose  that  I  will  try  and  find 
somebody  else.  It  may  be  that 
I  won't  find  anybody  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  Whatever  hap- 
pens, I  hope  that  this  will  not 
prevent  our  being  good  friends. 
Love, 
Ann 

Nicholas  laughed  out  loud.  He  read 
the  letter  again.  He  was  trembling. 
He  wanted  to  cry,  and  then  he  was 
angry— angry  at  himself,  angry  at 
Ann,  angry  at  the  world.  He  walked 
to  lessen  his  anger.  He  did  not 
know  where  he  was  walking.  He 
did  not  care.  He  walked,  and  it 
began  to  get  dark.  The  street  lights 
came  on.  It  was  night.  The  rain 
began  again.  He  walked  in  the  rain, 
and  cars  swished  wetly  down  the 
highway.  He  was  lonely.  He  wanted 
to  be  with  Ann— to  talk  with  her, 
to  hold  her  hand,  to  have  her  like 
him.  He  became  angry  again.  He 
ripped  up  the  letter  and  threw  the 
pieces  to  the  ground.  He  cursed 
and  shouted  at  himself.  He  beat  his 
fist  into  his  cupped  hand.  His  anger 
subsided.     He  was  wet  and  cold  and 
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terribly  tired.  He  could  not  under- 
stand what  had  happened.  He  could 
not  understand  what  it  was  she 
wrote.  He  was  sorry  that  he  ripped 
up  the  letter.  How?  How  was  it 
possible  to  like  someone  so  much  and 
to  £o  so  wrong?  Nicholas  could  not 
understand  it. 

He  found  himself  walking  toward 
the  river.  The  trees  bent  over  the 
road,  dark  and  dense.  The  water 
dropped  heavily  from  the  branches. 
He  heard  the  river  in  the  distance. 
Water  tumbled  down  the  ditch  beside 
the  road,  muddy  and  rough.  Maybe 
she  will  be  at  the  bridge,  he  thought. 
Maybe  she  will  be  at  the  bridge, 
alone  in  her  car  and  watching  the 
river.  I  will  walk  up  and  she  will 
see  me.  She  will  be  startled  and 
ask  me,  "What  are  you  doing  here 
so  far  from  home,  so  late  at  night, 
in    the    falling  rain?"      And  I   will 


answer  her  and  tell  her,  "I  an  trying 
to  walk  off  a  great  loneliness."  Our 
eyes  will  meet,  and  then  she  will 
realize  how  very  wrong  she  was. 
But  Ann  was  not  at  the  bridge.  The 
bridge  was  empty  and  enshrouded  in 
thick  mist  that  steamed  from  the 
rocky  cliffs  stretching  away  to  either 
side.  Nicholas  walked  onto  the 
bridge.  He  leaned  over  the  railing 
beneath  a  street  lamp  and  watched 
the  river  that  flowed  violently  and 
with  a  great  thundering  beneath  the 
bridge.  Its  dark,  tumbling  surface 
was  flecked  with  white.  Nicholas 
could  not  tell  whether  it  was  ice  or 
foam.  He  turned  at  the  sound  of  an 
approaching  car.  He  put  his  hand  up 
to  shade  his  eyes  from  the  glare  of 
the  headlights.  As  the  car  passed 
him,  he  took  his  hand  away.  On  the 
curved  and  water-covered  surface  of 
the  windshield,   he  saw  himself  re- 
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fleeted  — a  distorted  figure,  hunched 
over    in    the    rain,    faceless   in   the 

shadow  of  his  hood. 


A  SURVEY  OF  A  GREAT  AND 
IMPRESSIVE  BACK  DOOR  TO 
WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  rage  25) 

all,"  muttered  a  Southern  Railway 
conductor,  sitting  in  the  waiting  room. 
"If  they  lowered  this  ceiling,  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  heat.  This  station 
was  built  in  1902,  I  think,  when 
trains  had  fewer  cars.  Today  we 
can't  get  a  whole  train  into  the 
station."  He  paused  in  the  dusk- 
like glow  from  the  big  window  at 
the  end  of  the  hall.  "Say,  a  couple 
of  months  ago  we  found  a  baby  in 
a  locker  over  there."  He  pointed. 
Why  should  a  person  travel  by  train? 
"Trains  are  safer  than  busses  or 
planes,"  he  said  finally. 

The  information  lady  fussed 
through  a  file  cabinet.  'Sure  the 
government  should  subsidize  us.  They 
build  those   airports   like  Dulles  for 


the  airlines,  but  we  have  to  pa) 
taxes  on  this  station.  We  pay  taxes 
on  land  under  our  tracks;  airlines 
fly  over  for  free.  That's  discrimination 
if  anything  is."  She  smiled.  "That's 
all  I  ve  got  to  say!" 

THE   DWARF 

'Continued  from  Page31 

knows  that  with  her  beside  him  he 
can  swim  through  space  and  command 
the  planets.  Man  gasps  when  a  snow- 
flake  clings  to  his  son's  eyelashes;  he 
wonders  at  the  beauty  of  a  crystal  glass 
filled  with  ice.  He  drags  himself 
through  mud  in  Viet  Nam;  he  sees 
the  children  of  a  village  shot  and  is 
sick  clutching  his  rifle.  Man  lights 
a  Hanukah  candle,  and  its  glow  warms 
him.  He  reads  The  Divine  Comedy, 
and  his  mind  churns  with  pictures 
of  suffering  and  of  glory.  He  sees 
his  brother  die,  and  his  little  girl 
is  born  with  perfect  fingers  and  per- 
fect toes.  Man  catches  a  glimpse 
of  the  idea  of  God  and  trembles  with 
awe. 

...And  yet  man  is  a  dwarf  of  himself. 
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A  WINTER 
WEINER   ROAST 

(Continued  from  Page  33) 

see  the  fire  flicker  off  a  small  piece 
of  reflective  metal  on  top  of  the  sled. 
A  strap  buckle? 

"Now  I've  done  a  good  job  of  it, 
and  I'm  going  home.  I  appreciate 
the  coffee  and  the  use  of  the  fire, 
but  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  push  off 
from  your  little  oasis  of  warmth." 
He  got  to  his  feet,  grunting  quietly 
as  he  put  his  weight  on  his  stiffened 
legs,  and  walked  back  to  his  sled. 
He  pulled  it  around  the  fire  at  a 
good  distance  from  the  light  and 
moved  away  to  the  south  — away  from 
the  woods.  He  moved  well  out  of  the 
light  of  the  fire  and  became  a  slow- 
moving  spot  of  black  against  the 
slightly  less  black  of  the  horizon.  The 
sound  of  his  boots  crunching  through 
the  snow  diminished,  and  the  wind 
came  up  to  whip  around  his  back. 

"Well."  Pat  moved  and  stretched. 
"That  — ah— was  quite  a  story."  No 
one  answered.  "It  was  just  a  story, 
wasn't  it?  I  mean,  I  was  believ- 
ing it  a  little  bit  while  he  was  telling 
it;  but  he  didn't  really  shoot  any- 
body, did  he?" 

"Aaahh.  People  don't  go  around 
shooting  each  other." 

Jean,  with  a  little  laugh.  "I'd  be 
too  scared  to  shoot  any  of  my  teach- 
ers." Some  of  the  others  laughed 
slightly. 

Sam.  "Nobody  normal  goes  around 
shooting  people. 

Greg.  "But  would  anybody  normal 
tell  a  story  like  that?" 

Martin.  "You  guys  sound  as  though 
you  half-way  believe  him. .  He  was  a 
pretty  clever  guy,   and  he  saw  that 


sphinx; 
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he  had  a  set-up  situation  here.  He 
told  a  very  realistic  little  horror  story 
to  see  how  much  he  could  shake  us 
up,  and  now  you  bubbleheads  believe 
him!" 

Greg.  "Of  course  we  don't  believe 
him. 

Sam.  "But  these  woods  are  a  mile 
away.  Why  would  anyone  be  dragging 
a  sled  through  the  woods  and  a 
mile  over  an  open  field  at  ten  o'clock 

at  night?  On  a  cold  and  snowy 
night?  And  it's  another  quarter-mile 
to  the  south  before  you  hit  the  first 
houses." 

"How  should  I  know?  Maybe  he 
was  sledding  — maybe  he  likes  to  go 
sledding  at  night.' 

"But  there  s  not  sledding  to  the 
south  worth  dragging  a  sled  that  far, 
and    there's   nothing   at   all   north." 

Martin.  "You  don't  actually  think 
he  really  did  all  that,  do  you?  You're 
going  snow-happy." 

Sam  stared  at  his  feet  and  moved 
them  around  in  the  slick  of  snow  and 
mud  under  them.  "Yeah.  People 
don't  do  that  kind  of  thing.  If  they 
do,  they  don't  talk  about  it."  He 
looked  out  at  the  woods.  "I  wonder 
what  this  fire  looked  like  to  him  as 
he  was  hiking  up  to  it  — what  it  looks 
like  from  far  away  out  there  in  the 
dark?  Martin,  would  you  like  to 
take  a  walk  out  there  with  me? 
We  can  see  what  the  fire  looks  like 
from  a  distance." 

"Too  cold  out  there,  especially  if 
the  wind  comes  up.  That  wind  blows 
right  through  the  fire.  It  would  be 
murder  without  it." 

"Yeah.  It's  probably  too  cold. 
I  bet  it  looks  pretty  small,  though." 

"Hey,  throw  another  log  on  it.  The 
wind  is  rising." 

Greg  tossed  some  more  logs  into  the 
blaze.  The  wind  curled  out  of  the 
woods  and  rose  to  a  high  whine. 
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(Continued  from  Page  14) 

that  'The  Wasteland'  is  over-under- 
stood." 

"Art  can  be  difficult  and  still  be 
a  social  art.  Eliot  exemplifies  this 
fact.  One  can  have  or  write  a  social 
art  of  the  elite.  Even  on  a  difficult 
art,  though,  there  should  still  be  an 
intrepretive  consensus.  I  think  there 
is  such  a  consensus  on  Eliot." 

We  gathered  up  the  tape  recorder, 
restored  the  Partisan  Review  to  the 
outer  room,  and  left.  Mr.  Whitte- 
more  picked  up  a  catalogue  and  a 
pencil. 
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THE  FREAK  PIT 


Craig  Carvkk 


"The  Freak  Pit"  is  Craig  s  second 
contribution  to  Penman,  the  first 
being  "This  Time  It  Would  Be 
Different,"  which  appeared  last 
spring.  As  well  as  being  the  Fiction 
Editor  oj  Penman,  Craig  is  captain  of 
the  debate  team  and  president  of  the 
National  Honor  Society. 

T  T  NFORTUNATELY,  THE  view 
\J  outside  was  beginning  to  dis- 
appear. Ahead  I  still  could  make  out 
the  engine  of  the  train  as  it  went 
around  bends,  but  that  was  only  be- 
cause the  setting  sun  behind  reflected 
off  it  directly  back  into  my  eyes. 

The  only  reason  I  liked  travel  was 
the  scenery.  Even  though  I  couldn  t 
distinguish  anything  now,  I  had  seen 
this  land  dozens  of  times  before.  I 
already  knew  what  the  smoky  switch- 
ing yards  of  Chicago  looked  like  when 
they  thinned  out  from  a  hundred  to 
twenty  to  two  tracks.  The  grimy  steel 
mills  of  Gary  were  the  same  in  the 
dark.  Even  the  flat  midwestern  farms 
and  scarred  mountains  of  West  Vir- 
ginia never  changed  from  one  trip  to 
the  next. 

So  why  did  I  care  if  I  saw  it  all 
again  or  not?  I  cared  because  I  didn  t 
care,  I  supposed.  Now  that  the 
scenery  was  gone  there  wasn  t  any- 
thing to  keep  my  mind  off  the  idiots 
inside  the  train.  The  idiots  I  did  care 
about,  and  for  some  reason  everyone 
on  a  train  was  always  an  idiot.  At 
some  time  on  a  train  I  had  listened 
to  every  type  of  spiel  that  there  was, 
and  each  was  as  ignorant  as  the  next. 
On  a  train  people  didn't  think  about 
what  they  said;  they  just  opened  up 
and  mouthed  off.  I  guessed  it  was 
good  for  my  ego,  though,  to  see  how 
different  I  was  from  them. 


Illustrated  by  Nat  Miller 

As  the  top  arc  of  the  orange  sun 
sank  behind  the  western  prairies,  I 
began  to  notice  the  familiar  sound  of 
the  typical  Bible  spiel  coming  from 
the  front. 

There  is  only  one  God,  a  man 
was  saying,  "and  He  is  a  vengeful 
God!  It's  time  that  this  so  called 
Christian  country  of  ours  realized  this 
and  started  to  live  as  God  expects  us 
to.  I  warn  you,  here  and  now,  that  if 
things  don't  improve,  God  s  righteous 
vengeance  will  rain  down  on  us  with 
more  force  than  it  rained  on  the  sin- 
ners of  Noah  s  time. 

The  man  was  about  fifty  years  old, 
I  decided,  and  was  wearing  the  same 
grey  suit  that  every  other  nut  on  a 
train  wore.  He  was  turned  completely 
around  in  his  seat  and  was  almost 
yelling  into  the  face  of  the  woman  be- 
side him.  Why  was  it  that  some  stupid 
woman  was  always  the  target  of  a 
nut  s  evangelism? 

"Well  now,  I  don  t  see  what  were 
doing  that  s  so  wrong,  the  woman 
said. 

"We're  sinning.  That's  what  we're 
doing.  How  often  do  you  pray  to 
God?  Do  you  do  it  as  much  as  you  pay 
homage  to  the  god  of  money,  Ba'al? 
This  whole  country  worships  Baal; 
and  before  we  know  it,  we  will  be 
consumed  in  our  folly  just  as  the  altar 
of  the  Lord  was  consumed  on  Mount 
Carmel.  And  pray  it  will  happen  soon, 
for  our  sin  unto  the  Lord  is  great. 

At  least  this  one  had  style.  I  hadn't 
heard  such  a  good  Baptist  sermon 
since  I  had  last  been  trapped  into  a 
discussion  by  an  LDS  missionary. 

Just  then  the  porter  came  into  the 
front  of  the  car,  shouting  the  last  call 
for  dinner  and  interrupting  the  ser- 
mon in  front.  The  aisle  of  the  coach 
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separated  two  rows  of  paired  seats 
which  were  a  dingy  blue  color  in  the 
neon  light.  Small  off-white  coverings 
soiled  with  hair  grease  topped  the 
seats.  Everything  in  the  car  moved 
and  swayed  and  bounced  and  jolted 
with  the  dull  clatter  of  steel  wheels 
rolling  over  track.  The  porter  walked 
down  the  aisle,  balancing  himself  first 
against  one  seat,  then  bouncing 
against  another. 

The  loose-jointed  way  that  he 
flopped  from  chair  to  chair  down  the 
aisle  showed  his  familiarity  with  the 
swaying  of  the  moving  car.  He  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  least  resistance  so 
well  that  he  almost  became  part  of 
the  train  itself.  His  black  face  was 
lined  around  his  light  eyes.  He  was 
thin  and  stringy  though  his  bones 
were  well  covered  with  muscles  de- 
veloped by  lifting  and  lowering 
thousands  of  bags  from  the  racks  over 
each  row  of  seats.  He  had  probably 
grown  up  in  a  shack  beside  the  tracks 
in  Alabama.  He  could  have  been  a 
stoker  for  an  old  steam  engine  before 
moving  up  in  class.  Now  he  was  a 
porter.  He  had  the  constantly  moving 
train  as  a  home.  I  could  tell  he  would 
never  be  one  to  picket  for  fair  hous- 
ing. I  knew  he  didn't  care  about  his 
race  or  his  eight  brothers  and  five 
sisters  in  Alabama.  All  he  cared  about 
was  the  dollar  each  passenger  slapped 
in  his  palm  as  they  stepped  off  the 
train.  All  these  porters  were  the  same. 

"You,  son,  do  you  realize  the  force 
God  has  in  your  life?  Do  you  fear  and 
respect  God  as  much  as  you  should':' 

The  Baptist  was  now  turned  around 
talking  to  me.  With  the  serious 
threatening  look  of  a  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards he  was  preparing  to  dangle  my 
mind  over  the  pit  of  hell  to  see  my 
reactions.  This  was  better.  Now  he 
was  picking  on  someone  not  quite  so 
gullible.  He  deserved  to  be  cut  down, 


so  I  decided  to  fool  him  and  have 
some  fun  at  the  same  time. 

"What  force  does  God  have  in  my 
life?  Why,  God  is  my  life!" 

The  smile  of  having  found  a  sheep 
of  the  fold  crossed  The  Baptist's  face. 

"After  all,  I  am  God;  aren't  I?  And 
who  has  more  force  in  my  life  than 
me? 

The  smile  disappeared;  his  eyes 
glared  at  mine. 

"Don  t  joke  with  your  Lord,  son. 

"I'm  not  joking  with  myself. 

"You'actuallv  think  that  vou  are 
God?'' 

"Sure,  why  not?  You  serve  some- 
one you  read  about;  you  said  the  lady 
beside  you  served  Ba'al.  I  serve  my- 
self. That  makes  me  God  among  the 
three  of  us;  doesn  t  it?" 

"I  don  t  serve  Baal.  Why,  I  was 
just  telling  this  minister  that  I  served 
God  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

"Look  out,  boy,  or  the  Lord  will 
damn  you  for  your  blasphemy. 

"This  boy  is  just  a  child,  reverend. 
Give  him  time  to  learn  about  the 
strength  of  the  Lord.  Teach  him 
patiently  as  Jesus  would  have. 

"You  re  right,  madam.  This  poor 
boy  needs  to  learn  of  the  infinite  tol- 
erance and  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

"I'm  not  a  child,  miss.  I  just  told 
you  I'm  God.  And  God  knows  more 
than  a  child;  doesn't  he  reverend? 

That  did  it.  The  sermon  that  The 
Baptist  had  preached  for  twenty  years 
had  been  ridiculed.  The  kindly  smile 
which  showed  the  merciful  spirit  of 
the  holy  ghost  had  been  ignored.  I 
saw  the  smile  disappear  and  the  ghost 
fly  away,  leaving  only  the  man  him- 
self in  front  of  me. 

"Damnation!  I  hope  the  Lord 
strikes  you  on  this  very  spot  and 
leaves  your  ashes  as  an  eternal  witness 
to  your  place  in  hell! 

"Now  why  would  I  want  to  do  that 
to  myself?  I  like  this  spot. 
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"Reverend,  remember  the  mercy  of 
God.'' 

"God  is  a  vengeful  God! 

"Its  time  for  dinner  now,  rever- 
end. This  boy  is  beyond  saving,  so 
let  s  leave. 

With  that  the  woman  pulled  The 
Baptist  away  toward  the  back  of  the 
car. 

I  settled  back  into  my  chair  with  a 
smile  on  my  face.  The  dogmatic  fool 
wouldn  t  be  able  to  recover  suffi- 
ciently to  start  preaching  again  until 
he  had  stuffed  himself  at  dinner.  All 
the  time  he  would  be  damning  me  to 
the  seventh  hell.  These  walking 
Bibles  were  all  the  same. 

At  this  time  a  man  who  had  been 
sitting  across  the  aisle  slid  over  into 
the  seat  beside  me.  He  was  about  six 
feet  tall,  of  medium  build,  had  a  well 
proportioned  face,  and  with  his  short 
brown  hair  neatly  combed  he  ap- 
peared quite  normal.  At  least  he 
ordinarily  would  have  appeared 
normal.  The  normal  person  on  the 
train,  however,  had  been  traveling 
for  over  twenty  hours;  and  the  posi- 
tions each  had  tried  to  assume  in 
order  to  sleep  the  previous  night  had 
crushed  clothes  into  thousands  of 
wrinkles.  My  own  blue  pin-striped 
shirt  resembled  wave  tops  in  a  hurri- 
cane. Cigarette  smoke  had  permeated 
everyone  s  clothing  so  that  the  smell 
compounded  his  already  lowly  ap- 
pearance. Everyone  realized  that  he 
would  never  see  each  other  again,  so 
each  made  no  effort  to  improve  him- 
self. The  man,  however,  wore  a  neatly 
pressed  light  blue  suit  and  was 
cleanly  shaven.  He  looked  more  like  a 
commuter  than  the  traveler  he  was. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  collec- 
tion of  weirds  in  your  life?  the  man 
asked.  "These  trains  seem  to  carry  the 
scum  of  society.  In  all  my  traveling  on 
the  train  I've  never  met  anyone  that  I 
really  liked,  and  you're  the  first  one 


who  has  ever  said  anything  of  impor- 
tance. Of  course,  you  probably  think 
I'm  pretty  weird  myself,  sitting  down 
and  talking  like  this. 

"No,  not  at  all,  I  replied.  He  was 
weird,  but  I  liked  the  compliments; 
so  I  didn  t  say  so. 

"Wow,  you  sure  told  them  off!  Did 
you  see  the  way  that  phony  minister 
was  choking  on  his  words  as  he  left. 
He  was  so  mad  his  face  was  purple. 
He  looked  like  God  had  struck  him  in 
the  windpipe  and  stopped  his  breath- 
ing. I've  never  seen  anything  so 
funny  in  my  life! 

This  was  a  new  approach.  I  had 
never  had  anyone  agree  with  me  on  a 
train  before.  I  didn  t  know  what  he 
was  getting  at,  but  I  knew  I  wouldn't 
like  it.  What  was  this  guy,  anyhow, 
some  kind  of  sadist?  Did  he  actually 
enjoy  seeing  someone  choking? 

"Of  course,  Ive  looked  pretty 
weird  myself  when  I  ve  been  on  a 
train  before. 

I  believed  him. 

"Why,  I  must  have  been  as  funny 
as  that  minister  the  first  time  I  rode 
on  this  train.  I  was  just  out  of  high 
school  at  the  time,  and  I  wanted  to 
find  my  own  life.  I  had  decided  to  go 
west  and  strike  out  on  my  own.  As  I 
left,  my  mother,  father,  best  friend, 
and  girl  followed  me  to  the  station — 
just  like  they  had  always  followed 
me. 

How  had  he  gotten  on  this  subject? 
Was  I  going  to  have  to  listen  to  his 
life  story? 

They  sure  did  hate  to  see  me  go, 
but  I  shook  hands  with  my  father  and 
friend,  kissed  my  mother  and  girl, 
and  left  them  all  behind. 

He  didn  t  even  pause  now  that  he 
was  started. 

The  people  on  the  train  then  must 
have  thought  I  was  kind  of  odd,  what 
with  the  crying  and  goodbyes  from 
my  family.  Now  when  I'm  returning, 
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I'll  find  all  of  them  at  the  station, 
making  a  big  scene. 

Wasn't  there  some  way  out  of  here? 
This  guy  was  a  nut. 

"Yes  sir,  Ive  done  quite  a  bit  since 
I  left  home.  Why,  I  left  with  a  small 
suitcase  of  workclothes,  and  now  I'm 
coming  back  wearing  an  eighty-dollar 
suit.  That  s  right,  eighty  dollars! 

So  he  had  a  nice  suit.  Big  deal! 
Wasn't  he  ever  going  to  stop? 

"The  folks  back  home  will  sure  be 
surprised.  The  only  people  who  ever 
did  think  I  could  do  anything  were 
my  folks  and  my  girl.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  that  I'll  marry  that  girl. 
She  deserves  that  much  just  for  the 
faith  she  had  in  me. 

This  had  gone  too  far.  I  wanted  to 
get  up  and  leave  and  never  see  the 
man  again,  but  I  was  on  the  inside 
seat  and  was  blocked  from  the  aisle 
by  the  man's  long  legs. 

"You  know,  you  seem  like  a  good 
kid." 

He  had  finally  gotten  off  his  life 
story.  I  couldn  t  say  I  liked  the  com- 
pliment any  better,  though,  coming 
from  him. 

"You  remind  me  a  lot  of  myself 
when  I  was  your  age. 

Too  bad  for  him  he  hadn  t  been 
like  me.  At  least  he  wouldn  t  be  such 
an  egotistical  fool  now  if  he  had. 

"I  mean,  how  many  people  would 
want  to  cut  down  a  minister  like  you 
did?  After  he  went  choking  toward 
the  dining  car,  you  and  I  were  the 
only  ones  who  appreciated  how  funny 
it  was. 

Sure  I  pulled  a  good  trick,  but  I 
didn  t  want  to  choke  the  poor  minis- 
ter. At  least  I  wasn  t  as  sadistic  as  this 
churl.    Besides,  what   was    I    worried 


about?  I  didn  t  care  if  this  man 
wanted  to  compare  himself  with  me.  I 
knew  that  I  wasn't  like  him. 

"Then  too,  neither  of  us  cares  what 
the  world  thinks  about  us  or  even 
what  we  think  about  each  other.  We 
both  know  that  the  individual  self  is 
the  important  thing  in  this  world.  As 
long  as  your  image  of  yourself  is 
good,  that  s  all  that  counts. 

This  had  to  stop.  This  guy  was  an 
idiot.  I  didn  t  agree  with  anything  he 
said.  This  junk  about  an  image  didn't 
apply  to  me.  My  own  image  of  myself 
wasn  t  so  important;  I  cared  about 
others.  I  couldn't  be  a  fool  like  him. 
I  finally  broke  into  his  monologue. 

"What  do  you  mean;  we  both 
know?  I  don't  know  any  such  thing.  I 
don't  concentrate  just  on  myself  or 
my  own  image.  Other  people  are  just 
as  important  to  me.  I'm  not  like  you. 
I'm  not  a  bit  like  you. 

Then  who  are  you  like?  We  both 
do  the  same  sort  of  thing:  we  both 
can't  stand  fanatics,  and  neither  of 
us  cares  what  anyone  else  thinks 
about  us. 

This  guy  was  an  idiot.  I  didn't  care 
what  he  thought  about  me.  I  knew  he 
was  wrong.  Any  further  argument 
was  pointless,  so  I  turned  away  from 
him.  A  car  was  speeding  along  side 
the  train.  It  s  lights  showed  that  it  was 
on  highway  40.  That  meant  that  we 
were  in  western  Ohio;  and  ...  oh 
yeah,  I  remembered,  the  first  big  hill 
before  the  Appalachians  was  about 
two  minutes  ahead,  and  just  beyond 
the  road  was  that  big  white  house 
which  I  always  saw  when  I  rode  this 
train.  Too  bad  it  wasn't  lighter — at 
least  I  could  have  concentrated  on 
something  important. 
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CATHEDRAL 

David  Stewart      Illustrated  by  Jimmy  Hilton 

Kyrie  eleison 

rises  with  the  incense 

among  the  kneeling  columns. 

Christe  eleison 
quakes  in  muffled  chantings 
of  litanies  and  matins. 

Kyrie  eleison. 
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Blue,  green,  yellow  and  red  faces 
martyred  in  glass — 

ancient  stains  on  alter-laces. 

Candles,  and  flickering  shadows 
in  dark  rafters — 

prayers,  liturgies,  and  mending  woes. 

In  the  wine-dark  calm 
•  a  tattered  cloak 
and  a  trembling  psalm. 
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NOTES 

Patti  Jefferson 
Illustrated  by  Kris  Todd 

Turn  the  pages  over, 
Tear  out  every  day, 
Hum  the  words  a  last  time, 
Throw  the  days  away. 

Leave  a  leaf  for  autumn, 
Save  a  scrap  of  spring — 
Which  of  winter's  whistlings 
Reach  for  rescuing? 

Though  the  past  is  piled  up, 
Lifted,  strewn  along, 
Yet  the  love  must  linger, 
Follow,  with  the  song. 
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A  TOUR  OF  EUROPE 


Susan  Furnari 


Susan  Furnari  spent  six  weeks  oj  her 
summer  touring  Europe  as  part  of  the 
National  Association  of  Student 
Councils  Tour.  Last  year  she  served 
on  the  Student  Council  as  a  Senator. 
She  is  interested  in  volunteer  work 
and  in  special  education  for  retarded 
children  and  hopes  to  attend  either 
the  University  of  Kentucky  or 
MacMurray  College  next  fall. 

A  EUROPEAN  TOUR  with  a  dif- 
ference, as  Mr.  Van  Pool  (director 
of  Student  Activities  for  the  National 
Association  of  Student  Councils)  de- 
scribed the  1965  NASC  European 
tour,  was  afforded  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  students  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  We  traveled  for  six 
weeks,  meeting  people,  viewing 
historical  landmarks,  and  gaining 
insights  into  foreign  cultures  and 
ways  of  life. 

The  Eiffel  tower,  the  English  Par- 
liament, and  the  Hague  were  all  part 
of  our  ten-nation  itinerary;  but  our 
opportunities  of  meeting  people  and 
some  of  our  novel  experiences  con- 
stituted the  uniqueness  of  our  tour. 

Dean  Rusk  addressed  our  group  at 
the  State  Department  before  our  de- 
parture. He  told  us  we  were  exports, 
perhaps  the  finest  exports  America 
could  offer.  He  warned  us  that  Euro- 
peans would  judge  all  American 
youth,  even  all  America,  as  they  saw 
us.  His  final  directives  were  to  exhibit 
tolerance  and  understanding  and  to 
conduct  ourselves  in  Americas 
proudest  traditions. 

On  our  arrival  in  London  at  the 
start  of  our  tour,  the  English-Speaking 
Union  held  a  reception  for  us  with 
English  "high    school"    students.    It 


was  our  first  opportunity  to  learn  of 
the  English  people,  their  educational 
system,  and  their  complicated  cur- 
rency. We  recited,  to  their  amuse- 
ment, the  only  basics  we  knew: 
twenty  shillings  to  a  pound,  twelve 
pence  to  a  shilling,  two  and  a  half 
shillings  to  a  half  crown. 

Our  next  contact  with  English  stu- 
dents came  later  in  the  summer  after 
our  tour  of  continental  Europe.  We 
spent  two  weeks  aboard  the  English 
school  ship  Dunera.  With  one  thous- 
and English  students  we  sailed  the 
Baltic,  stopping  at  Stockholm,  Copen- 
hagen, Leningrad  and  Moscow.  Strict 
rules,  ten  o'clock  curfew,  classes  and 
lecture  attendance,  meal  schedules, 
and  recreation  schedules  were  given 
to  us  our  first  day  aboard.  Our  initial 
unfavorable  reaction  was  soon 
changed  as  we  became  involved  in 
the  snip  s  dormitory-neatness,  ath- 
letic, and  log-book  competitions. 
Most  of  our  spare  time  was  spent  dis- 
pelling the  fears  the  English  students 
had  ofus.  Most  of  them  admitted  that 
they  had  expected  black  leather 
jackets  and  switchblade  knives.  Evi- 
dence of  our  success  in  changing  their 
minds  is  apparent  in  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  one  English  student: 

When  I  first  went  aboard  the 
Dunera,  /  didnt  know  what  the 
Americans  would  he  like.  I  shouldn't 
have  been  so  apprehensive,  for  you 
were  just  the  same  as  us,  apart  from 
the  way  you  talk  and  dress  .  .  . 

Our  next  stop  was  Holland  where 
we  lived  for  two  days  with  a  Dutch 
family  My  family,  the  Propers,  lived 
outside  of  Amsterdam  in  a  small  town 
called  Badhoevedorp.  The  eldest 
daughter,  Marja,  was  my  age  and  had 
studied  English  for  five  years.   With 
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only  some  difficulty  she  was  able  to 
understand  everything  I  said.  We 
rode  bikes  around  the  town  and 
talked  of  American  television  and 
movies  with  which  she  was  very 
familiar.  Her  younger  sister  had  an 
entire  wall  of  her  room  covered  with 
a  map  of  the  Ponderosa  and  Bonanza's 
Cartwrights.  Marja's.grandfather had 
lived  in  Seattle,  Washington,  before 
the  Second  World  War  and  spoke 
some  English.  The  family  took  me  to 
the  North  Sea  one  of  the  evenings  I 
spent  with  them.  The  sea  was  rough 
and  the  wind  was  cold  and  brisk;  but 
I  couldn  t  resist.  I  threw  off  my  shoes 
and  ran  out  up  to  my  knees  in  the  icy 
water. 

In  Holland  Eric  came  to  us.  Eric 
was  our  German  bus  driver.  His  skill 
and  luck  carried  us  safely  over  moun- 
tainous and  narrow  roads.  His  radiant 
smile  and  sparkling  blue  eyes  im- 
mediately won  him  our  friendship, 
and  we  bought  him  flowers  and 
candy  at  every  stop.  We  missed  him 
most  the  day  our  bus  broke  down 
(thirty  minutes  before  the  Dunera 
was  to  sail)  six  miles  from  Tilbury 
dock.  Eric  and  George  Singleton,  our 
courier,  made  Europe  live  for  us. 
George  spoke  German,  English, 
French,  and  Italian  fluently;  and  his 
knowledge  of  local  stories  and  cus- 
toms added  to  our  understanding  of 
continental  Europe.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  our  farewells  to  Eric  and  George 
in  Paris  were  somewhat  tearful. 

George  was  invaluable  to  us  in 
Italy.  The  thought  of  swimming  in 
the  Adriatic  Sea  caught  our  fancy, 
and  we  hurried  to  the  Lido  in  Venice. 
Our  Italian  being  decidedly  limited, 
we  neglected  to  read  signs.  We  wan- 
dered onto  a  private  beach  and  were 
accosted  by  the  local  police.  George 
pleaded  our  cause,  and  our  escapade 
was  ended  without  mishap. 

Venice  provided  us  with  one  of  our 


most  exciting  evenings.  We  glided 
through  the  Venetian  canals  aboard 
gondolas.  Our  gondolier  was  some- 
what of  a  race  enthusiast,  and  under 
one  of  many  low  bridges  we  collided 
with  two  other  boats.  Thus  we  spent 
the  remainder  of  our  evening  enter- 
tained by  the  accordion-playing 
Italians  in  an  adjacent  boat  with 
water  sloshing  about  our  feet. 

With  half  a  continent  behind  us, 
we  journeyed  northward  to  Switzer- 
land. Mountains  rose  in  endless 
majesty  before  us.  The  Swiss  Alps, 
splendid  in  snow  and  glaciers, 
dwarfed  the  chalets  beneath  them.  In 
the  Bavarian  Alps  and  in  Salzburg, 
nature  had  given  us  the  same  mag- 
nificent panoramas.  Hills  and  valleys 
of  lush  green  spread  for  miles.  We 
rode  a  chair  lift  to  the  top  of  Mt.  First 
in  Interlaken,  Switzerland,  and  were 
caught  in  a  snow  cloud.  A  rustic  lodge 
at  the  top  provided  us  with  long 
woolen  coats  in  order  to  protect  us 
from  the  freezing  temperatures  at  the 
end  of  July.  We  sipped  hot  chocolate 
and  explored  the  trails  and  footpaths 
leading  down  the  mountain  sides. 
The  silence,  broken  only  by  the  mur- 
mur of  the  swift  flowing  streams, 
seemed  almost  to  engulf  us.  The  se- 
renity and  peacefullness  of  that 
mountain  summit  is  something  I  will 
never  forget. 

The  country  I  am  now  questioned 
about  the  most  is  the  Soviet  Union. 
Leningrad  was  one  of  our  ports  of 
call  during  our  two  week  Baltic 
cruise.  Representatives  of  Intourist, 
the  sole  Soviet  tourist  service,  came 
aboard  to  lecture  to  us  on  Moscow 
and  Leningrad.  We  viewed  these 
cities  with  interest  but  found  them 
dismal  and  depressing.  This  impres- 
sion was  not  helped  by  the  armed 
guards  who  surrounded  the  dock  or 
the  gunboat  just  off  shore  during  the 
time  our  ship  was  in  port. 
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In  Leningrad  we  were  shown 
churches  and  palaces  of  the  czarist 
era;  today  they  are  museums.  There 
were  almost  no  children  in  the  city. 
The  guides  told  us  they  were  at  Pio- 
neer camp  for  the  summer.  Pioneers 
is  a  childrens  social  group,  compar- 
able to  our  YMCA's  or  Scouts,  to 
which  most  of  the  children  belong.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  they  may  join  the 
Young  Communists,  an  extension  of 
the  Pioneer  program.  Most  do.  The 
Pioneer  Palace  was  the  most  modern 
and  impressive  building  in  Lenin- 
grad. 

We  walked  through  several  stores 
in  the  business  district.  Goods  were  of 
poor  quality,  and  prices  were  ex- 
tremely high.  Some  young  people 
tried  to  buy  our  ball-point  pens  for  as 
much  as  two  rubles  ($2.20).  Ball-point 
pens  are  not  manufactured  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  are  a  valuable  black 
market  item. 

An  evening  performance  of  Shake- 
speare s  Othello  in  the  Leningrad 
Ballet  Theatre  concluded  our  stay  in 
that  city.  A  Russian  lady  at  the  per- 
formance recognized  us  as  Americans. 
She  pulled  a  carefully  wrapped  Ken- 
nedy half  dollar  from  her  purse  and 
placed  it  beside  a  Russian  coin  the 
same  size.  With  sudden  seriousness 
she  pointed  to  the  American  coin  and 
said,  "It  is  so  much  better;  he  was 
such  a  fine  man. 

A  midnight  train  took  us  from  Len- 
ingrad to  Moscow.  As  we  left  the  sta- 
tion, all  the  shades  were  tightly 
drawn.  Some  of  our  more  curious  and 
inquisitive  tour  members  set  their 
alarms  early.  They  were  eager  to  see 
what  was  out  there.  They  saw  rows  of 
shacks  with  a  large  bus  in  front.  We 
assumed  they  housed  collective  farm 
workers,  who  were  bussed  daily  to  the 
fields. 

In  Moscow  at  every  street  corner 
every  building  dispayed  a  likeness  of 


Lenin.  His  tomb  in  Red  Square  is 
always  crowded  with  Soviet  citizens 
lined  up  to  see  their  deified  leader. 
Each  of  us  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  tomb.  Three  flights  of  stairs  led 
to  the  crypt,  heavily  guarded  by 
Soviet  soldiers.  The  tomb,  con- 
structed of  black  marble,  added  to  the 
eeriness  of  the  monument.  Lenin's 
casket  is  glass  covered;  his  body  is 
preserved  underneath.  One  of  his 
hands  lies  clenched  in  a  fist  at  his 
side.  Moscow  was  decidedly  the  more 
affluent  of  the  two  cities.  The  people 
were  better  dressed,  and  the  standard 
of  living  was  higher  than  in  Lenin- 
grad. By  our  standards  Leningrad  s 
people  were  poor. 

The  tour  s  greatest  benefit  for  me 
lay  in  the  people  I  met  and  lived 
with.  These  were  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  students  and  thirty- 
five  adult  chaperons  who  made  the 
tour.  Mr.  Van  Pool  coordinated  and 
planned  our  six  weeks  abroad.  The 
adults,  most  of  them  educators,  added 
their  knowledge  and  experience  and 
their  understanding  in  their  capacity 
as  our  "parents  for  six  weeks.  The 
students  as  a  group  were  some  of  the 
finest  I  have  met.  Our  bus  of  forty 
students  and  adults  boasted  two 
guitars  and  two  song-writing  aspir- 
ants, who  composed  off-the-cuff 
music  for  every  occasion.  We  sang 
at  every  opportunity  aboard  the  bus 
and  in  hotel  lobbies.  We  probably 
rate  as  the  first  group  ever  to  have 
sung  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  God 
Bless  America,  The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,  and  America  the 
Beautiful  in  Moscow. 

Ours  was  truly  a  tour  with  a  de- 
ference— an  experience  in  living  and 
learning  and  in  seeing  a  continent 
come  alive. 
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KALAWAO 


John  Thomas 

In  case  the  title  leaves  any  doubt, 
John  wrote  'Kalawao'  on  the  basis 
of  his  experience  while  living  in 
Honolulu.  In  his  high  school  there  he 
rowed  on  the  crew,  and  he  plans  to  go 
out  jor  the  lightweight  boat  at  W-L. 
Since  he  is  new  to  W-L,  this  is  his 
first  PENMAN  short  story. 

T  THINK  THAT  was  just  about  the 
JL  best-looking  day  I  ever  saw.  From 
Bellows  you  oould  see  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  Windward  shore 
to  Makapuu.  The  head  there  at  the 
end  of  the  mountains  looked  as  clear 
as  Diamond  Head  from  Waikiki  and 
twice  as  big.  The  water  was  light 
green,  in  fact  almost  yellow;  and  the 
sun  was  shining  off  the  waves  clear 
out  into  the  blue  of  the  deep  water. 
You  could  see  the  fishing  boats  out  in 
the  channel  and  birds  wheeling 
around  the  high  end  of  Rabbit  Island 
where  the  cliff  drops  off  straight  into 
the  deep  water.  Across  the  channel 
Molokai  didn  t  have  a  cloud  on  it. 
Both  its  humps  showed  dark  blue 
against  the  brightness  of  the  sky. 
There  the  rock  rose  straight  up  out  of 
the  water  over  the  point. 

Maui  rose  where  Molokai  s  two 
humps  merge,  looming  up  as  if  it  be- 
longed there.  I  had  never  seen  it  be- 
fore from  this  island.  The  top  of  the 
volcano,  broad  and  flat,  just  showed 
over  the  west  Maui  Mountains.  We 
got  out  the  map  and  figured  it  was  a 
hundred  miles  at  least  from  where  we 
were  standing  to  the  top  of  it,  but  it 
showed  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  drawn 
in.  I  knew  that  volcano  was  dead,  but 
seeing  it  so  clearly  from  that  far  away 
was  a  little  frightening. 

We  were  feeling  pretty  good.  Mike 


Illustrated  by  Claudia  Stewart 

had  won  his  race  in  the  track  meet  the 
week  before.  He  went  over  it  again 
and  again.  "I  just  never  thought  I'd 
beat  that  guy.  The  coach  told  me  he 
was  the  best  in  the  state,  and  I  be- 
lieved him.  I  even  started  bad.  I  was  a 
little  off-balance  and  almost  running 
sideways,  but  when  I  looked  up  he 
was  still  close.  I  just  started  after  him 
and  ran  him  out  in  the  first  lap.  Sec- 
ond lap  he  didn  t  even  try.  I  finished 
and  walked  back  to  watch  him  come 
across. 

Mike  was  happy.  He  was  wear- 
ing his  running  shirt,  and  he  said 
he  d  never  wash  it  again.  I  guess  I 
couldn  t  blame  him  for  feeling  good. 
It  was  a  nice  change  from  nearly 
being  kicked  out  for  cheating  the 
week  before.  I  knew  everybody 
cheated  in  Mr.  Stuart  s  class  anyway. 
Mike  just  happened  to  get  caught. 

A  group  of  us  from  school  had 
come  to  go  spear  fishing  on  the  reef, 
but  the  waves  were  so  good  we 
couldn  t  help  going  down  to  the  sand 
beach  where  they  came  and  try  out  a 
few.  We  stayed  there  all  afternoon. 
You  don  t  need  fins  for  body-surfing 
at  Bellows.  The  waves  are  only 
ridable  for  a  short  distance,  and 
they  re  over  fast.  So  it's  just  as  good 
if  all  you  do  is  kick  off  the  bottom  and 
paddle.  Once  a  huge  wave  came  in 
just  a  couple  of  yards  behind  one  I 
was  on;  and  as  soon  as  I  got  dropped 
off,  the  one  behind  collapsed  on  me. 
It  was  at  least  six  feet  and  pretty  vio- 
lent. I  went  toward  the  bottom  like  a 
backwards  Polaris  until  I  hit  where 
the  back  washes  were  mixing.  The 
first  wave  bent  my  top  half  up  before 
the  second  one  let  go  of  my  legs.  I 
felt  like  I  was  going  to  break  before 
they  let  go. 
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It  was  hot  during  the  day,  but  it 
was  only  April — the  water's  a  little 
cold  for  my  taste  from  October  to 
May.  Toward  evening  when  the  sun 
went  behind  the  mountains,  it  started 
to  get  cold.  The  shadow  of  the  ridge 
extended  over  the  water,  turning  it 
from  green  to  gray  then  finally  reach- 
ing clear  out  into  the  channel. 

We  hauled  out  when  it  got  cold 
and  went  down  the  beach  to  eat.  All 
we  had  were  Cokes.  Then  we  went 
back  to  the  place  on  the  beach  where 
you  can  get  out  to  the  reef.  Bellows 
is  a  military  base  and  you  re  not  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  beach  at  night. 
It's  pretty  easy  to  dodge  that  if  you 
park  up  in  the  woods  and  stay  out  of 
sight  while  they  close  up. 

About  dark  we  came  out  with  our 
gear  and  sat  on  the  sand.  We  waited 
until  it  was  really  dark,  and  then  went 
out.  Since  we  only  had  three  water- 
proof flashlights,  only  three  of  us 
could  go  out  at  one  time.  The  other 
four  had  to  wait.  I  got  to  go  first  be- 
cause I  owned  one  of  the  lights — so 
did  Paul  and  Mike.  I  was  already  cold 
without  the  sun,  and  I  didn  t  feel  very 
good,  so  I  just  followed  them.  It  was  a 
long  way  out  to  the  reef,  and  there 
weren  t  any  fish  there  except  little 
ones  you  couldn  t  have  hit  with  a 
hand  sling  in  a  million  years.  I  was 
ready  to  go  in  before  we  got  out  there 
because  of  the  cold.  Pretty  soon  Paul 
said  we  should  go  in  and  let  the 
others  have  a  turn. 

Carter  practically  begged  us  to  let 
him  stay  in.  I  don  t  think  he  really 
wanted  to  go  out  in  the  first  place. 
Actually,  I  had  always  thought  Carter 
had  sort  of  a  poor  personality.  He  felt 
superior  all  the  time  because  his 
mother  let  him  drink,  and  he  hated 
his  father.  If  there  s  one  thing  I  re- 
sent, it  s  somebody  who  s  superior 
like  that.  He  always  used  to  tell  us 
about  all  the  places  he  d  been,  and 


how  he'd  told  off  his  father  when  his 
mother  got  the  divorce.  And  then 
how  his  father  had  followed  them  to 
Hawaii.  Carter  said  he  saw  his  father 
on  the  street  all  the  time  and 
wouldn  t  even  speak  to  him.  I  didn  t 
believe  it  all,  and  I  didn't  like  Carter 
for  telling  it. 

It  was  colder  in  the  air  than  in  the 
water.  I  put  on  my  sweatshirt,  but  it 
didn  t  help.  The  worst  part  was  that 
there  was  nothing  to  eat.  We  decided 
to  walk  up  the  beach  in  order  to  gen- 
erate some  body  heat.  We  kept  close 
to  the  trees  to  avoid  standing  out 
against  the  line  of  the  beach  if  there 
were  Air  Police  checking  around. 
Once  we  got  too  close  and  stepped  on 
some  of  those  little  sharp  ironwood 
cones  that  can  hurt  feet.  Carter 
shouted  when  he  stepped  on  the  first 
one.  Paul  told  him  to  shut  up.  Those 
things  are  bad  on  your  feet  in  the 
daylight.  When  you  can  t  see  them, 
they  re  impossible. 

We  had  come  to  the  edge  of  the 
asphalt  parking  lot  by  the  snack  bar 
when  I  stubbed  my  toe  on  something 
and  almost  fell  on  my  face.  I  was 
sitting  there  rubbing  my  toe  when 
Carter  picked  the  thing  up. 

"It's  a  tire  iron.  You  want  it,  Mar- 
tin? You  found  it.  I  said  no.  "Well, 
I  guess  I'll  keep  it. 

I  was  about  to  tell  him  to  go  ahead 
when  Paul  said,  "Shut  up,  there  s  an 
AP  truck  coming. 

It  came  up  from  the  base,  pulled 
into  the  parking  lot,  shined  its  lights 
on  the  snack  shop  to  see  if  it  was 
closed  up  properly,  and  went  on  up  the 
road  past  the  beach  cabins.  We 
waited  till  it  went  by  on  its  way  back 
before  anybody  moved. 

"That's  the  last  patrol  tonight," 
Paul  said.  "They  don't  figure  on  any- 
body being  here  but  the  people  in  the 
cabins. 

"I  hope  none  of  them  see  us." 
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They  won't.  Besides,  it's  not  their 
problem.  Paul  was  a  little  happy 
like  Mike.  1  wondered  how  they  could 
get  so  carried  away  with  just  a  coke 
For  dinner. 

We  went  back  where  our  gear  was. 
Carter  still  had  his  tire  iron,  and  he 
was  swinging  it  like  a  kid  with  his 
teddy  bear  to  show  how  co-ordi- 
nated he  was.  Once  he  dropped  it  and 
just  missed  Pauls  foot.  I  said  I  was 
still  cold.  Carter  sort  of  pretended  to 
think  deeply  and  said,  "Let's  build  a 
fire.  There  s  bound  to  be  wood  loose 
on  the  ground  in  there.  Nobody  d  see 
the  fire;  and  if  they  did,  they  wouldn't 
care. 

I  got  the  same  feeling  I  had  had 
just  before  he  started  smoking  on  the 
bus  on  that  field  trip — the  feeling  that 
you  can  see  trouble  coming  and  you 
know  it's  got  you  and  you  can  t  do 
anything  about  it.  I  said  I  wasn  t  that 
cold,  but  Carter  insisted.  He  was  like 
those  people  that  finally  think  of  some- 
thing original  and  can  t  stop  thinking 
about  it  until  they  try  it.  "Ive  got  it. 
There  s  a  picnic  table  right  up  from 
where  we  were  sitting.  We  could  use 
it — break  it  up  with  this.  He  hefted 
his  tire  iron.  I  could  really  feel  it  now. 

Mike  said,  "We  could  start  it  with 
paper.  You've  got  some  in  the  car; 
don't  you  Paul?    Paul  said  he  did. 

They  d  never  miss  it  till  to- 
morrow at  least.  Carter  felt  pretty 
good.  I  didn  t  say  anything.  I  knew  it 
wouldn  t  help. 

When  we  got  back,  Carter  swung 
his  tire  iron  and  started  in  on  one  of 
the  benches.  I  was  sure  it  wouldn  t 
work,  but  it  did.  Mike  scooped  a  hole 
in  the  sand,  and  Paul  lined  it  with  his 
paper.  Then  Carter  put  the  wood  in. 
It  was  pretty  well  broken  up,  con- 
sidering he  only  had  a  lousy  tire  iron. 
He  lit  the  fire  with  his  lighter.  It 
caught  and  burned  just  like  it  was 
made  of  pine  needles  and  shavings. 


It  was  a  good  fire,  considering.  It 
was  warm  enough.  We  all  sat  down 
and  looked  out  in  the  water  to  see  if 
the  light  showed  on  the  water.  I  guess 
we  stayed  there  an  hour,  talking  and 
looking  in  the  fire.  We  were  talking 
about  using  the  other  bench  when  the 
whole  place  lit  up. 

I  knew  what  the  situation  was  be- 
fore I  stopped  trembling.  They  closed 
in  on  us  without  saying  anything. 
Then  they  arrested  us.  We  didn  t 
even  protest.  I  guess  it  wouldn't  have 
helped. 

Paul  wanted  to  take  his  car,  so  one 
of  them  got  in  the  back.  Mike  went 
with  them.  They  made  Carter  and  me 
get  in  one  of  their  cars.  We  sat  in  the 
left  corner  of  the  back  seat  while  one 
of  them  leaned  over  from  the  front 
and  watched  us. 

Dad  was  a  little  surprised  when  I 
called  him  up  from  the  station.  I 
think  I  had  told  him  that  I  was  going 
to  a  party,  so  he  wasn  t  expecting  any 
calls  from  the  Air  Police. 

I  guess  we  were  really  pretty  lucky. 
Paul  had  to  stay  in  jail  most  of  the 
night  because  they  couldn  t  get  hold 
of  his  parents,  but  his  uncle  finally 
came  and  got  him  out.  We  got  off 
from  school  Monday,  when  vacation 
was  over,  to  go  to  court;  and  the 
judge  was  sort  of  nice  to  us.  We  were 
pretty  scared,  but  nothing  really  hap- 
pened. Dad  was  upset  about  the  fine, 
though. 

I  was  sure  wed  all  be  thrown  out  of 
school,  but  it  didn  t  happen  that  way. 
I  think  the  administration  thought  it 
was  funny.  Even  though  were  still  in 
school,  it  feels  different.  Sometimes 
I  feel  good  because  Ive  been  ar- 
rested, and  other  people  haven't — 
they're  sort  of  jealous.  But  other  times 
I  kind  of  wonder  why  I  didn't  try  to 
stop  Carter  at  the  time.  I  knew  that  it 
was  a  stupid  idea  to  start  a  fire,  but  I 
Continued  on  Page  44 
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FROM  "DROUGHTS" 


RANDOLPH  Pitts    Illustrated  by  Jimmy  Hilton 

You  d  never  know 

How  dark  are  these  streets 

After  midnight. 

Logs,  lamps,  vestures  of 

Fumes  and  filaments, 

Blue  glare  through  houses  windows, 

Same  movies  that  will  be 

Threading  and  rethreading 

Themselves,  when  all  there  is 

Is  a  still  plenum,  in  cycles 

Rigid  as  the  sky. 

Scraping  sand  like  crystalline  gems 

Glazing  the  pavement  like  igneous  rust 
While  grasses  gesture  with  pointed  stems 

And  jewels  of  darkness  are  fragments  of  dust- 
Clouds  are  convents,  skirting  the  limbs 

Of  aspens  and  briars,  like  necks  of  guitars; 
The  moon  is  but  a  pope  with  his  hymns; 

Deacons,  Archdeacons — they  are  the  stars. 
A  bright  bird,  outlined  on  the  vane 

Or  a  hurricane  lamp  within  the  eaves — 
Light  and  life  are  on  the  wane 

And  he  who  dreams  is  he  who  grieves. 

Walking  out  the  return  you  don  t 

Know  what  sadness  or 

Stupidity  awaits  you. 

Only  with  the  black  collar 

Turned  up 

And  the  hands 

In  the  pockets, 

Not  having  suffered  a 

Single  illusion 

In  the  cold, 

You  feel  like  death. 
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This  is  it — 

Time  to  join  the  watchmen 

\t  their  campfires 

Under  walls  of  trees; 

Death  is  here 

With  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

Nowadays 

It  is  hard  to  tell 

Y\  ho  s  a  prowler 

And  who  s  just  walking  his  dog. 
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THE  HUNTING  GAME 


Bob  Jack 


Illustrated  by  Tom  Farley 


Although  he  has  never  been  hunting, 
Bob  has  based  "The  Hunting  Game  ' 
on  some  oj  the  experiences  lie  had  as 
a  twelve  year  old  boy.  Bob  is  a  junior 
this  year  and  this  is  his  first  contribu- 
tion to  PENMAN.  In  addition  to  his 
writing,  Bob  is  the  first  vice-president 
oj  the  Student  Council  and  a  member 
oj  the  debate  team. 

WELL,  ARE  you  going  hunting 
or  not?  His  fathers  words 
still  startled  Joey  as  he  awakened  in 
the  morning  darkness.  Lying  in  his 
bed,  Joey  could  see  his  father  stand- 
ing under  the  yellow  light  of  the  front 
porch,  his  stern  face  glaring  with  re- 
proach as  he  spoke. 

Yes,  he  was  going  hunting  though 
not  because  he  wanted  to.  He  was 
going  because  Father  wanted  him  to. 
His  rather  thought  that  no  twelve- 
year-old  could  become  a  man  unless 
he  went  hunting.  Joey  didn  t  really 
think  he  wanted  to  be  a  man  if  he  had 
to  go  hunting,  but  that  didn  t  matter. 
Father  wanted  him  to  go  hunting. 

With  a  quick  thrust  of  his  feet,  Joey 
kicked  back  the  covers  of  his  bed  and 
gingerly  laid  his  feet  on  the  floor.  The 
icy  cold  tingled  his  feet  and  shocked 
him  awake. 

The  trip  to  the  forest  was  too  short. 
As  the  gray  countryside  swept  by  the 
car  window,  Joey  thought  of  his 
friends.  They  d  play  war  today  or 
maybe  explore  the  creek.  No,  they 
wouldn  t  explore  it  now  because  it 
rained  yesterday,  and  it  would  be 
flooded.  They  d  probably  finish  the 
tree  house.  Yes,  that  s  what  they  d  do. 
They  d  finish  the  tree  house  and  .  .  . 

"Joey!  Let  s  go!  His  fathers  boots 
thudded  against  the  ground,  and  the 


car  shook  as  the  door  clanged  shut. 
The  rear  door  squeaked  wretchedly  as 
his  father  opened  it  to  get  his  gun 
from  the  back  seat.  Joey  limply  pulled 
back  on  the  door  handle  and  eased 
himself  off  the  front  seat.  He  glanced 
at  the  ground.  The  cold  dew  sat  like 
beads  on  his  newly-bought  hunting 
boots.  He  hadn't  wanted  hunting 
boots.  A  sharp  command  interrupted 
his  thoughts  and  sent  him  galloping 
after  the  retreating  figure  of  his 
father.  At  the  edge  of  the  clearing 
they  met;  they  entered  the  woods. 

Between  the  trees  the  two  marched. 
Joey's  father  stormed  ahead,  heedless 
of  the  woods  save  for  any  greenery 
which  dared  get  in  his  way.  Like  an 
invading  conqueror  he  clomped  on  as 
the  forest  held  its  silence. 

"Were  getting  near  the  place,  son, 
so  keep  it  down.  His  father  s  words 
broke  Joey  s  reverie.  He  paid  more 
attention  to  his  progress  now.  Even 
his  father  s  movements  became  more 
stealthy;  his  eyes  remained  riveted  to 
the  path  in  front  of  him.  His  father's 
instructions,  however,  made  Joey  only 
more  active.  In  true  Indian  fashion  he 
padded  carefully  onward.  He  walked 
on  his  toes  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
stepping  on  twigs  and  leaves.  His 
gaze  constantly  swept  the  passing 
forest  in  search  of  any  marauding  war 
parties.  His  dungarees  were  leather 
breeches,  and  he  could  faintly  feel  the 
ends  of  two  eagle's  feathers  stuck  in 
his  cowlick.  His  feet  were  sheathed  in 
soft  moccasins.  That  man  ahead  of 
him  was  Walking  Stag,  wisest  and 
bravest  man  in  the  tribe. 

"Get  a  move  on,  Joey!  We  don  t 
have  any  time  for  nonsense'  Walk- 
ing  Stag   was   no   more.    Chastened, 
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Joey  forsook  his  Indian  heritage  for 
the  time  and  returned  to  the  world 
of  adulthood. 

Joey  knew  about  nonsense.  Non- 
sense was  when  you  wanted  to  know 
if  a  mouse  could  run  backwards  or  if  a 
giraffe  could  sleep  standing  up.  It  was 
wondering  why  big  league   baseball 

f)layers  never  drop  flies  or  where 
ightning  bugs  go  during  the  winter. 
Nonsense  was  wanting  your  father  to 
help  you  with  your  homework  when 
he  was  watching  a  ball  game.  Maybe 
nonsense  was  going  hunting  .  .  . 

"Joey!  Come  over  here  with  me! 
His  father  lay  prone  on  the  ground 
in    a    thicket    of    bushes.    The    pine 
needles  crunched  agreeably  as  Joey 
settled  down  beside  his  father. 

"Did  you  bring  the  bullets?  His 
father  didn  t  glance  at  him  as  he  fas- 
tidiously examined  his  rifle. 

"Yes,  sir!     replied  Joey. 

"Give  them  here. 

Joey  dug  deep  into  his  pocket.  Out 
came  a  roll  of  caps. 

"I  thought  you  said  you  had 
them.  His  father  looked  at  him  for 
the  first  time  that  morning.  His  eyes 
were  aflame. 

"Well,  I  do.  Another  pocket  was 
searched.  Joey's  fingers  found  what 
they  were  looking  for,  and  he  drew 
forth  the  box  and  presented  it  to  his 
father,  who  received  it  with  a  grunt 
and  then  resumed  his  preparations. 

His  father  really  loved  that  rifle. 
Again  and  again  he  unlocked  the  bolt 
and  rammed  it  home  like  a  child  play- 
ing with  a  toy.  More  than  once  he 
looked  down  the  barrel  as  if  in  awe  at 
seeing  where  his  shot  would  go.  Re- 
peatedly he  put  the  gun  to  his  shoul- 
der and  sighted  at  the  brightening  sky 
above.  When  his  inspection  was  over, 
the  man  put  the  rifle  down  and 
grinned  approvingly  at  his  piece  of 
wood  and  steel. 


Joey  parted  the  bushes  in  front  of 
him  to  see  what  they  concealed.  The 
view  overwhelmed  him.  Before  his 
eyes  spread  a  glass-smooth  lake  en- 
shrouded in  a  blue  haze  which  rose 
mysteriously  off  the  unrippled  sur- 
face. On  the  far  shore  stood  a  band 
of  oak  trees  whose  yellow  tops  glis- 
tened in  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  Be- 
hind them  reared  a  majestic  moun- 
tain whose  autumn  colors  dazzled  in 
the  sharp  air. 

"Do  you  see  anything?  whispered 
his  father. 

"Yeah,  breathed  Joey  in  a  manner 
which  showed  that  he  liked  what  he 
saw. 

"I  mean,  did  you  see  any  deer? 
retorted  his  father. 

"Oh!  No,"  Joey  replied. 

"I  didn  t  think  so." 

Joey  s  father  crawled  up  next  to 
him  and  parted  the  bushes. 

"That  s  where  they  11  be,  he  said. 
His  arm  stretched  toward  the  other 
shore.  They  come  down  off  the 
mountain  every  morning  to  get  a 
drink.  His  finger  traced  the  moun- 
tain from  its  summit  to  the  lakeside. 

"Is  that  where  they  always  go?" 
asked  Joey,  nodding  toward  the  other 
side  of  the  lake. 

"Don  t  ask  stupid  questions! 
Where  else  would  they  go  to  get  a 
drink? 

"I  don't  know,  said  Joey  reluc- 
tantly. 

"Of  course  you  don't  know.  You 
don't  know  much  of  anything!  You 
kids  .  .  ."  he  broke  off  wagging  his 
head  in  exasperation. 

Joey  s  face  burned  with  anger.  He 
crawled  back  into  the  middle  of  the 
thicket.  Too  mad  to  cry,  he  just  lay 
back  and  stared  into  the  spreading 
branches  of  an  overtowering  pine. 
He  suddenly  felt  a  strong  compulsion 
to  run  away — away  somewhere  where 
Continued  on  Page  44 
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Beneath  the  rough  and  splint 
surface  of  the  wood  is  a  face.  It  j 
face  of  sorrow  or  of  joy  or  of  iru 
ference,  but  it  is  a  face.  The  sculd 
must  bring  that  face  to  light.  He  m 
cut  away  all  the  wood  that  dod 
belong  and  leave  only  the  I 
remaining. 

Within  the  twisted  shapes  of  rus 
metal  is  an  expression  and  an  er 
tion.  The  sculptor  welds  that  idea 
the  surface  of  the  iron.  A  twist  o 
wire  forms  a  dangling  leg  in  motion 
gouge  of  the  clay  opens  an  eye.  I 
thought  is  fleeting;  but  the  wood,  I 
clay,  and  the  wire  are  permani 
The  sculpture  is  the  permanent] 
cord  of  the  (thought — the  means 
holding  it  fixed  forever. 
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Confessional 

by  Tony  Sadoti  (top) 


The  Band 

by  Dorothy  McGuire  (bottom) 


Orpheus  and  Eurydice 
by  Mike  McClard 
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INDIAN  SUMMER 


John  Morris 


Illustrated  by  Celia  Strain 


Dry  leaves  are  falling  crisp  through  apple  air 

As  smoke  spreads  cedar  wings  and  Autumn  breathes 

The  huckleberry  dew  and  warmly  sheathes 

The  hearth  with  husked  corn;  November  s  ware 

Is  late  to  come;  chrysanthemums  prepare; 

A  willow  song  of  new-mown  hay  bequeathes 

Bouquets  of  crimson,  russet,  gold — such  wreathes 

With  nippy  impudence  their  age  declare. 

With  bark  burnt  brown  and  withered  like  an  old 

Man's  face,  the  trees  shrug  sadly  off  a  quilt 

That  fades  in  pastel  puddles,  piled  debris 

Now  fit  for  tinder  to  assuage  the  cold 

That  does  not  come,  to  freeze  the  red  wine  spilt 

On  some  pine-needled,  virgin  tapestry. 

The  trees,  who  are  not  fooled,  still  shed  their  plea 

On  blades  of  grass  yet  warm  with  August  s  lie. 

Leaf  tartans  spread  in  pumpkin  fields  deny 

The  rising  wind  and  ruddy  alibi. 

A  sparrow  stops,  the  herald  to  refute; 

Yet  still  dry  leaves  are  falling,  crumpled,  mute. 
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THE  PLENTIFUL  YEAR 


It  was  too  hot 
cool  drink  in 
but  you  don't 


Clay  Sassaman 

Four  years  in  Kyrenia,  a  town  on  the 
north  coast  of  Cyprus,  gave  Clay  the 
background  for  "The  Plentiful  Year." 
While  there,  Clay  witnessed  the  in- 
ternal struggle  between  EOKA,  the 
Greek  underground,  and  the  British 
regime.  Although  Clay,  PENMAN'S 
Non-Fiction  Editor,  is  interested  in 
creative  writing,  he  plans  to  major  in 
biology  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  where  he  has  been  accepted 
under  the  Early  Decision  Plan. 

IT  WAS  A  blazing  hot  day.  The 
glaring  sun  shone  down  on  the 
backs  of  the  fishermen  and  glanced 
into  their  eyes  off  the  glassy  sea.  It 
was  too  hot  for  fishing, 
for  anything  except  a 
Scanavis  coffee  house; 
feed  your  family  lounging  in  a  coffee 
house  gossiping  with  the  town  drunk 
and  the  owner  of  the  olive  oil  factory. 
It  was  days  like  this  that  made  George 
Christoph  wish  he  wasn  t  a  fisherman, 
wish  he  wasn  t  a  Greek  Cypriot,  wish 
he  wasn't  anything. 

He  looked  around  abstractly;  then 
he  started  for  a  moment.  He  began  to 
haul  in  the  nets,  checking  them  for 
the  white,  firm-fleshed  fish  he  wanted 
although  he  expected  to  find  nothing. 

Fishing  was  more  than  a  job  to 
George;  it  was  his  life.  It  ordered  his 
day  from  the  loading  of  the  ice  in  the 
morning  to  the  drying  of  the  nets  in 
the  afternoon  sun. 

His  muscular  arms  easily  pulled  in 
the  empty  nets.  He  was  taller  than 
most  Greeks  and  stockily  built.  His 
darkly  tanned  skin  and  wind-blown 
hair  reflected  his  rugged  life  at  sea. 
Some  days  the  sea  was  ripe  with  fish 
and  the  nets  almost  broke.  Other  days 
were  like  today.  At  least  on  a  hot  day 


Illustrated  by  Jimmy  Hilton 

it  was  clear.  He  could  see  the  blue- 
grey  mountains  of  Turkey  to  the 
north  and  the  gentle  hills  leading  up 
to  the  range  of  mountains  along  the 
Kyrenia  coast  of  Cyprus.  There  to  the 
south  was  the  flatness  of  Snake  Island 
nestled  against  the  coastline,  and 
there  on  the  top  of  the  highest  moun- 
tain was  St.  Hilarion  Castle.  He  was 
too  far  out  to  sea  to  distinguish  the 
battlements  and  the  towers;  but  like 
all  the  others  in  Kyrenia  and  the 
neighboring  villages,  he  knew  where 
it  was  and  could  recognize  it  from  any 
angle. 

He  remembered  how  he  and  his 
wife  went  up  there  only  a  week  be- 
fore. The  mushrooms  came  up  late; 
and  there  were  thousands  of  them  all 
over  the  ground — binder  the  few  trees 
that  dotted  the  hillside,  along  the 
broken  and  moist  walls  of  the  castle, 
and  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock  upon 
which  the  ramparts  were  anchored. 
He  could  see  in  his  mind  the  bright- 
colored  mushrooms  springing  up 
from  the  damp  soil  around  the  moss- 
covered  stones.  Everywhere  there 
were  people  picking  the  mushrooms 
and  stuffing  them  into  the  baskets 
that  they  carried  on  their  backs. 
There  were  children  playing  noisily 
on  the  ruined  walls  and  others  scurry- 
ing about,  looking  for  untouched 
caches  of  mushrooms.  He  remem- 
bered Mikos  wife,  a  strong  woman. 
She  was  carrying  a  heavy  basket  and 
watching  her  children  when  he  saw 
her.  She  smiled  at  him  quickly  and 
then  turned  away. 

It  was  the  same  every  year:  the 
mushrooms  came  up;  the  people 
flocked  to  St.  Hilarion  with  their  bas- 
kets and  their  children;  the  mush- 
rooms   were    picked    until    only    the 
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damp  soil  remained;  and  several 
nights  later  the  priest  and  the  doctor 
were  frantically  summoned.  There 
were  never  many  deaths  because 
most  of  the  mushrooms  were  good, 
but  there  was  always  the  possibility 
of  one  black  mushroom  accidentally 
getting  into  a  basket.  The  pattern  was 
the  same  every  year,  almost  like  a 
festival.  Some  years  there  would  be 
more  mushrooms,  more  people,  more 
deaths;  other  years  there  would  be 
less.  This  year  had  been  a  plentiful 
one. 

The  broad  beans  had  been  abun- 
dant (there  were  the  usual  deaths 
from  uncooked  broad  beans),  the 
fields  were  full,  and  the  carob  and 
olive  trees  were  sagging  with  the 
weight  of  their  branches.  Everyone 
was  eating;  no  one  was  starving  to 
death  or  even  going  hungry.  Yet  there 
was  much  discontent  and  unrest. 

"I  wonder  if  they  know  what  they're 
doing?    he  said  aloud  to  himself. 

"Who?  Nick  had  heard  George  s 
mumbling  as  he  moved  over  from  the 
other  side  of  the  boat. 

"EOKA  and  the  supporters  of  the 
revolution  in  Greece. 

"They  are  doing  the  right  thing, 
I  am  sure.  Nick  helped  him  stretch 
the  nets  across  the  deck  to  dry. 

"Ill  bet  the  Turks  are  thinking 
about  EOKA." 

George  looked  at  the  exactness  of 
the  interlacing  strings  that  made  the 
diamond  pattern  of  the  nets. 

"Those  thieves  think  of  everything, 
especially  when  they  cheat  us. 

"But    if    we    break    away    from 
England   what    will    happen    to   our 
economy    and    our    government? 
George  continued,  paying  little  atten- 
tion to  his  companion. 

"You  re  paid  to  fish,  George.  Let 
the  others  worry  whose  job  it  is  to 
worry. 

"There  are  no  fish  today.  Pull  up 


the  anchor  and  head  back  to  the  har- 
bor. It  will  be  better  tomorrow.  The 
fish  will  be  here. 

The  sun  was  always  hottest  after 
lunch,  so  George  went  home  to  sleep 
during  the  afternoon  hours.  He 
passed  the  shopkeepers  who  were 
closing  down  their  stores  and  going 
home  too. 

"Hello,  George.  How  is  the  fishing 
business? 

"Better  tomorrow.  How  is  the  new 
son,  Philip? 

"A  strong  boy.  Some  day  he'll  learn 
how  to  use  a  gun." 

"Don  t  you  think  he  s  a  little  too 
young?" 

"Ail  Cypriots  must  learn  to  use  a 
gun." 

Philip  was  his  cousin.  He  was  re- 
lated to  almost  everyone  in  the  town. 

George  s  home  was  a  few  streets 
from  the  harbor  near  the  church — the 
church  of  his  baptism,  the  church  of 
his  marriage,  the  church  of  his  last 
rites.  The  air  was  cooler  in  the  nar- 
row, shadowed  streets.  It  was  much 
more  bearable  than  the  hot,  dry 
sunlight. 

Later  that  afternoon  he  went  to 
Scanavis  for  his  daily  coffee  and 
news.  The  coffee  was  rich  and  dark; 
its  sweetness  was  comforting. 

"Have  you  heard?  Mikos  is  in 
Kyrenia.  John  saw  him  down  near  the 
harbor  last  night.  The  British  found 
out  some  way,  and  they  re  starting  a 
manhunt. 

"Remember  the  last  British  man- 
hunt?" 

"Two  goats  and  a  bottle  of  Keo 
brandy. 

They  all  burst  into  laughter. 

"My  sisters  cousin  says  that  his 
brother  told  him  EOKA  has  some- 
thing big  planned. 

"What  was  that  explosion  last 
night?" 

"The    EOKA    blew    up    a    British 
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army  truck.  They  had  a  laud  mine 
under  the  culvert  across  from  the 
Dome  Hotel.  Remember  where 
that  Turkish  spy  was  shot  last 
winter0 

"Yes,  I  remember  the  place.  I  11 
have  to  go  down  and  see  it. 

George  looked  across  the  table  at 
the  gnarled  hands  of  Pilos.  The  dirt 
under  the  man's  nails  reminded 
George  of  the  first  farmer,  Cain. 
What  is  it  like,  he  wondered,  "to 
till  the  soil  instead  of  the  sea?  Then 
his  eyes  moved  along  Pilos  arm  to  his 
chest.  He  had  a  muscular,  barrel 
chest,  bared  slightly  where  his  shirt 
was  opened  at  the  top.  His  beard  was 
thick  and  hid  a  strong  jaw.  It  accen- 
tuated his  deeply  set  eyes.  His  high 
forehead  extended  to  his  thick,  wind- 
blown hair. 

"I  can  t  wait,  someone  was  say- 
ing, "I  want  them  all  dead  and  gone. 
Every  time  I  see  a  British  soldier 
strutting  down  the  street  I  want  to 
spit. 

The  British  can  t  last  long." 

The  waitress  refilled  their  cups. 

"Soon  we  can  take  care  of  those 
butcherous  Turks  ourselves. 

"George,  you  haven  t  said  a  word. 
It  is  strange  for  you  to  be  silent.  Tell 
us  your  mind. 

"You  ve  already  said  all  that  I 
could  say.  I  have  nothing  that  has  not 
been  said.  He  fumbled  for  the 
words,  not  expecting  to  be  called 
upon. 

That  night  he  was  restless.  The 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  taverna  were 
still  fresh  in  his  memory.  It  came  back 
to  him  like  a  dream,  a  nightmare;  for 
suddenly  he  saw  himself  rising  at  the 
table  and  saying  to  his  friends,  "You 
want  my  opinion?  How  can  we  rule 
Cyprus  alone?  It  has  always  been 
done  for  us  by  others.  Pilos,  what  do 
you  know  about  government  and 
law?  John,  what  do  you  know  about 


foreign  affairs':1  \\  hat  do  any  of  us 
know  about  politics?  These  are  all 
words  that  we  are  playing  with.  We 
cannot  govern  ourselves.  It  is  all  in- 
sanity. 

Then  he  imagined  the  horrified 
looks  on  their  faces.  They  stared  at 
him  with  surprise  and  revulsion  as  if 
he  had  spit  on  the  Madonna. 

"George,  what's  wrong? 

"Nothing! 

"But  you  re  still  awake,  and  you're 
perspiring. 

"It  is  nothing,  Helen.  Go  back  to 
sleep. 

He  couldn't  tell  anything  to  Helen. 
She  was  a  woman  and  had  a  woman's 
worries  on  her  mind.  He  was  the  man, 
and  he  must  worry  about  man's 
things. 

Suddenly  he  was  startled  by  a  sharp 
knocking  on  the  door.  He  jumped  up 
quickly  and  shuffled  to  the  door, 
opening  it  slowly.  He  saw  four  men 
in  dark  clothing  huddled  close  to  the 
doorway. 

"George  Christoph?  one  of  the 
men  asked. 

"Mikos,    he  gasped. 

"We  were  told  that  you  are  a 
patriot.  May  we  come  in? 

"Yes,  come  in. 

The  four  men  slipped  into  the 
house  and  closed  the  door  quietly, 
then  breathed  more  easily.  They 
gasped  for  breath  while  George  lit  a 
lamp. 

"How  long  will  you  stay? 

"Not  long,  just  until  the  British 
pass  through.  They  will  think  we  have 
moved  on  towards  Karavas.  Mikos 
glanced  at  his  watch.  He  had  a  small 
scar  on  his  left  cheek,  otherwise  he 
was  quite  good  looking.  He  walked 
with  a  curious  limp  in  his  left  leg.  All 
of  the  men  were  dirty  and  unshaven. 

Mikos  turned  to  George  and  said. 

Continued  on  Page  t6 
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SONNET 

Patti  Jefferson 

Illustrated  by  Suzi  Gore 

When  trees  stretch  empty  branches, 

standing  bleak 
On  snowless  ground,  where  once  I  lingered 

long 
In  green-and-honey  summer  and  grew  weak 
With  that  damp  fragrance,  then  the 

brittle  wrong 
Of  these  remaining  ashes  is  laid  bare 
To  winter-vision  and  to  winds  that  lift 
And  whirl  and  drop  again  with  little  care 
The  dry  leaves  that  the  last,  quick 

squirrels  sift. 
Seeing  the  skeleton  of  summer,  will 
I,  shrinking,  then  turn  backward  in 

my  tracks, 
Or  will  I,  looking,  clutch  at  her  until 
The  blackened,  bony  hand  that  I  hold 

cracks? 
May  coldness,  that  by  burning  left  her  dark, 
Make  on  me  now  its  chill,  indifferent  mark. 
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RANDALL  JARRELL:    POET 
VERSUS  CRITIC 


Bill  Brackmw 


Bill  Brackman  is  interested  in  creative 
writing  and  especially  in  poetry.  His 
inspiration  for  this  article  came  from 
Stephen  Spender  s  recent  lecture  on 
poetry  and  from  the  news  oj  the 
recent  death  oj  Randall  Jarrell.  This 
essay  is  Bill's  first  contribution  to 
PENMAN. 

All  -HEN  STEPHEN  Spender  read 
VV  and  commented  on  his  poetry 
on  November  3  at  The  Two-Culture 
Series,  many  people  came  with  en- 
thusiasm but  left  with  a  confused  idea 
of  what  the  poet  and  the  critic  are 
and  what  their  relationship  is.  Spen- 
der s  criticism  was  more  poetic  than 
his  poetry.  This  paradox  raised  two 
questions  concerning  the  contempor- 
ary poet  and  critic:  what  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  poet  and  his 
poem,  and  what  is  the  relationship 
between  the  critic  and  the  work  he  is 
analyzing? 

The  poetry  and  criticism  of  Randall 
Jarrell,  one  of  the  most  well-known 
American  poets,  provides  the  answers 
to  these  questions.  Moreover,  because 
of  his  untimely  death  October  14, 
1965,  this  paper  is  being  dedicated  to 
him.  Jarrell  has  been  accredited  as 
one  of  America  s  more  gifted  poets 
and  as  a  critic  of  equal  stature.  In 
1960  Jarrell  won  the  National  Book 
Award  for  poetry  and  again  in  1962 
for  fiction.  Mr.  Jarrell  was  also  Con- 
sultant in  Poetry  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  between  1956  and  1958. 
Among  his  volumes  of  poetry  are: 
Blood  for  a  Stranger  (1942),  Little 
Friend,  Little  Friend  (1945),  Losses 
(1958),  The  Seven-League  Crutches 


(1951),  Selected  Poems  (1955),  The 
Woman  at  the  Washington  Zoo 
(1960),  and  The  Lost  World  (1965). 
His  book  Poetry  and  the  Age  has  been 
described  as  "the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  certainly  the  most  detailed 
of  all  studies  of  modern  poetry. 
Therefore,  since  Jarrell  was  a  leader 
in  both  the  areas  of  poetry  and  crit- 
icism, he  serves  as  an  excellent  point 
of  reference  in  inspecting  the  ques- 
tions raised  earlier. 

If  poets  were  judged  with  respect 
to  their  worst  poetry,  none  would 
achieve  the  mark  of  distinction.  Jar- 
rell was  no  exception.  However,  he 
creates  a  greater  problem  in  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  the  good  from  the  bad 
even  within  his  individual  poems. 
Take,  for  example,  "The  Death  of  the 
Ball  Turret  Gunner. 

From  my  mother's  sleep  I  fell  into 

the  State, 
And  I  hunched  in  its  belly  till  my  wet 

fur  froze. 
Six  miles  from  earth,  loosed  from  its 

dream  of  life, 
I  woke  to  black  flak  and  the  nightmare 

fighters. 
\\  hen  1  died  they  washed  me  out  of  the 

turret  with  a  hose. 
This  poem  can  be  highly  praised 
for  the  birth  image — the  mother, 
from  which  the  gunner  is  born  into 
life,  and  the  turret,  from  which  the 
gunner  is  born  unto  death.  However, 
the  detail  of  the  hose  washing  the 
fragments  out  of  the  turret  is  blatant 
sentimentalism.  The  man  is  no  deader 
the  second  time  when  he  is  men- 
tioned as  a  mixture  of  flesh  and  metal. 
Expression  of  feeling  in  poetry  is 
valid;  but  when  the  poet  enters  into 
his  poem  and   his  emotion   becomes 
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uncontrolled,    sentimentality    takes  the   handling   of    the    commonplace 

over,  with  excess  emotion,  the  cold  touch  of 

This  weakness   of  Jarrell' s    poetry  something  valuable,    not   just    blood 

has  a  tendancy  to  appear  toward  the  but  blood  that  moans  and  cries.  The 

ends  of  his  poems.  In  the  poem  "In  main  disadvantage  of  sentimentalism 

Those  Davs,"  there  is  a  description  of  is  that  it  often  blinds  the  poet  to  the 

a  bov  who  leaves  the  girl  he  is  court-  questions  he  seems  to  raise.   For  ex- 

ing  at  her  house  and  then  goes  home  ample,  Jarrell  often  led  up  to  a  very 

to  sleep  alone.   The  last  stanza  is  a  significant  theme;  but  then  with  his 

trivial  announcement  of  sentimental-  sentimentalism,  he  walked  around  the 

ity,  and  it  becomes  a  letdown.  center  without  ever  reaching  it.   He 

.    .      ,  i  saw  a  different  theme,  one  that  meant 

How  poor  and  miserable  we  were,  .L.  i  i  •       •  .• 

How  seldom  together!  something  only  to  him  in  some  senti- 

And  yet  after  so  long  one  thinks:  mental  sphere  that  seems  erroneous 

In  those  days  everything  was  better.  to  the    reader.    This    lack    of    control 

This  type  of  feeling  is  reminiscent  becomes   the    distinguishing    charac- 

of  the    television    melodrama.    John  teristic  between   the   relationship  of 

Ciardi,  poet  and  critic,  said  that  in-  the  poet  and  his  work  and  the  critic 

serts  like  that  above  reflect  an  "effort  and  his  analysis. 

to  load  large  human  significance  into  In  defining  the  poet  Emerson  said, 
a  commonplace  which  explodes  the  "The  seer  is  the  saver."  By  this  state- 
sentimental  into  a  burlesque  of  ment  he  implies  that  the  poet  must 
itself."  This  uncontrolled  injection  of  see  with  clarity  and  purity  and  must 
the  poet  into  his  work  often  results  in  transfer  the  thought  with  no  loss  of 
poems  that  have  a  tendency  to  run  on  purity.  This  goal  necessitates  great 
and  on.  control  not  only  of  the  subject  and 
However,  sentimentalism  should  form  but  of  personal  emotion.  At 
not  be  on  trial.  One  of  Jarrell's  essays  times  this  control  is  lost,  and  the  poem 
quotes  Hugo  von  Hofmannstal,  becomes  a  series  of  melodramatic 
Austrian  dramatist,  lyric  poet,  and  cliches  that  go  on  and  on.  Jarrell, 
prose  writer,  as  saying,  "Each  epoch  holding  life  above  art,  was  justified  in 
has  its  sentimentality,  its  specific  way  using  his  cliches  since  they  created  a 
of  over-emphasizing  strata  of  erno-  desired  emotion.  However,  he  also 
tion.  The  sentimentality  of  the  pres-  had  to  maintain  control  of  his 
ent  is  egotistic  and  unloving;  it  ex-  seemingly  uncontrollable  emotions, 
aggerates  not  the  feeling  of  love  but  Therefore,  the  relationship  between 
that  of  the  self."  When  Jarrell  used  the  poet  and  his  poetry  must  be  a 
trite  phrases,  he  knew  it;  but  he  used  controlled  relationship  where  the 
them  anyway.  He  seemed  to  prefer  feelings  of  the  poet  are  expressed  but 
life  to  art.  This  is  often  a  necessity  for  do  not  mingle  with  the  subject  of  the 
one  who  cannot  master  the  art.  How-  poem. 

ever,  Jarrell's  defiance  against  art  in        In  considering  the  relationship  of 

preference  to  life  was  a  principle  on  the  critic  to  the  work  he  is  analyzing, 

which  he  stood  throughout  his  poetry,  one  must  realize  that  the  critic  is  not 

Therefore,    his    cliches    served    as    a  hindered  as  much  by  controls  as  he  is 

function   of    his    extreme    sentimen-  by    mundane    responsibility.     For 

talism.  example,  the  critic  must  have  experi- 

Jarrell's  sentimentality  was  a  prod-  ence  in  the  field  which  he  criticizes, 
uct  of  the  war  as  it  is  for  Spender —  Continued  on  Page  42 


SONNET 

John  Thomas      Illustrated  by  Claudia  Steuart 

Light  lingers  and  the  day  is  slowly  dark, 

And  death  is  God  and  soul  is  black  until 

The  man  is  born  whose  living  leaves  a  mark 

When  death  becomes  a  failure  of  the  will. 

For  death  can  never  be  so  great  a  wrong 

As  life  misused  or  heart  that  will  not  lift 

At  sight  of  strength  and  rise  of  head  bent  long, 

As  heart  that  answers  not  to  heart.  Let  sift 

The  sand  to  cover  all  that  was,  once  care 

Has  been,  and  kinship.  Who  must,  leave  his  trac 

And  live  forever?  With  what  he  must  bear 

Across  time  s  breadth,  man  s  space  is  but  a  crack. 

It  is  enough  that  man  is  not  too  weak 

To  leave  the  light  that  makes  men's  lives  less  bleak 
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UNTIL  SOMETHING   BETTER 
COMES  ALONG 


Steve  Humphrey 

The  occasion  of  a  church  retreat  pro- 
vided Steve  with  the  setting  for 
"Until  Something  Better  Comes 
Along,"  his  first  PENMAN  short  story. 
The  writing  oj  this  story,  however, 
has  prompted  him  to  channel  more  oj 
his  talents  into  fiction;  and  we  are  ex- 
pecting more  contributions  in  the 
future.  When  not  writing,  Steve  is 
busy  as  a  varsity  debater  and  a  bridge 
player.  He  plans  to  attend  either  Yale 
or  Princeton  although  he  has  not  yet 
decided  on  a  major. 

The  white  surface  was  shiny  and 
flat  and  contained  like  a  mirror  that 
had  been  made  opaque.  Mike  was 
sure  that  it  was  a  mirror.  The  white 
was  blurred  and  milky  with  small 
black  irregularities  marching  across 
it — armies  patrolling  the  white 
barrier.  There  was  something  behind 
that  opaque  shield  that  they  didn't 
want  to  get  out.  A  reflection — my 
reflection!  Mike  smiled  very  slightly 
and  inwardly.  Fascinating! 

"Oh,  I  think  Marys  hair  is  just 
horrible.  She  just  lets  it  hang  there, 
all  straight  and  dirty,  and  she  hardly 
ever  .... 

It  was  a  voice,  a  shrill  girls  voice, 
frigid  voice. 

Mike  was  cold.  He  looked  at  the 
book  that  he  was  holding  in  his  lap 
and  glanced  at  his  watch.  He  had 
been  gazing  at  that  first  page  for 
fully  fifteen  minutes,  yet  he  had  not 
read  a  word.  He  had  not  been  cold. 
He  had  enjoyed  looking  at  the  book, 
but  he  had  been  forced  to  stop. 

Another  girl  s  voice — not  shrill,  like 
the    first — broke    in.    "Yeah,    you  re 


Illustrated  by  Jean  Kephart 

right.  It  really  makes  you  wonder  how 
she  got  a  guy  like  Phil. 

Mike  was  annoyed.  He  was  riding 
in  the  back  seat  of  a  drafty,  indicated 
car;  and  the  temperature  was  about 
forty-five  degrees.  It  was  7:30  in  the 
morning.  The  weather  man  had  pre- 
dicted rain  and  more  cold.  The 
church  retreat  had  gone  on  anyway. 

Mike  hadn  t  wanted  to  go  camping; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  hadn  t 
really  wanted  not  to  go  camping 
either.  He  didn  t  look  forward  to  a 
weekend  of  'roughing  it  in  the 
mountains.  Typically,  he  had  for- 
gotten to  bring  along  extra  clothing. 
He  knew  that  he  would  probably  not 
be  warm  again  for  the  next  two  days. 

The  next  couple  of  days  looked 
pretty  bleak  to  Mike,  but  for  a  de- 
lightful fifteen  minutes  he  had  for- 
gotten about  the  grim  future.  He  had 
forgotten  that  he  was  cold.  For  those 
fifteen  minutes  he  hadn  t  been  riding 
in  a  drafty  ear  headed  toward  cold 
and  uninviting  mountains.  He  had 
gotten  away  from  the  car,  and  he 
wanted  to  stay  away,  forever. 

But  those  blithering  girls  had 
pulled  him  right  back  into  the  drafty 
car  again.  Mike  wiggled  his  toes  in- 
side his  shoes.  They  were  painfully 
cold. 

"...  and  how  was  I  supposed  to 
know  that  she  was  dating  Bob?  So 
she  says  to  me  ... 

Mike  stopped  looking  at  his  book. 
It  was  no  use  trying  to  get  away  again 
— he  was  too  cold. 

Mike  s  eyes  were  caught  by  a  Hash 
of  yellow  in  the  trout  seat.  The  rising 
sun  had  caught  on  the  blond  hair  of 
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sun 

and 
oc- 


one  of  the  girls  sitting  there,  talking. 
The  hair  moved  jerkily  as  the  girl 
talked.  It  looked  warm  as  the 
touched  it. 

Mike  watched  the  hair  jerk 
bounce  and  flash.  He  caught 
casional  glimpses  of  the  girl's  face  as 
she  nodded  or  turned  her  head.  Her 
face  was  rather  pale,  with  a  delicate 
inner  glow  suffusing  the  skin  beneath 
her  cheek  bones. 

Probably  just  some  kind  of  makeup, 
thought  Mike,  disgusted  with  himself 
even  before  the  thought  was  finished. 

The  girl  was  beautiful,  Mike  de- 
cided. She  was  beautiful  and  warm 
and  attractive.  It  couldn  t  be. 

She  was  still  talking.  Mike  concen- 
trated on  his  book  again.  Her  words 
were  trivial,  meaningless.  "...  and  I 
didn  t  have  my  rollers  along,  so  what 
could  I  do?  I  had  to  stay  inside  for 
the  whole  rest  of  the  weekend  so  that 
Bill  wouldn  t  see  me." 

Then  the  girls  voice  flowed  around 
Mike,  enveloping  him.  He  listened, 
eagerly,  unbelievingly,  with  some 
small  part  of  him  rejoicing  that  he 
had  once  more  escaped  the  car.  The 
words  soon  lost  the  meaning  of  their 
meaninglessness,  and  all  there  was 
was  the  voice. 

Mike  reacted  to  the  voice.  The 
reaction  was  not  unique.  Mike  had 
experienced  a  similar  reaction  in  the 
past.  He  was  very  glad  to  find  another 
one.  He  was  warm  again. 

Once  on  a  warm  summer  day  with 
a  strong  wind,  Mike  had  climbed  to 
the  top  of  a  pine  tree.  He  clung  to  the 
uppermost  branches  like  a  huge  fruit 


and   watched   a   small 

world  in  front  of  him.  T 

tree    swayed    back    and 

derously,  stopping  brief 

of  each  arc  and  gathering  speed  on 

the  backswing.  The  wind  rustled  the 

stiff   pine    needles    and    messed    up 

Mike  s  hair;  but  it  was  warm,  warm 


Diece  of  the 
le  top  of  the 
forth  pon- 
y  at  the  end 


and  friendly,  rattling  the  old  pine 
cones  together,  gently  kicking  the 
tree  back  and  forth,  and  teasing  his 
hair.  Mike  wanted  to  play  with  the 
wind  very  badly,  and  he  was  disap- 
pointed when  he  found  that  he 
couldn't.  The  wind  could  play  with 
him,  but  he  couldn't  play  with  the 
wind.  Then  Mike  saw  an  airplane 
streaking  overhead  with  the  noise  of 
its  engines  coming  from  some  other 
part  or  the  sky.  His  attention  focused 
on  the  plane,  and  the  tree  and  the 
wind  seemed  impersonal  and  less  im- 
portant. The  sun  glinted  on  the  air- 
plane s  wing  .  .  . 

A  flash.  Mike  focused  his  eyes  on  it, 
still  carefully  surrounding  himself 
with  the  voice.  There  was  the  hair 
with  the  sun  accenting  its  golden 
color.  Then  there  was  the  face,  sur- 
rounded by  the  warm,  flashing  hair, 
enveloped  by  the  beautiful,  meaning- 
less voice,  with  Mike  now  concen- 
trating on  the  point  of  the  vortex  .  .  . 
submerging  himself  to  new  depths  in 
sensations. 

The  voice  began  to  nag  annoyingly 
at  the  back  of  Mike  s  mind  —  a 
nagging  which  he  tried  to  suppress  by 
concentrating  on  the  face — but  the 
voice  wouldn  t  go  away.  Mike  felt 
himself  being  dragged  back  into  the 
car,  and  he  was  mad.  He  didn't  want 
to  sit,  listening,  enveloped  by  mean- 
inglessness .  .  .  Mike  could  feel  a  hint 
of  a  chill,  and  he  knew  that  the  car 
was  near.  The  car  came  closer  and 
closer,  and  Mike  became  colder  and 
colder.  But  he  didn  t  care.  He  had 
had  enough  of  old  pine  cones  and  air- 
planes, enough  of  that  enveloping 
voice  that  he  couldn  t  touch. 

Mike  held  his  book  and  looked 
around  him.  He  was  back  in  the  car. 
The  dreary  fall  countryside  was 
speeding  past,  and  there  were  voices 
in  the  front  seat.  The  girl  was  in  the 
Continued  on  Page  48 


Not  One  Goodbye 

David  Stewart  Illustrated  by  Peg  Waters 

A  whisper,  an  ash — 

a  breath  of  wind 

carries  away 

evidence  of  delicate  words, 

brittle  thoughts 

to  gutters 

and  drainpipes. 

A  thousand  hellos — 

troubles 

gone  forever  in  a  flurry 

of  soiled  newspapers  and  gum  wrappers. 

A  little  whirlwind 

caused  by  a  delivery  truck 

swept  past  my  corner. 


Not  one  goodbye. 
Only  a  candied-apple  chill 
and  burning  leaves 
near  a  chestnut  tree. 


Pas 
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RANDALL  JARRELL 
POET  VERSUS  CRITIC 

(Continued  from  Page  36) 

He  must  lose  the  purity  of  the  poet 
and  regard  life  and  art  in  all  kinds 
of  mixtures,  pure  and  unpure,  bad 
and  worse,  better  and  genius,  along 
with  trying  to  maintain  a  secular 
analysis. 

The  lack  of  control  that  Jarrell 
sometimes  displayed  in  his  poetry  was 
his  greatest  potential  in  criticism — 
criticism    by    a    human    being    for 


human  beings.  Jarrell  was  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  human  being,  and  life 
was  so  much  a  part  of  him  that  at 
times  art  seemed  to  be  lost.  In  fact, 
Jarrell  felt  that  art  was  lost,  lost  with 
the  last  war  of  which  he  was  a  part. 
He  never  gave  up;  he  recalled  his 
position  (a  "Celestial  Navigator)  as 
being  the  Air  Force  s  most  poetic 
title.  Art  has  been  lost — somewhere. 
He  says  in  poetic  criticism: 

When  art  goes,  what  remains  is  Life. 

The  World  of  the  Future  does  not  work  by 
halves: 

Life  is  the  "wine  that  Mother  used  to 
make — 
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So  rich  that  you  can  almost  cut  it  with  a 

knitc. 
In  his  essay  "The  Obscurity  of  the 
Poet,  he  says,  "The  World  of  the 
Future!  That  world  where  vegetables 
are  either  frozen,  canned,  or  growing 
in  the  fields;  where  little  children,  as 
they  gaze  into  the  television  view- 
plate  at  the  Babes  dead  under  the 
heaped-up  leaves  of  the  Wood,  ask 
pleadingly:  'But  where  was  their 
electric  blanket.-1  This  is  the 
"modern  world  — a  world  where  art 
seem  lost  or  that  the  rationalization  of 
civilization  has  made  art  life  itself. 
"Art  has  alwavs  been  a  matter  of  a 


few,  we  are  using  a  truism  to  hide  a 
disaster.  On  this  basis  Jarrell  justi- 
fied the  sentimentality  of  his  poetry. 

Since  there  is  little  difference  be- 
tween Randall  Jarrell  s  poetry  and 
criticism,  one  might  wonder  if  there  is 
any  difference  between  the  poet  and 
the  critic.  Like  the  fusion  of  life  and 
art,  the  fusion  of  the  good  and  the 
bad,  the  poet  and  the  critic  have 
come  closer  to  joining  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  poet  is  the  critic  of  life;  the 
critic  studies  second  hand  life  that 
has  been  perfected.  It  anything 
should  be  done,  how  can  it  be  done? 
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JA 
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T.V. 
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Jarrell  says,  "Nothing.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  different  than  we 
already  do:  if  poets  write  poems  and 
readers  read  them,  each  as  best  they 
can — if  they  try  to  live  not  as  soldiers 
or  voters  or  intellectuals  or  economic 
men,  but  as  human  beings — they  are 
doing  all  that  can  be  done. " 

Kalawao 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

didn  t  even  object.  Oh  well,  I  guess  it 
doesn  t  matter.  Still,  when  one  of 
those  little  kids  at  school  looks  at 
me — I'm  not  sure  how  everybody 
found  out  what  happened — I  see 
something  in  the  kid  s  eyes  that  scares 
me.  I  feel  like  I  was  walking  around 
and  everybody  could  tell  I  had  some 
kind  of  disease  or  something. 

The  Hunting  Game 

(Continued from  Page  22) 

people  would  understand  him.  He 
rolled  over  on  his  stomach  and 
crouched  his  legs  under  him.  With 
one  final  glance  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  motionless  form  of  his  father,  Joey 
silently  crept  out  of  the  thicket.  His 
heart  pounded  rebelliously  against  his 
chest  as  his  legs  sped  him  along  the 
lower  edge  of  the  lake.  He  was  free  at 
last!  The  crisp  air  beat  against  his  face 
and  refreshed  him  as  he  raced  along. 
Arriving  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  lake, 
Joey  could  see  the  shoreline  as  it 
curved  behind  his  fathers  hunting 
blind. 

Joey  stopped  short.  He  blinked  his 
eyes  and  looked  again.  A  great  stag 
stood  on  the  bank,  placidly  drinking 
from  the  lake.  The  animal  was  stand- 
ing motionless  like  something  in  a 
picture.  His  front  legs  were  bowed 
awkwardly,    and    his    massive    head 
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bore  two  huge  antlers  which  sat  like  a 
crown  upon  his  head.  Joey  couldn't 
believe  what  he  saw.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  with  his  mouth  open,  and 
then  he  turned  on  his  heels  and  ran 
back  to  the  thicket. 

His  father  had  not  missed  him.  He 
still  lay  as  before;  his  rifle  poked  be- 
tween the  bushes  as  he  peered 
through  the  shrubbery. 

"Keep  quiet  back  there!  he 
rasped.  "How  do  you  expect  me  to 
kill  a  deer  when  you  re  making  all 
that  racket? 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,  replied  Joey. 
After  a  long  hesitation  he  added,  "Do 
you  want  to  know  where  a  big  stag 
is?" 

"Don  t  get  smart!  his  father 
hissed. 

"I  think  there  s  one  on  our  side  of 
the  lake,    Joey  continued. 

"One  more  remark  out  of  you  and 
you  walk  home!     spewed  his  father. 

Joey  raised  himself  to  his  knees  to 
look  over  the  bushes.  The  stag  was 
still  there.  The  magnificent  animal 
raised  his  noble  head  from  the  water 
and  shook  it  gently. 

A  shot  cracked  from  behind  Joey. 

"Come  on  boy!  Lets  go!  his 
father  yelled  suddenly  as  he  sprang  to 
his  feet.  Around  the  lake  his  father 
raced.  Joey  thought  he  looked  like  a 
cross  between  a  kid  running  down- 
stairs to  open  his  presents  on  Christ- 
mas morning  and  a  madman.  He 
found  his  treasure  and  eagerly  mo- 
tioned his  struggling  son  on.  There 
he  stood  panting  over  a  motionless 
form  as  Joey  approached. 

The  sight  at  his  father  s  feet 
shocked  Joey.  An  ugly  blotch  of  blood 
was  spread  on  the  brown  fur  of  a 
small  doe. 

"Isn  t  she  a  beauty?  yelled  his 
father. 

"Yes  sir.  Joey  had  never  seen  a 
more  repulsive  sight  in  his  life. 
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came  from 

WYNNS  DRESS  SHOP 

4528  Lee  Highway 

Arlington,  Virginia 

"Too  bad  it  wasn  t  a  buck. 

"Maybe  next  time.  '  Joey  bit  his  lip 
and  smiled  to  himself. 

From  the  midst  of  the  dark  forest 
floated  the  call  of  a  lonely  stag. 


The  Plentiful  Year 

(Continued  from  Page  33) 

"You  know  who  we  are.  You  will  help 
us. 

"What  must  I  do? 

"You  must  hide  us  for  several 
nights. 

"And  if  I  do  not?" 

"We  are  desperate  men.  We  are 
not  bound  by  the  law  or  ethics;  we 
are  bound  by  survival. 

"Your  fight  is  mine.  I  am  a  Cyp- 
riot. 

"Good. 

George  went  into  the  bedroom  and 
woke  Helen.  She  was  startled  when 
she  first  saw  the  men  standing  in  the 
hall;  but  when  she  recognized  who 
they  were,  tears  of  joy  filled  her  eyes. 
She  went  to  them  saying,  "Bless  you; 
bless  you. 

"Both  of  you  better  go  into  the 
bedroom,  Mikos  interrupted,  "be- 
cause we  have  plans  to  -make.  It  is 
best  for  you  and  us  that  you  don  t 
know  them.  George  paced  around 
the  bedroom  for  several  minutes. 

"George,  what's  wrong? 

"Nothing. 

"It's  the  men  isn  t  it?  It's  so  excit- 
ing having  them  in  the  house,  know- 
ing that  some  way  we  are  helping." 

"Yes,  Helen,  it  is  good  to  help. 

"  I  am  so  proud  of  them. 

"Yes,  he  repeated,  "it  is  good  to 
help. 

He  went  to  the  side  of  the  bed  and 
sat  there  for  several  minutes.  As  he  sat 
there  he  could  almost  hear  the  men 
talking    in    the    outer    room.     Their 
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voices  were  whispers,  and  he  could 
only  hear  parts  of  the  conversation. 

.    .    .    you   think   .    .    .    went    as 
planned? 

"We  will  know  tomorrow. 

.  .  .  stay  and  wait  for  the  explo- 
sion? 

.  .  .  too  dangerous  ...  far  away 
from  the  scene. 

"What  is  our  next  job? 
'This  last  one   was   nothing.    The 
British  can  afford  a  truck.   Our  next 
assignment  is  to  blow  up  .  .  . 

As  George  listened  he  became 
strangely  attracted  to  Mikos.  He 
heard  Mikos  exact  directions  and  his 
clear,  even  voice.  He  began  to  admire 
his  confidence,  his  organization,  and 
his  precision.  The  man  was  so  gently 
persuasive  and  so  straightforward  that 
he  seemed  incapable  of  wrong. 
George  felt  warm  and  safe  suddenly. 
It  was  as  if  some  force  had  touched 
him,  telling  him  that  everything  was 
in  strong  hands,  that  he  need  not 
worry  about  anything.  It  was  the  feel- 
ing of  being  relieved  of  responsibility 
at  the  height  of  a  crisis.  The  throb- 
bing pain  in  his  head  eased,  and  his 
tense  nerves  loosened. 

"Helen,  wake  up.  Get  the  best 
wine  we  have;  we  must  celebrate. 

He  went  into  the  outer  room.  The 
men  looked  up  suddenly. 

"You  must  pardon  me.  When  you 
came  I  did  not  act  as  a  host  should. 
My  mind  was  troubled.  I  had  ac- 
counts to  get  straight;  but  now  I  offer 
you  the  best  of  my  wine  and  my 
home.  Please  share  them  with  me. 

"Your  kindness  is  welcomed. 

"It  is  the  least  I  can  do. 

"You  know  my  wife;  don  t  you? 
How  is  she?  I  am  never  able  to  see 
her. 

"We  saw  her  this  spring  at  St. 
Hilarion;  she  is  well. 

"Was  it  a  good  year  there? 

"Yes,  it  was  a  plentiful  year. 
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Until  Something  Better 
Comes  Along 

(Continued  from  Page  40) 

front  seat.  That  face  .  .  .  warm  and 
real.  It  was  something  that  he  could 
desire,  could  reach  out  and  touch. 

He  did. 

The  blond  hair  flashed  a  thousand 
times  in  an  instant  as  the  girl  spun 
around.  Her  mouth  had  an  indefinite 
expression. 

"What's  your  problem,  buddy? 


The  mouth  ruined  the  hair.  The 
vortex  became  curled  lips  instead  of 
the  beautiful  face.  It  was  disgusting. 

As  the  girl  turned  around  again, 
Mike  noticed  that  her  eyelids  were 
blue.  Eyeshadow  .  .  .  eyeshadow  on  a 
camping  trip! 

Intellectual  self-pollution,  scorned 
and  frowned  upon,  but  necessary  - 
until  something  better  comes  along. 

Shivering,  Mike  looked  at  his  book. 
His  head  echoed  and  re-echoed:  Let 
me  out  of  here,  let  me  out  of  here!  He 
turned  the  page,  feeling  guilty,  and 
began  to  slip  back  into  himself  again. 
The  page  blurred,  slowly.  He  rejoiced. 
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NAUTILUS 


Sally  Pkck 


Illustrated  by  Stizi  Core 


A  senior  this  year,  Sally  began 
"Nautilus"  witli  the  purpose  of  writ- 
ing a  short  story  centering  on  char- 
acter development.  It  is  not  only 
her  first  Penman  short  story  but  her 
first  submission  as  well.  Sally  is 
already  well  known  in  her  position 
as  Student  Council  Secretary,  and 
now  the  result  of  lier  newly  expressed 
talent  for  creative  writing  is  our  lead 
story. 

An  old  black  Dodge  moved  steadily 
down  the  highway,  reflecting  little 
flashes  of  sunlight  from  chrome  and 
glass.  The  narrow  asphalt  road  ex- 
tended through  a  dry,  treeless,  hot 
expanse  of  highway-country.  The  still- 
ness was  broken  only  by  the  chugging 
of  the  car,  bouncing  from  tunnel- 
walls  of  thick  silence. 

An  old  man  at  the  wheel  whistled 
patches  of  tune.  Beside  him  a  young 
girl  picked  at  the  torn  weaving  of  the 
seat  cover.  She  pulled  out  a  plastic 
thread  and  tried  to  wind  it  around 
her  tongue.  She  turned  around,  kneel- 
ing on  the  seat,  and  leaned  over  to 
spit  the  thread  on  her  teenage  brother, 
who  was  stretched  out  asleep  in  back. 
The  strand  wouldn't  spit,  so  she  just 
wound  it  around  her  finger  and  turned 
upside  down  so  her  feet  dangled 
over  the  back  of  the  front  seat.  With 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  level  of  the 
telephone  wires,  she  saw  black  line- 
waves  rising  and  falling  in  even 
swoops  against  the  white  sky.  She 
thought  it  was  a  nice  position  and 
made  herself  remain  in  it  until  she 
became  dizzy  and  carsick;  then  twist- 
ing around  upright,  she  slumped 
against  the  car  door  and  took  deep 
breaths. 


"What  if  I  throw  up?"  She  tried 
to  feel  herself  getting  sick. 

"Sit  still  and  take  deep  breaths," 
said  the  old  man. 

She  opened  her  mouth  and  leaned 
out  of  the  car.  "I  even  smell  throw- 
up."  She  felt  the  door  bumping  up 
against  her  chest. 

"Wait  until  we  get  home." 

The  wind  pushed  against  her 
cheeks. 

"Morey,  get  back  in  the  car. 

"It  makes  me  feel  better  to  be  in 
the  fresh  air."  She  moved  back. 

The  old  mans  squint  narrowed  as 
a  huge  truck  sped  through  the  wavy 
horizon  toward  the  Dodge,  growing 
taller  and  taller  until  it  passed  them 
in  a  crescendo  of  sound  and  wind 
and  dust.  Morey  turned  to  watch 
the  fading  silhouette  through  its  wake 
of  gray  dust  as  the  sudden  sound  died 
into  their  own  pulsing  silence. 

"Hot  weather  — it  s  great,"  said 
John,  still  lying  on  the  back  seat. 
"You  feel  so  expanded  and  free.  Like 
yesterday,  we  were  just  running  un- 
til our  lungs  ached;  and  then  we 
slipped  to  the  grass  and  just  lay 
there,  limp  and  sweating  and  breath- 
ing." 

'You  and  Mark?"  asked  Morey. 

"Yeah.  You  can't  feel  that  way 
in  winter;  its  impossible.  Even- 
thing's  good  about  summer  — the  smell 
—  everything. 

"Where  did  you  find  grass  in 
Topeka?     asked  the  old  man. 

John  sat  up.  "I  think  if  every  man 
could  just  physically  overexert  him- 
self like  that  about  once  a  day  it 
would  change  the  whole  world  situa- 
tion. Man  has  so  much  control  over 
himself  that  he's  lost  control.  Years 
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ago  man  must  have  been  calmer  and 
happier  because  he  wasn't  so  bar- 
ricaded from  everything  but  his 
brain." 

4'Did  Mark  say  that  too?"  asked 
Morey. 

"No.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  We  are 
reallv  almost  in  conflict  with  nature. 
I  think  man  should  revert  to  a  slightlv 
lower  degree  of  civilization  — notback 
to  the  apes  or  anything— just  back  to 
where  he  isn't  so  afraid  of  life. 

He  paused,  seeming  to  expect  a 
response.  Morey  tried  to  think  of  some- 
thing to  say. 

"Are  you  reading  Thoreau  s  Walden 
Pond?"  asked  the  old  man  after  a 
moment  of  silence. 

"No,  it's  not  that."  John  sounded 
disgusted.  "Thoreau  didn't  mean 
what  I'm  saying.  We  read  Walden 
Pond  last  year." 

"Thoreau  seemed  to  feel  mankind 
was  getting  nowhere  — that  it  was 
losing  its  grasp  on  everything  of 
meaning." 

"Yeah,  I  guess  so."  John  slid  back 
in  the  seat. 

The  old  man  smiled,  "I  guess  his 
ideas  are  so  familiar  by  now  that 
they  sound  like  old  hat  to  you." 

'  Yeah,  but  nobody  really  talks 
about  Thoreau  anymore.  I  mean, 
there  s  been  so  much  new  stuff." 

"Well,  he  was  common  knowledge 
in  my  day  too;  but  he  was  new  com- 
mon knowledge.  Most  people  were 
still  beginning  to  really  understand 
him,  and  I  remember  he  had  a  great 
impact  on  me  when  I  was  about  your 

a§e-" 

Oh,  yeah,     said  John. 

"I   used  to  go  off  into  the  woods 

with    a    stack    of  paper   and   a  box 

of    pencils."    The    old   man   paused 

but    John    didn't    answer.    "I   never 

got   anything  written,   though."    He 

cleared    his    throat    and    seemed   to 


concentrate  on  the  road.  Morey 
thought  she  saw  his  face  redden 
slightly. 

Morey  pulled  another  strand  from 
the  seat  cover  and  studied  it.  Then 
she  turned  around  in  the  seat  toward 
John.  He  didn't  look  up.  "Aren't 
you  hot  in  that  black  thing?" 

"What  black  thing?"  He  still  didn't 
look  at  her. 

"That  fake  turtleneck  thing  you 
stuck  under  your  shirt. 

"This,"  said  John,  "is  what  mer- 
chant marines  wear  to  keep  them 
cool." 

The  old  man  cleared  his  throat 
again. 

"Those  kids  were  wearing  them 
in  Topeka,  weren't  they?"  asked 
Morey. 

"I  don't  know. 

"But  Mark  wore  one,  didn't  he?" 

"He  could  have,  I  don't  know. 
Why  don't  you  look  at  the  scenery?" 

Morey  turned  back  around  and 
rested  her  chin  on  the  door  and 
hummed.  The  sound  joggled  unevenly 
with  the  car. 

"Do  you  know  E.E.?"  asked  John. 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  in  the 
rear  mirror.  "What  is  it— a  fish,  a 
dance,  or  a  new  language?" 

Morey  s  chin  hurt,  and  she  sat  up. 

"Cummings,  E.E.  Cummings,  the 
great  poet." 

"Yes,  I've  heard  of  him." 

"He  really  wrote.  Not  about  cats, 
either,  about  real  life." 

"Oh,"  said  the  old  man. 

"There's  this  terrific  one  about 
America.  He  uses  "my  country  tis 
of  thee"  and  really  tears  up  our 
society.  It's  great.  He  sort  of  mixes 
in  advertisements  and  stuff,  but  he 
really  drives  his  point.  He's  funny 
too.  You  can  tell  that  he  has  a  won- 
derful sense  of  humor.  But  he's  serious 
in  "My  Country"  Tis  of  Thee."  It's 
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a  patriotic  poem  in  the  reverse  of 
the  song,  and  that  makes  it  even 
more  patriotic.'' 

"Is  he  the  bald  one  on  the  back 
of  that  little  book?"  asked  Morey. 

"I  guess  so.  He  does  all  sorts  of 
things  with  his  words;  he  even  puts 
them  in  the  shape  of  his  meaning 
or  how  he  wants  you  to  read  them.' 

"I've  seen  some  of  that  kind  of 
poetry.  It  just  doesn't  seem  to  strike 
a  chord  for  me." 

"I  think  it's  great.  Of  course,  it 
requires  concentration.  I  mean  they 
don't  just  come  right  out  and  say 
what  tney  mean." 

"I  noticed  that." 

"What    I  mean  is  they  re  subtle." 

"I  suppose  so.  I  used  to  like  'The 
Chambered  Nautilus'  by  Oliver  Wen- 
dall  Holmes." 

"Oh  yeah,  the  conch  shell." 

"Especially  the  last  few  lines; 
'Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O 
my  soul  as  — 

"Yeah,  that  was  a  pretty  good 
poem,  all  right." 

"What's  the  rest  of  it?"  asked 
Morey. 

"I've  forgotten." 

"Oh."  She  tried  to  picture  the  old 
man  at  John's  age,  reading  poetry 
in  the  back  yard  as  John  often  did 
and  never  allowing  anyone  to  come 
near  him  until  he  was  finished. 

The  old  man  began  to  whistle  soft- 
ly, his  ring  finger  tapping  time  on 
the  steering  wheel. 


"Do  they  all  die?" 

"They're  dead  as  soon  as  they're 
born. 

"Oh."  His  voice  frightened  Morey; 
and  she   stared   at  the  fields,  trying 
to  find  a  farm. 

John  leaned  up  on  the  back  of  the 
front  seat.  "This  place  is  so  depress- 
ing. I  wish  we  were  going  in  the 
opposite  direction." 

Back  to  Topeka?"  asked  the  old 


man. 


"What  do  they  grow  out  here?" 
asked  Morey. 

"Dust,"  replied  John  from  the  back 
seat. 

"I  mean  crops." 

"Oh,  sometimes  they  think  they're 
planting  corn  or  cotton;  but  they  get 
dust  or  grass  if  they're  lucky." 

"Well,  what  do  they  live  on?" 

"Thev  don't  live." 


"Anywhere  but  here.  It's  so  stupid 
to  live  in  such  an  ugly  place." 

"Once  we're  in  town  —  " 

"Oh,  it's  just  the  same  there;  the 
houses  are  just  closer  together." 

"That  makes  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference." 

"Yeah,  but  it's  the  same  place,  the 
same  people." 

"What  s  so  bad  about  the  place  and 
the  people?" 

"It's  just  crummy;  that's  all." 

"It  s  just  as  crummy  in  Topeka. 

"No,  living  out  here  — that's  just 
part  of  it.  I  don't  know.  It's  just 
that  you  read  about  people  that  really 
had  minds;  and  you  realize  that  — 
well,  that  we're  mediocre.  That's  it. 
I'm  so  sick  of  mediocrity.  The  whole 
town's  mediocre." 

"John,  you  — 

"But  it's  true.  We  never  really  know 
what  it's  about  somehow;  we  can 
never  pass  the  test.  We  flunk.  We 
flunk  everything." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  say  that. 
There  are  so  many  fine  people  living 
in  town." 

"What  difference  does  that  make?" 

"John,  I  don't  see  what  you're  get- 
ting at.  You  might  as  well  be  talking 
to  yourself." 

"Yes,  that's  true.  Everybody  al- 
ready has  his  ideas  all  tangled  to- 
gether in  his  mind;  and  if  something 
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doesn't    slide  in,   it's   automatically 
rotten." 

"Well,  just  what's  your  idea?'' 

"I  don't  know.  I  just  have  this 
feeling  that  whatever  we  do  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference.  It's  like  we're 
tied  onto  some  pendulum  in  a  clock. 
It's  the  'ordered  universe— like  clock- 
work." 

"We  have  to  try." 

"I  guess  so." 

"I  think  I  know  how  you  feel, 
but  we  have  to  try." 

"Yeah,  you're  probably  right. 
Well  ..."  John  slicf  back  in  the  seat 
and  looked  out  the  window. 

"Doctor  Mueller  grew  up  here,  and 
now  he's  decided  to  retire  here." 

"That's  terrific." 

"He  graduated  from  the  University. 
He  got  a  fine  education." 

"Great." 

"He's  had  a  happy,  successful  ca- 
reer." 

"Wonderful." 

"I  just  don't  see  what  your  big 
problem  is." 

"Yeah,  I  see  that.  Everything  you 
say  — it  just  proves  my  point." 

"Please  tell  this  deaf  old  man  what 
I  said." 

"The  'University'  as  if  it  were  the 
only  school  in  the  world.  And  Doctor 
Mueller.  Big  deal  Doctor  Mueller. 
We're  just  so  limited." 

"Oh,  we're  limited." 

"Yes.  To  us  the  county  is  what  the 
world  is  to  most  people,  and  our 
minds  are  so  stunted  that  we  can't 
even  envision  what  the  world  is.  We 
think  about  a  vague  worldly  idea  like 
most  people  speculate  on  the  uni- 
verse.' 

"I  never  realized  I  was  deformed 
mentally." 

"I'm  trying  not  to  be  terrible,  but 
I  can't  help  it.  It's  as  if  we  can  only 


be  awake  at  night  and  see  .the  night 
half  of  everything." 

"This  old  man  doesn't  understand 
your  'night  half  of  everything.'  He 
just  lives  along  each  day  and  never 
even  knows  that  he's  only  living  half 
a  life." 

"I  didn't  mean  that.  It's  just  that— " 

"You  just  worry  about  your  big, 
real  questions;  and  I'll  go  on  being 
half  blind." 

"Oh,  for  goodness'  sake." 

"Sometimes  you  sound  downright 
stupid,  John." 

'  Yeah.  Well,   let's  just  forget  it." 

"You-" 

"Forget  it,  O.K.?" 

Morey  had  been  staring  out  the  win- 
dow at  the  blurry,  gray  fields,  trying 
to  find  the  rhythm  of  the  engine. 
She  would  silently  hum  along  with 
the  throbbing,  waiting  for  some  pat- 
tern. She  stopped  listening  and  stared 
straight  down.  "It  looks  like  a  dif- 
ferent road  down  there  —  all  brown  and 
gray  strings." 

Morey,"  said  the  old  man,  "you're 
going  to  get  sick  again." 

She  slumped  down  in  the  seat  and 
put  her  feet  on  the  edge  of  the  dash- 
board. The  old  man  didn't  say  any- 
thing. 

"Hey,  Morey,"  said  John,  after 
several  minutes  of  silence,  "Do  you 
want  to  play  some  game  or  some- 
thing?" 

She  slid  her  feet  off  the  dashboard 
and  sat  up,  surprised.  "O.K.,  I  guess 
so." 

"Well,  what  game  do  you  want  to 
play?" 

'  Any  game  you  want  to  play-" 

"I  can't  think  of  one  right  now. 
You  think  of  one." 

"I  can't  think  of  one  either." 

"Oh."  John  paused.  "How  about 
that  one  where  the  first  one  to  find 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  wins?" 
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"There  aren't  any  signs. 

"Oh,  well,  we  could  play  that 
game  where  one  person  starts  a  story 
and  the  other  people  add  on  to  it. 

"Who  would  start  the  story?" 

"You  would. 

"O.K.  Well,  what  did  the  moron 
suv  to  the  banana?" 

"No,    that's   not   what    I    meant." 

"I  know,  but  I  don't  want  to  play, 
anyway." 

'Let's  just   look  at    the  scenery.'' 

"I'm  tired  of  looking  at  the  scen- 
ery. 

"Well,  forget  I  ever  said  anything. " 

She  turned  toward  the  old  man. 
"How  much  longer?" 

"just  a  little  while,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  want  to  play  that  game?" 

"What  game?" 

"The  one  John  and  I  were  just 
playing." 

"I  wasn't  listening. 

"One  person  tells  a  story—'' 

"Oh."  The  old  man  smiled.  "Let  s 
see,  I  don't  know  if  I  could  think  of 
one." 

"How  about  city  mouse  and  country 
mouse?"  said  John  from  the  back 
seat. 

The  old  man  didn't  answer.  He 
pulled  a  pipe  from  his  pocket  and 
braced  the  steering  wheel  with  his 
elbows  while  he  lit  a  match  in  his 
cupped  hands  and  sucked  the  flame 
into  the  pipe  with  little  wet  noises. 
The  match  flew  out  the  window. 
"Do  vou  know  Cruppett  s  hardware 
store?" 

"Yes,"  said  Morey. 

"Well,  I  used  to  work  there  when 
Cruppett' s  grandfather  owned  the 
store. 

"Oh,"  said  Morey. 

The  old  man  began  his  story  slow- 
ly, pausing  between  sentences,  smok- 
ing in  on  the  pipe.  "Every  afternoon 


after    school    I    would    wait    oil    cus- 
tomers and  run  errands  for  Cruppett. 
It  was  a  pretty  good  job.  I  got  lunch 
money  and  got  to  see  people.  I  guess 
the   best    thing   about    it  was  that  I 
didn't    have   to   go  straight  home  in 
the  afternoon  and  work  on  the  farm. 
I  usually  got  home  after  dark;  and  I 
remember  begging  my  mother  to  let 
me    just     sleep    in    town,    but    she 
wouldn't  do  it.   I  had  to  come  home. 
Every  evening  Sam  Yuland  came  by 
Cruppett's    to    pick    me    up    in    his 
buggy.  He  lived  about  three  miles  out 
of  town,  and  he'd  let  me  off  to  walk 
the  other  three  to  the  house.   I  used 
to  hate  those  rides  because  he'd  al- 
ways try  to  talk  for  the  first  fifteen 
minutes   or    so,    and   I   could   never 
think  of  anything  to  say;  so  I'd  just 
nod    and    smile   and   wait   until   we 
made  it   to   his  house,  and  then  I'd 
thank    him   and   take   off  down   the 
road.    I   knew  he  never  expected  me 
to  talk.  He  would  have  felt  let  down 
if  I    had.    My  father,    mother,    none 
of  the  family  could  be  like  everybody 
else  in  the  town.  We  were  sort  of  a 
curiosity  to  the  townspeople  because 
we  couldn't  act  like  everybody  else, 
but    we    all    acted   like   each   other. 
"But  in  the  store  it  was  different. 
It's    funny   how   much   difference   it 
makes  to  nave  a  counter  between  you 
and  somebody  else.    It   was    as   if  I 
automatically  knew  the   part    I  had 
to  play,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to 
recite    the    lines.    I'd   say   the   same 
thing  even*   time    to   the   customers, 
and  they  always  said  the  same  thing 
back.    It  was   perfectly   regular   and 
easy.    I   even   began  to   have   a  real 
feeling  of  kinship  with  the  people  that 
came  into  the  store. 

"Everything  would  have  been 
beautifuf  if  I  could  have  just  done 
away  with  one  day  in  the  middle  of 
each     month.     I     remember    asking 
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mother  every  dav  before  I  left  for 
school  if  there  was  anything  we 
needed  at  the  store.  I  even  bought 
things  with  my  own  money  just  to 
keep  him  from  coming  into  town 
everv  month.  It  never  worked;  he 
always  came.  One  dav  I  d  see  him 
at  the  door  of  Cruppett  s,  holding  his 
felt  hat  in  his  hands.  He  was  thin 
and  short  and  slouched  over.  He 
dressed  like  all  of  us  did  — a  coat 
too  small  and  shiny  pants  bagging 
around  his  legs.  And  he  was  always 
covered  with  dust.  It  was  as  if  he 
had  lived  in  the  dust  so  long  it  had 
settled  inside  him;  his  face  and  hands 
and  even  the  whites  of  his  eyes  were 
gray.  He  would  walk  over  to  the 
counter  and  stand  there  with  his  hat 
in  his  hands.  I  always  wanted  to  run 
back  into  the  storeroom;  but  I'd  just 
stand  there  with  my  hands  dangling 
down,  slouched  over  just  like  him. 
Suddenlv  I  was  right  back  where  I 
had  always  been,  and  the  counter 
didn't  make  any  difference  at  all. 
Sometimes  he  didn't  even  look  at 
me.  If  he  did,  he  would  smile  and 
look  away.  He  never  spoke.  Father 
and  son.  I  would  feel  my  face  get- 
ting hot,  and  I'd  smile  down  at  the 
floor.  He  didn't  seem  to  realize  the 
ridiculous  picture  we  made  to  the 
people  in  the  store.  I  would  try  not 
to  listen  to  my  breathing.  He  was  so 
slow.  I  hated  his  stupid,  hesitant 
slowness.  He  would  tuck  his  hat 
under  his  arm;  reach  into  his  coat 
and  pull  out  the  same  old  yellow 
pad  of  paper;  page  through  the  scrib- 
oled  pages  until  he  had  found  the 
list;  and  read  off  the  items  in  a 
soft,  brittle,  nasal  voice.  As  soon 
as  he  had  finished,  I'd  run  around 
the  store  collecting  his  things  in  a 
bag.  He'd  pay  and  I'd  feel  the  dry 
brush  of  his  hand  against  my  palm. 
Then  he'd  pick  up  the  bag  and  walk 


out  ■  of  the  store,  placing  each  foot 
slowly  and  carefully  like  an  old,  dy- 
ing cat.  The  store  was  still  quiet 
after  he  had  gone  because  I  was  there. 
I  used  to  rearrange  the  packages  on 
the  shelves  and  wait  for  the  cus- 
tomers to  start  talking  again." 

The  old  man  stopped.  Morey 
watched  the  thin  line  of  smoke  from 
his  pipe  slowly  wind  around  in  the 
air.    'What  happened  then?" 

"Nothing  happened.  I  would  go 
home  at  night  and  see  him  there, 
and  it  was  just  as  if  we  hadn't  seen 
each  other  at  all.  The  whole  familv 
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would  sit  around  in  the  main  room 
after  dinner,  doing  separate  things. 
I  used  to  try  to  say  something  I  had 
heard  in  the  store,  and  he  and  my 
mother  would  look  up  and  smile.  It 
was  a  nightmare  to  me  then;  I  didn't 
want  to  be  like  that." 

He  stopped  again. 

"So  you  left?    asked  John. 

"When  I  was  sixteen,  I  started 
working  at  Cruppett's  full  time." 

"And  every  month?" 

"He  still  came.  But  it  wasn't  the 
same  way  completely-  I  used  to  be 
so  furious  with  myself  for  being  so 
miserable.  Then  I  got  so  that  I  hated 
myself  for  feeling  so  sorry  for  him." 

The  talking  in  the  car  dropped  into 
the  silence  of  the  throbbing  engine. 

"The  end,"  said  Morey  after  sev- 
eral minutes. 

The  air  had  gotten  blue  and  chilly, 
and  the  world  had  turned  to  orange 
and  purple  sky,  textured  with  pink 
fluff  clouds  perfectly  rendered  by 
shadow.  The  dust  fields  were  forgot- 
ten in  darkness.  Morey  just  wanted 
to  be  home.  John  was  leaning  on  the 
front  seat  with  his  head  resting  on 
his  arm.  He  stared  at  the  road.  Then 
cried  out  "There  it  is!"  The  old  Dodge 
slowed  for  the  turn. 
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WINTER'S  CHILD 

Katy   Matheson  Illustrated  by  Peg  Waters 

When  life  is  lurking  in  the  tomb. 
Claim  not  that  death  is  winter's  doom. 
Though  shadows  seek  to  shade  the  sky, 
Blue  peers  from  clouds  as  thev  race  by. 
Though  snows  descend  to  blanch  the  earth, 
Bare  trees  to  glistening  sap  give  birth. 
Leaf  buds  with  patterns  lace  the  sky; 
Branches  beckon,  weave  and  sigh. 
Cold  winds  to  warmth,  in  parting,  pass; 
Green  suggests  itself  in  grass. 
Uprising,  all  usurp  death's  throne, 
Making  of  life  and  winter  one. 
Life,  the  child,  the  hopeful  seed, 
Turns  to  winter's  breasts  to  feed. 
So  cease  these  murmurings;  refuse 
The  winter  deaths  and  cold  recluse, 
And  ask  why  spring  must  wake  to  find 
The  empty  air  with  blossoms  lined. 


GEORGETC 

Patti  Jefferson 

We've  walked  all  day  in  the  stone-laid  streets 
Where  the  wind  blows  only  the  hair  of  the  young, 
Strands  of  light-glazed,  creaseless  curtains 
Yellow  and  sand  and  sunlight-hung. 
Laugh  while  we  let  our  coats  hang  open- 
Won  t  it  be  good  to  get  in  from  the  cold? 
All  of  the  dresses  are  new  in  the  window  — 
The  wooden-curled  doors  and  the  gates,  iron-old! 

All  the  feet  stepping  upon  us  are  leather 
And  leather-colored  the  trees  that  we  brush; 
In  between  bricks  in  the  brick-loose  pathway, 
Browner  the  weeds  that  our  wooden  heels  crush. 
Tortoise-shell-ringed  all  the  gloveless  hands - 
And  young  are  the  hands  that  love  the  cold- 
We  mustn  t  go  home  till  we've  bought  new  earring 
Antiques  only,  opal  and  old. 


Candle-like  girls  go  tall  and  golden, 
i   Eyes  blinking  blue  or  eold-flecked  gray, 
eyelids  of  green  and  glancing  faces 
Dappled  with  light  of  the  freezing  day. 
Narrower  now  than  the  narrow  walkway, 
\niber-headed  the  ambling  boys, 
Wool-scented,  all  of  their  eyes  wind-watered 
i    dazing  good-bye  at  us,  green-turquoise.  * 

lurry  along  past  our  glass  reflections, 
know  a  shop  where  the  walls  crumble  best  — 
)ur  lips  are  bright  as  the  brightest  about  us; 
Ve  are  more  spice-scented  than  all  the  rest. 
}alk  —  there  are  memories  to  be  making 
ror  indoor  days  that  are  warm  and  old  — 
Ve  can  buy  lemon  drops,  sour  and  imported, 
,'o  help  us  remember -but  now,  oh,  it  s  cold! 
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A  BRIEF  STUDY  OF  ZEN  AND   HAIKU 


Iohn  Morris 


Zen  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
dominant  forces  of  Japanese  cul- 
ture. Haiku  is  also  considered  to 
be  uniquely  Japanese.  In  this  essay 
John  explores  the  relationship  be- 
tween haiku  and  Zen  Buddhism. 
John,  whose  poetry  appeared  in 
the  fall  issue  of  Penman,  was  a 
state  winner  in  last  year's  Nation- 
al Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
writing  contest. 

"When    feelings    are    too    fully    ex- 
pressed, 
no    room    is   left   for  the  unknown, 
and    from    the    unknown    start    the 
Japanese  arts." 

—Suzuki 

Zen  Buddhism  is  something  un- 
definable.  It  is  seen  clearly  only 
on  the  edge  of  vision  or  out  of  the 
corner  of  the  eye.  Elusive  and  in- 
comprehensible, Zen  percolates 
through  Japanese  art  as  an  aware- 
ness and  appreciation  of  the  mys- 
tery of  life,  inspiring  and  finding 
its  medium  in  the  terse,  evocative, 
seventeen-syllable  poem,    the  haiku. 

The  haiku  reflects  the  Japanese 
character  and  the  Zen  behind  it. 
Neither  argumentative  nor  intel- 
lectual, haiku  poetry  is  rather  in- 
tuitive and  suggestive.  The  Japanese 
philosophy  of  kami  nagara  no  michi, 
'to  leave  things  to  the  will  of  the 
gods,"  is  the  ethic  of  the  Zen 
metaphysic  of  the  Suchness,  the 
Ultimate  Reality. of  things,  sono- 
mama}  Sono-mama  is  irrevocable 
and  may  not  be  surpassed;  all  man 


can  do  is  appreciate  the  fact.  This, 
then,  is  haiku. 

The  relationship  between  Zen  and 
haiku  lies  on  the  spiritual  plane; 
hence,  it  is  best  explained  by  ex- 
ample. Perhaps  the  most  famous  naiku 
is  by  Basho. 

The  old  pond,  ah! 

A  frog  jumps  in: 

The  water's  sound!2 
The  story  behind  its  composition 
gives  an  insight  into  its  meaning. 
One  day  the  Zen  master  Buccho 
visited  his  student  Basho  and  asked, 
"How  are  you  getting  on  these  days?" 

"After  the  recent  rain  the  moss 
has  grown  greener  than  ever,"  said 
Basho,  greeting  Buccho  from  under 
a  banana  tree.  Buccho's  reply  sought 
to  probe  Basho's  understanding  of 
Zen.  "What  Buddhism  is  there  even 
before  the  moss  has  grown  greener?" 
Buccho's  question  was  equivalent  to 
asking  a  Christian,  "What  was  be- 
fore God?"  Basho  answered,  "A 
frog  jumps  into  the  water,  and  hear 
the  sound!"  Basho  later  completed 
his  answer  with  "the  old  pond"  to 
complete  the  seventeen-syllable 
haiku  form.3 

The  immediate  temptation  is  to 
interpret  this  haiku  in  terms  of  the 
serenity  and  tranquility  of  the  old 
pond  made  all  the  more  acute  by 
the  sound  of  a  jumping  frog.  Such 
an  interpretation  ignores  tne  cir- 
cumstances. The  significance  of  this 
haiku  lies  in  its  discovery  of  the 
nature  of  reality.  Basho's  pond 
exists  beyond  the  world  of  rain  and 


1.  D.  T.  Suzuki,  ZEN  AND  JAPANESE  CULTURE  (New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  1959).  p.  230. 

2.  I  hid.,  p.  258. 

3.  Ibid.,  pp.  238-240. 
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moss  and  outside  of  time;4  and  the 
sound  of  the  water  was  heard  to 
fill  the  universe.  The  sound  pro- 
vided the  key  which  unlocked  the 
unconscious  of  Basho  and  sent 
echoes  through  his  mind,  causing 
him  to  experience  a  "going  back. 
In  his  intense  perception  of  the 
aesthetic  moment,  Basho  saw  the 
Thusness  of  things.0  The  sound 
filled  the  universe  and  was  absorbed 
into  its  totality;  the  relationship  of 
Basho  and  the  sound  ceased  to  be 
one  of  confronter  and  confronted. 
The  identity  of  Basho  vanished  into 
the  sound  and  was  resurrected  as 
the  sound  that  was  before  the  world 
was  created.  Basho  had  experienced 
the  mystery  of  being-becoming  and 
becoming-being.6  This  state  of  mind 
is  called  musliin,  no  mind.  It  is  an 
awareness  of  reality.'  The  Zen  il- 
lumination of  mushin  is  sartori. 
Sartori  is  a  state  of  intense  per- 
ception and  focus  when  mind  and 
body  become  one  with  the  universe. 
Basho's  haiku  is  a  record  of  the 
moment  he  achieved  sartori,  and  the 
mystery  of  the  universe  was  re- 
solved in  the  splash  of  a  frog.8 

Basho  s  "old  pond  poem  is  a 
crystallization  of  Zen.  The  relation- 
ship between  Zen  and  haiku  is 
usually  much  finer.  Once,  on  his 
travels,  Basho  met  two  prostitutes 
who  were  journeying  to  Ise  Shrine; 
and  they  stayed  at  the  same  inn. 
Their  tale  of  a  wretched  life  touched 
Basho's  Zen  aloofness,  and  he  wrote 
this  haiku: 


Under  one  roof, 

Prostitutes,    too,    were    sleeping; 

The  bush  clovers  and  the  moon.9 
The  prostitutes  and  Basho  and  the 
unpretentious   bush  clover  melt  into 
a    frame    of    transcendentalism   il- 
luminated by  the  impartial  moon. 

The  sound  of  Basho's  frog  revealed 
to  him  the  nature  of  Ultimate  Re- 
ality. Other  haiku  poets  found  com- 
munion with  the  spirit  of  Zen  in  the 
traditional  Japanese  regard  for  the 
small  in  nature.  This  appreciation 
of  the  most  commonplace  object,  the 
feeling  that  nothing  is  unimportant, 
is  distinctly  Zen.10 

Early  one  morning  the  poetess 
Chiyo  approached  a  well  with  her 
bucket,  intending  to  draw  some 
water  for  her  household  chores.  She 
found  the  bucket  entwined  with  a 
morning-glory  vine  bearing  a  flower. 
As  the  morning-glorv  grows  wild 
in  Japan,  most  people  would  have 
proceeded  about  their  business  and 
simply  disengaged  the  vine.  But 
Chiyo  did  not  disturb  the  flower: 
she  went  to  a  neighbor's  well  to 
borrow  water. 

Ah.  Morning-glory! 

The  bucket  taken  captive! 

I  begged  for  water.11 
What  has  occurred  is  the  Zen 
merging  of  subject  and  object.12 
Chiyo  is  so  absorbed  in  the  beauty 
of  the  morning-glory  that  the  flower 
becomes  the  Universe  and  the  Uni- 
verse becomes  a  single  morning- 
glory.  That  is,  "there  is  no  one  see- 
(Continued  on  Page  4  4) 


4  Ibid  .  p.  2.58 

5.  Kenneth  Yasuda,  THE  JAPAN ESE  HAIkl   i  Tokyo:  Dai  Nippon  Printing  Co  .  Ltd  .  1957),  p  24 

6  Suzuki,  op.  cit  .  pp.  228-229. 

7.  Nancy  W.  Ross  (ed.),  THE  WORLD  OF  ZEN  (New  York:  Random  House.  I960),  pp    121-125 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  125. 

9.  Suzuki,  op.  cit..  pp  229-230 

10  II  G.  Henderson.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  HAIKl     New  lork    Doubled*)  ^  Co.,  Inc  I,  p    21 

11.  Suzuki,  op.  til.,  p.  24-4. 

12  Yasuda,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 
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BIRDS  OF  A  FEATHER 


Bob  Jack 


The  simple  reading  of  a  plaque 
in  front  of  an  American  Legion  can- 
non stimulated  the  thougfits  Bob 
put  into  "Birds  of  a  Feather."  Like 
"The  Hunting  Came"  of  last  issue, 
this  story  is  told  through  the  eyes 
of  a  twelve  year  old  boy. 

The  scene  was  a  thrilling  one. 
Hordes  of  Germans  came  charging 
through  the  swirling  smoke  as  can- 
non bursts  rained  down  upon  the 
battlefield.  A  machine  gunner 
opened  up  on  the  advancing  tide, 
crumpling  the  men  in  the  front 
line  like  little  wads  of  paper.  A 
bomb  whistled  through  the  air  and 
landed  in  the  middle  ranks,  spew- 
ing men  and  lumps  of  dirt  in  all 
directions.  The  sharp  cracks  of  rifles 
filled  the  air  as  the  Allied  troops 
zeroed  in  on  the  remnants  of  the 
broken  German  force.  The  rifle  re- 
ports continued  until  the  last  of 
the  die-hard  Huns  were  finished  off, 
their  dying  screams  echoing  across 
the  battlefield.  As  the  smoke  cleared, 
a  dirty  white  flag  could  be  seen 
floating  toward  the  defenders  across 
the  smoldering  carnage.  It  soonbe- 
came  apparent  that  it  was  being  car- 
ried by  a  German  officer. 

"Hold  your  fire!"  The  command 
spread  through  the  trenches. 

The  advancing  form  stopped  in 
front  of  the  trenches,  its  dark  shape 


silhouetted  sharply  against  the  gray 
sky.  The  flag  slipped  slowly  from 
the  upraised  hands  and  fell  silently 


Illustrated  by  Claudia  Stewart 

"Dirty    Kraut,"    a    GI    mumbled. 

A  flashlight  beam  fell  upon  the 
fallen  soldier' s  face.  It  was  John 
Wayne. 

Joey  blinked  his  eyes  and  thought 
again.  He  knew  that  hadn't  come 
out  right.  John  Wayne  always  fought 
for  the  Allies. 

"Joey!"  He  looked  up.  "Quit  day- 
dreaming and  come  over  here!"  His 
friend  was  pointing  excitedly  at  some- 
thing on  the  ground.  "Look  what  I 
found!"  Joey  left  his  thoughts  and 
ran  over  to  his  friend.  He  squatted 
down  and  read  the  inscription. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  THOSE  WHO 

GAVE  THEIR  LIVES  IN  THE 

SERVICE    OF    THEIR    COUNTRY 

AMERICAN  LEGION 
POST  622  1918 

Joey  ran  his  fingers  over  the  en- 
graved letters.  They  stood  out 
brazenly  on  the  iron  plate,  casting 
harsh  svmmetric  shadows  in  the 
afternoon  sun. 

"That  must  have  been  fun,"  he  said 
said.  "Just  think.  You  could  go  over 
to  a  foreign  country  somewhere  and 
shoot  a  big  gun  like  this  and  then 
come  back  and  have  them  make 
a  big  monument  for  you."  He  stood 
up  from  the  inscription  and  looked  at 
the  artillery  piece. 

"All  of  them  didn't  come  back, 
you  know."  Joey  detected  a  note  of 
sarcasm  in  his  friend's  voice. 

"I   know  that!"  Joey  replied.  But 


3K 


to  the  ground.  Suddenly  the  phan- 
tom reached  for  a  gun.  A  tommy- 
gun  stuttered  in  the  Allied  ranks. 
The  figure  doubled  over  and 
crunched  against  the  ground. 


it  must  have  been  fun.  Look  how  big 
the  barrel  is!  Think  how  main 
Germans  it  could  have  knocked 
out!" 

Joey  liked  to  talk  about  Germans. 
They    were    sort    of    like    |aps,   but 
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they  had   a   more  respectable  name. 
They  were  easier  to  kill  too. 

"It  sure  is  big  enough;  that's 
for  sure,''  said  his  friend.  Joey 
was  glad  he  had  said  that.  He 
didn't  like  his  friends  when  they 
got  wise.  "What's  this  thing  in 
the   back    here?''    his   friend   asked. 

Joey  joined  his  friend  at  the  rear 
of  the  gun. 

"Oh,  '  said  Joey,  "I  think  that 
helps  load  the  shell  into  the  back 
here." 

"Oh,  I  get  it!"  exclaimed  his 
friend.   "They   took  the  bullet  ..." 

"Shell,  it  sounds  better." 

"O.K.  They  took  the  shell,  put 
it  in  this  thing  here,  turned  that 
knob  behind  you,  pulled  one  of  those 
big  things  over  there,  and  they 
were  ready  to  go. 

Joey  didn't  nave  the  faintest  idea 
of  what  he  had  said.  "Sure,"  he 
replied. 

"These  things  don't  seem  to  work. 
I  guess  they  ve  rusted  together," 
said  his  friend,  frowning  at  the 
works  in  the  back  of  the  gun. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Joey. 
"I  think  they  seal  everything  up 
on  purpose.  I  don't  know  why  be- 
cause it  makes  it  no  good  for  any- 
body. It's  sort  of  stupid."  He 
crawled  up  on  the  barrel  and  lay 
down,  facing  the  front.  The  warm 
metal    felt    good   against   his  cheek. 

"That  is  dumb,"  replied  his 
friend.  "Nobody  can  have  any  fun 
with  it  all  shut  up.  Where  are 
you  going?"  Joey  was  inching  his 
way  to  the  front  of  the  barrel. 

"To  the  muzzle,"  said  Joey. 

"How  come?" 

"To  see  what's  there." 

"That  all?" 

"Yep." 

"Gee,  you're  funny." 

"Aren't    we    all?'     J( 


|oey 


was   sur- 


prised at   himself.  Now  he  was  get- 
ting wise,  he  thought. 

'  All  right,  wise  guy,"  said  his 
friend.  "What  do  you  see  in  there?" 

Joey  hung  his  head  down  in  front 
of  the  barrel.  "Can't  see  much," 
he  replied.  "It's  too  dark." 

Joey  sandwiched  the  barrel  be- 
tween his  feet  and  clutched  the 
round  metal  with  his  left  arm.  He 
allowed  the  muzzle  to  swallow  his 
arm  up  to  his  elbow  before  he  yanked 
it  out  abruptly. 

"There's  something  alive  in  there!" 
cried  Joey. 

"Oh,  go  on!"  replied  his  friend. 

"I'm    not    kidding.    There's    some- 
thing alive  in  there! 

"You're  crazy." 

"No,  I'm  not.  You  come  up  here 
and  try  it."  Joey  lowered  himself 
by  the  arms  and  jumped.  He  landed 
clumsily  on  the  packed  ground. 

"Just  try  it  and  see,  '  he  said, 
dusting  the   dirt  off  his   dungarees. 

"You  expect  me  to  go  all  the 
way  up  there  just  to  show  you  how 
stupid  you  are?  Boy,  you  are  crazy!" 

Joey's  eyes  narrowed.  "I  dare  you, 
he  said. 

His  friend  hesitated  for  a  moment. 
"All  right,  I  will,"  he  said. 

Joey  watched  smugly  as  he 
mounted  the  carriage  and  slid  up 
the  barrel. 

He  thrust  his  arm  into  the  dark 
abyss.  After  a  few  moments  his 
mouth  broke  into  a  wide  grin.  "Like 
I  told  you,  Joey,  there  s  nothing 
in  .  .  ."  His  eyes  popped  open. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Joey. 

"Nothing  really  ..." 

"You  sure?" 

"Well,  it's  just  that  I  thought  for 
a  minute  that  something  was  nib- 
bling on  my  hand.  You  just  have 
my  imagination  worked  up."  His 
friend  smiled  nervously. 
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joey  squinted  his  eyes  at  the  sun 
as  he  looked  up.  "I  guess  that's 
your  imagination  too,  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  mouth  of  the  gun. 
A  small  blue  feather  tottered  on 
the  lower  rim. 

"And  what  is  that  supposed  to 
mean?"  asked  his  friend. 

"Stick  your  hand  in  there  again." 

"What  is  this?  I'm  not  about  to 
stick  ... 

"Go  on.  I  dare  you." 

"You  really  think  I'm  going  to 
do  that  again;  don't  you?  Well,  that 
'I  dare  you'  stuff  just  isn't  .  .  ." 

"I  dare  you. 

His  friend's  mouth  tightened. 
Keeping  his  eyes  fastened  on  Joey, 
he  poked  his  arm  into  the  barrel. 
In  an  instant  he  was  on  the  ground 
groping  amid  a  whirlwind  of  feathers. 

"Which  way  did  it  go,  Joey?''  he 
cried. 

Joey  wasn't  around  to  answer.  He 
was  racing  around  a  corner  following 
a  trail  of  feathers. 


The  veterinary  waiting  room  was 
full  of  animals.'  Most  of  them  were 
dogs.  Thev  sat  with  their  owners  on 
benches  which  ran  along  the  walls. 
Pictures  of  all  types  of  dogs  hung 
on  the  walls  above  the  benches.  They 
all  looked  sad,  and  the  pictures  them- 
selves were  faded  and  old-looking. 

"Fine  dogs,  weren't  the}?"  An 
old  man  with  a  stubble  of  a  white 
beard  sat  looking  up  at  Joey.  A 
brown  beagle  lay  at  his  side. 

"Yes,  they  were,"  said  Joev  slow- 
ly.  The  past  tense  made  him  wince. 

"Yes,  thev  were  fine  dogs  — good 
hunters  — and  fighters  too.  Fighters, 
that's  what  they  were.  Yes  sir,  you 
got  one  of  those  bloodhounds  out 
in  the  ...  He  broke  off  suddenly. 
"You  don't  look  so  good,  son.  Here, 
have  a  seat/' 


Joey  didn't  say  anything.  He  sat 
down  beside  the  brown  beagle. 
"Those  pictures— they're  sort  of  like 
memorials;  aren't  they?"  Joey  had 
trouble  getting  the  words  out. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  suppose  you  could 
sav  that,"  said  the  man,  nodding 
his  head.  "Why?  What  made  vou 
think  of  that?" 

"Nothing  really  ..." 

After    a     short    silence    the    man 
spoke    again.     "You     haven't     been 
growing    any    feathers    lately,    have 
you?"    he    asked.    Joev   couldn't   re- 
member  that  he  had. 

"Then  what's  that  thing  hiding 
under  your  coat?"  he  continued  with 
a  faint  smile. 

"Oh,  that!"  Joey  felt  like  he  had 
just  returned  from  another  world. 
He  unzipped  his  jacket  and  drew 
out  a  small  dove.  It  nervously  sur- 
veyed its  new  surroundings  with  quick 
jerks  of  its  head. 

"That's  a  cute  little  joker!"  said 
the  man.  He  seemed  to  be  thorough- 
ly amused.  "What's  the  matter  with 
him?" 

"I  think  he's  got  a  broken  wing, 
replied  Joey. 

T  see,"  said  the  man.  He  care- 
fully felt  the  bird's  wing.  "Too  bad. 
How'd  he  do  it?" 

"My  friend  and  I  found  him  in 
that  cannon  in  front  of  the  American 
Legion.  I  guess  we  sort  of  messed 
him  up  when  we  tried  to  get  him 
out,     answered  Joey,  frowning. 

"Don't  feel  bad,  consoled  the 
man.  "Those  birds  are  always  get- 
ting beat  up." 

How        come?"       asked      J<>e\  . 
"Doesn't  anvbodv  like  them?" 

"No  one  I  know,  answered  the 
man.  "People  have  a  way  of  dis- 
liking mourning  doves.  For  one 
thing  .  .  ." 

"Mourning    dove  — so    that's   what 
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they  call  this  one!"  exclaimed  Joey. 
He  looked  relieved.  "Sort  of  like 
the  dove  of  peace,  huh?" 

The  man  chuckled  to  himself.  "Yes, 
I  guess  you  could  say  that,"  he 
laughed. 

A  woman  across  the  room  sneezed 
into  the  newspaper  she  was  reading. 
She  slowly  lowered  it  and  scrutin- 
ized the  room  with  a  gaze  which 
froze  Joey  when  it  finally  fell  on 
him.  "What  a  disgusting  creature!" 
she  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  bird 
in  his  lap.  "How  on  earth  ..."  She 
shook  her  head  violently  and  threw 
the  paper  back  into  her  face.  Joey 
leaned  forward  and  squinted  at  the 
headlines.  TROOPS  ARE  CALLED 
UP,  it  read.  Beneath  it  in  the  woman's 
lap,  a  bulldog  eyed  him  suspiciously. 

'Nice  lady,"  said  the  man. 

"Yeah,"  replied  joey.  "Like  her 
dog." 

A  wail  from  one  of  the  back  rooms 
split  the  air.  It  was  drowned  out  by 
salvos  of  barks  from  deep  within  the 
building. 

"What  was  that  for?"  Joey  asked 
the  old  man. 

"Somebody's  dog  just  died,"  re- 
plied the  man.  "It's  funny  how  people 
can  get  attached  to  their  pets.' 

Joey  had  never  thought  of  it  that 
way  before.  "I  guess  that's  why 
somebody  put  all  of  these  pictures 
here  — so  we  could  remember  them 
after  they  died,"  he  said. 

"That  s  right,"  nodded  the  man. 
"That's  right."  He  looked  down  and 
smiled.  "My  dog  sure  seems  to  be 
interested  in  that  bird  of  yours," 
he  said,  nodding  down  at  Joey's 
lap.  He  took  his  dog  by  the  collar 
and  gently  held  him  back  as  he 
sniffed  the  bird  in  Joey's  hands. 
"Easy    boy,    take   it   nice   and  ..." 

Suddenly  the  dove  was  on  the 
floor,   furiously   straining  its  broken 


body  to  get  to  the  door.  Joey  dove 
frantically  after  the  bird",  but  the 
bulldog,  beat  him  to  it.  The  old 
man  held  Joey  back.  "It's  no  use," 
he  whispered.  In  a  few  tortured  min- 
utes it  was  all  over.  The  dog  jerked 
the  ball  of  feathers  one  last  time 
and  laid  it  noiselessly  down  on  the 
floor. 

"Oh,  my  poor  darling,"  cried  the 
woman  as  she  swept  the  bulldog 
up  in  her  arms.  "What  on  earth 
have  they  done  to  you? 

Joey  noticed  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance in  their  faces.  Now  they 
were  both  looking  at  him.  "And 
you  — the  nerve  of  bringing  a  filthy 
bird  like  that  in  here  so  that  it 
could  contaminate  my  baby!"  joey 
couldn't  tell  which  one  was  doing 
the  talking.  "You'll  be  lucky  if  I 
don't  sue  you!"  Joey  hadn't  realized 
until  that  moment  how  many  ani- 
mals there  were  in  the  room. 

Joey  looked  down  at  the  pile  of 
feathers.  "Excuse  me,"  hesaia,  walk- 
ing to  the  door.  On  the  wall  beside 
it  there  was  a  picture  of  a  bulldog. 
Joey  hadn't  noticed  it  before.  He 
stepped  out  on  the  sidewalk,  pulled 
the  door  closed  and  turned  around. 
A  huge  German  shepherd  was  star- 
ing him  in  the  face.  It  growled  fierce- 

It  s  all  right,  kid,  said  the  owner 
as  he  braced  himself  against  the  dog's 
pull  on  the  leash.  "It's  all  right.  Just 
act  friendly  and  he  won't  hurt  you." 

Joey  extended  a  trembling  hand 
and  patted  the  dog  with  hesitating 
strokes.  The  animal  shut  its  eyes 
and  leaned  into  every  stroke  of  Joey's 
hand. 

"See?  It's  all  in  the  way  you  look 
at  it,"  said  the  owner. 

"Yes,"  replied  Joey.  "I  see  what 
you  mean." 


Randolph  Pitts 


So  from  the  candles  save  the  burning  rain 

That  Dali's  horses  may  with  swiftness  fly 

And  my  mad  poems  may  have  their  own  domain 

"But  Innisfree  and  Out  is  not,"  you  cry. 

"Remember  that  your  bottles  full  of  wine, 

And  is  no  symbol  for  a  mothers  womb  — 

Surrealism  s  no  faith  to  enshrine  — 

Reality's  a  bride  and  you're  her  groom. 

But  in  the  bed  of  infamy  shell  touch 

A  wooden  man,  his  flesn  long-since  decayed  — 

I'm  bartering  away  my  soul  that  much 

For  wooden  nickels  in  your  cheap  arcade. 

And  following  the  storms  of  that  long  night, 

A  pool  of  wax  there'll  be  instead  of  light. 
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THE  POTOMAC  CANAL'S 
MAGNIFICENT  PAST 


Clay  Sassaman 

Less  than  ten  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, the  Potomac  River  plunges 
through  a  series  of  rapids  and  falls 
that  divide  the  upper  and  lower 
reaches  of  the  river.  Here  where 
the  water  descends  more  than  forty 
feet  is  the  location  for  scenic  Great 
Falls  Park. 

As  well  as  being  a  rustic  site 
for  a  Sunday  afternoon  picnic,  the 
park  is  also  a  historical  legacy  of 
George  Washington's  industrial  en- 
terprises. The  park  contains  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  extensive  records 
of  Washington's  attempts  to  create 
a  commercially  active  and  pros- 
perous community. 

The  western  section  of  the  park 
contains    the     remains     of    an    iron 
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foundry,  built  under  Washington's 
supervision.  Some  of  the  slag  left 
as  a  residue  from  the  foundry  can 
still  be  found  scattered  near  the 
crumbling  ruins.  Nearby  is  Wash- 
ington's mill.  The  mill  was  operated 
by  a  sluice  system  that  caught  over- 
flow water  from  the  Potomac  Canal. 
The  water  from  the  river  flowed 
down  the  canal,  through  the  sluice, 
and  over  the  millrace.  The  water 
still  falls  over  the  original  millrace, 
but  the  wheel  and  its  raison  d'etre 
are  gone. 

The  largest  single  ruin  of  the  park, 
and  the  most  important,  is  the  com- 
plex of  locks  and  towpaths  that 
once  made  up  the  Potomac  Canal. 
As    a    young    surveyor,    Washington 
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The  eastern  terminal  of  the  cana 


had  always  been  interested  in  a 
water  route  to  circumvent  the  falls 
and  connect  the  navigable  reaches 
of  the  Potomac  River.  He  envisioned 
unlimited  trade  with  the  West  along 
the  river.  Such  a  project  was  pro- 
posed to  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly in  1754  and  again  in  1772. 
In  1784  the  Potomac  Company  was 
incorporated;  and  in  1785  the  area 
was  explored  by  Washington  and  one 
of  his  good  friends,  Governor 
Thomas  Johnson  of  Maryland.  They 
surveyed  the  terrain  through  which 
the  canal  was  later  constructed. 

When  Congress  was  selecting  a 
possible  location  for  the  new  capital, 
Washington  supported  the  Potomac 
River  site  partially  because  of  the 
Potomac  River  Canal  which  was 
then    under    construction.     He    felt 
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that  since  the  city  would  have  direct 
water  communication  with  the 
West  it  could  easily  be  developed 
into  both  a  political  and  a  commer- 
cial center. 

The  canal  itself  consisted  of  five 
locks  (one  of  which  had  been  blasted 
out  of  solid  granite)  and  a  trench 
six  feet  deep  and  twenty-five  feet 
wide.  The  blasting  technique 
marked  an  engineering  first  in  Amer- 
ica, and  grappling  hooks  and  dyna- 
mite holes  are  still  visible  in  the 
sheer  face  of  the  granite  outcrop- 
ping. At  its  eastern  end  the  canal 
dropped  rapidly  through  a  series 
of  four  locks.  Here  at  the  terminal 
of  the  canal  was  the  site  of  Matilda- 
ville.  Washington  had  originally 
planned  to  develop  a  potentially 
active  commercial  center,  but  little 
construction  took  place.  All  that 
remains  now  are  the  ruins  of  a 
jail-house  that  was  erected  about 
1820.  The  town,  dependent  upon 
the     canal     for    its    existence,    died 


when  the  canal  stopped  function- 
ing in  1826. 

The  canal  opened  for  business  in 
1800.  It  operated  for  twenty-five 
years  until  competition  from  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  forced 
it  close  down.  The  Cheasapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  was  a  more  practical 
venture  that  circumvented  the  falls 
on  the  Maryland  side  and  ran  a 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  from 
Georgetown  directly  to  Cumber- 
land, Maryland.  Portage  through  the 
Potomac  Canal  was  eventually  re- 
routed through  the  newer  canal, 
leaving  the  original  one  to  deterio- 
rate. During  its  twenty-five  year 
existence,  however,  the  Potomac 
Canal  carried  more  than  ten  million 
dollars  worth  of  merchandise  past 
the  falls. 

Now  all  that  remains  of  the  once 
ambitious  projects  of  George  Wash- 
ington are  crumbling,  fallen  rocks 
and  a  narrow,  grassy  ditch  that 
stretches  through   Great    Falls  Park. 


Slack  water  below  the  falls 
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THE  WOLVES 

Richard  Gaspard  Illustrated  by  Jimmy  Hilton 

Twenty  slim  and  silent  wolves 
Came  padding  through  the  days. 
They  move  on  trails  of  earth  and  stone 
And'  enter  endless  ways. 

I 

The  smooth  undulations  on  the  lake 

Took  turns 

Sliding  the  morning  sunbeams 

To  each  other. 

Centuries  ago 

The  jungle  crept  to  the  lake's  edge, 

Pushing  the  dirt  before  it. 

Small  avalanches 

Muddied  the  graceful  waters 

And  plunged  the  paw  print  of  a  wolf 

Into  the  cold  fathoms. 

Yum  Kax,  god  of  the  harvest, 

Was  unmoved  by  the  strength  of  the  vines. 

His  stone  forehead  would  never  lean 

Toward  the  shimmering  surface. 

His  solemn  visage  would  never 

Grace  the  blue  depths. 

But  the  upturned  face 

Never  saw  the  encircling  earth 

That  already  had  touched  his  solid  chin. 

The  wolf  prowled  around  the  edge  of  the  stone  face 

Then  made  its  way  into  the  jungle. 
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The  tumbleweeds  rolled 

Before  the  constant  winds. 

The  dust  of  the  desert 

Swirled  around  the  saguaro 

And  followed  the  tumbling  bushes. 

The  wolf  print  was  erodecf  by  the  swirling  eddies. 

The  sheer  rock  face  rose  unmarred 

Save  by  a  depression  in  the  sandstone  wall: 

A  cavern,  that  housed  a  huddled  town. 

A  few  buildings, 

Constructed  of  that  same  substance 

That  whirled 

In  red  clouds. 

The  people  had  come  and  gone. 

The  wolf  that  moved  through  the  wilderness 
Sniffed  at  the  base  of  the  building. 
Then  turned  and  loped  into  the  darkness. 

Ill 


The  cars  roared  on  Madison  Avenue. 

A  plethora  of  lights 

Illuminated  the  night  sky. 

Towering  shadows  of  steel 

Soared  into  the  blackness.    • 

The  money  floated  in  wine  bottles. 

In  ginger  ale  cans, 

In  sewers. 

The  wolf  tracks  were  washed  awa\ 

By  the  morning  rain 

And  covered  with  liquid  concrete. 

The  clanging  ball  demolished  buildings 

Faster  than  the  elements. 

The  jungle  and  the  earth  and  the  wind  and  the  sand 

Would  inner  push  aside  this  monument. 

This  pincushion  of  steel 

Perched  on  Manhattan  Island. 

The  wolf  turned  and  slid  into  the  shadows. 
His  light  tread  echoed  quietly  for  a  moment 
And  then  was  e( 
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THE  CALTROP 


Clay  Sassaman 


Like  "The  Plentiful  Year,"  his 
first  Penman  short  story,  Clay  has 
drawn  upon  tfie  rich  source  of  ma- 
terial he  found  while  living  four 
years  in  Kyrenia,  Cyprus,  as  in- 
spiration for  "The  Caltrop. "  This 
time,  however,  our  Non-Fiction 
Editor  has  focused  on  people  who 
are  not  directly  involved  with  eitlier 
the  Greek  underground  or  the  British 
rule. 

The  house  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
turned  upside  down.  Karl  nearly 
tripped  over  a  wooden  packing  crate 
as  he  stepped  through  the  door  into 
the  main  nail.  He  closed  the  door 
behind  him  and  walked  into  the  liv- 
ing room.  The  china  was  lying  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  in  neat  piles, 
and  the  china  closet  in  the  corner 
lay  bare.  The  pictures  had  been 
taken  off  the  walls,  and  the  carpets 
had  been  rolled  up.  Everywhere 
there  were  boxes  naif-packed  or 
nailed  shut. 

In  the  kitchen  the  cupboards  were 
all  open.  The  pots  and  pans  were 
on  the  table;  the  glasses  were 
stacked  in  columns.  His  mother's 
collection  of  wrought-iron  trivets 
was  on  the  floor.  Upstairs  he  could 
hear  a  banging  and  a  crashing  in 
the  master  bedroom.  He  ran  up  the 
stairs  to  find  out  what  was  happen- 
ing. 

He  had  only  left  the  house  a 
few  hours  earlier  to  go  swimming 
with  his  uncle  at  Six-Mile  Beach. 
When  he  left,  everything  had  been 
normal.  His  father  was  sitting  in 
the  living  room  reading  as  he  did 
every  Saturday  afternoon,  and  his 
mother    was    sewing.    He    hadn't 


Illustrated  by  R.  B.  Snyder 

stayed  at  the  beach  very  long  be- 
cause the  sun  was  hot,  and  there 
was  no  shelter  there.  He  and  his 
uncle  had  only  stopped  for  a  few 
minutes  in  Kyrenia  to  change  buses. 
Uncle  Stephen  lived  a  few  miles 
closer  to  Kyrenia  and  got  off  the 
bus    about   ten  minutes  before  Karl. 

Still,  Karl  hadn't  been  gone  long. 

He  burst  into  his  parents'  bed- 
room and  saw  his  mother  sitting 
on  the  floor  stuffing  clothing  from 
the  dresser  into  a  paper  bag.  She 
was  short  and  had  close-cut  gray 
hair.  She  looked  so  pathetic  the 
way  she  was  trying  to  put  so  much 
into  the  small  brown  paper  shop- 
ping bag.  She  looked  up  quickly 
at  him. 

"Karl,  you're  home!  Start  packing. 
We  don't  have  much  time.' 

"What's  wrong  mother?  What's 
happening?" 

There  s  no  time  now  to  explain; 
it  all  happened  too  quickly.  Just 
pack  the  valuable  things  first.  We 
must  take  everything  we  can  cam . 
Even  if  we  can  come  back,  they  11 
take  everything  that  we  leave  be- 
hind." 

"Come  back?  Where  are  we  going? 
Why?" 

"There's  no  time  to  explain,  Karl. 
Your  father  will  be  back  for  us  in 
a  little  while.  We  must  be  ready 
to  leave  then." 

"But  .  .  ." 

"Don't  ask  questions.  Hurry." 

He  walked  into  his  room.  He 
couldn't  understand  what  was  hap- 
pening. He  pulled  open  the  window. 
There  was  nothing  outside  that 
looked  ominous.  There  were  no  gun- 
shots,   no   smoke   rising   in   the   sky. 
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no  cries  or  screams.  There  had  been 
nothing  strange  at  the  beach  or  in 
the  town.  He  could  see  all  the  way 
to  Kyrenia,  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
mosque,  and  beyond  to  the  clear 
blue  waters  of  the  sea.  He  half 
expected  to  see  thick  black  clouds 
of  smoke  rising  from  the  town  mar- 
ket place  or  hear  the  staccato  fire 
of  a  terrorist  attack,  but  there  was 
nothing. 

He  turned  to  face  the  mirror  be- 
hind him,  but  there  was  only  the 
face  of  an  eighteen  year  old  boy 
whose  brown  eyes  looked  a  little 
startled  and  confused.  He  was  tall 
for  an  Armenian  — about  five  feet 
eight  inches  tall  — and  thin.  He  had 
dark  hair  that  was  long  enough  to 
curl  over  his  forehead.  His  hands 
were  clean,  and  his  nails  were  neat- 
ly trimmed. 

He  opened  his  dresser  and  slowly 
started  to  pull  his  clothes  out  of  the 
drawers.  He  emptied  the  top  drawer 
and  then  stopped,  wondering  what 
he  was  doing,  and  why.  He  walked 
over  to  his  closet  and  took  out  the 
tennis  racket  he  had  won  in  the 
Coca-Cola  contest.  He  had  practiced 
for  months  just  to  win  that  contest; 
but  on  the  final  day  as  he  waited 
for  the  competition  to  start,  he  felt 
violently  sick  to  his  stomach.  He 
told  his  father  that  he  couldn't  go 
on,  but  his  father  had  insisted.  Karl 
remembered  rushing  to  the  restroom 
after  his  turn  with  his  father  shout- 
ing, "You  can  do  better  than  that, 
Karl!" 

When  he  had  only  come  in  third 
place  and  won  the  tennis  racket, 
his  father  was  furious.  All  during 
the  drive  home  his  father  had  told 
him  how  he  could  have  done  better 
if  he  had  only  tried  harder.  His 
mother  sat   quietly  in  the  back  seat 


and    asked    him   if  he  were  feeling 
better  «very  ten  minutes. 

He  dropped  the  racket  on  the  bed 
and  reached  for  his  clock  on  the 
bed  stand.  That  was  valuable.  It 
would  have  to  go  with  him  — wherever 
that  was. 

He  heard  a  car  pull  into  the  drive- 
way. It  must  be  his  father,  he 
thought.  He  ran  down  the  steps  and 
into  the  yard.  His  father  stepped 
out  of  the  car  with  a  grave  look 
on  his  face. 

"What's  wrong;  why  doesn't 
mother  tell  me  anything?" 

"Let's  go  inside,  Karl." 

They  walked  into  the  house,  and 
Karl's  mother  came  down  from  her 
packing. 

"Ted,  did  you  find  out  anything 
new?" 

"Karl  must  know,  Sara.  I  will 
start  from  the  beginning."  He 
walked  back  and  forth  across  the 
living  room  with  his  still  unlit  pipe 
dangling  from  his  mouth. 

"About  five  hours  ago  a  riot 
broke  out  in  Nicosia.  Something 
about  an  EOKA  man  being  arrested 
by  the  British.  Somebody  shot  into 
a  crowd  of  onlookers  and  killed  a 
young  boy.  The  crowd  attacked  the 
British  soldiers,  killed  two  of  them 
I  think;  and  now  they're  looting  and 
burning  all  the  British  buildings  in 
the  city.  They've  set  fire  to  the 
police  station;  and  from  what  I've 
heard,  they're  marching  toward  the 
Turkish  quarter  now  — if  they 
haven't  already  gotten  there.  Your 
mother  and  I  heard  all  this  on  the 
radio  at  three,  but  I  went  into 
Kyrenia  this  afternoon  to  find  out 
anything  else  I  could.  Sabri  said 
that  if  the  fighting  spreads  he's 
prepared  to  lead  the  Turks  against 
the  rioters.  There  is  already  rumor 
that  the  underground  in  Famagusta 
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is  starting  a  riot  near  the  harbor, 
and  there  are  reports  the  EOKA 
is  starting  its  final  attack  on  the 
British." 

"Why  must  we  leave?  They  won't 
harm  ns.  We  have  never  taken 
sides." 

"We  can't  be  in  the  middle  when 
the  shooting  starts.  When  they  start 
burning  with  their  torches,  they 
don't  stop  to  ask  whose  side  we're 
on.  Haven  t  you  ever  seen  the  mad- 
ness of  these  people?  No,  you 
weren't  even  born  then." 

"But  why  us?" 

"They  don't  want  us  on  the  island. 
They  would  just  as  soon  be  rid  of 
us  as  well  as  the  Turks.  We're  .in 
the  middle,  and  we're  in  the  way. 
Besides,  we're  wealthier  and  more 
successful;  and  they  resent  it.  That's 
the  way  it  was  before." 

"It  was  different  then.  It  was 
an  invasion  by  the  Turks.  They 
weren't  even  the  same  people.  How- 
can  you  say  it's  the  same?" 

"Don't  tell  me  how  it  was.  Yon 
weren't  even  born  then.  I  know; 
I  was  there.  I  saw  them  kill  my 
brothers  and  sisters  and  your 
mother's  parents.  Then  thev  burned 
the  bodies.  If  I  had  moved  an  inch 
when  that  soldier  walked  by,  I 
would  have  been  lined  up  and 
butchered  too.  He  thought  I  had 
drowned  in  the  gutter.  I  lived 
through  it,  so  don  t  you  tell  me 
what  it  was  like." 

"But  don't  you  see,  these  people 
are  ..." 

"Don't  argue  with  me.  Now  go 
upstairs  and  pack." 

Karl  went  sullenly  upstairs  to 
his  room.  He  didn't  think  the  Greeks 
would  become  the  animals  his  father 
imagined.  The  British  would  protect 
the  people  who  weren't  involved  in 
the  fighting.  They  had  to.  He  knew 


he  couldn't  convince  his  father  of 
it  though.  He  stuffed  what  he  could 
into  the  suitcase  and  looked  around 
the  room  one  more  time. 

"Karl,  hurry  up.  Your  father  has 
the  car  out  front.  We  must  leave 
now." 

"I'm  coming." 

He  hurried  downstairs.  His 
mother  waited  until  he  was  outside, 
and  then  she  closed  the  windows 
and  the  curtains.  Taking  one  last 
look  around,  she  locked  the  door  and 
put  the  key  in  her  purse. 

His  father  sat  anxiously  behind 
the  wheel.  As  soon  as  they  were 
all  in  the  car,  he  pulled  away 
from  the  curb  and  started  up  the 
road  toward  the  airport  outside  of 
Nicosia. 

"Have  you  talked  to  Uncle 
Steven?"  Karl  asked  his  father. 
"What  is  he  going  to  do?" 

"I  don't  know,  Karl.  I  didn't 
have  time  to  call  on  him." 

"He  doesn't  live  far.  Let's  turn 
around  and  find  out  his  plans." 

"We  don't  have  time.  Besides, 
there's  no  room  for  him  and  his 
wife  in  the  car  even  if  he  does 
want  to  leave.  We  already  have 
enough  in  the  car  now.  He  can 
take  care  of  himself." 

"Do  you  think  thev  will  kill  him? 
You  said  they  will  kill  all  the  for- 
eigners." 

'I  don't  know.  Let's  not  talk  about 
it.  There's  nothing  I  could  have  done 
for  him;    God   knows  I  wanted  to." 

"He  lives  right  in  the  Greek  quar- 
ter too.  It  won't  take  them  long 
to  get  to  him.  His  house  will 
probably  be  the  first." 

"What's  done  is  done.  Steven's 
life  is  his  responsibility.  I  can't 
be  expected  to  look  after  him.  Now 
just   forget   it  — forget  everything." 

(Continued on  Page  /"> 
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SAVE  THE  BURNING  CANDLES 
FROM  THE  RAIN 


Carol  Fontein 

Carol  drew  the  setting  of  "Save  the 
Burning  Candles  from  the  Rain" from 
the  farm  in  West  Virginia  that  her 
family  owns.  A  family  much  like  the 
Kelleys  exists  too,  but  Carol  insists 
that  the  actual  incidents  of  her  story 
never  occurred. 

Mrs.  Kellev  was  so  small  and  frail 
that  Carla  often  wondered  how  she 
survived  through  thirteen  children 
much  less  the  hard  life  she  had  lived 
for  some  fortv-odd  years.  Her  voice 
had  a  scratchy  deepness  that  was 
barely  noticed  in  its  usual  lowness. 
Mrs.  Kellev  wasn't  really  the  typical, 
sweet,  country  mother.  She  was  a 
sturdy  woman  whose  language  and  ac- 
tions had  hardened  to  fit  her  fulltime 
occupation  of  country  housewife. 

Sitting  there  on  the  front  porch, 
Carla  thought  about  the  first  time  she 
had  met  Mrs.  Kellev,  a  year  ago  today 
on  her  own  birthday.  At  least  there 
had  been  something  to  get  excited 
about  then.  She  had  stopped  off  at 
the  Kellev  s  to  inquire  about  boarding 
her  horse,  Colonel,  which  was  her 
birthdav  present  that  year.  Seeing  the 
house  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  Carla 
had  pictured  it  as  a  stately  manor- 
house  with  thick  red  carpets  and 
sparkling  chandeliers.  She  laughed 
now.  How  wrong  she  had  been!  She 
remembered  noticing  a  Shetland  ponv 
grazing  among  the  cows.  At  least  ne'fl 
nave  some  company,  she  had  thought. 
She  remembered  getting  out  of  her 
car,  dashing  to  the  front  porch  to 
escape  the  torrents  of  rain  and  near- 
ly falling  in  the  process.  Funny  that 
it    should     be     raining    today,     she 


Illustrated  by  Jean  Kephart 

thought.  She  remembered  that  she 
had  noticed  the  poor  condition  of  the 
fences  when  a  lanky,  sandy-haired 
boy  opened  the  door. 

'Hello,  is  your  mother  or  father 
in?  Id  like  to  speak  to  them  about 
boarding  a  horse.''  She  guessed  that 
he  was  around  eighteen,  but  she 
doubted  that  he  knew  much  about 
anything. 

'HTo.  I'm  Topper  Kellev.  I  .  .  .  ." 
Before  he  could  finish,  he  had  been 
interrupted. 

''Topper,  ain't  you  got    nuff  sense 

to  let    this   poor  thing  in?  Can't  ya 

see  it's  rainin    out  there?  How'd  ya 

ever     spect   to  catch  ya   self  a  girl 

less  you're  p'lite  to  them?" 

Carla  had  just  stood  there  agape, 
not  knowing  what  to  do  and  rather 
embarrassed  for  Topper. 

"Well,  I  don't  spose  you  came 
here  to  show  me  your  gold  fillin's; 
so  why  don't  va  shut  your  mouth 
and  come  on  in  and  set  ya  self  down?" 

Carla  snapped  her  mouth  shut  and 
followed  Mrs.  Kellev  into  the  small 
living  room.  Before  she  could  intro- 
duce herself,  Mrs.  Kellev  had  begun 
again. 

"Now,  what  brings  you  here?  And 
in  such  dang  weather  too! 

"Well,  I'm  Carla  ..." 

"Yea,  I  knows  who  v'are.  Y  alls 
the  family  who's  got  that  cabin  on 
up  the  road  apiece.  Word  gets  spread 
pretty  quick    round  here. 

Carla  smiled  as  she  remembered 
that  she  had  offered  them  thirtv  dol- 
lars a  month  for  board  and  feed,  but 
Mrs.  Kellev  wouldn't  take  anything. 

"It   don  t  take  no  work  to  keep  a 
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horse  when  ya  already  got  a  pony 
and  cows.  We  use  our  own  feed, 
and  sides  there's  always  some  extra." 

She  had  finally  agreed  to  letting 
Carla  give  the  younger  boys  a  dollar 
a  week  for  checking  on  Colonel.  That 
was  the  way  the  Kelleys  were,  she 
mused.  They  had  never  asked  for  all 
they  could  have,  only  as  much  as 
they  thought  fair.  Even  now,  she 
knew  that  thirty  dollars  a  month 
would  help  a  lot.  How  silly  they 
were! 

Looking  back  on  that  first  meet- 
ing, Carla  wondered  if  it  had  really 
been  only  a  year.  So  much  had  hap- 
pened in  that  short  interval.  It  was 
all  so  normal  now,  spending  as  much 
of  the  summer  up  here  with  her  parents 
as  she  could.  Even  Mrs.  Kelley  no 
longer  seemed  strange.  Carla  still 
laughed  at  her  sometimes,  but  she 
never  laughed  as  often  as  at  first. 
She  had  known  them  through  all 
those  hurried  weekends  when  sne  had 
barely  time  to  come  and  go  the  150 
miles  from  school  or  spend  any  time 
riding  Colonel.  Now  in  July,  she  was 
going  to  make  up  for  it. 

She  hadn't  planned  on  being  here 
this  July,  and  especially  today;  but 
last  week  her  mother  had  told  her 
she  had  to  come  up  here. 

"Carla,  dear,  I  m  so  terribly  sorry. 
Your  father  had  made  other  plans  for 
us  for  the  day,  and  you  know  we 
can't  break  them  for  your  birthday." 

"Just  for  your  birthday,"  she 
mimicked.  It  had  always  been  that 
way,  but  before  there  had  been  friends 
to  ease  the  hurt.  Now  there  was  no 
one,  except  maybe  the  Kelleys;  and 
they  really  didn  t  count. 

I  want  vou  to  go  up  to  the  Kel- 


u  yc 
I'll 


are. 


ley's   so   I'll   know   where  you 
There  had  been  no  alternative. 

"Why,  on  my  eighteenth  birthday, 
am  I   stuck   here.  This  July  22nd  is 


just  like  last  July  22nd.  The  same 
rain  and  the  same  front  porch.  It's 
just  the  same;  only  this  year  it's 
worse." 

The  creaking  hinges  announced  the 
arrival  of  Ricky.  He  waddled  across 
the  front  porch  and  sat  down  be- 
side her.  In  his  three-year-old  garble 
he  offered  her  a  drink  of  his  ginger 
ale. 

"No,  thank  you,  Ricky.  It's  too 
dreary  a  day  tor  ginger  ale,"  she 
sighed.  "Ginger  ale  is  for  happy 
days." 

"Well,  what's  the  matter  with  today 
being  a  happy  day?" 

Carla  glanced  over  her  shoulder  to 
see  who  had  spoken.  It  was  only 
Mrs.  Kelley.  Carla  sighed  again,  not 
daring  to   express  her  true  feelings. 

"  'Cept  that  it's  raining,  and  ya 
ain't  got  nothin'  to  do.  Why  don't 
ya  help  Topper  chase  them  darn  cows 
outta  the  corn  field.  Saddle  up  Colonel 
if  ya  want.  It'll  do  ya  good.  Topper, 
run   long  and  fetch  the  tack." 

Carla  decided  she  might  as  well,  so 
she  rose  slowly,  dusted  off  her  Levis, 
and  started  listlessly  for  the  paddock. 
She  caught  hold  of  Colonel's  halter 
and  waited  for  Topper  to  bring  the 
tack. 

"You  fix  the  saddle  while  I  do  the 
bridle,"  she  directed  when  he  arrived. 
As  soon  as  he  was  through,  he  hopped 
into  the  tractor  and  headed  off  toward 
the  north  pasture. 

Carla  felt  even  gloomier  than  ever 
as  she  swung  into  the  saddle.  It 
simply  wasn't  fair  that  she  should 
be  left  here.  People  around  here  were 
so  dull  and  simple.  She  ought  to  be 
out  with  her  friends,  having  fun. 

"Fool  cows.  How  the  heck  do  they 
spect   us   to   grow   any  corn  if  they 
keep  tearin'   down  the  fences?  How 
do  they,  huh?" 

(Continued  on  Page  47) 


SNOW- STEPS 


Ktti  Jefferson 


Illustrated  by  Jimmy  Hilton 


lake  another  footstep,  break  the  glassy  snow 
will  walk  behind  you,  though  you  will  not  know; 
11  step  into  your  tracks,  following  in  line- 
here  will  be  just  one  trail  showing,  yours  and  mine. 

here  will  be  just  one  sound,  piercing  through  the  gray, 

^atterine  the  crystal  of  transparent  day; 

here  will  be  a  crackling  with  your  frozen  pace- 

^  ill  be  as  silent  as  the  treetop  lace. 
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CHILD'S  ROOM 

Sue  Cline 

Illustrated  by  Celia  Strain 


I. 


Once  a  wind  chime 
dangles  now  as  dead  rhyme, 

footnote  to  my  life. 
Unbalanced,  it  is  wrought 
inspired  by  lyric  thought 

but  bent  in  banal  strife. 
Precarious  milky  prism 
in  sculptured  spiritualism, 

impotent  dull  knife. 


II. 


Silently  the  mechanical  dial 
glares  its  motionless  denial  — 

cogwheel  heart  is  dead. 
Collecting  dust,  forgotten  dignity 
manifests  innate  iniquity 

electric  runs  instead. 
Eternally  the  hands  point 
like  knuckles  out  of  joint 

ten  o'clock,  but  unread. 
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WHAT  THE  NEW  U.S.  COINS 
ARE   REALLY  WORTH 


Bill  Prick 


Bill  Price,  who  has  been  collecting 
coins  for  several  years,  has  written 
this  personal  essay  in  reponse  to  the 
Government's  newly  established  coin- 
age policy.  When  not  working  on  his 
coins,  Bifl  devotes  his  time  to  instru- 
mental music  or  liis  many  club  activi- 
ties. He  hopes  to  attend  Ohio  State 
next  year. 


United  States  money  was  put  on 
the  gold  standard  by  the  Gold  Stand- 
ard Act  of  1900,  which  opened  the 
way  for  gold  coins  to  circulate  freely  in 
America.  Before  World  War  I  the  value 
of  gold  bullion  was  equal  to  the  value 
of  gold  coined  into  money.  Then,  on 
March  6,  1933,  President  Roosevelt 
issued  an  order  which  took  us  off  the 
gold  standard.  We  had  been  on  the 
silver  standard  from  1933  to  1965 
when  the  United  States  Government 
decided  to  discontinue  the  mintage 
of  silver  coins  and  to  begin  production 
of  new  ones  composed  of  nickel  and 
copper.  This  controversial  decision 
has  aroused  much  resentment  among 
those  Americans  who  have  grown 
accustomed  to  the  true  silver  '  ring" 
of  the  traditional  United  States  coins. 
The  main  reason  for  the  Government's 
action  was  to  alleviate  the  present 
silver  shortage  as  well  as  the  national 
coin  shortage.  It  is  rather  obvious 
now  that  even  though  the  Government 
has  alleviated  the  silver  shortage, 
the  disadvantages  of  putting  the  new 
coins  in  circulation  far  outweigh  the 
advantages. 

The  introduction  of  the  new,  non- 
silver  United  States  coins  into  circu- 


lation could  very  easily  cause  the  pre- 
sent coin  shortage  to  become  worse 
that  it  already  is.  As  Gresham's  law 
says,  "Bad  money  drives  good  money 
out  of  circulation."  In  this  case,  silver 
is  much  more  valuable  than  the  cupro- 
nickel  alloy  used  in  the  new  coins. 
Since  people  have  become  used  to 
silver  coins  in  circulation,  they  nat- 
urally have  a  tendency  to  reject  the 
new  ones  mainly  because  they  look, 
feel,  and  sound  like  counterfeits. 
Therefore,  many  people  might  easily 
get  the  idea  tnat  they  should  hold 
part  or  all  of  the  silver  coins  that 
pass  through  their  hands.  If  this 
hoarding  of  silver  occurs,  most  of  the 
silver  coins  would  quickly  disappear 
from  circulation.  This,  then,  would 
put  the  Government  in  a  very  bad 
position  as  it  would  have  a  much 
more  severe  coin  shortage  on  its 
hands  coupled  with  the  loss  of  a 
large  amount  of  silver  bullion. 

The  new  coins  cost  the  Government 
much  more  to  make  (excluding  cost 
of  materials)  than  the  old  ones  did. 
Since  the  coins  are  of  the  sandwich 
type,  expense  mounts  because  the  me- 
tal strips  from  which  coin  blanks 
are  punched  must  now  be  made  in 
three  layers.  Then  the  layers  must 
be  fused  together  before  the  coins 
can  be  struck  off.  After  the  blanks 
have  been  punched,  the  old  method 
of  melting  the  scraps  and  reusing  the 
metal  cannot  be  immediately  used. 
The  three  layers  must  first  be  separ- 
ated and  then  melted  down.  Thus, 
two  stages  have,  been  added  to  the 
process— the  fusing  of  the  layers  and 
the  separation  of  scrap  material.  The 
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new  processes  take  much  more  time, 
labor,  and  cost  than  the  previous 
methods  did. 

The  new  silverless  coins  are  a  great 
help  to  counterfeiters.  The  coins 
certainly  do  look  quite  "unnatural" 
compared  with  the  old  ones,  and 
they  sound  "dead"  as  do  real  coun- 
terfeits. In  the  first  place,  illegal 
money-makers  will  have  a  much  easier 
time  fooling  the  public  as  they  no 
longer  have  to  worry  about  looks  or 
sound.  In  the  second  place,  counter- 
feiters can  make  more  "fakes"  be- 
cause of  the  reduced  cost  of  making 
coins  illegally.  For  example,  they 
might  flatten  a  nickel  slightly  and 
restrike  it  to  produce  a  quarter  and 
then  add  a  copper  stain  on  the  edge  by 
electrolysis   or    some  other   method. 

Also  alarming  is  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
found  hollowed-out  genuine  Ameri- 
can coins  in  the  possession  of  Russian 
spies.  A  hollowed-out  coin  of  this 
type  has  a  deadened  "ring"  which 
is  noticeably  different  than  that  of 
one  of  the  traditional  silver  coins. 
It  is,  however,  similar  to  that  of  the 
new  sandwich  coins.  Where  one  could 
easily  detect  such  a  hollowed-out  coin 
before  the  new  ones  appeared,  this  is 
virtually  impossible  now. 

In  the  past,  and,  in  fact,  since 
George  Washington's  administration, 
there  has  not  been  any  major  change 
in  coinage  of  the  importance  of  the 
present  one.  United  States  coins  of 
the  past  have  always  had  an  intrinsic 
value  to  the  American  public  as  well 
as  the  world.  People  had  good  reason 
for  having  confidence  in  American 
coinage  because  gold  is  gold  and 
silver  is  silver  no  matter  what  form 
they  are  in.  However,  the  new  coins 
have  only  token   value.  In  fact,  in- 


dustrially, the  value  of  the  metals 
in  a  new  "sandwich"  quarter  comes 
to  a  total  of  only  about  two  cents! 
In  other  words,  they  are  only  tokens 
similar  to  those  issued  by  a  trans- 
portation company.  The  new  coins 
leave  nothing  in  which  Americans 
can  have  confidence  except  a  so- 
called  "guarantee"  by  the  Federal 
Government  that  they  will  always 
buy  just  as  much  as  silver  coins. 
This  guarantee  is  valid  at  present 
only  because  the  Government  says 
it  is  and  has  a  bullion  supply  which 
is  sufficient  (at  present)  to  back  it 
up.  However,  since  the  Government 
is  shipping  a  large  amount  of  bullion 
to  foreign  countries  for  trade  and 
foreign  aid  purposes,  it  may  soon  not 
have  enough  left  to  make  good  its 
guarantee. 

As  Americans,  we  have  always  been 
able  to  feel  proud  of  our  nation's 
coinage,  but  who  can  be  proud  of  a 
coin  which  is  in  realitv  a  legallv- 
minted     counterteit   r 

Also,  one  must  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  America's  many  coin  col- 
lectors. Coin  collectors  don't  like  the 
idea  of  collecting  "tokens"  instead 
of  coins.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
most  tokens  are  generally  very  simi- 
lar if  not  identical.  The  new  coins 
are  no  real  exception.  They  bear  no 
mint  marks,  and  future  plans  are,  as 
it  is  rumored,  to  even  eliminate  dates. 
These  two  items  on  a  coin  consti- 
tute probably  the  main  source  of 
enjoyment  received  by  the  nation's 
2,500,000  numismatists. 

As  an  avid  coin  collector  mvself, 
I  hope  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  soon  see  in  its  decision  a 
major  error  and  correct  it  by  with- 
drawing the  new  silverless  coins  from 
circulation. 


DAWNING 

Elin  Mullenix 
Illustrated  by  Claudia  Stewart 

Slowly  the  young  girl  awoke 

To  see  the  dawn 

Before  it  broke. 

Beside  her  in  the  dark 

He  lay 

And  fast  asleep 

Awaited  day. 

She  rose  up  softly 

To  her  knees 

And  looked  into  his  face. 

His  hair  was  dark 

And  straight  and  long 

And  tumbled  out  of  place. 

When  soft  she  kissed  him 

He  awoke 

And  looked  into  her  eyes; 

Together 

They  rose  up 

And  went 

To  watch  the  sun 

Arise. 
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TO  MY  FRIEND  JOHN  ALLSTON 


Rick  Brandt 

Rick 's  "To  My  Friend  John  Allston" 
is  a  new  form  of  fiction  for  Penman. 
Instead  of  the  traditional  narrative 
style  of  short  story,  Rick  chose  to 
write  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a 
friend.  The  friend  in  the  story  is  not 
completely  fictionalized  nor  is  the 
suicide. 

I  realize  it's  been  a  while  since  I 
last  wrote  to  yon,  but  .  .  .  wrote  to 
you?  Why,  I  don't  suppose  I  ever 
wrote  to  you  except  maybe  some 
notes  in  junior  high  school  classes; 
but  you  probably  remember  me,  any- 
way. After  all,  we  used  to  have  plenty 
of  classes  together.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  could  really  call  them 
classes,  though.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  educational,  but  we  never 
learned  anything  because  we  never 
applied  ourselves.  At  least  I  never 
applied  myself;  and  the  teachers 
weren't  strict  enough,  orelsethey'd 
have  forced  me  to  do  my  work.  Not 
only  did  the  teachers  allow  me  to 
skip  assignments;  but  when  I  turned 
my  work  in,  it  wasn't  even  work.  It 
was  sort  of  like  using  a  snap-tie  in- 
stead of  taking  the  effort  to  make  a 
Windsor  knot.  I  never  learned  any- 
thing, but  I  would  have  if  my  teacn- 
ers  had  made  me  learn  or  if  I  hadn't 
been  working  on  back  assignments  all 
the  time. 

Anyway,  I  remember  you  — a  short, 
impish  guy  with  a  flat-top  that  always 
corkscrewed  and  a  wide  monkey- 
smile.  You  sure  used  that  smile  a 
whole  lot,  always  clowning  around 
and  making  wisecracks  during  classes. 
It  sure  was  fun,  but  I  guess  that's 
finished  now  since  you're  dead. 
Things  aren't  the  same  anymore,  and 


Illustrated  by  Celia  Strain 

all   I    ever  find  myself  doing  now    is 
looking  back  over  old  memories. 

I  suppose  all  that  is  done  and  over 
with  as  the  past  always  is,  but  I 
always  like  to  think  back  on  it.  I 
guess  you  remember  most  of  that 
anyway  because  a  lot  of  it  happened 
when  we  were  together  — like  those 
field  trips  Mr.  Randell  used  to  take 
us  on.  The  trip  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  instance— you  remember  — 
the  place  where  the  elevators  cover 
ten  Floors  in  two  seconds  and  each 
telephone  booth  is  reserved  for  a  news 
correspondent  from  an  important 
world  paper.  Remember  how  you  and 
I  snuck  off  from  the  rest  of  the  class 
on  a  trip  of  our  own  and  watched 
the  T.V.  cameras  being  set  up  for 
some  conference  or  speech  or  some- 
thing? How  about  the  time  we  went 
to  the  Department  of  Interior,  and  von 
and  I  watched  a  movie  in  the  audi- 
torium while  Mr.  Randell  was  trying 
to  find  us  in  the  cafeteria?  That  was 
great.  We  got  back  to  school  almost 
an  hour  late  because  the  whole  class 
was  scattered  throughout  the  muse- 
um, and  Mr.  Randell  couldn't  find 
more  than  one  or  two  of  us  at  a 
time.  Boy,  did  we  ever  get  into  trou- 
ble on  those  trips! 

But  like  I  said,  all  that  is  done 
and  gone;  and  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference  now.  Still,  we  had  so  much 
fun  I  just  can't  see  why  we  had  to 
separate.  You  shouldn't  have  left  me 
like  that.  Didn't  you  ever  learn  any- 
thing about  friendship?  Von  ve  es- 
caped all  the  teachers  and  assign- 
ments, but  I  face  hell  even  day.  I 
sit  through  history,  algebra,  and 
Latin;  and  my  ears  turn  red  hot.  I 
never  do  the  homework,  but  I  keep 
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telling  myself  that  I'll  catch  up.  I 
even  tell  my  teachers  that  I'm  turn- 
ing over  a  new  leaf  and  all  my  back 
assignments  will  be  coming  in  soon. 
It  gets  so  bad  that  I  can't  keep  my 
eyelids  apart;  and  I  feel  so  rotten  I 
wish  I  could  cry,  but  I  can't.  My 
eyes  dried  up  when  I  was  ten  years 
old,  and  the  last  time  I  cried  was 
just  before  my  eleventh  birthday. 

You  see,  I  cried  too.  They  weren't 
happy  tears;  I've  never  cried  happy 
tears.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  baa;  I 
wasn't  trying  to  get  into  trouble. 
I  mean,  I  was  the  birthday  boy; 
and  that's  supposed  to  be  special.  I 
just  wanted  to  be  treated  a  little 
special.  All  week  long  I  bounced 
happily  through  the  house  because 
Sunday  I  was  going  to  have  a  party. 
Mom  baked  a  cake;  and  finally  Sun- 
day came,  my  birthday.  Dad  was  sick. 
He'd  gotten  out  of  the  hospital  only 
the  week  before;  and  now  it  looked 
like  he'd  have  to  go  back.  He  hadn't 
fully  recovered  from  his  operation. 
Dad  said  his  wound  was  bleeding.  I 
was  downhearted.  Mom  said  there'd 
be  no  party,  and  I  talked  back.  But 
Mom  had  the  last  word  and  closed 
the  argument  as  she  walked  out  the 
door.  I  didn't  move.  I  didn't  even 
want  to  run  to  my  room  to  cry  be- 
cause then  she'd  have  heard  me  sob- 
bing all  through  the  house.  I  just 
stood  there  in  the  kitchen  and  cried. 
Maybe  I  cried  because  my  mother 
scared  me.  Maybe  I  was  hurt  not  to 
have  a  party.  I  don't  know,  maybe 
I  was  crying  because  I'd  been  selfish. 

Sometimes  when  I'm  sitting  there 
in  class,  when  I'm  awake,  I  start 
thinking  about  how  I'd  better  find 
out  if  I  have  to  go  to  Viet-Nam. 
Maybe  I  could  get  married  or  some- 
thing. I'd  go  to  college  instead  of 
getting  married,  but  I  don't  know 
what  I'd  do  in  college.  Besides,  I'm 


not  getting  good  grades  like  I  used 
to  in  junior  high  — good  old  junior 
high,  when  I  used  to  play  basketball 
after  school  everyday  and  go  to  the 
movies  on  Saturdays  and  the  grades 
used  to  roll  in  just  fine.  Not  any 
more,  though.  Why  can't  they  leave  me 
alone,  those  teachers? 

All  I  want  to  do  is  play  some 
basketball.  I'd  go  outside  and  pound 
the  ball  to  the  ground  so  fast  nobody 
could  see  it  going  by.  I'd  have  all 
the  moves,  and  no  one  would  ever 
block  my  shots  because  they'd  all 
be  faked  out  and  lying  all  over  the 

Elace.  And  what  perfect  shots  they'd 
e!  And  rebounding  — I'd  jump  so 
high  that  no  one  would  ever  out- 
rebound  me.  No  kidding,  I've  been 
feeling  a  lot  of  power  in  my  legs 
lately;  and  even  though  I'm  short, 
I  could  probably  jump  up  and  re- 
bound the  ball  with  my  feet  like  a 
soccer  player.  Then  all  those  tall 
guys  would  go  up  to  shoot,  and 
they'd  find  me  flying  over  top  of 
them  like  a  squirrel  and  blocking 
all  their  shots  with  my  knees  or 
feet.  They'd  see  me  spring  like  that  — 
the  tall  guys  and  tnose  teachers— 
if  they'd  just  give  me  some  time 
to  play  basketball.  I'd  play  and  play 
with  the  wind  whipping  my  face  and 
hands,  but  I  wouldn't  mind  because 
it'd  be  a  whole  lot  more  fun  than 
school.  Anything's  more  fun  than 
grades  and  college  and  Viet  Nam. 
I  miss  you,  John.  I  want  to  find 
you  somewhere,  but  no  one  will  let 
me.  Teachers  make  me  work;  they 
don't  give  me  time  for  basketball 
and  movies.  And  they  keep  waking  me 
up  in  school.  It  hurts  to  be  awake 
because  every  time  I  wake  up  I  feel 
like  I've  been  torn  away  from  you. 
You  shouldn't  have  left  me  like  that. 
Didn't  you  ever  learn  anything  about 
friendship? 


A  VACANT  PARK  BENCH   IN   RAINY 
DUPONT  CIRCLE 

Illustrated  by  Diane  Leonard 

The  remorseful  pitter-patter  of  raindrops 

in  a  lonely  city  are  mark  of  only  human  matter, 

evidence  of  Celestial  pity. 
Rain  can  consecrate,  baptize  and  bless 

but  gives  the  homeless  man 

no  silence,  no  rest. 
Freezing  the  bones,  the  heart,  the  soul 

making  the  young  feel  moody, 

the  tired  feel  old. 
The  driving  drops  prepare  a  place  for  man 

when  it  stops, 
A  home  for  his  race. 
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A   BRIEF  STUDY 

IN  ZEN   AND   HAIKU 

(Continued from  Page  15) 

ing  it  and  admiring  it.  It  is  the 
flower  seeing  itself,  absorbed  in  it- 
self."13 

Chiyo's  poem  illustrates  three  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  haiku.  First, 
there  is  the  essential  selflessness  of 
the  poet  so  necessary  for  the  in- 
tuition and  appreciation  of  the  haiku 
moment  of  intense  perception.  Sec- 
ond, the  demand  is  placed  upon 
the  reader  to  fill  in  where  the  poet 
leaves  off;  to  finish  the  sentence  is 
to  misunderstand  haiku.14  The  read- 
er is  invited  to  share  the  experience 
of    the     poet.    Lastly,    the    extreme 


verbal  poverty  of  haiku  reflects  Zen 
•thought.  To  elaborate  on  the  poets 
insight  is  piling  up  dead  wood; 
everything  is  moving;  and  if  one 
stops  to  think  about  it,  he  has  missed 
a  beat. l5 

Haiku  are  records  of  poetic  in- 
tuition of  reality.  The  intuition  of 
the  haiku  master  is  synonomous  with 
the  sartori  illumination  of  the  Zen 
master.  The  art  of  haiku  senses  and 
grasps  the  Zen  concepts  of  sJiin-in, 
the  spiritual  rhythm;  myo,  the  mys- 


15.    Ross.  op.  cit..  p   124 


13.   Suzuki,  op  cit  .  p  246 
14    Ibid,  p  248. 
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tery  of  things;  and  yugen,  the  un- 
fathomable. The  haiku  experience 
is  the  acceptance  and  appreciation 
that  things  "are."16  One  day  Basho 
and  Kikalai,  his  student,  were  walk- 
ing through  a  rice  field.  Kikaku  com- 
posed this  haiku  on  a  dragonfly: 

Take  a  pair  of  wings 

From  a   dragon   fly,   you  would 

Make  a  pepper-pod 

"No,"    said    Basho,    "that   is   not 
haiku.    You    kill    the    dragonfly.    If 


you  want   to   compose   a   haiku  and 

give  life  to  it,  you  must  saw 
Add  a  pair  of  wings 
To  a  pepper-pod,  you  would 
Make  a  dragon  fly.1' 
It  is  the  Zen  in  haiku  that  makes 

a  soul  add  wings  to  pepper-pods. 


IT    Yasuda,  op  cii  .  pp  170-  IT  I 


16.   Suzuki,  op  cil  .  pp.  220-221 
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"Did  you   even   warn   him   of  the 

riots?" 

"He  has  ears  of  his  own." 

"Not     even     a     quick    telephone 
call?" 

"Stop    it    this    instant,    Karl.    I 
won't  have  it." 
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Karl  noticed  that  his  father  had 
become  very  nervous.  His  forehead 
was  covered  with  sweat,  and  he 
nervously  wiped  his  hands  on  his 
trouser  leg.  Karl  sat  back;  he  was 
feeling  better. 

His  father  got  nervous  very  easily. 
Karl  thought  of  the  day  he  took 
the  examinations  for  admission  to 
the  Junior  School.  He  was  never 
very  good  in  mathematics,  and  his 
father  was  worried  that  he  would 
not  pass  the  test.  As  a  precaution, 
his  father  had  bribed  one  of  the 
teachers  for  a  copy  of  the  test.  Even 
so,  he  worried  all  during  the  testing 
period.  Karl  remembered  sitting  in 
the  examination  hall  and  hearing  his 
father  yelling  through  the  open  win- 
dows, "You  better  pass  the  test, 
Karl.  You'd  better  pass."  Karl  knew 
he  had  passed  the  test  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  questions,  but  he  noticed 
his  father  sitting  nervously  in  a 
corner  as  he  walked  from  the  test- 
ing room  out  into  the  hall.  He 
looked  down  at  his  feet  and  slowly 
told  his  father  that  he  wasn't  sure 
if  he  had  passed.  He  kept  his  father 
in  suspense  until  the  results  were 
published  in  the  newspapers  a  few 
months  later.  Sitting  in  the  car, 
he  had  that  same  contentment 
watching  his  father  and  knowing 
that  he   wa.s  thinking  about  Steven. 

About  a  mile  ahead  of  them  was 
a  British  roadblock.  His  father  saw 
it  first.  He  began  trembling. 

"We'll  never  make  it.  They've  al- 
ready got  the  curfew.  They  won't 
let  us  by." 

"Certainly  they'll  let  us  by, 
Father.  We  re  not  Greeks.  We're 
different.  You  said  so  yourself;  re- 
member?" 

"They  won't  let  anybody  pass 
now.  We're  trapped." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 
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"We'll  have  to  run  through  the 
roadblock.    It's   all  we  can  do." 

"They  won't  let  you  get  through. 
Remember,  they're  expecting  trou- 
ble. Anything  like  that,  and  they'll 
shoot." 

"We  must  go  on.  We  can't  go 
back  to  Kyrenia." 

just  as  they  approached  the  block- 
ade, his  father  stepped  on  the  ac- 
celerator and  smashed  through  the 
flimsy  wooden  barrier.  The  car 
swerved  past  the  soldiers,  who  quickly 
recovered  from  the  surprise  and  fired 
at  the  speeding  car. 

Karl's  father  swerved  violently 
to  avoid  the  shots  as  they  whistled 
harmlessly  overhead.  The  car  veered 
off  the  road  and  rolled  over  into 
a  deep  roadside  ditch.  The  engine 
roared  uselessly,  and  the  left  front 
wheel  of  the  car  spun  wildly  and 
aimlessly. 

Inside,  Karl  looked  at  his  father. 
He  was  still  holding  the  steering 
wheel  in  both  hands,  his  foot  bore 
down  on  the  accelerator  as  the  en- 
gine raced,  and  he  looked  straight 
ahead  toward  the  embankment. 

"I'm  sorry,  Steven.  There  was 
nothing  I  could  do.  We  must  go 
on." 
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"Maybe  todav  just  isn't  their  day 
either,  Topper.' 

"What    d  va   mean    'either?   Ain't 

today  your  birthday?'' 

"Well,  yes,  but  how  did  you  know?" 
"Be  careful   going  over  the  fence 

there;    some    nails    are    stickin'    up" 

With  that  he  was  off  on  foot  for  the 

cows. 
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Carla  subdued  her  curiosity— con- 
tent that  at  least  someone  knew. 
He  hadn't  even  said  anything,  though, 
like  'happy  birthday,'  but  that  was 
because  no  one  around  here  cared.  If 
she  were  at  home,  her  worst  enemies 
would  come  to  a  huge  surprise  party; 
and  everyone  would  pretend  to  care, 
even  if  only  for  the  night.  Around  here 
things  were  so  plain.  Nobody  would 
ever  believe  that  she  had  spent  her 
eighteenth  birthday  chasing  cows.  Re- 
alizing that  Topper  had  succeeded  in 
rounding  up  the  cows,  she  nudged 
Colonel  through  the  fence  and  idlely 
watched  on  as  he  repaired  it. 

"Will  they  get  out  again?''  she 
asked. 

"Hope  not.  Fixed  er  up  pretty  good 
this  time.  We'd  better  nurry  home. 
It's  starting  to  rain  again.'' 

"Naturally,  there's  not  going  to  be 
any  good  weather  today." 

Topper  didn't  answer  her,  but  in- 
stead   he    climbed    into   the  tractor 


and  headed  for  the  barn.  Carla  fol- 
lowed at  a  canter.  Leading  Colonel 
into  his  stall,  she  wondered  why 
Topper  didn't  help  her  untack  as 
usual.  She  did  it  herself. 

"Why?  Why?  Why?  It  just  isn't 
fair.  Today  is  such  a  bad  dream. 
I  could  cry;  it's  so  unfair."  She  hung 
up  the  tack,  left  the  barn,  and  ran 
into  the  house. 

"Surprise!" 

She  stopped  short,  her  mouth  fall- 
ing open  in  astonishment.  Could  she 
have  been  wrong?  A  party? 

"Well,  I  don  t  suppose  you  came 
here  to  show  me  your  gold  fillin's, 
so  why  don't  ya  shut  ya  mouth  and 
come  on  in  and  set  ya'self  down?" 

Carla  looked  at  Mrs.  Kelley.  She'd 
have  to  think  about  it  all  later.  Right 
now  there  was  a  party  waiting.  She 
stepped  into  the  room  and  smiled 
at  the  kids,  noticing  that  there  were 
candles  on  the  birthday  cake.  Outside, 
it  had  stopped  raining. 
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SPRING  5 

RIDICULOUS,  HE  SAID 

Craig  Carver  Illustrated  hy  Peg  Waters 

Craig,  our  Fiction   Editor,  has  used  "I  know  what  you  mean.  Remem- 

the  lands  of  his  native  West  as  the  ber  last  spring  when  we  went  home 

scene  of  "Ridiculous,  he  said."  This  to  study?' 

is  his  second  Penman  story  this  year,  "Please,  don't  remind  me.  I'd  al- 
following    "The    Freak    Pit"  of  the  most  forgotten." 
Fall  issue.   A  senior,  he  is  returning  "Forgotten?  How  could  you   for- 
to  the  West  next  year  to  attend  Stan-  get  the  Great  Riot  of  '65,  when  you 
ford  University.  single-handedly   led  the  entire  fresh- 
Even  on  the  Interstate  you  could  man  class  on  a  panty  raid  after  spring 
tell   it    was    spring.    The  grass   was  break?  Not  just  any  raid  either.  You 
starting  to  grow  and  needed  cutting,  had  to  lead  the  most  destructive  one 
the  trees  that  lined  both  sides  of  the  in  the  past  decade." 
wide  right-of-way  had  a  green  tinge  "If   I  closed   my   eyes,   I'd   think 
to  them,  and  occasionally  a  convert-  you  were  the  dean.    I   wonder  how 
ible  would  whip  by  with  the  top  down,  many  people  he  gave  that  lecture  to, 
Along  with   spring   came   the   spring  anyway. 

break,   and   I  was   spending  it  with  "I  don't  know,  but  you  were  the 

my  roommate  on  a  trip  to  the  South-  only  one  who  got  mad  at  it  and  told 

west.  him  where  to  get  off  in  the  process." 

The    morning     sun    was     coming  "Well  good  grief ,  that  was  the  most 

through   the  left   and  rear  windows,  ridiculous  thing  I'd  ever  heard.  How 

and  already  the  air  was  heating  up.  could  I  possibly  have  organized  and 

I  reached  down  and  unrolled  the  win-  run  that  thing.  All  of  a  sudden  every- 

dow,  letting  the  full  blast  of  wind  one  was  yelling  'panty   raid,   panty 

hit  my  arm  as  I  rested  it  on  the  door,  raid';   and  just  because  I  could  run 

"Will  you  feel  that  wind!  It  makes  fast  and   worked   to  the  front,  I  got 

you  want  to  jump  outside,  play  ten-  blamed." 

nis,  drive  to  the  mountains,  and  dive  "You  sure  took  it  on  the  chin,  all 

in  the  pool— all  at  the  same  time."  right,  especially  after  that  speech  you 

John  lifted   the  hat  from  his  eyes  gave.    I    never    heard  a   better  libel 

and    sat   up  for  the  first  time   that  of  anyone." 

morning.  "They   didn't   particularly   appre- 

"You're  right.  It  feels  great."  ciate  that;  did  they?" 

"Boy,    think    of  those   poor  guys  "Personally,  I  thought  it  was  very 

that  went  home  to  study."  noble— and  stupid." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,'   John  answer-  "That  was  the  whole  point.  Why 

ed,   "wait  till  the  work  starts  piling  couldn't  I  be  stupid?  How  come  stu- 

up  on  us."  pidity  has   been  a  right  reserved  for 

"You  didn't  bring  any  books;  did  the  dean?   He  was  making  all  those 

you?"  asinine    accusations,    and    I   wanted 

"Not  a  chance."  to  prove   that   he  didn't  have  a  mo- 

"Good   man.   We  may  have  work  nopoly  on  being  ridiculous." 

coming  out  our  ears,  but  at  least  we'll  "How    come  you   backed  down 

be  sane  when  we  get  back."  then?" 
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"He  may  not  have  a  monopoly, 
but  you  can  t  beat  experience." 

"Good  point." 

"By  the  way,  you  can  sure  ruin 
a  good  spring  morning;  can't  you?" 

The  emerging  green  of  the  Okla- 
homa countryside  was  beginning  to 
thin  out  as  the  land  became  flatter 
and  we  approached  the  Texas  border. 
Before  long  the  entire  scenery  was 
composed  of  jack-rabbit  sagebrush, 
and  the  sun  shone  down  hard  from 
the  clear  sky.  By  noon  we  were  in 
Amarillo,  and  it  was  time  to  stop  at 
the  store  to  pick  up  some  food  for 
the  night's  camping. 

John  was  driving;  and  as  he  slowed 
down  in  front  of  a  grocery  store,  he 
called  back  over  the  seat  to  where  I 
was  lying. 

"Hey,  do  you  want  to  cross  the 
picket  line?"  he  asked. 

"What?" 

"Quit  sleeping  and  get  up  and  look. 
They're  picketing  those  Delano 
grapes. 

"Is  that  the  mess  where  the  owners 
won't  let  pickers  organize?" 

"Yeah,  something  like  that.  Do  you 
want  to  go  in?" 

"No.  Drive  on  to  another  store;  I 
never  cross  pickets.  I  was  one  my- 
self you  know." 

"You?  Where's  your  beard?" 

"No,  nothing  like  that.  One  spring 
in  high  school  we  picketed  the 
school." 

"Did  you  win?" 

"Are  you  kidding?  How  could  we 
possibly  win?  We  nad  a  good  time 
though,  and  it  was  something  to  talk 
about  for  a  week." 

"Did  you  organize  it?" 

"No,  not  really.  You  could  say  I 
spread  the  word,  I  guess." 

"And  you  got  suspended." 

"No,  I  didn't.  Not  for  that  anyway. 


They  nailed  me  for  skipping  the  next 
day  to  go  swimming,  though." 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  a  raving 
maniac  every  spring.  You  must  really 
go  wild  sometimes. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Every 
year  about  this  time  I  want  to  stretcn 
out  on  the  grass,  grab  a  lemonade,  and 
daydream  for  a  month;  but  every  year 
some  fool  for  some  idiotic  reason 
decides  that  it's  his  duty  to  keep 
me  in  line  — to  make  sure  I'm  a  part 
of  society.  All  my  life  I've  been  a 
political  liberal,  but  come  spring  I'm 
a  complete  anarchist.  And  when  some 
fool  tells  me  to  do  something,  or 
shape  up,  I  just  don't  care.  Why 
should  I?  Hey,  let's  stop  here  and  get 
the  grub." 

With  that  we  pulled  off  the  road 
and  stretched  our  legs  in  the  Texas 
sunshine. 

By  six  we  were  well  into  New 
Mexico,  so  we  turned  into  a  camp- 
ground. Rolling  hills,  pierced  by  sharp 
washes,  had  replaced  the  flat  plains. 
We  didn't  have  the  best  camp  in  the 
world,  but  it  was  all  right.  There 
was  a  small  mud-holding  dam  with 
enough  water  backed  up  behind  it 
to  swim  in,  and  below  tne  dam  was 
a  clear  stream  that  supplied  our  water. 
All  around  the  water  grass  was  grow- 
ing, and  on  the  far  side  of  the  reservoir 
a  small  herd  of  cattle  was  bedding 
down.  As  the  red  sun  sank  to  the 
horizon  and  cast  long  shadows  over 
the  formerly  bleak  terrain,  the  place 
looked  almost  beautiful  even  if  it 
wasn't  spectacular. 

We  found  a  piece  of  high  ground 
beside  the  reservoir  and  unrolled  the 
sleeping  bags  and  pitched  the  tent. 
I  lit  the  stove  and  started  cooking 
after  sending  John  for  water.  By  the 
time  he  staggered  back  with  two  buck- 
et sful,  I  hadthe  chile  cooked. 
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"You'll  never  guess  what  I  saw 
down  below  the  dam." 

"Well,  before  I  try,"  I  answered, 
"pour  some  water  in  here  for  coffee 
and  grab  a  bowl." 

"It's  unbelievable."  John  spooned 
himself  out  a  huge  serving  and  leaned 
back  against  a  log. 

"What's  unbelievable?" 

"Down  below  the  dam  two  girls 
have  set  up  camp.  You  wouldn't  be- 
lieve what  they  look  like  either.  After 
dinner  we've  got  to  get  moving.  This 
situation  has  all  kinds  of  possibili- 
ties." 

"Go  ahead,  but  I  think  I'll  sack 
out.  It's  been  a  long  day." 

"Are  you  out  of  your  mind?" 

"I  probably  am.  If  they  want  to 
come  up  here,  great;  but  I  don't  feel 
like  walking  down  there.  Basically  I 
just  don't  care." 

"You  surprise  me;  I  thought  you 
always  were  looking  for  action. 

"Don't  worry.  It  s  only  temporary, 
but  it's  sack  time  now." 

With  that  I  started  cleaning  up 
the  mess  around  the  campground. 
After  washing  the  dishes  and  folding 
up  the  stove,  I  got  my  sleeping  bag 
out  of  the  trunk  and  unrolled  it  on 
the  slanting  bank  of  the  reservoir. 
John  had  left  for  the  girl's  camp, 
and  ours  was  the  only  tent  in  sight. 
The  full  moon  was  bright  enougn  to 
cast  shadows,  and  I  could  even  see 
the  cattle  across  the  dark  water.  As 
I  crawled  into  the  sack,  the  ground 
felt  almost  soft.  School  seemed  and 
was  a  thousand  miles  away,  and  even 
the  bark  of  the  coyotes  came  from 
a  distance.  With  nothing  better  to  do 
I  rolled  over  on  my  stomach  and 
closed  my  eyes. 

Slowly,  as  the  sounds  of  falling 
water  and  moving  cattle  became  blur- 
red in  my  mind,  I  caught  the  smell 
of  growing  grass.    It   was   the   same 


smell  I  remembered  from  even  sum- 
mer picnic  or  vacation  I'd  ever  been 
on,  but  it  was  the  first  time  this  year. 
It  seemed  new.  It  had  been  new  be- 
fore, I  remembered.  Like  last  year  .  .  . 

The  dorm  window  was  open  for  the 
first  time  in  the  spring.  It  was  that 
time  of  dav  when  trie  last  tennis 
plavers  and  frisbee  throwers  were 
walking  in  off  the  newly  mowed  lawns. 
The  first  evening  breeze  was  coming 
in  off  the  lake,  bringing  blossoms 
and  their  smells  in  the  window  with 
it.  Suddenly  the  improvisations  of 
Renaissance  artists  or  the  sixteenth 
century  didn't  seen  so  important.  I 
slammed  my  book  closed.  The  door 
flew  open,  and  someone  stuck  his 
head  in  the  window  and  veiled, 
"There  s  a  raid  on  Conover  tonight; 
you  coming?"  The  choice  between 
Titian  and  Conover  was  soon  made, 
and  I  bounded  down  the  four  flights 
of  stairs  and  into  the  spring  air . . . 

The  cool  breeze  from  the  open 
window  seemed  like  some  sort  of  spy 
or  foreigner  in  the  modern  punch- 
roofed,   plastic-chaired  dean's  office. 

"What  were  you  doing  on  the 
ledge  of  the  third  floor  of  Conover 
last  night?"  the  dean  droned. 

"Well,  you  see  sir,  Helen  told  me 
yesterday  that  her  window  needed 
washing,  so  . .  . 

"What?" 

"I  mean,  sir,  that  I  was  rather  ob- 
viously attempting  to  gain  entrance 
into  the  third  floor." 

"Then    you   were  on   the  ledge!" 

"I  was  caught;  wasn't  I?" 

"Who  is  Helen?" 

"Helen  was  the  cause  of  the  Tro- 
jan war." 

"Are  you  looking  for  expulsion  from 
this  university?  We've  no  place  for 
irresponsible  trouble-makers  like 
you 

Someone  shaking  my  arm  broke  my 
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dream.  Almost  happily  I  opened  my 
eyes  and  rolled  over  into  the  present. 
John  was  above  me,  pointing  over 
across  the  reservoir. 

"Hey,  what's  wrong  with  those 
cattle?'4 

"What  do  I  care  what's  wrong  with 
a  bunch  of  cows?  Go  back  to  sleep 
and  let  me  alone." 

"Well  look  at  them.  What 're  they 
doing?" 

Part  of  the  herd  was  moving  up 
from  the  water  with  their  heads  down, 
but  a  few  were  running  and  kicking 
wildly  alongside  the  water. 

"This  looks  bad,"  I  answered. 

"What  looks  bad?" 

"There's  a  big  storm  coming,  and 
they  sense  it." 

'Who  are  you  trying  to  kid?" 

"If  you  don't  believe  me,  look  over 
into  the  western  sky.  There  aren't 
any  stars  there  because  the  storm  has 
blocked  them  out.  We've  got  to  hurry 
and  get  this  stuff  protected." 

By  the  time  we  d  thrown  our  sleep- 
ing bags,  stove,  lantern,  and  food  into 
the  tent;  closed  up  the  car;  and  added 
extra  stakes  to  the  tent,  the  moon 
had  completely  disappeared.    Strong 

f ;usts  were  blowing,  and  the  first 
arge  drops  of  rain  were  hitting  the 
tent. 

Finally  we  were  finished.  All  that 
remained  for  us  was  to  spread  out 
our  sleeping  bags  and  try  to  get  some 
sleep.  The  storm  was  a  big  one,  though; 
and  the  rain  seemed  like  it  was  going 
to  collapse  the  roof  of  our  tent.  The 
sound  was  tremendous,  and  it  drowned 
out  most  of  the  words  we  tried  to  say. 
Gusts  of  wind  blew  the  walls  in  on 
one  side,  then  another.  Without  the 
extra  stakes  it  would've  fallen  long 
ago.  Even  now  its  chances  didn't 
look  good. 

"I  hope  those  girls  are  in  the  car," 
John  yelled. 


"What  girls?" 

"The  girls  that  camped  below  the 
dam.  Their  tent  didn  t  seem  very 
sturdy,  and  they're  probably  awful 
wet  by  now." 

I  had  forgotten  all  about  them, 
but  it  seemed  obvious  now  that  in 
this  kind  of  a  storm  a  flash  flood 
was  going  to  rush  down  the  small 
valley  ana  pour  over  the  dam. 

"Are  they  camped  in  the  valley?" 
I  yelled  as  I  jumped  out  of  my  sack. 

"Yeah,  right  next  to  the  stream. 
Whv?" 

'  Get  dressed;  we've  got  to  get  them 
out  of  there  before  the  dam  breaks." 

We  began  to  run  down  the  road 
to  their  camp,  but  we  couldn't  see 
more  than  a  few  feet  ahead  in  the 
period  between  lightning  flashes.  We 
were  completely  soaked  as  soon  as 
we  stepped  outside,  and  the  road 
was  too  deep  in  mud  to  run  on.  The 
reservoir  was  already  rising,  and  the 
main  flood  hadn't  come  yet. 

It  took  us  about  ten  exhausting  min- 
utes to  make  the  short  distance  to 
their  camp.  When  we  got  there,  we 
saw  that  the  storm  had  destroyed 
most  of  their  things.  The  tent  was 
blown  flat.  Pans  were  everywhere, 
and  the  stream  had  flooded  and  was 
approaching  their  car. 

We  slogged  over  to  the  car  through 
mud  up  to  our  ankles.  As  we  reached 
it,  we  saw  that  the  stream  was  now 
up  to  the  level  of  the  rear  wheels 
and  rising  fast.  I  opened  the  door  and 
jumped  into  the  driver  s  seat  as  John 
got  in  the  back. 

"Who' re  you?"  one  of  the  girls 
yelled.  She  didn't  know  me,  of  course; 
and  John  was  too  covered  with  mud 
to  be  recognized.  When  I  released  the 
emergency  brake  and  put  the  already 
running  car  into  gear,  she  became 
even  more  confused. 

"It's  just  us,"  John  yelled;  but  the 
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rain  on  the  roof  was  too  loud  for  either 
of  them  to  understand  him  or  know 
who  us  was. 

"What're  you  doing?"  she  yelled. 
By  now  she  was  all  the  way  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  car  and  about 
ready  to  jump  out. 

"We've  got  to  get  out  of  here," 
I  yelled;  but  before  we  could  move, 
the  car's  engine  stopped. 

"That  did  it;  now  we  won't  have 
any  heat.  Who  are  you?  What're  you 
doing?" 

By  now  she  was  losing  all  control. 
This  was  obviously  her  first  try  at 
camping  on  her  own,  and  her  first 
experience  with  a  desert  thunderstorm 
too.  After  being  blown  out  of  her  tent, 
chased  into  the  car,  and  seeing  all 
her  equipment  ruined  in  the  water, 
she  was  now  panicking  at  the  sight  of 
two  boys  jumping  into  her  car  from 
out  of  nowhere.  We  didn't  have  much 
time,  but  we  couldn't  explain  anything 
until  she  recovered  herself. 

John  solved  the  problem  by  finally 
speaking  up  again.    'Hey,  calm  down. 
We're  just   the  guys   from  the  camp 
above  you.   We've  got  to  get  out  of 
here  before  we  get  flooded  out." 

Now  both  of  them  recognized  us, 
but  neither  seemed  ready  to  do  any- 
thing. Instead  they  just  sat. 

"Well,  come  on,"  I  yelled.  "The 
car's  already  stalled  because  of  the 
water.  If  we  wait  any  longer,  we'll 
be  stranded  here." 

With  that,  things  finally  began  to 
move.  John  and  I  pushed  tne  girls  out 
into  water  and  mud  up  to  our  knees. 
Now  they  saw  the  danger.  One  of 
them  tried  to  run  toward  land,  but 
she  fell  instead.  She  struggled  to  her 
feet  as  the  other  fell.  We  pushed 
and  pulled  them  out  of  the  water  and 
up  toward  the  bank.  Soon  all  of  us 
were  falling.    Each  fall  slowed  us  up 


and  showed  how  deep  the  water  was. 
To  make  up  for  the  lost  time  we 
hurried  more  — and  fell  more. 

When  we  finally  made  it  to  the 
top  of  the  valley,  we  were  exhausted 
and  half  mad  from  fear.  We  fell  onto 
the  mud  without  even  feeling  the  cold. 
We  were  all  so  numb  that  nothing 
seemed  to  be  cold  or  wet,  or  to  hurt 
or  matter;  but  we  had  reached  our 
goal. 

Then  it  happened.  We  heard  a  loud 
roar  from  our  left.  The  water  must 
have  risen  over  the  dam  and  started 
to  flow  over  it.  Once  it  did,  the  rain- 
soaked  mud  must  have  eroded  away 
in  less  than  a  minute.  All  we  knew, 
though,  was  that  the  next  flash  of 
lightning  revealed  only  water  where 
the  girl's  camp  had  been. 

The  struggle  was  over.  Slowly  we 
got  up  and  began  the  long  hike  back 
to  our  camp.  It  took  us  over  half  an 
hour  to  make  it;  but  when  we  ar- 
rived, everything  was  still  there.  The 
tent  was  still  standing,  and  very  little 
water  had  come  in  it.  The  car  was 
locked  up  tight.  I  opened  up  the  car, 
turned  tne  heat  on  full,  and  all  of 
us  fell  asleep  inside. 

It  was  past  nine  when  I  woke  up. 
The  others  were  still  asleep,  so  I 
slipped  quietly  out  the  door.  The  sun 
was  out  now,  just  as  bright  and  clear 
as  yesterday-  Things  were  still  muddy, 
but  the  approach  of  a  sheriff's  car 
showed  that  the  road  was  passable. 
He  drove  up  next  to  the  tent  and  got 
out  into  the  mud. 

"You  folks  have  any  trouble  with 
that  storm?" 

"We  came  out  all  right,"  I  an- 
swered, "but  the  camp  below  us  was 
wiped  out." 

'What   happened  to  the  people?" 

"They're  sleeping  in  the  car.' 

"Any  problems  pulling  them  out?" 

"Yeah,  some." 
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"Well,  they'll  have  to  come  with 
me  into  town  to  file  a  report." 

"It  was  a  short  night,  officer;  how 
about  some  coffee  and  breakfast 
first?" 

The  eggs  felt  good  on  my  empty 
stomach;  and  by  the  time  the  rest 
woke  up,  the  sheriff  and  I  had  packed 
all  the  gear  into  the  trunk. 

They  came  out  of  the  car  slowly. 
The  wet  mud  from  the  night  before 
still  covered  them  as  it  covered  me. 
Everyone  looked  a  mess,  but  the  girls 
especially  seemed  not  quite  awake  or 
aware  01  what  had  happened.  I  called 
John  over  to  me  as  the  sheriff  took 
down  the  girl's  names  and  addresses. 

"Hey,  what's  the  name  of  the 
girl  on  the  left?" 

"Diane.  Why?" 

"Diane,"  I  called.  "Look,  I'm  go- 
ing to  write  down  my  name  and 
address.  I'vegot  some  traveler's  checks 
in  my  suitcase;  you  two  can  use 
them  to  get  home  and  send  the  money 
back  then." 

They  were  too  tired  to  argue;  and 
before  they  could,  I  had  written  out 
a  hundred  dollars  worth. 

When  the  sheriff  had  driven  them 
away,  John  turned  toward  me. 

"Wow,  are  you   noble!"    he  said. 

"No,  just  stupid." 

"For  a  guy  who  doesn't  care,  you 
sure  put  yourself  out." 

"I  11  get  the  money  back;  and 
when  I  do,  I'll  have  her  address.  Then 
I've  got   a  date  and  a  place  to  stay 


set  up  for  me  any  time  I  pass  through 
her  hometown.  Use  your  nead,  John." 

"Is  this  the  same  guy  that  wouldn't 
go  down  to  their  camp  last  night?" 

"Well,  all  that  excitement  took 
the  spring  out  of  me.  Come  on;  let's 
get  a  swim  in  what's  left  of  the 
reservoir  and  clear  out  of  here.  We 
can  still  make  it  to  Mesa  Verde  if 
we  hurry." 

We  were  on  the  road  by  noon, 
making  good  time  through  the  desert. 
The  sun  was  high  overhead,  and  the 
cacti  were  blooming  in  the  warmth 
of  the  spring. 

"Do  you  feel  that  warm  air,  John?" 

"Yeah,  I  know.  It  makes  you  want 
to  play  tennis  and  all  that.  Well, 
it  makes  me  want  to  sleep." 

"Who  can  sleep  on  a  day  like  this?" 

"Well    obviously    not    that   cop." 

"What  cop?"  I  asked. 

"The  one  following  you." 

When  he  pulled  me  over,  I  had  my 
license  and  registration  ready  for  him. 

"Say,"  he  oegan,  "we  don't  usu- 
ally cneck  speed  limits  too  closely 
on  this  open  road;  but  when  you  do 
eighty,  it  can  get  dangerous." 

"Eighty?  Ah,  come  on,  officer.  This 
car  can't  even  do  eighty.  I  know  you 

fruys    like    to    exaggerate   a   lot,  but 
et  s  not  get  ridiculous." 

"If  I  didn't  know  better,  son,  I'd 
say  you   were  looking  for  trouble." 
"If  you  knew  better,"  I  said,  "you'd 
know  I  wasn't  doing  eighty." 
"What  did  you  say,  kid?" 


ECLIPSE 


Elin  Mullinix 


Illustrated  by  Suzi  Gore 


She  the  night  child 
I  born  of  darkness 
he  the  day  child 
born  of  light 
took  her  softly 
to  the  window 
showed  her  gently 
sunbeam  bright 
showed  her  flowers 
showed  her  colors 
held  her  at  the 
window  there 
brought  the  night  child 
out  of  darkness 
saw  that  she  was 
young  and  fair  .  .  . 


But  the  flower 

of  the  darkness 

in  the  sunlight 

cannot  grow 

so  the  night  child 

told  the  day  child 

though  she  loved  him 

she  must  go  .  .  . 

And  she  died 

wrapped  in  her 

darkness 

all  alone,  unloved 

forlorn  for  she  could  notj 

go  from  sunlight 

back  to  dark 

where  she 

was  born. 


12  PENMAN 

POVERTY  IN  AMERICA'S 
PASTURES  OF  PLENTY 

Debbie  Altman 

Debbie  wrote  this  article  as  a  joint 
assignment  for  her  Advanced  Place- 
ment English  and  Intensified  Gov- 
ernment classes.  She  also  submitted 
the  article  to  the  Scholastic  Magazine 
Contest  and  earned  Third  Award. 
Folk  music  has  long  been  one  of 
Debbie's  favorite  subjects. 

It's  a  mighty  hard  row  that  my  poor  hands  has  hoed. 

My  poor  feet  has  traveled  a  hot  dusty  road. 

Out  of  your  Dust  Bowl  and  westward  we  rolled 

And  your  deserts  was  hot  and  your  mountains  was  cold. 

I  worked  in  your  orchards  of  peaches  and  prunes. 
I  slept  on  the  ground  in  the  light  of  the  moon; 
On  the  edge  of  the  city  you'll  see  us  and  then, 
We  come  with  the  dust  and  we  go  with  the  wind. 

California,  Arizona,  I  make  all  your  crops 

Well  it's  north  up  to  Oregon  to  gather  your  hops; 

Dig  the  beets  from  your  ground,  cut  the  grapes  from  your  vine, 

To  set  on  your  table  your  light,  sparkling  wine. 

Green  pastures  of  plenty  from  dry  desert  ground, 
From  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  where  the  waters  run  down; 
Every  state  in  the  union  us  migrants  has  been, 
We'll  work  in  this  fight  and  we'll  fight  till  we  win. 

It's  always  we  rambled,  that  river  and  I, 

All  along  your  green  valley  I  will  work  till  I  die; 

My  land  I'll  defend  with  my  life  if  it  be, 

Cause  my  pastures  of  plenty  must  always  be  free. 

"Pastures  of  Plenty "l 
by  Woody  Guthrie 


iWoody  Guthrie,    "Pastures   of  Plenty," 
Reprints  From  Sing  Out,  Fall  1960,  p.  3. 
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Written  in  the  years  following  the 
Depression,  Wooay  Guthrie's  Pas- 
tures of  Plenty''  appears  to  be  an 
overwhelmingly  simple  and  uncom- 
plaining folk  song.  Tt  has  a  pleasant 
tune,  and  the  words  blend  in  un- 
obtrusively. These  inconspicuous  lyr- 
ics, however,  completely  reveal  the 
hardships  and  struggles  of  the  like- 
wise inconspicuous  migrant  workers, 
whose  lives  consist  of  'crossing  and 
recrossing  America,  scouring  the  coun- 
tryside in  a  land  where  the  season 
never  ends."2  Woody  Guthrie  traveled 
and  lived  with  migrant  workers  during 
the  Depression,  and  he  identifies  with 
them  in  his  song.  Although  "Pastures 
of  Plenty"  was  directed  specifically 
to  the  Dust  Bowl  refugees,  it  is  just 
as  applicable  to  the  migrant  workers 
of  today,  whose  plight  has  remained 
remarkably  unchanged.3 

Woody  opens  his  song  with,  "It's 
a  mighty  hard  row  that  my  poor 
hands  has  hoed."  Although  not  dra- 
matic, the  words  "mighty  hard"  fully 
describe  the  migrant  worker's  life.  He 
has  always  existed  in  a  state  of  de- 
plorable poverty.  During  the  Depres- 
sion years  he  never  stayed  in  one 
place  long  enough  to  establish  a  legal 
residence.  Consequently,  he  wasn't 
eligible  for  any  assistance  under  Roo- 
sevelt's New  Deal  legislation.4  Now 
he  is  a  part  of  America's  "motorized 
peasant  class,  living  in  a  kind  of  float- 
ing slum."5  His  earnings  are  low  be- 
cause he  is  covered  by  no  minimum 
wage.  Additionally,  he  is  unable  to 
claim  unemployment  benefits  and  has 
no    collective    bargaining    rights.    In 

2Truman  E.  Moore,  The  Slaves  We  Rent, 
p.  14. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

4E.C.  Potter,  "Problem  of  the  Transient," 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science,  November  1934, 
p.  66. 

5Moore,  op.cit.,  p.  21. 


most  states  he  has  no  workman's  com- 
pensation; and  above  all,  he  rarely 
has  the  security  of  knowing  if  he  will 
work  the  next  aay. 

Migrant  workers  travel  by  any 
means  possible  and  never  very  safely. 
When  working,  they  live  in  camps 
which  are  a  'focus  of  poverty,  bad 
heating  and  evil  housing  conditions.  "6 
Sometimes  families  of  twelve  or  more 
must  sleep  in  a  tiny,  single  room. 
Sometimes  it  isn't  even  a  room  but 
an  "abandoned  chicken  coop,  "7  and 
often  they  are  merely  put  in  with  the 
animals.  "I  slept  on  the  ground," 
sang  Woody;  and  even  today  there 
are  many  migrant  crews  who  are 
provided  with  no  shelter.  The  fields 
where  the  migrants  work  offer  even 
more  discomforts.  Although  many 
states  have  passed  legislation  prescrib- 
ing that  the  farm-growers  provide 
drinking  water  and  portable  toilets 
for  the  workers,  this  is  seldom  done. 
The  farm  machinery  also  presents  un- 
told hazards.  Many  states  claim  to 
have  made  substantial  improvements 
in  migrant  housing  and  working  con- 
ditions. However,  according  to  Edith 
Lowry,  the  former  director  of  the  Mi- 
grant Ministry,  "the  picture  today 
is  not  too  different  from  what  it  was 
thirty  years  ago."8 

Throughout  "Pastures  of  Plenty" 
a  feeling  of  the  migrant  worker's 
alienation  (is  present.  Woody  states 
how  "I...  dig  the  beets  from  your 
ground,  cut  the  grapes  from  your 
vine,  To  set  on  your  table  your  light, 
sparkling  wine."  The  idea  of  me 
picking  your  crops  is  prevalent  in  the 
song.  The  author  knew  that  in  the 
(Continued  on  Page  41) 

6P.S.  Taylor,  "Migratory  Farm  Labor  in 
the  United  States,"  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
March  1937,  p.  548. 

"F.  Bennet,  "Still  the  Harvest  of  Shame," 
Commonweal,  April  10,  1964,  p.  83. 

8 Moore,  op.cit.,  p.  44. 
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THEY  ALSO  SERVE 


Sally  Peck 

A  summer  job  at  Camp  Kentan  in 
western  Virginia  was  the  inspiration 
of  this  story  about  retarded  children 
and  the  counselors  that  "treat"  them. 
"They  Also  Serve"  is  Sally's  second 
Penman  short  story.  Her  first  was 
"Nautilus,"  which  was  printed  in  the 
last  issue. 

Gil  had  left  his  crayon  out  again. 
A  small  pool  of  red  wax  glistened 
on  the  cluttered  table  top.  Kevin 
stopped  cutting  paper  when  it  caught 
his  eye.  It  didn't  even  look  like  a 
crayon.  It  was  just  a  puddle,  a  red 
puddle.  Kevin  knew  it  was  a  crayon 
only  because  he  had  seen  crayons 
before  many  times,  not  just  red  but 
different  colors.  He  remembered  for 
a  moment  then  looked  back  at  the 
blotch.  It  was  nice  in  its  own  way; 
but  it  wasn't  right,  of  course.  Anyone 
could  see  that  it  wasn't  right. 

Kevin  thought  of  scraping  it  up  and 
rolling  it  in  a  scrap  of  paper  like  a 
cigarette.  Then  he  d  take  it  back  to 
the  tent  and  out  of  the  hot  sun  and 
let  it  harden.  He'd  keep  it  with  him 
under  his  cot  — a  secret;  and  he'd  have 
made  it  all  his  own,  all  by  himself, 
with  no  help  at  all. 

Only  three  more  days  — his  family 
would  come  to  the  camp,  and  he 
would  pack  up  his  trunk  again  and  go 
home.  If  he  showed  his  mother  his 
red  crayon,  her  lined,  thin  mouth 
would  smooth  into  a  smile.  The  eerie 
warmth  crept  up  from  his  spine  to  his 
stomach,  to  his  arms,  legs,  and  head, 
a  hint  of  a  once-familiar  glow. 

The  wax  glistened.  Kevin  wondered 
if  it  would  feel  hot  and  sticky  on  his 
fingers. 


Illustrated  by  Claudia  Stewart 

"Kevin,  if  you  touch  that  one 
more  time,  you  re  going  to  Mrs.  Bow- 
den!''  Big  fingers  grasped  his  out- 
stretched hand  and  smacked  it  back 
onto  the  table  away  from  the  melted 
crayon.  "It's  just  too  hot  for  me  to 
have  to  cope  with  you  any  more!" 
Miss  Carol  took  a  deep  breath.  "Now, 
do  as  the  other  campers  and  draw 
something  nice  about  the  Fourth  of 
July.  What  did  you  do  with  the  paper 
I  gave  you?  Well,  here's  a  nice  blue 
crayon.  Now  take  it  and  draw  some- 
thing pretty." 

Kevin  smiled.  He  glanced  at  the 
shiny  puddle  and  then  up  at  Miss 
Carol.  Airy  waves  of  children's  voices 
blended  in  a  swirl  of  clear  blue  sky  and 
far  off  mountains  until  there  were  no 
sounds  or  colors  at  all.  The  upper 
half  of  Kevin's  body  was  steadily 
rocking  back  and  forth  and  back  and 
forth. 

Miss  Carol  sighed;  then  she  went 
inside  the  tent  and  wiped  her  forehead 
with  a  damp  paper  towel.  She  glanced 
at  her  watch.  '  Hev,  Ann,  let's  take 
them  back  to  the  tents  now.  It  s  just 
too  hot  to  sit  here  baking,  doing 
nothing."  Thev  had  given  up  even 
trying  to  get  the  boys  to  draw  or  cut. 

"Sure,  but  Mrs.  B.  let  me  know 
at  flag  raising  this  morning  that  the 
arts  and  crafts  unit  has  been  straying 
much  too  far  from  the  holy  laws  and 
that  we  had  better  get  on  the  ball. 
If  I  ever  see  a  schedule  again  when 
I  finally  get  out  of  this  dump,  I'll—" 

"Gil,  vou  come  back  here!  Oh  good 
grief,  he  s  heading  for  the  dining  hall 
again.  Gil!" 

A  little  boy  was  scampering  away 
from  the  picnic  tables,  his  arms  and 
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legs  in  a  wide,  swinging  motion  like  a 
small  monkey.  He  stopped  running 
and  turned  toward  Miss  Carol.  His 
head  was  tilted  toward  one  side,  and 
his  mouth  was  slightly  open.  Almond 
shaped  eyes  openea  wide.  The  rumpled 
tee  shirt  didn't  quite  cover  his  stom- 
ach, and  the  shorts  had  drooped  down 
far  below  his  middle.  Little  arms 
curved  limply  at  his  sides,  and  one  of 
his  scuffed  brown  shoes  had  been 
taken  off,  despite  the  double  knot, 
and  left  somewhere.  He  giggled  and 
took  a  step  backward. 

"Gil!''  Several  of  the  campers  look- 
ed up.  The  sound  of  her  voice  hit 
Kevin,  and  he  stopped  rocking  for  a 
moment.  He  blinked  and  said  in  a 
low,  almost  grown-up  voice,  "When 
do  we  go  home?" 

A  small  boy  beside  him  looked  up. 
"In  three  days,  Kebin."  He  held  three 
fingers  in  front  of  Kevin's  open-mouth- 
ed face  as  he  had  seen  the  other 
children  and  counselors  do  countless 
times.  "Three  days." 

Gil  saw  the  outline  of  a  figure 
walking  rapidly  in  his  direction.  Even 
with  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  the  white 
sun's  glare  made  his  eyes  water.  When- 
ever he  scratched,  his  fingers  left 
smudgy  streaks  on  his  moist  skin. 
He  looked  up  the  hill  toward  the 
large  screened  room,  and  he  remem- 
bered the  time  he  had  crept  away 
from  the  group  to  lie  on  the  table  out 
of  the  glare.  He  could  almost  feel 
the  hard,  cool,  softness  of  the  table 
top  against  his  slippery  arms  and  legs. 
He  laughed  and  scampered  up  the 
rocky  slope. 

Dismissing  the  heat  and  her  ex- 
haustion, Miss  Carol  threw  down  the 
paint  brush  and  dashed  after  him.  Her 
mouth  was  set  and  her  eyes  burning. 
Gil  was  short,  but  he  had  never  been 
easy  to   catch.    She  tripped  and  slid 


in  the  dust,  then  sprang  up  and  rushed 
frantically  up  the  slope,  her  eyes  fas- 
tened on  the  small  boy. 

"Gil!"  Her  voice  rose  from  behind 
the  hill.  Gil  chuckled  and  ran  behind 
a  tree.  Pressing  his  moist  face  hard 
against  the  rough  tree  trunk,  he  blink- 
ed—there  was  a  blotchy,  orange  flower 
against  a  background.  Slowly  the 
black   washed   over  the  outer  edges. 

Miss  Carol  reached  the  top  and 
stopped  a  moment  to  catch  her  breath. 
Her  eyes  quickly  scanned  the  area. 
Last  time  he  had  hidden  underneath 
the  bench,  but  there  was  no  telling 
where  he  would  go.  He  never  did  the 
same  thing.  Beads  of  sweat  rolled 
down  the  sides  of  her  face  as  she 
stood  there  panting. 

Laughing  quietly  to  himself,  he 
pulled  bark  off  the  tree.  It  crumpled 
in  his  hand.  He  looked  toward  the 
large  screen  windows  of  the  dining 
hall. 

"Now  Gil,  we  mustn't  play  too 
long.    We    must  go   back  and  draw 

f)ictures  with  the  other  campers.  I 
ike  to  draw  pictures;  don't  you  Gil? 
Let's  go  back  and  draw  a  nice  flag; 
O.K.?9' 

There  was  silence. 

"Wouldn't  that  be  fun?" 

There  was  more  silence. 

"O.K.  Gil,  I've  had  just  about 
enough  of  you  —  " 

He  leaped  from  behind  the  tree, 
and  she  lunged  for  his  arm.  His  smile 
disintegrated,  and  he  began  to  jump 
and  kick.  "Now  listen  here ...  calm 
down."  She  shook  him.  "You  calm 
down." 

He  didn't  see  the  girl,  but  he  felt 
hands  tightening  around  his  arm;  they 
kept  pulling  him  down  and  down. 
His  mind  went  blank;  then  red  gushed 
madly  into  his  skull.  He  tried  to  catch 
his  breath,  but  he  couldn't.  Some- 
thing was  screaming  in  his  ears,  and 
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he  felt  as  though  only  liquid  hotness 
surged  underneath  his  skin.  He  wanted 
to  kill  the  clamps  on  his  arm. 

Gil  writhed  and  screamed  in  her 
grasp.  Then  both  legs  went  out  in 
Front  of  him,  and  he  toppled  to  the 
ground.  Miss  Carol  stood  and  watch- 
ed, trembling. 

Shriek  after  shriek  rang  inside  Gil's 
head.  He  wanted  to  get  away  from 
the  sound.  All  he  could  see  was  red, 
throbbing  red. 

"I  don't  know  what  made  him  do 
it;  it  all  happened  so  fast,  Mrs.  Bow- 
den.  All  of  a  sudden  he  just  fell  and 
started  convulsing.  It  was  so  hot,  and 
I  had  to  get  him  back  into  the  arts 
and  crafts  area.  He  started  running 
like  he  always  does.  This  isn't  the 
first  time  he  has  run  away.  He  does 
it  all  the  time.  And  so  I  finally  caught 
up  with  him,  and  he  started  lighting. 
I  tried  to  make  him  stop,  and  he 
started  having  a  seizure.  He  kept  on 
screaming  and  screaming.  I'm  sorry, 
Mrs.  Bowden." 

The  camp  director  was  a  large, 
energetic  woman  with  reddish  brown 
hair,  teased  and  pulled  back  into  a 
French  twist.  Her  heavy,  lined  face 
was  absent  of  make-up.  Snadowsmade 
her  eyes  appear  even  brighter.  "Carol 
dear,  this  has  been  a  trying  day  for 
all  of  us,"  her  mouth  tightened  into 
a  smile.  "Now  you  must  remember 
not  to  get  quite  so  excited.  Gil  is  a 
little  retarded  child,  not  a  personal 
challenge  to  conquer.  Why  was  he 
running?  Because  he  wanted  to  get 
out  of  the  sun,  not  because  he  de- 
liberately wanted  to  antagonize  you. 
Now  you  must  stop  and  think  about 
things.  Children  should  not  be  forced 
to  sit  in  the  hot  sun  just  because 
their  counselors  have  a  schedule  to 
follow.  All  right,  dear  — let's  forget  it." 

Mrs.  Bowden  and  Carol  had  been 
kneeling  over  the  sleeping  boy.  They 


were  outside  in  the  yard  behind  the 
dining  hall.  Several  teen-aged  girls 
were  scattered  around  the  cement 
porch,  dressed  in  bermudas  and  tee 
shirts.  The  rhythmic  sound  of  a  twist 
record  drifted  through  the  heat  out 
onto  the  yard.  Carol  watched  as  two 
girls  jerked  to  the  music,  their  arms 
stiff,  swinging  back  and  forth.  They 
were  both  laughing. 

Gil's  face  was  expressionless,  a 
serene  plaster  mask.  Suddenly  his 
eyes  opened  and  his  glance  met  Carol's 
startled  look.  He  rolled  his  eyes  to- 
ward Mrs.  Bowden  and  got  slowly 
to  his  feet.  At  first  his  movements 
were  jerky  and  not  part  of  him.  He 
walked  over  to  the  group  of  boys  who 
were  lining  up  to  go  back  to  the  tents 
from  arts  and  crafts.  After  standing 
still  for  a  moment,  he  cocked  his  heaci^ 
letting  his  mouth  gape  slightly  and 
opening  his  eyes  wide,  and  quietly 
gave  Kevin  a  push.  Kevin  turned  and 
sighed,  "No,  Gil."  Gil's  hands  went 
back  to  his  sides.  Kevin  moved  away 
a  step,  molding  some  red  wax  into 
the  shape  of  a  cigarette. 

After  lunch  Winston,  a  tall  Negro 
boy,  was  leading  the  line  of  olaer 
boys  back  to  the  tents.  He  carried 
a  long  wooden  pole  painted  in  tempera 
colors.  Every  few  minutes  he  would 
glance  solemnly  behind  him  to  check 
on  the  other  boys. 

"Hey,  you  two,  shut  up  back 
there." 

"I  can  talk  if  I  want  to,"  answered 
Will. 

"Hey,  I  don't  want  no  lip  from 
you." 

"Aw,  shut  up  yourself. 

The  line  had  reached  two  large 
tents.  Each  had  a  raised  wooden  floor 
and  about  fifteen  cots,  covered  with 
green  armv  blankets.  The  tent  flaps 
were  rolled  up,  and  each  boy's  dirty 
clothes  and   wet   bathing   suits  were 
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draped  across  a  line.  In  front  of  the 
tents  was  a  bulletin  board.  On  it  were 
a  few  mimeographed  sheets  that  no 
one  bothered  to  read  and  several  time 
schedules.  There  was  also  a  list  of 
rules  and  reminders  and  a  big  sign 
that  read  "The  Bears. 

"Carol . . .  Carol!"  Will  was  sprawl- 
ed on  his  back.  His  white  teeth  shone 
from  his  dark  face  in  a  wide  grin. 
"I  ain't  gonna  take  these  shoes  off." 
Big  eyes  rolled.  "I  se  too  tired.  You 
take  em  off  for  me."  He  wore  a  pink 
tee  shirt  and  baggy  brown  trousers. 
All  the  institution  ooys  dressed  alike. 
Each  had  the  same  number  of  khaki 
bermudas,  shiny  brown  trousers,  and 
muslin  shorts. 

Carol  looked  down  at  the  muddy 
sneakers.  "Come  on,  Will." 

"But  Carol,  I'se  too  tired.  Why,  I 
am  in  no  fit  condition  to  take  off 
these  shoes.  I  couldn't  even  make  it 
to  the  infirmiry."  He  looked  at  Win- 
ston, and  they  both  snickered.  "I 
don't  feel  too  good." 

She  looked  down  at  the  muddy 
sneakers.  "Come  on,  Will." 

His  eyes  slowly  closed,  and  he  start- 
ed to  snore. 

"Will,  now  come  on,  I'm  not  going 
to  take  your  shoes  off  for  you.  You're 
too  big  for  that. 

There  was  a  loud  snore.  Then,  in 
a  mumbled  voice,  "Oh,  oh,  oh  Carol. 
I  sure  do  wish  Carol  would  take  off 
these  painful  shoes.  Oh  please,  Carol." 

She  chuckled. 

He  opened  one  eye  and  closed  it 
quickly.  Winston  was  shaking  with  his 
head  in  his  pillow. 

Carol  studied  Will  and  said,  "I 
just  don't  know  what  to  do  with  such 
a  terrible  boy.  There  came  gales  of 
laughter  from  Winston's  bed. '  Maybe 
I  could  throw  him  in  the  swimming 
pool;  but,  no,  he's  tired.  He  might  be 
too   sleepy   to  drown."  Will's  mouth 


twitched.  "Or  maybe  I  could  lock 
him  in  the  refrigerator,  but  he'd  eat 
up  all  the  food.  '  There  was  silence. 
"Or  I  could  tickle  hi  —  " 

Will  sat  up  with  a  jerk.  "Oh,  no .  . . 
no  tickling.  I  ain't  gonna  be  tickled." 

"Well  then,  take  off  your  shoes." 

Will  laughed.  "I  ain't  got  the 
strength."  He  glanced  at  Winston. 
"I'se  too  tired." 

"Will..."  she  sighed  and  walked 
away. 

Will  glowered  at  Carol's  back,  his 
lower  lip  slowly  gathering  into  a  pout. 

"Oh  oh,  you  se  done  it  now.  Miss 
Carol  s  mad  at  you."  Winston  had 
stopped  laughing. 

'Oh,  shut  up."  Will  stared  at  his 
sneakers.  He  stretched  out  on  the  cot 
again,  his  face  turned  away  from 
Winston.  The  blanket  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  was  covered  with  orange  mud. 

Tommy  had  arranged  four  neat  piles 
of  pictures  on  his  cot.  He  was  just 
starting  on  the  fifth. 

"Tommy,  lie  down.  Tommy!  Carol 
dragged  herself  up  and  stood  over 
Tommy's  bed. 

"I'm  resting,  but  I  have  important 
work  to  do."  Tommy  had  glasses  and 
was  very  thin.  His  speech  was  a  mix- 
ture of  southern  accent  and  defect, 
but  he  could  pronounce  his  consonants 
when  he  wanted  to. 

"Oh  yeah,  real  important." 

There  was  silence. 

"O.K.,   show   me  your  pictures." 

"That's  my  girlfriend,  Jane.  Her 
father  is  owner  of  Landover  Real  Es- 
tate. Just  ask  me  if  you  ever  want  a 
house.  I've  got  twenty." 

"Oh  yean?" 

His  story  picked  up  momentum. 
"Yep.  Twenty  houses  and  fifty  Cadil- 
lacs, and  I. . .  " 

Another  counselor  looked  up  and 
laughed.  "This  guy's  a  riot!" 

(Continued  on  Page  43) 


SMALL  BOY 

Michele  Watson 

Illustrated  by  Kris  Todd 

A  boy  in  the  field 

Is  crushing  the  flowers; 

He  partakes  of  their  beaut)  . 

Then  discards  them  in  showers. 

Each  is  held  for  a  moment 
Then  stamped  to  the  ground, 
The  playful  destruction 
Of  beauty  profound. 

Small  boys  are  thoughtless. 
How  could  he  care 
For  the  feelings  of  flowers 
That  were  growing  there? 

The  flowers,  they  love  it. 
They  would  come  again, 
Even  knowing  the  meaning 
Of  exquisite  pain. 
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M-G-M  AND  DR.  ZHIVAGO 


Richard  Gaspard 


In  addition  to  writing,  Richard  en- 
joys playing  both  the  guitar  and  piano. 
He  is  an  avid  movie-goer  and  wrote 
the  following  article  after  comparing 
the  book  and  film  versions  of  Doctor 
Zhivago.  This  is  his  second  contribu- 
tion to  PENMAN  this  year,  the  first 
being  the  poem  "The  Wolves.  "Richard 
is  planning  to  go  to  Amherst  next 
year. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  recent 
meritorious  Russian  novels,  the  num- 
ber of  films  about  life  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  rather  small.  Pro- 
ducers seeking  such  material  have 
been  forced  to  resort  either  to  nine- 
teenth century  literary  works  or  to 
the  bland  and  unusually  repetitious 
accounts  that  appear  with  almost 
phenomenal  regularity  in  American 
magazines.  The  barrenness  of  this  the- 
atrical wasteland  was  provided  a  wel- 
come relief  in  1965  when  Metro-Gold- 
win-Mayer  filmed  the  Nobel  Prize- 
winning  novel  by  Boris  Pasternak, 
Doctor  Zhivago. 

Doctor  Zhivago  was  scheduled  for 
publication  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1954.  Upon  taking  a  second  glance 
at  the  book's  philosophy,  however, 
communist  censors  quickly  retracted 
government  permission.  During  the 
interim  an  Italian  edition  had  already 
gone  to  press,  and  the  book  could 
not  be  withheld  from  publication.  Pas- 
ternak's book  has  subsequently  been 
Eublished  in  fourteen  languages  and 
as  been  acclaimed  a  masterpiece 
throughout  the  free  world.  One  month 
after  Doctor  Zhivago  was  translated 
into  English  Boris  Pasternak  won  the 
Nobel    Prize    and    thus   became   the 


first  Russian  ever  to  receive  that  honor 
for  work  in  the  literary  field. 

Pasternak  presents  the  modern  Rus- 
sia and  centers  the  plot  around  the 
Russian  Revolution.  A  Soviet  army 
officer,  General  Evgraf  Andreievicn 
Zhivago,  is  searching  for/ his  niece. 
He  is  in  command  of  a  World  War  II 
dam  construction  site  and  has  sum- 
moned a  young  worker  to  his  desk. 
She  cannot  imagine  herself  the  niece 
of  the  general;  she  is  only  a  poor 
Russian  girl.  He  shows  her  a  small, 
paperback  book  of  poetry;  on  the 
frontispiece  is  the  engraved  profile 
of  the  poet,  Yurii  Andreievich 
Zhivago,  the  general's  brother.  The 
photograph  of  a  young  woman  named 
Lara  is  on  the  second  page.  Both 
have  been  dead  for  over  twenty  years. 
The  general  is  looking  for  their 
daughter. 

He  begins  to  relate  the  life  of  his 
brother  to  the  young  working  girl; 
and  as  his  voice  fades  away,  the 
camera  flashes  back  to  the  life  of 
Yurii  Andreievich  Zhivago  — as  an  or- 
phan in  Mongolia,  a  young  student 
in  pre-revolutionary  Moscow,  a  con- 
scientious doctor  working  with  un- 
failing dedication  on  the  eastern  front 
during  World  War  I,  and  an  unsatis- 
fied human  being  in  the  country  set- 
ting of  his  Ural  retreat,  Varykino.  But 
"Doctor  Zhivago''  is  not  a  passive 
travelogue  of  an  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury Russian;  it  is  the  story  of  a  man 
whose  ambitions  of  freedom  and  hap- 

Einess  are  twisted  beyond  recognition 
y  the  vascillations  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  and  subsequently  by  the 
Soviet  government  itself.  The  movie 
tells  of  a  man  who  is  deeply  in  love 
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with  two  women  — not  with  lustful 
affection  but  with  a  spiritual  love 
reminiscent  of  John  Donne's  sonnets. 
Antonina  Alexandrovna,  Zhivago's 
wife,  remains  faithfully  in  love  with 
him  throughout  the  story  as  does 
Larisa  Feodorovna  Antipov,  the  Lara 
of  the  poetry  book.  These  two  women 
are  incorruptibly  entwined  in  Doctor 
Zhivago's  life  as  he  searches  for  a 
home. 

Zhivago,  however,  cannot  find  a 
haven  of  peace  and  a  birthplace  for 
his  poetry.  The  inquisitive  stare  of 
the  communist  government  peers  even 
into  the  shuttered  rooms  of  Varykino 
and  erodes  his  efforts  toward  freedom 
and  happiness.  The  joy  of  living  in 
tranquility  with  his  family  is  denied 
him.  Even  when  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  deported  to  France  and  he  is 
living  with  Lara,  he  cannot  rest;  the 
police  are  hunting  her  too.  The  free- 
dom of  the  human  soul  is  stifled. 

The  story  is  not  entirely  Zhivago's, 
however.  The  drama  of  the  Russian 
people,  a  moving  tale  of  classic  dimen- 
sions, haunts  the  doctor  wherever  he 
travels.  The  fathomless  suffering  of  the 
peasants  and  the  humiliating  degreda- 
tion  of  the  nobility  combine  to  form 
a  tale  of  human  sacrifice  seldom  par- 
alleled in  the  modern  theatre. 

The  frequent  shifts  of  emotion 
throughout  the  movie  demand  the 
ingenuity  of  an  excellent  cast,  and 
the  acting  in  "Doctor  Zhivago''  is 
superior.  Julie  Christie's  superb  per- 
formance in  the  role  of  Lara  is  of 
much  better  quality  than  her  Academy 
Award-winning  portrayal  of  Diana  in 
"Darling.''  The  beautiful  Geraldine 
Chaplin  stars  in  her  unusually  mag- 
nificent film  debut  and  plays  the 
part  of  Tonia,  Zhivago's  wife,  with 
admirable  finesse.  Omar  Sharif,  in 
the  role  of  Yurii  Andreievich  Zhivago, 
has  improved  tremendously  since  his 


appearance  as  a  nondescript  nomadic 
prince  in  "Lawrence  of  Arabia.''  This 
outstanding  trio  is  supported  by  such 
strong  performers  as  Alec  Guiness, 
Tom  Courtenay,  and  Rod  Steiger.  The 
cast  as  a  whole  is  extremely  well- 
balanced;  and  under  the  direction 
of  David  Lean,  it  does  an  excellent 
job  of  acting. 

Few  will  dispute  the  Academy 
Award  that  was  given  to  "Doctor 
Zhivago"  in  recognition  of  its  cinema- 
tography. The  love  that  Zhivago  feels 
for  the  Urals  is  effectively  conveyed 
to  the  audience  as  the  camera  records 
the  insurmountable  loftiness  of  the 
mountains,  smothered  under  a  quilt  of 
snow.  The  intricacies  and  symbolism 
in  the  plot  are  cleverly  complemented 
with  excellent  photograph)'  and  edit- 
ing. Blended  with  the  colorful  views 
is  the  music  of  "Doctor  Zhivago." 
Composed  by  Maurice  Jarre,  the  melo- 
dies are  at  times  so  entwined  with  the 
nature  scenes  they  amplify  that  the 
audience  becomes  a  participant  in  the 
mood  and  emotion  of  the  entire  pic- 
ture. 

In  the  modern  world  of  mass  appeal 
it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  compare 
a  movie  with  the  book  from  which  it 
is  taken.  Doctor  Zhivago  is  such  an 
expansive  book  with  an  abundance 
of  action  that  Hollvwood  producers 
could  not  avoid  talcing  their  usual 
liberties  with  the  plot.  Unfortunately, 
Boris  Pasternak's  emphasis  of  charac- 
ter is  not  preserved  in  the  movie. 
Zhivago's  brother,  an  insignificant 
participant  in  the  book,  becomes  one 
of  ihe  major  influences  on  Zhivago 
in  the  movie  and  even  assumes  the 
role  of  narrator. 

The  film  also  emplovs  the  author's 
effective     symbolism    with    different 
conotations  and,  while  not  destroying 
the  efficacy  of  that  technique,  certain- 
( 'ontinued  on  Page  I  ( 
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THE  ROOT-CHILD 


Bill  Brackman 


Illustrated  by  Celia  Strain 


Grass  means  nothing  in  the  death  of  the  year- 
God's  only  love  endures  to  signify  little 
Except  for  the  root-man;  he  deals  not  in  leaves. 
The  roots  grab  his  hands; 

They  join  in  syncopation  — elastic  fibers,  sanguine  sinews 
And  It  is  conceived  without  love,  but  with  the  root. 
The  dark  moon  weeps  white  — 
The  blanket  is  warm— hope  where  faith  quits  — 
The  Root-Child  will  live  if  only  a  moment 
Fugitive:  the  roots  ungrounded,  the  body's  unwilling. 
With  death,  the  bloodroots  come. 

The  snow-daisy  with  violet  root  — 
The  white  will  wither;  in  the  root  she  lives, 
The  wild  lily  whose  ears  cover  her  face 
Shows  no  sign  of  hearing  yet  eyes  ne'er  exist. 
It  remains  object  to  its  own  valley. 

Captured  by  its  tail,  the  persian  spins  around. 

The  tail  twitches  nervously,  and  irridescent  spheres, 

Car  lights  of  nine  varieties  glow  reverently  into  the  absolute 

Other  blankets  are  warmer;  forget  the  moon. 

"The  inside  is  beautiful,  you  must  agree,  Mrs.  Luce 
"Well,  I  just  don't  care  for  this  new  architecture.  " 
"Surely,  but  dime  stores  do  have  some  good  products.  " 
"You  get  what  you  pay  for,  Frederick. ' 
"But  Mother,  I  d  rather  you  not  wear  that  finger  polish; 
they  use  it  on  stiffs. " 

"Feed  the  cat,  before  she  eats  her  tail.  " 

"Lafleur  est  pour  la  branche,  et  Vami  pour  la  coeur. " 

"Frederick,  1  hate  intellectuals,  they're  so  gauche.  " 

I  never  saw  a  banana  with  so  many  peels 
(But  at  least  they  don't  have  bones.) 
No  longer  getting  into  one  than  another  appears. 
It's  hard  to  digress. 

The  drop,  infected  with  knowledge,  flowed  into  the  loam. 
The  bloodroot's  sleeping,  the  lily  s  dead. 
Grass,  I  would  be  prudent,  before  the  bond  is  sure  — 
April  can  be  cruel. 

Grass  means  nothing  in  the  death  of  the  year. 

Sons  of  grass  shall  endure  forever. 

God's  jewel  feeds  the  Root-Child; 

Sparkles  are  jealous  of  Spring; 

The  grass  always  wins. 

Dew  is  lost  for  the  rain. 

The  Root-Child  goes  with  Spring. 


W-L's  starting  five  exhibit  perfect 
positioning  in  state  semi-finals  as  senior 
Jim  Spriggs  grabs  an  important  rebound. 
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SUCCESSFUL  BID 

FOR  A 

STATE  TITLE 

By  John  Hummer 
Photographs  by  David  Estabrook 

In  1963  the  W-L  basketball  team  won 
the  Virginia  State  Basketball  Cham- 
pionship in  Richmond.  The  team's 
center  and  the  state's  top  player  that 
year  was  Ed  Hummer,  and  he  sub- 
sequently wrote  a  Penman  article  a- 
bout  the  tournament.  This  year  John 
Hummer  led  the  1966  team  to  another 
State  Championship  in  Charlottes- 
ville. John  has  told  his  story  in  "Suc- 
cessful Bid  For  a  State  Title. "  Both 
John  and  Ed  will  be  at  Princeton 
next  year:  Ed  as  a  senior  and  John 
as  a  freshman. 

We  were  tight  during  warm-ups 
for  the  game  against  Hampton,  our 
first  game  in  the  Virginia  State  Bas- 
ketball Tournament.  No  one  could 
hit;  everyone  kept  missing  lay-ups.  I 
said  to  myself,  "I'm  not  going  to  miss 
it;  it's  just  a  lay-up.  I  missed  it 
like  all  the  rest.  Then  I  saw  Jim 
Spriggs,  senior  center,  drop  out  of 
the  drills  from  dizziness.  Boy,  were 
we  tight!  He  came  back  just  before 
the  tap,  so  everything  seemed  all 
right.  The  gym  was  aoout  half-full 
with  Hampton  supporters,  covering 
one  whole  side  section.  Occasionally 
I  heard  a  faint  cry,  "Go,  W-L,"  but 
everything  else  was  drowned  out  by  the 
overpowering  Hampton  fans.  The 
game  started,  and  we  were  atrocious. 
We  didn  t  even  play  our  usual  strong 
defense,  but  by  some  stroke  of  luck 
we  were  ahead  at  half-time  22-20.  In 
the  second  half  we  relaxed  and  slowly 


All  eyes  are  upward  as  John  Hummer  and 
Richard  Dygve  stretch  for  the  opening  tap 
in  the  championship  game. 
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Straining   every    muscle    in    his    body, 
Spriggs  cashes  in  for  two  points. 


Jim 


pulled  ahead  to  a  47-41  victory.  I  had 
never  been  so  happy  to  see  a  game 
end  in  my  whole  life. 

We  had  now  qualified  for  the 
quarter-finals  and  were  scheduled  to 
play  second-seeded  Edison  the  next 
day  at  4:00  P.M.  When  the  lights 
went  off  at  10:30  that  night,  I  said 
good-night  to  my  roommates,  Jim 
Spriggs  and  Mike  Slade.  Slade  re- 
sponded, "Yeah,  one  down,  three  to 

g°-" 

The  tournament  promised  to  be  a 
great  one.  W-L,  along  with  Woodson 
and  Edison,  represented  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. The  Southwest  District  was 
represented  by  a  weak  Virginia  High 
School.  The  Central  and  Capital  Dis- 
tricts were  well  represented  with  both 
height  and  speed.  Patrick  Henry  was 
probably  the  fastest  with  Lane  of 
Charlottesville  a  close  second.  Nor- 
view  and  Princess  Anne,  both  from 
the  Eastern  District,  had  high  in- 
dividual scorers,  while  Hugenot  boast- 
ed a  great  breaking  offense. 

We  had  qualified  for  the  State 
Tournament  with  a  decisive  win  over 
Wakefield  in  the  finals  of  the  Potomac 
District  Tournament.  Because  of  our 
low-seeding,  seventh  in  a  field  of  ten, 
we  had  been  one  of  the  four  teams  di- 
rected to  play  a  first-round  game  to 
qualify  for  the  quarter  finals. 

The  team  met  at  W-L  the  night 
before  the  first  day  of  the  tourna- 
ment. We  slowly  packed  our  bags  into 
four  cars  and  left  for  Charlottesville. 
The  one-hundred  mile  trip  seemed  to 
go  fast,  for  we  only  stopped  once  for 
gas  and  arrived  in  the  University 
town  about  9:30  P.M.  The  team  im- 
mediately checked  in  at  the  Mt.  Ver- 
non Motel,  and  after  a  short  meeting 
to  get  all  the  rooms  straight,  went 
to  the  nearest  restaurant  to  get  a  late 
dinner.  Returning  to  the  motel,  we 
were  reminded  that  lights  had  to  be 
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out  by  10:30  or  else.  They  were.  Every 
member  of  the  team  knew  we  came  to 
Charlottesville  for  only  one  purpose  — 
to  win.  Everything  else  seemed  un- 
important. 

Throughout  our  stay  we  had  one 
immutable  order:  "Be  at  the  break- 
fast table  at  9:00  A.M.  sharp  or  pay 
for  your  breakfast."  No  one  was  ever 
late,  not  because  of  the  consequences 
involved,  but  because  everyone  knew 
if  we  were  to  win  we  had  to  follow 
the  coach's  orders.  Wednesday  s 
breakfast,  like  the  rest  of  the  meals, 
was  prearranged  with  special  care  to 
exclude  all  butter  and  to  limit  car- 
bohydrates as  much  as  possible.  Hon- 
ey was  substituted  for  anything  miss- 
ed. Between  breakfast  and  5:00  P.M. 
we  had  to  take  a  look  at  the  gym, 
have  lunch,  take  a  nap,  have  the  pre- 
game  meal,  and  go  over  the  scouting 
report. 

Soon  after  breakfast  the  team  went 
to  University  Hall,  the  field  house 
where  we  would  play.  It  was  beau- 
tiful. The  dome-shaped  structure  seats 
close  to  9,000  and  has  excellent  locker 
facilities.  We  were  told  the  estimated 
cost  was  close  to  four  million  dollars, 
the  scoreboard  alone  costing  three 
thousand  dollars.  As  I  looked  up  from 
the  floor  into  the  empty  seats,  an  eerie 
feeling  surrounded  me.  It  was  so  big. 
After  walking  on  the  floor  one  of  the 
players  said,  "Hey  you  guys,  this 
is  the  place  we're  going  to  make 
famous.  We  all  laughed  and  left  the 
gym  to  get  lunch. 

The  time  passed  quickly,  and  I 
could  tell  from  everyone's  actions  that 
we  were  nervous  and  tight.  This  was 
too  bad,  for  we  all  knew  the  time  for 
losing  was  long  past.  A  loss  would 
end  our  season.  We  had  to  win. 

Awakening  a  little  after  8:00  A.M.,      John  Hummer  leaps  high  for  a  rebound,  one 
the  team  was  in  a  cheerful   mood  at      of  many  during  the  Princess  Anne  game. 
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Tyrone  Epperson  leaps  high  to  get  the  tap 
from  a  taller  opponent.  The  control  of  jump 
balls  was  necessary  for  victory. 


breakfast.  No  one  was  talking  bas- 
ketball, but  everyone  was  thinking  it. 
Edison  had  compiled  an  impressive 
20-1  record  overall;  and  considering 
the  way  we  played  the  previous  night, 
I  don't  think  many  people  gave  us 
much  of  a  chance.  However,  we  had 
been  waiting  for  this  game  the  entire 
season.  All  we  had  read  in  the  paper 
was  Edison;  all  we  had  heard  was 
Edison.  The  day  went  fast,  and  be- 
fore long  it  was  time  to  set  out  for 
University  Hall.  It  was  close  to  2:30, 
and  on  the  way  over  we  saw  plenty 
of  W-L  students  — a  sight  for  sore  eyes. 
Before  long  we  were  on  the  court 
warming  up.  The  warm-ups  went 
much  better,  almost  like  normal.  The 
team  was  really  glad  we  had  played 
the  day  before;  it  was  definitely  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  The  first  half 
went  slowly,  neither  team  playing  up 
to  its  potential.  When  the  half-time 
whistle  blew,  we  were  behind  23-19. 
We  were  scared.  Since  Coach  Levin 
had  much  to  say  at  halftime,  we 
spent  a  little  more  time  than  usual 
in  the  locker  room  discussing  strategy. 
He  emphasized  that  we  had  to  run 
the  plays  and  hit  the  boards  hard. 
We  had  not  been  doing  this.  In  fact, 
we  hadn't  been  doing  much  of  any- 
thing. The  second  half  opened  badly 
with  Edison  increasing  its  lead  to 
nine  points.  Then  it  happened.  One 
of  their  big  men,  Bob  Lowe,  collected 
his  fifth  foul  by  pushing  under  the 
basket.  With  him  out  of  the  lineup, 
their  attack  was  hindered  and  our 
rebounding  advantage  increased.  It 
was  now  all  W-L.  We  gave  them  one 
contested  shot  and  then  snatched  the 
rebound  to  go  down  and  score.  The 
final  score  was  47-32;  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  tournament,  I  thought 
we  were  going  to  win  for  sure.  Im- 
mediately after  the  game  Slade  looked 
at  me  and  yelled,  "We're  going  to  win 
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it."    I  answered,    "Yeah,  two  down, 
two  to  go." 

That  night  we  tried  to  get  some 
sleep,  but  it  was  almost  impossible. 
The  semi-finals  were  scheduled  for  the 
next  night,  pitting  us  against  Princess 
Anne  of  Virginia  Beach  in  the  first 
game.  In  the  morning  we  went  through 
the  regular  routine  of  breakfast  and 
relaxation.  The  afternoon,  however, 
brought  a  refreshing  change  of  pace. 
The  whole  team  drove  to  Newcomb 
Hall,  the  student  union  building,  to 
relax  by  playing  pool  and  billiards. 
It  was  the  first  real  chance  we  had 
to  get  out  and  see  the  University 
campus.  The  change  was  great.  Jim 
Spriggs  and  Tyrone  Epperson  beat 
everybody  at  pool,  but  we  really  didn  t 
care  who  won  — at  pool,  that  is. 

Time  went  by  slowly  that  day. 
Waiting  for  a  game,  as  all  our  players 
will  admit,  is  one  of  the  most  nerve- 
wracking  things  about  a  tournament. 


The  players,  knowing  that  only  four 
teams  remained  in  the  tourney,  began 
to  feel  the  mounting  pressure. 

The  game  with  Princess  Anne  came 
off  about  letter  perfect;  we  jumped 
off  to  an  early  lead  by  limiting  them 
to  no  field  goals  in  the  first  quarter 
and  only  seven  shots  from  the  floor 
the  entire  first  half.  The  result  was 
a  50-36  victory.  I  don't  know  why, 
but  this  game  seemed  to  be  the  most 
uneventful  and  the  most  easily  for- 
gotten. All  that  mattered  was  that  we 
were  in  the  finals  against  the  top- 
seeded  team,  Patrick  Henry  of  Roan- 
oke, undefeated  in  Group  1-A  com- 
petition. 

On  Friday  night  no  one  could 
sleep.  I  think  most  of  the  team  fell 
asleep  somewhere  around  2:30  A.  M., 
only  to  be  awakened  precisely  at  8:15 
Saturday  morning. 

Saturday  afternoon  the  team  again 
(Continued  on  Page  44) 
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Mike  Slade  cuts    down    the   victory    net.    a 
small  souvenir  of  a  momentous  occasion. 
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THE  WAY  THE  BALL  BOUNCES 


Bob  Jack 


Illustrated  by  Jimmy  Hilton 


Bob  thought  of  the  idea  for  "The 
Way  the  Ball  Bounces"  after  the 
boat  he  coxswains  lost  a  crew  race. 
In  addition  to  being  on  the  crew, 
Bob  is  first  vice-president  of  the  Stu- 
dent Cooperative'  Association  and  will 
be  president  of  the  National  Honor 
Society  next  year.  Like  the  boy  in 
the  story,  Bob  does  not  lose  all  the 
time;  his  boat  won  its  next  race. 

"Strike  three!  You're  out!"  The 
umpire's    rasping    voice  deadened 

Joey's  senses.  The  bat  slipped  slow- 
y   from   Joey's  hands   ana  dropped 
noiselessly  into  the  dust. 

"Nice  try,  kid.''  The  umpire  didn't 
sound  like  he  meant  it.  You'll  do 
better  next  time." 

Joey  picked  up  the  bat.  He  had 
never  hated  dusty  bats  more  in  his 
life.  "Thanks,"  he  said. 

Joey  walked  back  to  the  bench. 
Most  of  the  team  was  sitting  there, 
rearranging  the  dirt  under  the  bench 
with  their  cleats.   Not  one  of  them 

f lanced  up  at  Joey  as  he  gave  his 
at  to  the  batboy  and  took  his  seat 
among  them. 

"Way  to  swing,"  one  of  them  said. 
"Way  to  swing.  Several  others  mur- 
mured in  consent. 

A  head  was  raised.  "You're  nuts. 
Joey  didn't  swing  once.  He  just  stood 
there."  The  dark-headed  boy  on  the 
end  looked  down  the  line  of  down- 
cast faces  for  approval. 

"Oh,     shut    up."    Another    face 
emerged  from  the  line  of  blue  caps. 
'Joey  tried  just  like  the  rest  of  us. 

"That's  right,"  said  a  third  voice. 
"We  all  got  in  there  and  did  our 
best." 


A  few  heads  nodded  in  consent, 
and  then  all  was  quiet. 

"Lousy  umpire."  The  dark-headed 
boy  was  at  it  again.  "Lousy,  dirty, 
stinking  umpire.' 

"Was  not."  The  batboy  spoke  up. 
"Wasn't  his  fault.  He  called  them 
the  way  he  saw  them." 

"Yeah?  Then  how  come  we  lost?" 
The  dark-headed  boy  played  his 
trump.  No  one  answered. 

The  batboy  took  up  his  cause  again. 
"Still  wasn't  his  fault.  He  played 
fair." 

"That's  right,"  said  the  tall  blond 
boy.  "The  umpire  was  all  right.  It  was 
that  other  team.  They  had  better 
equipment." 

Heads  bobbed  up  and  down  along 
the  bench. 

"Yeah,"  agreed  the  batboy.  He  was 
nervously  scraping  Joey's  bathandle 
with  his  fingernail.  "Yeah,  that's  it. 
They  had  better  stuff  to  play  with 
than  we  did."  He  pulled  a  sticker  off 
the  bat.  The  wind  caught  the  white 
square  of  paper  and  sent  its  decimaled 
numbers  winking  across  the  ballfield 
as  it  danced  through  the  air. 
ft    *    «     e 

Joey  swung.  A  bat  cracked  and  a 
ball  arched  high  into  the  blue  sky. 

"Nice  swing."  Joey  turned  around 
to  face  the  approaching  figure. 
"You've  got  a  good  swing.  All  you've 
got  to  do  now  is  figure  out  how  to  hit 
the  ball."  The  fast -walking  boy 
laughed  loudly,  hoisted  his  bat  to  his 
shoulder,  and  broke  into  a  trot  to  re- 
trieve his  ball. 

Joey  stooped  to  pick  up  his  own  ball 
at  his  feet.  He  knew  about  Al.  Al 
was   the  bigshot  who  could  do  any- 
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thing.  Just  name  it,  and  he  could  do 
it.  And  Al  knew  it,  too.  That's  what 
was  so  bad  about  him. 

"Hear  you  lost  today."  Al  was 
too  soon  returning.  "Too  bad.  Get 
any  hits?" 

"No,  I  didn't  get  any  hits." 

Al  seemed  to  enjoy  his  interroga- 
tion. It  continued.  "Thought  so.  Strike 
out  every  time?" 

"What  is  it  to  you?" 

"Nothing.  I  was  just  wondering." 

"That's    your  trouble.   You're   al- 
ways wondering.    What   I  did  today 
is  my  business   and  no  one  else's. 
Joey  was  surprised  at  his  words.  He 
never  spoke  so  big  to  anyone  like  Al. 

"Oh,  ho!"  Al's  eyes  grew  big.  "Look 
who's  talking  now!" 

"You  better  look  who' stalking  now. 
Me."  Joey  stopped  short.  The  awful 
truth  rang  in  nis  brain.  Him  against 
Al  in  the  middle  of  a  big  baseball 
field.  Joey  shuddered. 

"I  see."  Al  looked  serious.  "Guess 
you  want  me  to  leave." 

"I  might  at  that."  Joey  shifted 
the  weight  on  his  feet. 

"Do  you  feel  like  making  me?" 
Al  put  his  hands  on  his  hips  and 
swaggered  up  to  Joey. 

'  ies."  It  suddenly  occurred  to  Joey 
that  he  really  didn't  feel  like  making 
him.  A  cold  sweat  swept  his  brow. 

"All  right.  Come  on."  Al  bared  his 
fists  and  paused  for  action. 

'Just  a  minute."  Joey's  heart  was 
pounding.  His  racing  mind  searched 
desperately  for  an  idea.  "Just  a  min- 
ute." 

"What's  the  matter?  You  chicken?" 
A  contented  grin  crossed  Al's  face. 

"No,  I'm  not  chicken.  I  just  want 
to  do  this  fair."  Joey  stalled  for  time. 
"You're  bigger,  so  you'd  have  an  ad- 
vantage if  we  slugged  it  out.  We  got 
to  do  it  another  way." 

"All  right,  mister."  The  execution- 


er seemed  ready  to  wait.  "All  right. 
What  do  you  suggest?" 

Joey^  looked  down  at  his  bat  and 
ball.  "How  about  batting  it  out?" 
he  said. 

Al  looked  at  him  in  disbelief.  "Bat 
it  out?"  Man,  and  you  thought  fists 
were  bad!" 

"No,  no.  I  mean  bat  the  ball  out  — 
to  see  who  can  hit  the  furthest." 

"You're  nuts." 

"Chicken,  huh?" 

"No,  I'm  not  chicken." 

"All  right,  then.  Let's  go."  Joey 
started  out  for  home  plate.  Al  fol- 
lowed, scratching  his  head. 

"Ladies  first." 

Joey  took  his  cue.  He  hefted  the 
bat  and  banged  it  on  the  plate.  Out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  could  see 
the  gloating  form  of  his  adversary. 
Al  had  reason  to  gloat.  No  one  could 
hit  the  ball  further  than  Al.  Joey 
didn't  have  a  chance  and  he  knew  it. 

"Batter  up."  Al  sounded  just  like 
the  umpire.  The  irony  of  the  whole 
situation  hit  Joey  like  a  cannon  ball. 
Same  baseball  aiamond,  same  bat, 
same  umpire.  It  was  sickening. 

"Go  on,  Joey.  Swing  just  like  you 
did  today." 

"Oh,  shut  up."  It  was  a  dying 
man's  request. 

"All  right,  all  right."  A  shimmer 
of  compassion  showed  through.  Then, 
"Go  on!  Hit  the  ball."  Al  was  back 
to  normal. 

Joey  stood  looking  at  the  field 
as  if  it  were  his  last  moment  on 
earth.  When  he  swung  the  next  in- 
stant, he  knew  it  was.  The  ball 
drooped  miserably  over  second  base 
and  stopped  dead  in  the  tall  grass. 

"Nice  try."  Joey  had  heard  that 
before.  He  didn  t  like  it. 

"Thanks." 

"Before   I  blast  this   ball   out  of 
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this  ball  park,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  one 
thing." 

' ^What's  that?" 

"How  many  swings  do  I  get?" 
Al  was  laughing. 

"Three,'  Joey  snapped.  Three  was 
a  good  number.  It  was  the  number 
of  strikes  you  got;  it  was  the  number 
of  strikes  the  other  team  got.  That 
made  it  fair  because  you  ooth  got 
the  same  number  of  strikes.  With 
Al,  though,  it  wasn't  fair.  It  wasn't 
fair  at  all.  One  strike  was  too  much 
for  Al. 

"Oh,  boy!  Do  I  get  *o  hit  the  ball 
now?" 

"Quit  clowning  around.  Go 
ahead."  Joey  leaned  against  the  wire 
cage  and  looked  dejectedly  down  at 
the  ground.  When  Joey  looked  up,  he 
was  sorry  for  what  he  nad  said. 

Al  had  become  a  mighty  machine 
which  looked  like  it  had  been  built 
expressly  for  swinging  baseball  bats. 
His  thick  shoulders  pivoted  heavily 
on  his  stout  waist,  revealing  rippling 
side  muscles  with  every  turn.  His  bi- 
ceps ballooned  under  his  knit  shirt 
and  lent  emphasis  to  the  flexing 
muscles  of  his  forearms.  Even  his 
neck  seemed  to  be  one  thick  muscle 
training  the  massive  head  on  the 
whole  operation. 

Joey  gulped.  His  hour  had  come. 

"Give  me  the  ball." 

Joey  quickly  obeyed  and  then  re- 
treated behind  the  fence  to  watch 
his  doom  pronounced. 

"Ready?"  Al  spoke  with  profes- 
sional pride.  "All  right,  here  she 
goes." 

Joey  couldn't  look.  The  instant  of 
silence  as  the  ball  rose  into  the  air, 
the  animal  grunt  at  the  start  of  the 
swing,  the  whoosh  of  the  bat  as  it 
knifed  the  air,  the  crack  of  the  bat  — 
all  came  to  Joey's  ear.  All  except 
the  crack  of  the  bat.  Joey  looked  up. 


Al  was  leaning  on  his  bat  like  all  big 
league  players  do  at  the  end  of  a 
swing. 

"Just ..."  Al  smiled  sheepishly  over 
his  shoulder.  "Just  wanted  to  make 
sure."  He  blushed.  "Just  wanted  to 
make  sure  you  were  looking."  He  un- 
tangled himself  and  picked  up  the 
ball.  "Don't  want  to  hit  it  unless 
you're  looking,  you  know."  He  tossed 
the  ball  nervously  up  and  down. 

"I'll  watch  next  time,"  Joey  re- 
plied. 

Al  walked  back  to  the  plate  and 
got  set.  Up  went  the  ball;  around 
came  the  bat.  Crack!  Joey's  heart  sank 
within  him.  Al  had  hit  the  ball  this 
time. 

"Where'dit  go?"  Al  was  worried. 

"Forget  it.  It's  interstate  commerce 
by  this  time."  Joey  could  always  be 
funny  when  he  didn't  want  to  be. 

"No,  really.  Where  is  it?" 

Joey  didn  t  have  time  to  answer. 
A  heavy  thud  boomed  through  the 
humid  afternoon.  Both  boys  turned 
to  see  a  cloud  of  dust  rise  from  the 
pitcher's  mound.  A  dirty  brown  ball 
trickled  down  the  mound  and  rolled 
toward  the  plate.  Joey  stopped  it 
with  his  foot.  It  was  his  ball. 

"Looks  like  you  hit  it  kind  of 
high,"  said  Joey.  Al  bowed  his  head 
and  nodded.  Then  he  looked  up. 

"But  just  you  wait.  I've  got  one 
swing  left." 

The  awful  realization  stunned  Joey. 
He  hated  himself.  One  swing!  He 
should  have  made  it  two,  but  he  had 
made  it  three.  Besides,  Al  would 
have  made  it  the  same  for  him. 

The  end  was  in  sight.  Al  was  going 
to  sock  the  ball  this  time,  and  Joey 
knew  it.  He  had  seen  him  do  it  be- 
fore. 

Al  squared  up  to  the  plate,  planted 

his    feet    in    the    crusty    earth,     and 

(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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John  Morris 


Illustrated  by  Martin  Pociask 


Moonlight  broken  once  on  a  wave  so  gently 
Wraps  about  my  shadow  where  bending,  cfriftwood 
Gripped  in  hand,  my  musings  I  trace  on  sand,  me 
Emptying  there;  then 

Standing,  arms  extended,  the  sea  in  ear  and 
Nostril,  salt  spray  clinging  to  every  pore  and 
Sand  between  my  toes,  at  the  curfew  hour  I 
Come  to  my  judgment. 

Moonlight  broken  twice  on  a  wave  now  gentlv 
Speaks  to  driftwood,  lingering,  rippling  over 
Memory's  surface,  echoing  yet  the  sadness 
Bound  to  the  thoughts 

Unpurged  in  Lethe,  bringing  me  all  unknowing 
To  my  going  back.  In  that  darkness  wraiths  are 
Waking,  dimmed  with  fog  in  my  blindness,  each 
Unrecognized,  broken. 

Both  in  life  and  death.  To  the  night  surrendering, 
One  with  darkness,  deep  unto  deep  comes  vision, 
Comes  the  burning  tomb  and  the  burning  plain,  comes 
Dust  with  the  ashes. 

There  on  that  grim  shore  to  the  night  denying 
All  my  being,  born  of  a  double  grief,  see 
How  I  rip  myself— oh  my  God  — how  tear,  how 
Rend  this  my  soul  in 

Mortal  passion!  I  of  the  night  demanding 
Answer,  transfixed  heard  in  the  water's  swelling 
Sounds  of  weeping  spent  by  a  whisper;  Death  is 
Sleep  and  forgetting. 

Gripped  in  hand  the  driftwood,  its  ashes  cold  and 
Dry  on  wet  palms;  sea-drift  and  echoes  travel 
Often  down  remembrances'  paths  too-well  trod; 
Pain  at  the  closing 

Evelid  (brief  the  flutterings  clutched  about  the 
Throat),  and  sadness  hallowed  by  none  at  vespers, 
Speak  my  valediction,  that  man  is  guilt.  Yet 
Thoughts  still  malinger  .  .  . 
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A  CLARIFICATION   OF  STATUS 


Clay  Sassman 

The  tense  atmosphere  of  a  country  at 
war  lias  again  provided  Clay  with  the 
scene  of  'A  Clarification  of  Status." 
Like  ''The  Caltrop"  of  last  issue,  Clay 
has  drawn  upon  his  observations  while 
living  in  Cyprus  for  the  setting  of 
his  story  of  one  man's  reaction  to 
the  conflict.  Clay  will  attend  William 
and  Mary  College  next  year  on  a 
Chemistry  scholarship. 

He  could  hardly  believe  that  only 
four  hours  earlier  these  mangled,  mu- 
tilated corpses  in  front  of  him  had 
been  walking,  breathing  human  be- 
ings. It  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  bodies,  and  not  one  of 
the  eight  individuals  was  identifiable. 
Although  he  could  not  recognize  them, 
he  knew  exactly  who  they  were  since 
he  was  responsible  for  letting  them 
out  of  the  truck  only  a  half  mile  from 
the  scene  of  the  massacre. 

The  eight  of  them  had  been  ar- 
rested for  illegally  demonstrating  in 
Karavas  and  had  been  taken  to  Nicosia 
for  questioning.  None  of  them  had  any 
record  of  association  with  EOKA,  so 
they  were  being  driven  back  to  Karavas 
when  they  passed  through  Gunyelli. 
The  Greeks  in  the  back  of  the  truck 
had  yelled  insults  at  the  Turks  along 
the  roadside,  and  the  Greek  leader 
in  the  cab  of  the  vehicle  had  suddenly 
demanded  that  John  stop  the  truck 
and  let  them  out.  He  kept  driving  until 
the  Greek  became  very  insistent  and 
started  to  grab  at  the  steering  wheel. 
He  had  stopped  the  truck  and  ordered 
the  guard  in  the  back  to  let  the 
prisoners  go.  Then  he  turned  the 
truck  around  and  drove  back  into 
Nicosia. 

He  felt   sick   as  he  looked  at  the 


Illustrated  by  Jean  Kephart 

remnants  of  the  eight  people.  The 
knives  and  clubs  that  had  been  used 
by  the  mob  lay  on  the  ground,  the 
dust  clinging  to  their  blood-stained 
tips. 

All  about  him  British  soldiers  were 
searching  the  ground  looking  for  clues 
and  identification  as  well  as  taking 
into  custody  the  witnesses  and  sus- 
pects. One  of  the  soldiers  stooped  over 
to  pick  up  a  wallet  and  saw  a  small 
opened  pocketknife  lying  beside  it.  He 
walked  over  to  the  ground  cloth  next 
to  John  and  put  it  down  next  to  the 
other  articles. 

"He  didn't  have  a  chance,  sir.  A 
little  pocketknife  against  one  of  those 
butcher  knives." 

"Is  there  anything  in  that  wallet, 
soldier?''  John  tried  to  affect  an  air 
of  authority  to  overcome  his  shame. 
Everything  seems  to  be  intact, 
sir.  They  weren't  after  their  money. 
That's  for  sure." 

The  investigation  continued  for 
another  four  hours  as  the  men  dug 
through  all  the  mess.  A  watch,  aim- 
lessly ticking  oh  a  dead  wrist,  showed 
five  o'clock  as  the  sun  slowly  came 
up  over  the  horizon.  The  bodies  and 
the  weapons  were  wrapped  up  and  car- 
ried into  Nicosia  in  the  same  truck 
that  had  carried  them  away  the  day 
before. 

For  a  week  before  the  inquest  John 
could  hardly  eat  anything.  Major 
Simpson  came  into  his  office  one  day 
and  told  him  what  everyone  else  had 
been  saying. 

"John,  we  want  you  to  know  that 
we're  all  backing  you  up." 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

"What  happened  last  week  couldn't 
have  been  helped." 
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"That's  what  I've  been  trying  to 
tell  myself  all  week,  major." 

"Tnese  people  can't  live  together 
anyway.  Tney  11  keep  killing  each 
other  until  they're  all  dead." 

"Do  you  really  think  anything  will 
be  settled  at  the  inquest,  sir?" 

"Heavens,  no.  That  whole  town  is 
Turkish.  We  won't  find  out  anything 
unless  one  of  them  slips  up  and  con- 
tradicts himself.  I  bet  they'll  tell  us 
that  the  Greeks  attacked  and  had  to 
be  driven  back  in  self  defense.  They 
somehow  got  trapped  in  that  gully 
with  their  backs  to  one  bank  but 
kept  attacking  and  had  to  be  killed." 

"Then  the  only  conclusive  outcome 
of  the  inquest  will  be  my  guilt  or 
innocence  in  the  matter?" 

"Realistically  speaking,  yes." 


The  inquest  was  held  in  the  au- 
ditorium of  the  Governor's  Palace  in 
Nicosia.  Two  stone  lions  stood  at  the 
gates  of  the  courtyard  as  solid  and  as 
impassive  as  the  British  Empire  itself. 
Inside  the  main  building  on  the  doors 
of  the  auditorium  were  two  more  lions, 
each  underlined  with  billowing  pen- 
nants bearing  the  inscription  'Eliza- 
beth Regina. 

The  door  creaked  open  and  an  or- 
derly announced  "Captain  JohnCran- 
by.'  The  first  thing  that  caught  his 
eye  was  the  group  of  Turkish  witnesses 
from  Gunyelli  seated  together  against 
the  left  wall.  They  were  dressed  in 
their  best  clothes  but  still  looked  com- 
pletely out  of  place  in  the  pomp 
atmosphere  of  the  Governor's  Palace. 

"Good  morning,  Captain."  The 
governor  spoke  coldly. 

"Good  morning,  sir." 

"Proceed  with  the  inquiry."  The 
governor  directed  this  command  to 
the  panel  of  nine  officers  seated  be- 
hind a  long  table  on  the  stage. 


"Will  Carlos  Kutchel  please  take 
the  witness  stand." 

After  the  usual  preliminary  words 
and  identifications  the  young  boy 
started  to  tell  the  court  the  details 
of  the  massacre. 

"...  About  nine  thirty  these  eight 
Greeks  came  walking  into  town.  They 
started  insulting  us,  but  we  didn't 
pay  any  attention.  Then  they  drew 
knives  and  started  to  attack  us.  We 
managed  to  drive  them  off  in  self 
defense,  and  they  retreated  into  the 
gully  behind  the  village.  They  had 
their  backs  to  the  far  bank  but  kept 
attacking  us,  and  we  had  to  kill 
them.  We  sent  a  messenger,  but  he 
didn't  get  to  you  in  time." 

"The  Greeks  only  had  one  knife 
between  the  lot  of  them  and  no  mes- 
senger ever  came  to  us,"  Major  Simp- 
son muttered  in  John's  ear. 

"I  was  struck  by  one  of  the  Greeks 
on  the  leg.  See?  Right  here."  The 
young  boy   continued  on   the  stand. 

"Probably  a  wild  swing  by  one 
of  his  own,'   said  the  major. 

The  Turks  continued  to  testify  until 
noon.  All  their  testimony  was  remark- 
ably similar.  The  governor  then 
recessed  the  inquest  until  the  follow- 
ing morning  since  the  afternoon  prom- 
ised to  be  very  hot,  and  the  over- 
head fans  were  not  working. 

The  second  day  of  the  inquest  was 
reserved  for  testimony  by  any  witness- 
es who  might  give  an  insight  into 
the  characters  ofthe  murdered  Greeks. 
The  mayor  of  Karavas  testified  that 
he  had  known  all  the  men  as  good 
workers,  faithful  husbands,  and  ad- 
and  brotherhood.  A 
in  mourning  black 
her  son  had  ever 
was  a  small  piece 
chance  to  grow  his 
The  Turks  had  been 
the   room   to  prevent 


vocates 
woman 
sobbed 
wanted 
of  land 


of  peace 
dressed 
that    all 
in    life 
and  the 


crops  in  peace 
cleared  out   of 
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any  trouble.  Even  so  there  had  been 
jeering  and  yelling  in  the  narrow 
corridor  outside  the  auditorium  as 
the  Greeks  had  filed  past  the  rows  of 
Turks. 

During  the  afternoon  recess  John 
slowly  ate  his  food  while  the  major 
devoured  his  own  meal. 

"What's  the  matter,  John?  You 
haven't  been  yourself." 

"Did  you  see  that  woman  on  the 
stand  today,  talking  about  her  son?" 
"You've   been    here    long  enough 
to  know  better  than  that." 
"Than  what?" 

"Her.  They  probably  hired  her  to 
cry  for  our  benefit.  Where  do  you 
think  they  get  them  for  the  funerals? 
She's  probably  made  a  fortune  out  of 
those  dramatic  talents."  With  that 
he  finished  his  tea  and  got  up  for 
the  afternoon  session.  "Come  on.  Now 
they'll  start  taking  testimony  on  your 
role  in  this  whole  little  episode. ' 

As  they  walked  past  the  Greeks 
who  had  testified  in  the  morning, 
John  lowered  his  head  as  if  trying  to 
straighten  his  tie.  He  heard  a  ripple 
of  words  in  the  group,  and  he  rec- 
ognized at  least  one  obscenity  that 
one  of  them  had  muttered  loud  enough 
for  every  one  to  hear. 

The  guard  who  had  been  riding 
in  the  back  of  the  truck  was  the  first 
to  testify.  He  recounted  the  details 
of  the  evening  from  the  time  the 
truck  had  left  the  interrogation  cen- 
ter in  Nicosia  to  the  time  he  had 
returned  to  his  quarters.  The  intel- 
ligence squad  that  had  questioned 
the  Greeks  stated  that  the  orders  had 
specified  returning  the  prisoners  to 
tneir  home  town  but  that  it  was  often 
the  practice  to  drop  off  prisoners 
wherever  they  wanted  to  be  released 
as  compensation  for  being  arrested 
and  interrogated. 

"The  Temporary   Council   for  the 


Investigation  of  the  Gunyelli  Mas- 
sacre calls  Captain  John  Cranby  to 
the  stand." 

He  rose  slowly  and  took  the  seat 
in  front  of  the  board. 

"Now  Captain,  will  you  please 
tell  us  why  you  saw  fit  to  release 
the  prisoners  in  an  undesignated 
area. 

"As  the  Chief  Intelligence  Officer 
pointed  out,  the  usual  custom  is  to 
release  prisoners  where  they  request 
us  to.  On  this  particular  evening  the 
leader  of  these  Greeks  requested  that 
I  release  them  at  Gunyelli.  I  drove 
on,  but  he  forcefully  attempted  to 
stop  the  truck.  In  the  interest  of  the 
rear  guard,  whose  life  might  have 
been  menaced  by  the  other  Greeks,  I 
stopped  the  truck  and  ordered  the 
prisoners  be  released." 

The  testimony  continued  for  an- 
other half  hour,  but  John  was  so 
afraid  that  he  just  muttered  the  least 
innocuous  answer  for  each  question. 
After  it  was  all  over  he  didn't  even 
remember  what  he  had  said. 

"You  were  superb,"  Simpson  said 
to  John  as  they  waited  for  the  coun- 
cil's recommendations. 

"It  seems  awfully  cheap.  Three 
hours  to  explain  away  eight  people's 
lives." 

"Don't  worry  about  them.  They 
never  even  existed. 

"It  doesn't  seem  right.  Greeks, 
Turks,  and  us  — all  mixed  together, 
but  we  don't  mix.  Nobody  mixes. 
That's  the  trouble  with  this  whole 
thing.  Nobody  has  anything  in  com- 
mon with  anybody  else." 

"Calm  down  John.  You'rejust  nerv- 


ous. 


They  filed  back  into  the  large  hall. 

The  council  strode  in  through  a  door 

near  the  stage  that  led  to  the  poker 

room  that  the  Governor  had  installed 

(Continued  on  Page  41 ) 
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VALEDICTION   II 


Patti  Jefferson 


Illustrated  hy  Peg  Waters 


I  will  depart  voiceless  — there  can  be  no 
Grasping  of  tree-branches,  scattering 
Of  blossoms  under  the  rain.  When  the  hour  falls, 
Heavy  with  nectar  that,  knowing,  will  bring 
Back  always  in  the  yellow-centered  scent 
Of  night-soaked  apple-flowers  the  blinking  float 
And  paleness  of  petals  soft  against  root-bark, 
Then,  lone  in  the  last  light  I  will  wait,  remote 
And  hovering,  straining  in  vain  to  hear  your  cry, 
Your  word.  And  I  will  wonder  at  how  it  dies 
One  with  windless  wing-whir  and  whispering, 
Unheard,  mist-muffled,  drowned  in  the  dragonflies. 
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A  CLARIFICATION 
OF  STATUS 

(Continued  from  Page  39) 

in  case  he  wanted  to  slip  out  of  any 
boring  social  events. 

The  first  part  of  the  official  report 
did  nothing  more  than  confirm  every- 
one's predictions.  No  charges  could 
be  placed,  and  no  guilt  could  be  as- 
sessed in  the  deaths  of  the  eight 
Greeks  as  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
events  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  second  article  stated  that  al- 
though Captain  Cranby's  specific  ac- 
tions were  in  violation  of  his  direct 
orders  he  could  not,  in  any  way, 
be  held  responsible  for  the  deaths 
of  the  prisoners  since  they  had  left 
the  truck  on  their  own  free  will  and 
since  details  were  not  available  to 
facilitate  any  other  action. 

John  turned  to  Major  Simpson  and 
smiled  broadly.  He  picked  up  his  hat 
and  said,  "I'm  free.  There's  nothing 
they  will  do  to  me.  It's  settled.'' 

As  he  and  the  major  walked  to- 
wards his  jeep  in  the  parking  area, 
a  small  Greek  boy  came  up  to  him 
and  asked  for  a  cigarette.  John 
brushed  him  aside  with  his  arm. 

"Dirty  beggars.  They're  always  ly- 
ing. They  ought  to  keep  these  para- 
sites out  of  the  British  sector.'' 

POVERTY   IN  AMERICA'S 
PASTURES  OF   PLENTY 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

United  States  "the  migrant  worker  is 
a  minority  within  a  minority . . .  His 
migrancy  separates  him  from  the  larger 
community.  '9  The  migrant  is  not 
welcomed  in  the  America  most  cit- 
izens are  familiar  with.  No  hotels  or 


restaurants  are  open  to  him.  Indeed, 
few  service  stations  even  allow  him 
to  use  their  rest  rooms.  Likewise,  he 
finds  himself  alienated  from  the  bulk 
of  the  American  people  who  have  con- 
demned harvest  work  as  shameful. 
Although  he  has  given  up  everything 
worthwhile  in  order  to  work,  he 
"carries  the  stigma  of  anoutlander";10 
and  "instead  of  affirming  his  dignity, 
wages  and  working  conditions  make 
him  feel  unimportant,  useless,  un- 
wanted." ll 

Another  characteristic  of  the  mi- 
grant worker  which  is  reflected  in 
the  song  is  his  anonimity.  Woody  re- 
lates this  idea  in  the  second  verse, 
"On  the  edge  of  your  city  you'll  see 
us  and  then,  We  come  with  the  dust 
and  we  go  with  the  wind."  Although 
the  current  "War  on  Poverty"  has 
brought  the  pointless  existence  of 
this  '  disease"  to  most  people's  atten- 
tion, few  associate  poverty  with  the 
migrant  worker's  plight.  And  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  migrants  "touch  the 
outskirts  of  the  biggest  cities  and 
cross  every  state,"12  it  is  also  true 
that  "you  can  drive  from  New  York 
to  California  and  never  see  a  migrant 
camp.  You  have  to  know  where  to 
look.  And  you  won't  be  welcome  un- 
less you  are  there  to  work ...  A  tar 
paper  curtain  separates  the  migrant 
camps  from  the  rest  of  America."13 

Just  as  Woody  Guthrie  says  in  his 
song,  "I  will  work  till  I  die,  '  so  will 
the  migratory  workers  in  America  to- 
day. It  is  almost  impossible  for  them 
to   escape    the   vicious   cycle   of  mi- 

trancy  once  they  are  trapped  by  it. 
Iven    worse    is    the    fact   that   their 


9Louisa    R.    Shotwell,    The   Harvesters, 
p.  35. 


loTaylor,  op.  dr.,  p.  547. 

HW.C.  Hartmire,  "Farm  Workers  on  the 
Fringe,"  Christian  Century,  July  29,  1964, 
p.  960. 

l2Moore,  op.  cif.,  p.  21. 

13/fctd,  p.  36. 
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children  "are  migrants  by  birth  and 
have  little  choice  in  the  matter."14 
By  moving  from  place  to  place,  the 
children  receive  little  or  none  of  the 
benefits  of  education  which  might 
enable  them  to  secure  a  permanent 
job.  Unfortunately,  "the  migrants  who 
follow  the  harvest  are  the  only  people 
in  America  who  are  desperate  enough 
for  work  to  take  it.  The  children  they 
take  with  them  will  be  another  gen- 
eration of  wanderers,  lost  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  nation."10 

The  tone  of  "Pastures  of  Plenty" 
reflects  the  essentiality  of  migrant 
workers  in  the  agricultural  system  of 
America  today.  Undoubtedly,  "the 
daily  diet,  if  there  were  no  migrants, 
would  be  conspicuously  low  in  veg- 
etables and  fruits."16  They  are  needed 

ujfcid.,  p.  21. 

15 Ibid.,  p.  65. 
i6Shotwell,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 


because  "there's  always  a  harvest 
somewhere.  Each  year  two  million 
men,  women,  and  children  pick  fruit, 
chip  cotton,  scrap  beans,  top  onions, 
bunch  carrots,  and  pull  corn."17  The 
vast  harvests  would  be  impossible 
without  their  stoop  labor,  but  they 
reap  none  of  the  benefits  of  ricn 
America. 

Nor  is  the  future  optimistic.  In 
Woody  s  song  a  timelessness  in  the 
migrant  story  is  evident;  "It's  always 
we  ve  rambled,"  he  writes,  which  is 
true  in  a  larger  sense.  Migratory  labor 
is  "no  new  phenomenon  in  Amer- 
ica."18 Is  there  no  solution?  Woody 
gives  us  none,  but  despair  is  curiously 
absent  from  his  song.  Nonetheless, 
"as  a  cause  the  migrant  dilemma  has 
never  been  very  popular";19   and  as 

i"Moore,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 
•8Potter,  op.  cit.,  p.  67. 
l9Moore,  op.  cit.,  p.  117. 
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Edward  R.  Murrow  once  said,  "they 
have  the  strength  to  harvest  crops. 
They  do  not  have  the  strength  to 
influence  legislation."20 

In  "Pastures  of  Plenty"  Woody 
Guthrie  doesn't  preach  or  make  any 
judgments.  He  neither  demands  re- 
form or  revels  in  self-pity.  He  merely 
unfolds  a  pageantry  of  images  and 
contrasts  which  completely  unmask 
the  life  of  the  migrant  worker.  Al- 
though no  solution  is  offered,  the  fact 
that  these  conditions  are  brought  to 
our  attention  is  an  important  step 
in  any  reform.  Woody  was  talking 
about  the  "Okies"  in  his  song,  but 
it  is  even  more  relevant  today  because 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the 
life  of  the  migrant  need  be  "mighty 
hard." 

20Benet,  op.  cit.,  p.  86. 

Winner  of  a  third  award.  1966  Scholastic 
Writing  Award  Printed  by  permission  of 
Scholastic  Magazines.  Incorporated 


THEY  ALSO  SERVE 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

Tommy  had  all  the  money,  girls, 
cars,  and  boats  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  He  looked  around  and 
smiled  at  his  friends . . . 

Carol  was  sitting  on  the  dusty  floor 
with  her  legs  crossed.  She  leaned  her 
back  against  Will's  cot,  shut  her  eyes, 
and  listened  to  his  deep,  steady  breath- 
ing. Quiet  sounds  or  resting  people 
drifted  through  the  balmy  air.  Ugliness 
and  deformity  surrounded  her;  she 
wondered  why  she  didn't  feel  sad  or 
frightened.  She  sat  with  her  eyes 
closed,  thinking  about  people  and  the 
world.  This  was  another  world.  When 
she  went  home  every  afternoon,  she 
returned  to  a  different  planet.  Yet  both 
worlds  were  in  one  universe,  and  she 
was  a  part  of  them  both. 

Something  red  glistened  under 
Kevin's  cot.    Carol   walked  over  and 
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picked  it  up.  "Kevin  and  his  wax. .  " 
She  smiled  at  the  sleeping  boy,  hesi- 
tated, then  tossed  the  deformed  crayon 
out  of  the  tent. 

M-G-M  AND   DR.  ZHIVAG0 

(Continued  from  Page  21 ) 
ly  shifts  the  meaning  to  other  objects 
not  considered  by  Pasternak.  A  clear 
example  of  this  juxtaposition  occurs 
early  in  the  movie  when  a  band  of 
World  War  I  deserters  meets  a  con- 
tingent of  replacements  moving  west. 
The  Russian  colonel  in  command 
climbs  atop  a  rain  barrel  and  speaks 
to  the  retreating  soldiers,  urging  them 
to  return  to  the  front  and  fight  for 
the  Czar  and  their  homeland.  At  the 
moment  that  he  is  making  a  flourish- 
ing patriotic  gesture,  the  carrel  cover 
buckles;  and  the  officer  is  immersed 
in  water  up  to  his  hips.  As  he  stands 
there  before  the  jeers  of  the  soldiers, 
a  rifle  shot  cracks;  and  he  falls  over 
dead.  The  book  employs  exactly  the 
same  symbolism  with  a  different  ob- 
ject: the  victim  is  a  Soviet  commissar, 
a  representative  of  the  communist 
government.  The  technique  is  iden- 
tical; the  disparity  in  meaning  is 
enormous. 

"Doctor  Zhivago"  is  not  a  disap- 
pointment, however.  The  discrepan- 
cies with  the  book  do  not  detract  From 
the  movie,  and  internal  flaws  are 
virtually  nonexistent.  The  film  is  a 
masterpiece,  and  the  audience  leaves 
the  theatre  wii.h  a  new  outlook  on 
their  own  lives  and  a  new  love  for 
the  Russian  people. 

SUCCESSFUL  BID   FOR 
A  STATE  TITLE 

(Continued  from  Page  29) 
traveled    to  Newcomb   Hall   to   play 
pool   and   to  get   our  minds   off  the 
championship  game.   This,  however, 
was  impossible  to  do.  We  had  waited 
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season. 


for  this  day  for  one  whole 
We  had  come  through  four  and  one- 
half  months  and  twenty-three  long 
games  together.  To  lose  now  would 
Be  terrible,  but  the  team  never  thought 
of  losing.  That  was  put  out  of  our 
minds  completely  the  first  day  we 
checked  into  Charlottesville.  We  had 
talked  about  the  State  Championship 
all  year,  and  now  it  was  within  reach. 
As  Co-captain  John  Carroll  said  at 
lunch,  "It  seems  funny  that  some- 
thing you  have  worked  so  hard  for 
is  just  one  game  away." 

After  lunch  we  had  nothing  to  do 
but  sleep.  The  hands  on  my  watch 
seemed  to  be  standing  still.  Waiting 
was  worse  than  anything.  Finally  the 
time  arrived  to  go  over  the  scouting 
report  on  Patrick  Henry.  For  one 
hour  we  discussed  our  game  plan, 
offense  and  defense.  Boiling  and  Car- 
roll drew  tough  assignments  on  Mar- 
shall and  Bushkar,  Patrick  Henry's 
flashy  guards.  Carroll  could  go  over 
screens  as  well  as  any  guard  I  ve 
seen,  and  Boiling  wasn  t  too  bad  at 
it  either.  As  a  team,  Patrick  Henry 
ran  a  shuffle  offense  and  a  defense 
similar  to  our  own.  Noble  Marshall 
was  their  spark  plug,  but  any  one  of 
the  starters  coula  break  a  game  open. 
Although  the  temperature  was  mod- 
erate,  perspiration  beads  tell  trom 
our  foreheads.  The  pressure  had  surely 
begun  to  mount.  Soon  afterward  we 
all  left  for  University  Hall  to  play 
our  fourth  and  final  game.  For  the 
seniors,  John  Carroll,  Jim  Spriggs, 
Don  Clements,  and  me,  it  woulabe 
the  last  time  we  donned  a  W-L  uni- 
form. This  was  the  big  one  — one 
whole  season  wrapped  up  in  thirty- 
two  minutes.  In  the  dressing  room 
we  were  unbelievably  loose  and  cool. 
How  many  times  had  I  wondered  how 
I  would  feel  at  this  very  instant? 
Now  I  knew. 
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We  ran  onto  the  floor,  traditionally 
stopping  to  step  on  a  wet  towel,  and 
then  proceeded  through  our  warm-up 
drills.  The  team  felt  great.  We  had 
not  really  had  a  good  game  yet;  and 
when  the  buzzer  sounded,  we  explod- 
ed to  a  28-14  lead  by  half  time.  The 
fame  was  far  from  over,  however, 
atrick  Henry  had  come  from  behind 
in  two  previous  games  to  win,  so  we 
knew  what  was  in  store  for  us  in 
the  second  half.  The  fast  team  from 
Roanoke  hit  us  with  a  good  press, 
but  we  were  able  to  maintain  our 
lead,  thanks  to  superior  ball  handling 
by    Russ    Boiling  and  John   Carroll. 

I  can  remember  looking  up  at  the 
clock  when  it  was  stopped  with  seven 
seconds  remaining  in  the  game.  The 
score  was  54-39.  I  said  to  mvself, 
"We  did  it,  we  did  it,  we  really  did 
it."  The  expression  on  the  faces  of 
my  teammates  was  beyond  words  — 
a  dream  come  true.  It  was  a  tremen- 


dous reward  for  many  long  months 
of  hard  work,  not  only  by  the  starting 
five  but  the  rest  of  the  team  as  well. 

The  next  day  the  town  seemed 
deserted,  and  the  players  seemed  to 
have  an  empty  feeling.  However,  we 
were  glad  to  learn  that  we  were  the 
first  team  in  the  history  of  the  tourna- 
ment to  win  four  games  in  four  days 
enroute  to  a  state  title.  We  also  set 
a  team  defensive  record,  limiting  op- 
ponents to  an  average  of  thirty-seven 
points  per  game.  We  had  beaten  the 
tenth-seeded,  second-seeded,  third- 
seeded,  and  top  seeded  teams  on  suc- 
cessive nights.  Who  could  ask  for 
more? 

The  season  is  over  and  the  days 
seem  longer  now. 

THE  WAY  THE  BALL  BOUNCES 

(Continued  from  Page  S3) 
paused.   Then  he  tossed  the  ball  up 
and  unleashed  his  power. 
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Joey  could  barely  hear  it.  The 
nick  of  ball  against  bat  had  barely 
reached  Joey  s  ear  when  a  loud  oatn 
blasted  through  the  stadium  and 
careened  off  the  outfield  fence. 
The  dark  brown  ball  sailed  sedately 
over  the  mound  and  plummeted  to 
earth  just  short  of  second  base. 

"Do  you  call  this  a  bat?  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  you  honestly  call 
this  stick  of  wood  a  bat?"  Al  looked 
around  as  if  in  search  for  someone 
to  agree  with  him.  He  continued  his 
raving.  "I  wouldn't  give  you  a  nickel 
for  this  bat.  Not  one  plugged  nickel!  I 
wouldn't  be  caught  dead  with  a  piece 
of  equipment  like  this!  Here.  You 
take    your  lousy  bat.    I  don't   want 


it!"   Al   threw  the  bat  into  the  dust 
and  stormed  away. 

Joey  picked  up  his  bat  and  dusted 
it  off.  His  father  had  been  right.  A 
good  bat  swung  the  same  for  every- 


one 


Joey  threw  up  a  stone  and  brought 
his  bat  around  to  meet  it.  He  missed. 
Then  he  threw  up  another  and  missed 
again.  On  the  third  try  he  connected. 
The  small  stone  soared  into  the  blaz- 
ing blue  sky  until  it  looked  like  a 
black  speck  afloat  in   an  azure  sea. 

Joey  gazed  into  the  sky  until  his 
eyes  were  blinded  by  the  sun.  Then 
he  looked  down  at  his  bat  and  thought. 
Three  strikes  weren't  bad.  Three 
strikes  weren't  bad  at  all. 
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BULL  SESSION 


Bob  Jack 

Bob  Jack,  National  Honor  Society 
President,  drew  his  story  from  a  bull- 
fight which  he  saw  in  Tijuana  last 
summer  while  visiting  his  sister.  Last 
year  he  did  a  term  paper  on  the 
subject,  and  he  often  watches  the 
fights  on  TV.  As  in  his  three  previous 
PENMAN  works  ("The  Hunting 
Game,"  "Birds  of  a  Feather,"  and 
"The  Way  the  Ball  Bounces")  Bob 
again  uses  a  young  boy  as  the  central 
character  for  "Butt  Session. " 

Joey  had  never  been  to  a  bullfight 
before.  He  had  heard  about  them  and 
had  even  seen  a  poster  or  two  on  the 
way  to  Mexico  City,  but  that  was 
not  even  close  to  actually  seeing  one. 
Joey  was  very  anxious  and  very  happy 
as  he  sat  in  the  afternoon  sun  looking 
down  at  the  bullring. 

The  stands  were  beginning  to  fill 
up.  As  Joey  squinted  across  the  plaza 
ae  toros,  he  could  see  the  people 
coming  out  through  an  opening  in 
the  stands.  Most  of  the  spectators 
were  dark  and  wore  white  shirts  which 
made  them  look  even  darker. 

A  sudden  red  blur  blocked  Joey's 
eyes.  For  a  moment  it  was  gone  and 
tnen  it  returned  again.  It  disappeared 
once  more  and  then  struck  as  before. 
Joey  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  again. 
This  time  he  also  saw  brown;  the 
brown  was  woven  and  had  frayed 
edges  which  dangled  down  like  the 
feet  of  a  spider.  Beneath  the  straw 
sombrero,  the  thick  neck  of  a  man 
squatted  on  a  flabby  body  in  a  red 
shirt  and  purple  bermuda  shorts.  Slow- 
ly the  hat  turned  around.  The  man 
took  a  fat  cigar  from  his  mouth  and 
spoke. 


Illustrated  by  Judith  Huf 

"Hi,  kid." 

"Hi,"  said  Joey. 

"So  you've  come  to  see  the  fight, 
huh,  kid?"  The  man's  pink  lips  moved 
quickly. 

"That's  right,"  said  Joey  uneasily. 
He  didn't  like  being  called  "kid." 

"Good."  The  man  smiled  smugly 
with  the  corners  of  his  mouth  turned 
down,  not  up  like  most  people.  He 
almost  gloated  as  he  turned  back 
around  in  his  seat  to  face  the  bull- 
ring. 

The  man's  abruptness  stunned  Joey 
for  a  moment;  then  he  proppecf  his 
arm  under  his  chin  and  starea  across 
the  bullring.  The  people  continued 
to  pop  out  of  the  entrance  in  the 
stands.  On  and  on  they  came,  some- 
times one  at  a  time  and  sometimes 
many  at  a  time;  but  they  were  always 
coming.  Joey  thought  they  looked  like 
different  colored  marbles  rolling  out 
of  a  chute  and  bouncing  down  the 
seats.  Some  of  the  marbles  were  red, 
some  were  yellow,  and  many  were 
white;  but  tney  were  all  very  pretty. 
Suddenly,  a  bluish  haze  cloudedjoey  s 
vision;  then  the  air  cleared  again. 
Afterwards,  the  marbles  vanished  once 
more  and  Joey's  eyes  began  to  burn. 
He  coughed. 

"Well!  I  finally  got  your  attention!" 
The  man  sounded  offended  as  he  blew 
the  rest  of  the  smoke  off  to  one  side 
and  tossed  the  cigar  on  the  wooden 
floor.  "What  were  you  doing,  kid? 
Daydreaming  or  something?  I  almost 
had  to  wave  a  red  flag  in  front  of 
your  face." 

Joey  finished  coughing  and  rubbed 
the  smoke  from  his  eyes.  "I  was  just 
thinking." 
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"Thinking?"  The  concept  seemed 
to  intrigue  him.  "Thinking  about 
what?" 

"About  .  .  ."'Joey  hesitated.  The 
man  looked  very  serious.  "About  how 
people  look  like  marbles." 

The  man  froze.  Then  he  slowly 
turned  back  around  in  his  seat  and 
lowered  his  head  into  his  hands.  After 
a  moment,  he  mumbled  into  his  palms 
so  that  Joey  could  barely  hear  him. 

"You're  quite  a  kid." 

Joey  didn't  know  what  to  say.  "I 
guess  so  .  .  ." 

The  man  lifted  his  head  slowly. 
"Kid,  let  me  tell  you  something." 
The  man  spoke  like  he  was  going  to 
say  something  very  important.  "Those 
people  aren't  marbles.  '  He  faced  Joey. 
'They're  Spies." 

"What's  a  Spic?" 

"Spies  are  Mexicans,  kid.  They're 
dirty,  they're  rotten,  and  they're  not 
even  worth  hanging."  The  man 
breathed  deeply  and  spat  the  words 
out.  "If  I  had  my  way,  I'd  have  them 
all  shot!"  His  dark  eyes  looked  like 
two  black  marbles  in  a  scarlet  sea. 

Joey  thought  for  a  moment.  "Mis- 
ter, do  you  know  what  your  eyes  look 
like?" 

"No,"  the  man  retorted.  A  slightly 
deeper  scarlet  appeared.  "No,  I  don  t 
know  what  my  eyes  look  like."  His 
voice  was  full  of  sarcasm.  "What?" 

Joey  pursed  his  lips  and  squinted. 
"I  don't  think  I'd  better  tell  you," 
he  replied.  "You  wouldn't  believe 
me  .  .  ." 

The  bullfight  started  right  on  time. 
First,  there  was  the  introduction  of 
the  matador.  Then  all  of  the  officials 
joined  him  in  a  parade  of  the  bullring 
while  the  groundskeepers  began  mak- 
ing last  minute  preparations  for  the 
first  fight. 

A  noise   to  Joey's   right   drew  his 


attention  from  the  ring.  A  man  and 
a  woman  made  their  way  alongjoey's 
row,  jumping  up  and  down  along  the 
way  to  avoid  the  feet  of  the  other 
spectators.  Both  of  them  wore  bright 
bermudas,  and  Joey  thought  both  of 
them  should  have  been  wearing  some- 
thing else.  The  woman  looked  around 
very  carefully  at  the  people  near  them 
before  they  sat  down  next  to  Joey. 

The  lady  next  to  him  leaned  over 
and  spoke.  "It's  a  good  thing  you're 
not  Mexican,"  she  said  under  her 
breath.  "These  were  the  only  seats 
left." 

Joey  listened  with  one  ear  and  then 
turned  back  to  the  ring  where  the 
crowd  roared  as  the  first  bull  burst 
into  the  arena.  He  didn't  look  as  big 
as  Joey  thought  he  would,  but  he 
looked  mean  just  the  same.  The  bull 
galloped  several  times  around  the 
ring  before  a  chulo  jumped  into  the 
ring  and  caught  his  eye.  The  bull 
charged  and  the  Mexican  ducked  be- 
hind the  fence  just  in  time. 

"My  goodness!"  The  lady  next  to 
Joey  clapped  her  hands  together. 
"Those  Mexicans  can  really  move, 
can't  they,  Ralph?" 

Her  husband  didn't  answer. 

"Ralph!"  the  woman  snapped. 

"Yes,  dear  .  .  ."  came  the  tired 
reply. 

'  You  listen  to  me!"  Her  stiff  grey 
hair  jerked  as  she  spoke.  "I  brought 
you  to  this  thing  because  I  thought 
you'd  like  it.  So  you'd  better  sit  up 
and  enjoy  it  while  it  lasts,  because 
if  you  pull  any  of  your  stunts  .  .  ." 
She  stopped  to  let  it  sink  in. 
"...  you  re  going  to  wish  you  hadn't." 

"Of  course,  dear  .  .  .,"  sighed 
Ralph. 

The  trumpets  sounded  and  the 
chulos  left  the  ring.  When  they  hac 
all  disappeared  behind  the  fence  that 
circled   the    bullring,    a    man    on    a 
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horse  came  in.  He  wore  a  bright  blue 
suit  with  red  and  gold  trimming.  It 
sparkled  in  the  sunlight  and  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  dusty  red  floor  of 
the  ring. 

Joey  recognized  the  Mexican.  In 
fact,  he  hacl  seen  him  on  his  horse 
many  times  before  on  TV  back  home. 
However,  it  was  better  now  because 
he  could  see  him  for  real.  He  looked 
the  same  as  always  with  his  broad 
shoulders,  heavy  body,  and  short 
toothpick  legs  wnich  bounced  against 
the  horse's  flanks  as  the  horse  took 
its  position  in  the  ring.  Even  his  hair 
looked  like  Joey  had  thought  it  would 
—  long,  blue-black  (like  Superman's), 
and  drawn  carefully  into  a  knot  in  the 
back.  Joey  felt  like  he  had  known  the 
man  for  a  long  time,  and  he  knew 
he  liked  him  very  much. 

"Sonny,  could  you  tell  me  who  that 
Mexican  is?"  Ralph' s  wife  leaned  over 
into  Joey's  ear. 

"I  think  he's  called  a  picador,  or 
something  like  that,''  he  replied. 

"Oh  .  .  .  Oh,  yes.''  Trie  woman 
planted  her  finger  in  the  program 
she  held.  "Here  ne  is,"  she  said,  lift- 
ing the  paper  to  Joey's  view. 

The  name  was  not  familiar.  It 
looked  long  and  very  Spanish,  but 
not  the  same  kind  of  Spanish  the 
man  on  TV  always  used. 

"What's  the  matter,  sonny?''  The 
lady  was  in  his  ear  again. 

Joey  gazed  at  the  program.  "That 
name,"  he  said,  nodding  at  the  paper. 
"It  isn't  right." 

Several  lines  creased  the  woman's 
forehead.  "Why  not?" 

"Because  I  ve  seen  him  on  tele- 
vision and  thev  don't  call  him  that." 

The  lady  threw  her  head  back  and 
laughed.  "You  certainly  .  .  ."  She 
caught  her  breath.  "You  certainly  are 
a  clever  little  child,  aren't  you?'  Her 
comment  sounded  more  like  a  state- 


ment than  a  question.  Joey  could 
tell  she  was  going  to  take  a  while 
to  calm  down.  "Yes  indeed,  yes  in- 
deed ..."  When  the  woman  finished 
wiping  her  eyes,  Joey  asked  her  a 
question.  "What's  so  funny?" 

"Why,  sonny,  didn't  you  know?" 
The  lady's  red  mouth  formed  an 
imperfect  oval.  "I  doubt  that  they 
ever  use  the  same  Mexican  twice! 
She  chuckled  to  herself.  "But  I  can't 
really  blame  you  for  thinking  that 
man  down  there  was  somebody  else. 
All  of  these  Mexicans  look  so  much 
alike."  She  spoke  like  an  actress, 
accenting  some  words  very  strongly 
and  others  not  at  all. 

"Oh,"  said  Joey  slowly.  Then  he 
looked  back  toward  the  ring. 

The  picador  readied  himself  for  the 
charge  of  the  bull.  He  held  his  long, 
lance-like  pic  out  over  the  horse's 
shoulder  and  waited  for  the  attack.  In 
an  instant  the  bull  was  at  him,  hoofs 
flying,  head  low,  horns  flaring.  The 
picador's  aim  was  perfect,  catching 
the  point  of  the  pic  right  between 
the  bull's  shoulder  olades.  The  stands 
thundered  approval. 

Joey  turned  to  a  rattling  sound 
next  to  him.  "Isn't  it  awful?''  The 
woman's  hands  shook  the  program  she 
was  hiding  behind. 

"Yes,"  said  Joey  uncertainly.  "I 
guess  it  is." 

"I  think  it's  perfectly  horrible. 
Persecuting  a  poor,  innocent  animal 
like  that.  People  should  be  ashamed!" 
Her  voice  wavered.  Joey  thought  she 
was  going  to  cry.  "And  you,  Ralph." 
She  turned  around  to  face  him.  '  You 
and  the  way  you  .  .  ."  The  voice 
faded. 

The  man  with  the  dark  eyes  turned 
around.  He  nodded  toward  the  fight. 
"Pretty,  isn't  it?" 

Joey  looked.  The  picador  ripped  the 
(Continued  o)i  Page  t5) 


AND   EMPTY 

Illustrated  by  Marilea  Kuznicki 


Blue  and  empty 

stood  the  sky— 
yet  somehow 
failing  beauty— 
for  not  a  whisper 
of  a  song 
had  rent  the  silent  air. 

Oh  yes,  the  flower 

far  below 
had  turned  its  petals 

to  the  sun, 
and  lonely  waited 
for  the  night 
until  the  day  was 
all  but  done. 

The  breathless  breeze 

with  careless  haste 

dropped  one  cloud 

from  its  chain; 

it  saw  the  flower, 

whispered  song, 

let  fall  the  summer  rain. 
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IN  THE  MORNING 

Mullen ix        Illustrated  by  Marilea  Kuznicki 
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In  the  morning's 
Raw  grey  dampness, 
Walking  down 
A  gravel  road, 
Into  mist's 
Contorted  shadow 
Dark  the  figure 
Did  erode. 
Knowing  not 
Where  she  was  going, 
Wondering  not 
Nor  asking  why, 
As  the  delicate 
Young  swallow 
In  the  winter 
South  will  fly. 
By  the  early  morning 
Breezes 

Roughly  was  she 
Caught  and  kissed; 
Vanished  then 
Into  the  silent 
Shadow  of 
The  morning  mist. 
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SPELEOMANIA 


David  McInturff 


David  McInturff  is  an  ardent  spe- 
lunker.  He  goes  caving  about  once 
every  two  weeks,  weather  permitting, 
and  has  visited  most  of  the  caves 
he  describes  in  this  article.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  speleological  activities, 
he  is  a  member  of  both  the  Science 
Club  and  the  Math  Club.  He  helped 
to  instigate  last  year's  Science  Club 
field  trip  to  Helsley  Cave. 


is 


Speleology,  the  art  of  caving, 
one  of  today's  least  known  and  least 
practiced  sporting  activities.  Virginia 
offers  numerous  opportunities  to  cav- 
ers, for  few  states  have  as  large  a 
proportion  of  their  total  area  underlaid 
witn  caves  as  does  Virginia;  and  no 
state  possesses  a  greater  diversity  of 
geological  formations  in  its  caves. 

To  the  layman,  cavers  (or  spelunk- 
ers,  as  they  like  to  call  themselves) 
appear  to  be  lunatics  who  like  to  crawl 
about  in  dark  and  muddy  holes  in 
the  ground.  They  enjoy  spending  hours 
or  even  days  and  weeks  exploring  nar- 
row passages,  scaling  and  descending 
the  sides  of  fissures  and  pits,  and 
freezing  as  they  wade  through  sub- 
terranean pools  and  streams. 

In  spite  of  all  these  obvious  hard- 
ships associated  with  caving,  there  is 
a  certain  thrill  in  going  underground 
that  is  hard  to  explain.  There  is  the 
excitement  of  stumbling  upon  giant 
stalagmites  and  stalactites  never  be- 
fore seen  by  human  eyes.  There  is  the 
sense  of  achievement  that  can  be 
gained  only  by  crawling  on  hands  and 
knees,  and  often  on  stomach,  through 
a  muddy,  black,  constricted  passage 
to  find  an  underground  stream  or  an 
especially  well-formed  flow-stone.  Fi- 
nally, there  is  the  feeling  of  infinity 
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that  can  be  caught  while  sitting  on  a 
rock  in  the  absolute  silence  and  dark- 
ness that  can  be  found  only  in  the 
depths  of  a  cave. 

Once  the  spelunker  enters  a  cave,  he 
is  completely  on  his  own:  nature  can 
provide  him  with  nothing  but  shelter. 
Therefore,  everything  he  needs  must 
be  brought  with  him.  If  more  than  a 
few  hours  are  to  be  spent  in  the  cave, 
food,  water,  and  sleeping  equipment 
are  needed.  Warm  clothing,  a  protec- 
tive helmet,  gloves,  and  high-topped 
shoes  or  boots  are  prerequisites  for  the 
caver.  In  addition,  he  snould  have  at 
least  three  different  sources  of  light:  a 
carbide  lantern  to  be  worn  on  the  hel- 
met, a  flashlight,  and  candles.  For 
vertical  caves  where  climbing  is  nearly 
impossible,  a  good  rope  is  necessary  as 
well  as  equipment  for  rappeling  and 
ascending  the  rope. 

Caves  nave  for  centuries  served  man 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  ranging  from 
shelter  from  bad  weather  and  protec- 
tion from  wild  animals  to  supplying 
him  with  saltpeter,  or  potassium  ni- 
trate, which  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder.  In  fact,  saltpeter 
from  Virginia  caves,  as  well  as  from 
Kentucky  and  other  neighboring 
states,  helped  the  United  States  to 
win  its  independence  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  to  keep  it  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Infrequent  cave  explora- 
tion was  carried  on  during  the  colonial 
and  post-revolutionary  periods  by  the 
few  people  who  happened  to  stumble 
onto  caves.  Incluaed  among  these 
early  explorers  were  such  famous  men 
as  George  Washington  and  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Madison  s  Saltpeter  Cave, 
located  in  Augusta  County,  Virginia, 
contains  George  Washington's  name 
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as  well  as  James  Madison's,  both  of 
whom  visited  the  cave  frequently.  Fed- 
eral and  Confederate  troops  also  used 
the  caves.  For  instance,  the  forma- 
tions in  one  particular  cave  were  com- 
pletely ruined  when  the  troops  used 
them  for  target  practice.  However, 
serious  cave  exploration  did  not  begin 
until  the  late  nineteenth  century  when 
commercial  caves,  such  as  Luray  Cav- 
erns, were  opened  to  the  public.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  1 ,790  known 
caves  in  the  twenty-six  limestone  coun- 
ties  of  western   Virginia;   and   some 


experts  believe  that   there  are  many 
more  caves  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  caves  in  Virginia  are  developed 
mainly  in  limestone  and  related  car- 
bonate rocks  by  the  action  of  water 
containing  carton  dioxide,  which  is 
just  like  that  used  in  soft  drinks.  Many 
of  these  limestone  caves  can  be  reached 
within  a  two-hour  drive  from  Washing- 
ton; and  all  of  them  are  located  in 
Warren,  Shenandoah,  and  Frederick 
Counties. 

The  entrance  to  Royston's  Cave, 


OGDEN'S  CAVE 


HIGHWAY  CLIFF 


located  in  Warren  County,  consists 
of  two  small  holes  at  the  top  of  a 
forty  foot  drop;  consequently,  a  rope 
is  necessary  for  the  descent.  At  the 
bottom,  a  small  crawlway  leads  to 
the  main  section  of  the  cave.  From 
this  first  room,  another  short  crawlway 
and  a  hall-like  passage  which  contains 
rimstone  pools  lead  to  the  rear  of  the 
cave.  Here  is  a  tremendous  formation 
which  resembles  drapery  three  feet 
wide  and  eighteen  feet  high.  When  it 
is  gently  tapped,  the  formation  vi- 
brates throughout  the  cave. 

Baldwin's  Hill,  near  Front  Royal, 
is  honeycombed  with  about  twenty 
small  caves.  They  have  no  formations 
and  few  rooms  of  any  size.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  an  abundance  of  small 
animals,  mostly  bats,  which  inhabit 
these  caves  and  make  them  extremely 


interesting.  All  that  it  is  necessary  to 
do  to  find  the  caves  is  to  wander  about 
on  top  of  the  hill  until  a  sinkhole  is 
found;  at  the  bottom,  there  will  be  a 
cave  entrance.    These  caves   are  rel- 
atively easy  to  explore,  although  one 
member  who  accompanied  us   there 
doesn't  think  so.  He  became  trapped 
in  a  small  room  with  a  tight  passage 
that  led  to  the  entrance;  and  thinking 
he  was   stuck,   he   started   to  panic. 
We  calmed  him  down  somewhat  and 
pushed  and  pulled  in  every  way  we 
could;  but,  being  rather  heavy-set,  he 
could  not  get  through.  Finally,  he  had 
to  remove  his  clothing  before  we  could 
get  him  out. 

New  Front  Royal  Caverns  has  three 
entrances,  two  of  which  have  been 
sealed  up.  The  third  entrance  is  at 
the  bottom  of  a  forty  foot  climbable 
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pit.  The  total  length  of  this  straight 
cave  was  estimated  at  one  thousand 
feet  before  the  majority  of  the  cave 
was  closed  off  due  to  vandalism.  For 
example,  the  main  passage  is  littered 
with  boards,  nails,  and  empty  beer 
cans  in  several  places. 

Roger's  Belmont  is  the  largest  and 
most  interesting  wild  cave  in  Warren 
County.  The  descent  to  the  cave  is 
a  zig-zag  drop  of  about  seventy  feet 
for  which  a  rope  is  necessary.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  entrance,  the  total 
length  of  the  passages  nears  a  mile. 
This  cave  has  several  interesting  for- 
mations, including  one  which  resem- 
bles a  small  red  waterfall.  There  is 
evidence  that  part  of  the  cave  may 
have  been  flooaed  at  one  time. 

Probably  the  best  cave  near  Wash- 
ington is  Helsley,  located  within  a  two 
hour  drive.  It  is  the  largest  wild  cave 
in  Shenandoah  County;  and  although 
it  is  very  muddy,  tne  cave  is  well 
suited  for  beginners.  The  entrance  is 
in  a  deep  depression  perhaps  sixty- 
feet  in  diameter.  (In  1962,  the  entrance 
to  the  cave  was  used  as  a  dump  for 
dead  turkeys.)  Just  inside,  a  passage 
leads  to  the  right  and  into  a  large 
room  where  there  was  a  beautiful 
lake  that  has  dried  up  since  1964. 
To  the  left,  inside  the  entrance,  is 
a  steeply  sloping  chimney  sixty  feet 
long  that  leads  to  the  main  part  of 
the  cave.  About  two  hundred  feet 
from  the  chimney  and  along  a  pas- 
sage lined  with  many  small  limestone 
formations  is  the  main  room,  measur- 
ing approximately  sixty  feet  high  and 
wide  and  120  feet  long.  There  are  five 
rooms  radiating  from  the  big  room,  and 
one  has  a  large  mud  slide. 

Ogden's  is  the  largest  wild  cave 
in  Frederick  County.  Its  formations  are 
bigger  and  better  formed  than  those 
of  Helsley,  but  they  are  not  as  color- 
ful. The  entrance  to  Ogden's  is  at  the 


bottom  of  a  sinkhole  where  there  is 
a  five  foot  drop  into  the  cave,  and 
then  the  cave  extends  straight  ahead 
for  sixty  feet  before  encountering  a 
stream  running  from  left  to  right.  Here 
the  main  passage  turns  sharply  to  the 
left  for  about  one  hundred  feet,  and 
a  pool  of  water  three  feet  deep  and 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter  completely 
fills  this  part  of  the  passage.  Here 
the  ceiling  comes  to  within  inches 
of  the  water  surface,  and  wading 
through  the  icy  water  infested  with 
tiny  isopods  makes  Ogden's  quite  an 
interesting    experience.     Beyond  the 

Eool,  the  path  is  straight  for  three 
undred  feet.  At  this  point,  a  pas- 
sage goes  off  to  the  right  to  the 
sloping  banks  of  an  underground  lake. 
Near  tnis  lake  is  a  room  containing 
several  beautiful  columns,  and  the 
main  passage  continues  from  this  point 
for  six  hunared  more  feet  before  reach- 
ing the  end  of  the  cave. 

For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  drive 
very  far,  but  still  want  to  do  some 
spelunking,  there  are  a  few  caves 
in  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  Potomac 
River  in  Arlington,  sometimes  called 
the  W-L  Caves.  They  are  not  true  caves 
but  rather  passages  back  into  and 
among  the  large  rocks.  These  caves  are 
somewhat  damp  and  have  no  forma- 
tions whatsoever,  and  a  speleological 
expedition  there  would  probably  not 
be  very  profitable. 

The  sport  of  caving  has  been  de- 
nounced as  dangerous,  useless,  and 
muddy.  However,  its  dangers  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated;  and  it  is 
far  from  useless  since  speleology  of- 
fers many  scientific  as  well  as  aes- 
thetic rewards.  It  is  very  muddy;  but 
if  the  prospective  caver  can  stand  the 
large  percentage  of  hard,  muddy  work 
that  goes  into  caving  he  will  surely 
gain  from  the  fascinating  experiences 
it  promises. 


Kit 
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NOWHERE  MAN 


Brick  Bkcknkr 


"Nowhere  Man"  is  the  Fietion  Edi- 
tor's first  contribution  to  the  PEN- 
MAN. Bruee  has  spent  two  years  and 
two  summers  rowing  and  is  a  crew 
letterman.  The  incidents  of  the  storu 
are  imaginary,  but  the  setting  is  real. 
Although  the  race  described  never  hap- 
pened, it  is  a  synthesis  of  parts  of  many 
different  races.  Bruce  is  a  National 
Merit  Semi-Finalist  and  a  member  of 
Elos. 

Jacob  pulled  the  collar  of  his  trench 
coat  tighter  against  the  stiff  wind.  He 
ainblea  over  to  a  convenient  rock  by 
the  riverbank,  sat  down,  and  propped 
his  legs  up  on  the  stones  in  front  of 
him.  The  edge  of  the  water  lay  just 
below  his  feet,  and  the  little  ripples 
made  by  the  wind  broke  into  small 
waves  as  they  hit  the  dirt  of  the  bank. 
He  noticed  that  the  river  hadn't 
changed.  The  oil  scum  and  the  line 
of  algae  on  the  rocks  were  still  there. 
The  water  was  brown  and  murky  as  it 
had  always  been.  A  few  feet  up  on  the 
shore  lay  a  rusted  beer  can,  half  buried 
in  the  dirt. 

However,  the  view  away  from  the 
water's  edge  was  much  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  The  brown  of  the  water 
changed  to  a  sun-sparkled  azure  which 
formed  the  vast  plain  of  the  river.  On 
the  other  shore,  the  trees  lining  the 
parkway  were  just  beginning  to  show 
the  green  of  spring.  The  brightly 
colored  cars  sped  down  the  roadway. 
Some  went  fast,  weaving  in  and  out  of 
traffic,  while  others  played  along, 
making  those  who  wanted  to  go  faster 
pass.  Occasionally,  someone  would  go 
by  on  a  motorcycle;  and  one  time 
there  was  a  scooter  carrying  a  man 
and  a  woman.  The  woman  was  cluteh- 


Illustrated  by  Marcia  Helwig 

ing  the  man  and  had  her  face  buried 
in  the  back  of  his  coat.  The  man's 
long  hair  was  swept  back  over  the 
top  of  his  head  by  the  force  of  the 
wind.  Jacob  brushed  his  hair  out  of 
his  eyes  and  felt  the  long  thin  scar 
over  nis  left  eyebrow  — his  memory  of 
motorcycles.  They  had  been  great  fun 
until  the  accident,  but  now  he  pre- 
ferred a  large  automobile. 

He  squirmed,  trying  to  find  a  posi- 
tion more  protected  from  the  wind. 
The  thin  coat  did  little  to  shield  him 
from  the  cold.  That  was  all  he  had, 
though;  and  it  would  have  to  do. 

It  had  only  been  four  years,  but  it 
felt  like  a  lot  longer.  As  he  sat  hunched 
over,  the  rolls  or  fat  around  his  bellv 
doubled  over  each  other;  his  legs  were 


s  legs 
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also  pudgy.  The  white  skin  with  curly 
hairs  showed  between  the  end  of  his 
pants'  cuffs  and  the  top  of  his  socks. 
The  socks  had  once  been  white  but 
were  now  about  the  same  color  as  the 
beat-up  loafers,  and  the  cuffs  had 
streaks  of  brown  mud  from  where  he 
had  been  last  night.  He  couldn't  re- 
member exactly  what  he  had  done  ex- 
cept that  he  had  gotten  drunk  and 
had  spent  most  of  the  night  stumbling 
around  the  District  until  a  police 
wagon  picked  him  up. 

A  canoe  slipped  easily  through  the 
water,  carrying  a  boy  and  a  girl.  They 
both  splashed  the  water  with  the  pad- 
dles. The  drops  sparkled  like  the 
waves  did  in  the  sunlight. 

Jacob  had  taken  a  girl  out  in  a 
canoe  once.  They  had  paddled  all 
the  way  up  to  the  bridge.  Then  the) 
had  laid  the  paddles  in  the  boat  and 
relaxed  as  the  current  carried  them 
downstream.  He  had  been  a  big  hero 
then:   that's  what  the  crew  coach  had 
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always  called  the  team  members.  The 
coach  was  a  good  guy  and  understood 
kids.  When  you  didn't  really  want  to 
row  another  500  meters,  he  knew  how 
to  talk  you  into  doing  it.  Jacob  had 
never  met  anybody  like  that  since. 
Nobody  seemed  to  care  very  much 
whether  you  did  another  500  meters 
or  anything  at  all.  After  a  while,  he 
lost  interest  in  doing  anything;  and 
so  now  he  did  nothing. 

Looking  away  from  the  canoe,  he 
noticed  a  pole  with  a  pair  of  diamond 
shaped  markers  on  it.  That  must  have 
been  the  start  of  the  mile  course 
to  the  railroad  bridge.  A  colored  man 
walked  up  near  the  signs,  sat,  and 
began  to  fish  with  a  pole  and  bobber. 
He  reminded  Jacob  of  someone.  It 
must  have  been  Davidson  — Bill 
Davidson.  He  had  those  same  heavy 
lips  and  the  short  curly  hair.  He 
hadn't  been  colored,  but  he  was  dark 
and  sort  of  looked  like  it„  Davidson 
had  been  the  only  junior  that  had 
rowed  in  the  varsity  shell.  He  remem- 
bered the  intense  rivalry  that  had  de- 
veloped between  them  when  Jacob, 
as  jayvee  stroke,  had  always  wanted 
to  beat  the  varsity  so  that  he  could 
have  a  shot  at  Davidson's  position. 

He  remembered  one  race  in  par- 
ticular; he  had  written  a  story  about 
it.  It  had  impressed  him  as  being 
very  literary  at  the  time.  It  had  been 
a  very  cold  day;  they  all  wore  at  least 
one  sweat  shirt  and  had  two  pairs 
of  sweat  pants  on.  They  had  rowed  up 
to  the  start  in  near  silence.  His  psy- 
chological campaign  had  been  going 
all  week  — "Beat  varsity,  beat  var- 
sity." It  had  its  effect.  Usually  there 
had  been  some  joking  around  before 
practice  races,  but  everyone  was  really 
'psyched"  for  this  one. 

They  turned  the  boats  and  lined  up 
on  the  starting  line.  He  felt  his  grow- 


ing sense  of  nervousness  as  the  coach 
barked  instructions  to  get  the  two 
boats  lined  up  evenly.  The  blood 
rushed,  throbbed  in  his  temples  and 
in  his  chest  while  he  was  waiting  for 
the  word. 

"Are  you  ready?"  "Ready  All." 
"Row!"  It  was  like  an  explosion. 
His  arms  and  legs  drove  against  the 
oar  as  the  coxswain's  voice  yelled 
out,  "Three  quarters,  one  half,  three 
quarters,  full."  He  felt  the  narrow 
boat  jump  as  the  men  behind  him  hit 
their  oars  in  the  same  fashion,  and 
the  thick  shafts  bent  with  the  pressure 
of  the  first  few  strokes.  The  whirl- 
pools created  by  the  other's  blades 
slipped  by  him  as  he  drew  his  legs 
up  in  preparation  for  the  next  stroke. 
It  was  always  that  way:  the  first 
quarter  was  flat  out  with  the  heat  of 
excitement.  It  was  the  first  day  that 
the  puddles  got  past  the  coxswain's 
seat  before  the  next  stroke  at  forty 
strokes  a  minute.  That  was  good;  they 
were  really  pulling.  The  sounds  of 
his  own  rhythmic  breathing  in  time 
with  the  motions  of  the  movable  slides 
blended  to  make  it  seem  as  if  the  boat 
itself  were  alive  and  breathing.  He 
sensed  the  boat's  jump  under  him  on 
the  recovery  portion  of  the  stroke;  the 
motion  was  relaxed,  smooth.  The  oar- 
locks clicked  in  time  with  the  roll-up 
and  feather  while  the  cox  bent  for- 
ward, yelling  along  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  It  was  weird  if  you  concentrated 
on  the  parts  of  the  boat  in  front  of 
you.  The  shoes  which  held  your  feet 
in  kept  bouncing  back  and  forth  at 
you.  It  was  like  looking  down  at  your 
feet  when  you  were  on  the  trampoline. 
He  couldn't  do  that  for  very  long, 
though,  and  looked  out  to  the  side. 
A  few  inches  from  the  gunwale  of  the 
boat  was  a  stream  of  bubbles  made 
by  the  shell.  You  could  hear  them, 
too,   when  you   were   really  moving. 
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The  flat  wooden  spoon  of  the  seven 
man's  blade  would  flash  into  the  cor- 
ner of  his  eye  as  he  was  laying  back 
for  the  finish  of  the  stroke. 

About  ten  feet  away  from  them  was 
the  varsity  which  had  dropped  back 
half  a  boat's  length.  The  tension  was 
visible  in  their  faces  and  Jacob 
watched  the  water  crest  from  the  lip 
of  their  blades  as  they  tried  to  outdo 
the  presumptuous  jayvees. 

He  was  very  tired  after  the  first 
quarter.  He  was  glad  when  the  cox 
yelled  to  take  it  down  and  felt  the 
swing  of  the  boat  as  the  strokes  be- 
came longer  and  farther  apart.  Thirty- 
five  felt  comfortable.  He  was  even  with 
Nicols,  the  three  man  in  the  varsity, 
who  always  threw  his  head  around  like 
he  was  fagged  out  but  kept  going.  It 
seemed  to  Jacob  that  the  wave  of 
Nicols'  puddle  got  bigger.  Stevens, 
number  Tour,  moved  even  with  Jacob. 
The  varsity  was  taking  ten  hard  strokes 
and  walking  up.  "Ten,  Cox!'' 

Ten  it  was.  His  oar  shaft  bent  even 
more  as  the  cox  screamed,  "One, 
"Two,"  "Three.''  His  crew  was  com- 
ing back;  there  was  Nicols  again.  Then 
Franklin  appeared  as  Nicols  dropped 
back.  They  had  gained  a  seat.  '  Ten. 
All  right  let's  go.  Beat  varsity."  The 
sweat  was  coming  through  Jacob's 
eyebrows  and  into  his  eyes.  He  tried 
to  blink  it  out;  he  wanted  very  much 
to  wipe  it  with  his  sleeve.  Some  of 
the  guys  wore  sweat  bands,  but  he 
thought  it  made  you  look  dumb  since 
your  hair  hung  down  over  the  outside 
of  it.  However,  his  eyes  still  stung; 
and  his  mouth  was  getting  dry.  The 
best  word  for  it  was  what  everybody 
used  —  "cottonmouth  ";  but  that  al- 
ways made  him  think  of  snakes.  The 
temptation  to  wipe  his  eyes  was  too 
strong.  He  let  go  of  the  oar  with  one 
hand  and  made  a  swipe  with  his  sleeve. 
That  stroke  wasn't  worth  much  as  far 


as  power  was  concerned,  but  otherwise 
no  body  would  have  noticed  the  differ- 
ence. 

The  rocks  of  the  island  that  marked 
the  second  quarter  appeared.  They 
were  still  ahead  by  half  a  length.  The 
varsity  always  tried  to  go  for  it  at 
the  half:  that  was  where  everybody 
liked  to  slack  off.  You  were  already 
tired  from  the  first  half,  and  you 
wanted  to  have  enough  left  to  finish 
the  last  two  quarters. 

The  two  boats  were  going  stroke  for 
stroke.  Then  the  varsity  tried  it. 
"Pavlovich,  you're  washing  out.'' 
That  was  their  code  for  a  silent  ten. 
Everybody  knew  it  was,  or  at  least 
that  something  was  going  to  happen 
because  there  weren't  too  many  people 
named  Pavlovich  and  even  fewer  that 
washed  out  during  a  race.  It  was  good 
for  morale,  though.  The  varsity  started 
moving  and  the  jayvee  cox  called  his 
ten.  Jacob  felt  his  face  go  limp  as 
he  and  his  crew  applied  all  of  their 
available  strength  to  the  oars.  They 
were  still  rowing  even,  stroke  for 
stroke;  and  the  varsity  was  still  mov- 
ing. The  first  boat  was  getting  about 
six  extra  feet  of  glide  for  each  stroke; 
and  from  the  edge  of  his  vision,  Jacob 
saw  the  four  man;  the  five  man;  and 
then  Davidson,  the  six  man,  go  by.  He 
could  see  Davidson  grimacing  as  he 
pulled  the  oar.  Now  Jacob  was  even 
with  their  cox;  the  ten  was  almost  over. 
The  islands  receded  behind  them. 
There  were  about  three  eights  of  a 
mile  to  go.  The  varsity  rudder  was 
all  that  Jacob  could  see.  He  watched 
as  the  two  fingers  of  water  shot  out 
from  each  side  as  the  rival  cox  made 
slight  course  corrections.  The  rudder 
jerked  back  and  forth,  sometimes 
almost  out  of  his  sight.  Then  it  would 
drop  back,  and  he  could  see  a  few 
feet  of  the  stern  section. 

"Let's   have   ten."  That  coxswain 
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was  always  shouting.  They  tried  again; 
and  at  first,  it  looked  like  it  was  going 
to  work.  They  moved  back  up  so  that 
the  boats  were  even,  but  that  was  all 
that  they  could  get.  Their  boat  still 
moved  with  the  same  rhythm  as  before; 
it  seemed  only  slightly  strained.  Jacob 
was  tired,  but  he  figured  that  he  had 
enough  left  for  a  good  finish.  They 
were  just  over  a  quarter  mile  from  the 
end. 

He  had  to  do  it.  They  couldn't  hope 
to  win  any  other  way.  "Let's  go,  cox. 
Take  it  up." 

"Up  in  three.  Up  one.  Up  two.  Up 
three.  The  boat  jerked  roughly;  they 
were  tired  and  didn't  follow  the  stroke 
carefully.  Momentarily,  they  lost 
ground;  but  then  the  pace  firmed  up 
and  they  began  to  move.  Jacob  fig- 
ured that  they  must  be  hitting  over 
forty,  which  was  doing  okay  for  them. 
The  varsity  countered  with  a  hard 
ten  but  couldn't  match  the  higher  pace 
of  the  jayvees.  As  Jacob  pulled,  the 
men  in  the  other  boat  slipped  by, 
one  by  one.  Davidson  had  a  terribly 
pained  expression  which  made  Jacob 
forget  about  cottonmouth  and  pull 
harder.  He  faced  straight  aft,  tucking 
his  chin  down  to  his  chest  for  the  last 
concentrated  effort  of  the  race.  Their 
margin  increased  to  a  length;  and  the 
cox  bellowed,  "Give  me  open  water.'' 

Now  it  was  the  varsity's  turn.  Over 
the  thrashing  water  and  his  own  cox's 
yelling,  he  could  dimly  hear  the 
screams  of  Ray  son  in  the  other  shell. 
He  watched  trie  Gladiator's  bow  rise 
up  out  of  the  water  with  each  stroke 
and  then  knife  back  through  with  the 
drive.  The  motions  came  faster  as  the 
varsity  stroke  went  higher  and  higher. 
It  seemed  as  if  they  were  making  one 
continuous  motion  of  power.  He  could 
see  the  sharp  bow  lunging  toward 
them.  He  turned  around  and  looked 
ahead  to  see  how  far  they  had  to  go. 


The  bridge  was  about  three  hundred 
yards  away.  At  the  rate  the  varsity 
was  walking  up,  they  would  pass 
the  jayvees  before  the  end  of  the  race. 
The  bowman  passed  Jacob.  Their  cox 
was  bellowing  at  the  crew,  "Beat 
those  guys.  You're  varsity." 

The  jayvee  cox  yelled,  "I've  got 
their  two  man,  give  me  their  bow  man 
in  three."  The  ooat  strained,  but  the 
varsity  was  still  walking  past  them. 
Jacob  glanced  briefly  at  their  stroke, 
Daniels.  He  must  have  had  them  doing 
over  forty -five.  They  couldn't  hold 
that. 

"Last  twenty  strokes.  This  is  it. 
Give  me  all  you  got."  He  felt  as  if 
his  lungs  were  going  to  burst;  his  arms 
and  legs  felt  like  molasses.  He  could 
sense  his  vision  narrowing.  However, 
they  were  even;  and  the  jayvees  had 
managed  to  hold  them  off.  They  must 
be  getting  tired,  he  told  himself. 
Something  has  to  give.  One  guy  is 
going  to  break.  Maybe  he'll  catch  a  . .  . 
A  wall  of  water  flew  up  from  David- 
son's blade.  The  water  caught  it  and 
the  oar  dragged  along  the  side  of  the 
boat  as  he  let  go.  The  whole  crew 
stopped  rowing.  The  jayvee  cox 
screamed,  "They  caught  a  crab.  They 
caught  a  crab.  Go  now.  Ten  strokes 

to§°-" 

Rayson  yelled  at  his  men,     Don  t 

quit.  They  re  going  to  beat  you.  You 
can  still  do  it."  Nevertheless,  the 
rhythm  had  been  broken  and  fatigue 
had  a  chance  to  catch  up  with  them. 
They  couldn't  do  it.  They  didn't  have 
the  space  to  regain  their  form.  The 
jayvees  sailed  past  the  finish  line  un- 
der the  bridge  and  slumped  over  the 
oar  handles.  Nobody  said  anything; 
Jacob  was  too  tired  to  yell.  Davidson 
looked  like  he  wanted  to  find  a  hole 
and  crawl  into  it. 


He  felt  his  heart  race  with  the  ex- 
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citement  of  the  memory;  and  it  warmed 
him  a  little.  That  had  been  real  glory. 
Even  though  Jacob  hadn't  gotten  the 
seat,  it  made  him  feel  better  to  think 
about  it. 

There  was  nothing  out  on  the  river 
now.  The  sun  set  slowly  on  the  upper 
end.  Maybe  there  was  someone  at 
the  boathouse.  He  hadn't  been  there 
in  a  long  while.  He  got  up  stiffly. 
Stumbling  over  some  rocks,  he  made 
his  way  downstream  in  the  direction 
of  the  club.  He  wondered  what  had 
happened  to  Davidson  and  the  rest 
of  tnose  guys.  They  were  probably 
going  to  graduate  from  college  this 
spring.  He  should  have,  too.  Some- 
how, though,  he  just  couldn't  make 
it.  He'd  probably  get  called  for  mili- 
tary service  pretty  soon.  That  would 
solve  everything,  at  least  for  awhile. 

The  trees  cleared  for  a  spot,  and 
he  could  see  the  old  building  ahead. 
It  looked  just  the  same  as  it  had  be- 
fore. Once  something  got  that  old, 
it  didn't  age  beyond  a  certain  point. 
In  his  excitement  he  began  to  run. 
It  felt  clumsy  at  first;  the  stretched 
out  loafers  flapped  on  his  feet.  Then 
it  began  to  feel  better.  He  could  see 
the  ground  rushing  by  under  him  and 
the  club  bouncing  with  every  stride. 
It  must  have  been  farther  than  he 
thought.  He  started  panting  and 
wheezing.  He  got  a  terrible  urge  to 
spit  all  the  time,  and  his  mouth 
seemed  like  it  was  full  of  water.  He 
turned  on  the  railroad  tracks.  It  was 
only  a  few  yards  ahead.  He  ran  across 
the  torn  pavement  under  the  old  bridge 
abutment.  Then  he  stopped  in  front 
of  the  club.  It  was  still  as  dirty  as 
ever  with  part  of  its  walls  nicely 
painted  and  the  other  part  still  wait- 
ing for  the  first  coat.  The  big  door 
was  closed;  still  he  ran  up  to  it  and 
pounded  on  the  wood.  Nothing  hap- 
pened.   He  tried   the  doorbell;  how- 
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ever,  there  still  was  no  answer.  There 
used  to  be  another  way  in  — a  tree 
near  some  windows. 

The  run  had  him  alternately  gasp- 
ing for  breath  and  spitting  the  saliva 
out  of  his  mouth.  After  a  few  minutes 
of  rest,  he  decided  to  tackle  the  tree. 
He  grabbed  some  branches  over  his 
head  and  pulled  up.  Then  he  wrapped 
his  legs  around  the  trunk  to  get  a 
boost.  After  several  attempts,  he 
Dushed  himself  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
new  part''  of  the  boathouse.  Walk- 
ing over  to  the  row  of  windows,  he 
tried  to  get  one  open;  it  wouldn't 
move.  He  tried  another  one,  but  it 
was  locked.  He  gave  up  on  that  idea 
went  around  to  the  porch  facing 
river  and  climbed  the  ladder  to 
attic.  Reaching  the  top,  Jacob 
pushed  open  the  trap  door.  He 
climbed  in  and  shut  the  door  behind 
him.  The  place  was  still  a  weight 
room.  Suspended  over  the  narrow 
benches  were  barbells  loaded  with 
iron  discs.  A  few  dumbells  lay  on  the 
floor,  and  he  grabbed  one.  Holding  it 
down  at  the  waist,  he  tried  to  curl 
it.  His  arm  rose  until  it  was  about 
half  way  up  in  the  air.  Jacob  bent 
back  and  jerked  at  it;  it  came  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  his  shoulder.  He  let 
the  weight  down  and  held  it  in  the 
other  hand.  He  couldn't  move  it  at 
all.  Setting  it  down,  he  grabbed  a  bar- 
bell lying  on  the  floor.  He  bent  his 
back  at  the  waist  so  that  it  was  parallel 
to  the  floor  and  tried  to  bring  the  bar 
up  to  his  belly.  It  came  up  and  oounced 
on  the  soft  fat.  He  set  it  down  hard, 
and  it  made  the  usual  clunk  on  the 
wooden  floor.  You  could  tell  when 
somebody  was  working  out  with  the 
weights  because  you  could  hear  the 
noise  all  over  the  club. 

He  stopped.  There  were  voices; 
someone  was  in  the  ballroom. 

"Put  the  amps  there." 


"Ok.  Where  do  we  plug  them  in?" 

"Just  a  minute.  We  have  to  use  an 
extension  cord." 

"Oh,  Bob,  you  got  it." 

"Yeah.  Here  it  is." 

"How  much  time  do  we  have  before 
the  dance  starts?" 

"About  an  hour." 

"Well,  we  can  get  warmed  up  as 
soon  as  Fred  gets  here.  Let's  go  get 
the  rest  of  the  junk."  There  was  the 
sound  of  feet  going  downstairs.  Jacob 
didn't  think  he  could  get  out  without 
being  caught.  He  had  no  way  of  see- 
ing who  was  watching  when  he  left 
the  attic.  There  must  have  been  an- 
other way  out,  but  he  couldn't  think 
of  one.  The  footsteps  came  back  up 
the  stairs.  He  heard  one  guy  punch- 
ing the  bass  drum  and  banging  the 
cymbals.  Pretty  soon,  another  began 
tuning  a  guitar  and  a  bass;  then  a 
fourth  joined  in.  They  all  stopped,  and 
Jacob  thought  they  might  have  heard 
something.  Then  they  began  to  play 
"Wipeout  '  as  a  warmup.  The  whole 
attic  vibrated  with  the  amplified 
sound,  and  it  made  Jacob  uncomfort- 
able. He  could  probably  get  out;  no- 


body would  be  looking  outside  and  it 
was  pretty  dark.  He  opened  the  hatch 
carefully  and  then  lowered  himself  on- 
to the  ladder.  He  climbed  down  the 
stairs  quickly  and  ducked  below  the 
line  of  the  windows.  Once  he  got 
to  the  edge  of  the  "new  part"  roof, 
he  peered  over  to  see  if  the  way  was 
clear.  Nobody  was  there.  He  swung 
onto  the  tree  branches  and  climbed 
down  the  tree  as  fast  as  he  could, 
jumping  the  last  six  feet  to  the  ground. 
He  landed  facing  the  door  and  saw 
the  back  of  a  boy's  coat  in  the  door- 
way. He  turned  and  sprinted  up  the 
bank  on  the  other  side  of  the  roadway 
to  the  canal.  He  ducked  behind  a  rock 
to  catch  his  breath. 

A  voice  said,  "Did  you  just  see  a 
guy  jump  out  of  that  tree?" 

"Are  you  kidding?" 

"No." 

"What  would  anybody  be  doing  in 
a  tree?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  guess  it  was  just 
my  imagination.  I  thought  I  saw  some- 
body." 

"Well,  you  didn't.  It  was  nobody." 
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Alone  in  the  dark  parlor, 
Alone  and  still  and  dumb. 
Waiting  for  a  token 
Faith  has  said  will  come. 

Morning  passed  too  quickly, 
Day  itself  is  gone; 
Sitting  by  the  window  — 
Waiting  on. 


SCULPTURAL 
MEDIA 

Cutting  away  .  .  .  makes 
In  stone,  craggy  and  rough 
A  figure  come  to  life. 

The  world  of  art  has  changed  a  good 
deal  since  Michelangelo's  time  four 
hundred  years  ago.  In  those  days, 
creating  a  piece  of  sculpture  was  a 
relatively  easy  task:  the  sculptor  had 
merely  to  cut  away  the  large  marble 
block  until,  in  Michelangelo's  words, 
"a  figure  comes  to  life." 

Today,  however,  before  he  can  even 
begin  a  piece  of  sculpture,  the  artist 
must  choose  a  means  of  expression 
from  the  almost  unlimited  variety  of 
sculptural  materials  available.  He  may 
tear  down  and  chip  away,  as  witn 
marble  or  wood;  or  he  may  build  up 
and  mold  the  work,  as  with  wire  or 
clay.  He  may  choose  to  work  with 
the  traditional  materials  of  wood  or 
stone,  or  with  such  contemporary 
media  as  plastics  or  fiberglass. 

Regardless  of  the  medium  he  finally 
chooses,  however,  the  sculptor's  goal 
today  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  Michelangelo.  He  must  attempt 
to  express  nimself  in  an  entirely 
original  and  personal  manner,  and 
he  must  try  to  give  his  creation  a 
living  soul. 
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IMPROV 


Ed  Rejuney 

Ed's  short  story,  "Improv,"  is  his 
initial  contribution  to  PENMAN.  The 
story  deals  with  a  familiar  setting,  but 
it  is  not  purely  autobiographical.  Ed 
has  )\ad  major  roles  in  several  of  the 
school's  dramatic  productions  and 
used  his  background  as  a  source  for 
this  story.  In  addition  to  being 
PENMAN  Non-Fiction  Editor,  Ed  is  a 
member  of  several  honor  societies  and 
is  president  of  Tikos. 

That  bothered  me  immensely.  Not 
that  I  was  particularly  in  the  mood 
to  listen  to  my  Shostakovitch  record; 
no  doubt  I  would  fall  asleep  lis- 
tening to  the  largo  movement  as  I 
had  two  weeks  ago  when  I  was  lying 
on  the  couch  with  the  two  speakers 
off  center  blaring  lyrically  at  me. 
However,  this  was  my  favorite  record; 
and  so  I  had  pretty  much  decided  to 
go  home  and  listen  to  it.  Then  I 
realized  rather  suddenly  that  /  wasn't 
particularly  in  the  mood  to  listen  to 
my  Shostakovitch  record  and  that  I 
would  much  rather  take  the  long  way 
home  and  breathe  a  little.  Besides,  I 
had  a  vague  premonition  that  I  was 
going  to  go  home  and  get  a  headache 
from  listening  to  it;  and  I  surely 
didn't  want  that.  So  I  finally  set  on 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  home. 

It  would  have  been  a  depressingly 
beautiful  day  if  it  hadn't  been  burning 
so  crazily .  The  brown  and  white  clouds 
looked  like  drunken  cherubs  in  their 
motionless  caprices;  and  I,  or  at  least 
my  head,  was  becoming  slightly  in- 
toxicated in  all  that  air.  It  was,  as 
someone  would  have  said,  "a  blue 
air  day  ";  but  it  wasn't  so  much  the 
blue  that  impressed  me  as  the  cream 
that  kept  diluting  it  to  the  color  of  a 


Illustrated  by  Dan  Bauserman 

baby  blue  honky-tonk  piano.  I  didn't 
let  that  worry  me  too  much,  however, 
but  simply  concentrated  on  breathing 
a  while.  Midwinter  spring  was  amply 
providing  its  winds,  and  the  sun  beat 
cool  heat  down  on  my  hat. 

Darned  hat.  I  took  it  off.  It  always 
depressed  me  when  I  wore  it  or  thought 
about  it,  and  I  wondered  why  I  ever 
started  wearing  the  thing.  It  was  a 
brown  plaid  Rex  Harrison  hat  in 
which  I  had  replaced  the  feather 
with  a  piece  of  a  broken  mirror.  I 
didn't  particularly  like  it,  and  ap- 
parently it  had  been  too  small  when 
I  bought  it.  Probably  the  only  reason 
I  had  gotten   the   thing  in   the  first 

Elace  was  that  a  friend  I  once  knew 
ad  one  like  it. 
I  felt  much  better  with  my  hat 
off  and  could  appreciate  things  more. 
Take  the  sky,  for  example.  It  wasn't 
so  much  the  milky  blue  of  the  air 
that  made  it  so  wonderful,  nor  the 
green  dot-buds  on  the  twigs  of  the 
trees,  but  the  carefully  woven  tapestry 
they  made  together  with  the  drunken 
clouds.  It  seemed  it  was  always  green 
against  blue  that  made  spring.  One 
or  the  most  moving  things  I  remem- 
bered seeing  recently  was  looking 
up  at  the  light  copper-green  statue  of 
General  Sherman  across  from  the 
Treasury  Building  surrounded  by  the 
blue  of  the  sky. 

Memories  get  their  way.  At  my 
memory's  insistence,  or  else  through 
some  vague  and  problematic  mathe- 
matical system  of  random  walks,  I 
arrived,  with  the  terrifying  accuracy 

a  W.V.  &  M. 
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woman.  I  followed  her  onto  the  bus 


of  a  Ouija  board,  at 
bus  stop.  A  3F  bus 
for  a  very  old  and  prunelike  colorec 
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while  humming  the  allegretto  move- 
ment of  my  Shostakovitch  record, 
paid  my  fare,  and  took  an  unoccupied 
seat  on  the  left  of  the  bus  near  the 
front. 

One  of  the  happiest  experiences 
I  know  is  to  ride  into  Washington  on 
a  half- filled  bus.  There  is  something 
about  the  way  the  new  apartment 
buildings  are  strewn  up  and  down 
the  highway  and  between  the  trees 
that  is  inconceivably  elating  to  me. 
I  really  hadn't  decided  where  I  was 
going  to  get  off.  I  had  been  meaning 
to  get  some  sheet  music  downtown 
or  perhaps  buy  a  record  at  one  of 
the  discount  stores,  but  I  was  actually 
more  in  the  mood  to  walk  around 
Georgetown  a  while  and  go  up  to 
Dumbarton  Oaks  (if  it  was  open) 
or  Montrose  Park.  The  bus  was  ap- 
proaching Rosslyn,  and  I  had  just 
about  decided  to  get  off  at  George- 
town when  I  saw  him. 

He  was  lounging  against  the  bus 
stop  sign,  wearing  the  same  hat  that 
had  made  me  buy  mine  and  holding 
a  large  Academie  sketch  pad.  As  he 
got  on  the  bus,  I  looked  quickly  out 
the  window  at  my  left  onto  the 
smiling  windows  of  an  apartment 
building.  I  didn't  see  whether  he 
looked  at  me  or  not  as  he  walked 
past;  he  probably  looked  away  just 
as  I  did.  I  concentrated  on  the  apart- 
ment building  (glass  and  steel,  some- 
one had  said.  What  would  we  do 
without  glass  and  steel?).  As  the 
bus  started  up  again,  I  heard  him 
plop  down  in  the  back  and  drop 
his  sketch  pad  on  the  seat  beside  him. 
The  ride  the  rest  of  the  way  into  town 
was  somehow  not  as  wonderful  as 
before.  At  any  rate  the  Potomac 
seemed  to  be  very  muddy  as  we 
crossed  Key  Bridge. 

We  both  got  off  at  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  one  from  the  front,  one  from 


the  rear  of  the  bus.  We  had  to  wait 
for  the  light  to  change  before  crossing 
M  Street.  It  probably  would  have  been 
amusing  to  watch  the  way  we  care- 
fully looked  in  opposite  directions. 
When  the  light  changed,  he  went 
directly  across  M  Street  while  I 
waited  for  a  second  light  in  order 
to  go  up  Wisconsin  Avenue  on  the 
right  side  rather  than  the  left.  Soon 
we  were  both  walking  up  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  avenue,  one  twenty  feet 
behind  the  other.  We  were  completely 
oblivious  to  the  cobbles  and  shops 
(boutiques,  I  believe,  is  the  word  they 
use)  of  Georgetown.  I  was  only  con- 
scious of  the  unbearably  numerous 
streets  which  cross  Wisconsin  Avenue 
and  the  continuous  upgrade  between 
M  Street  and  the  library  where  I 
usually  cut  across  to  go  to  the  parks. 
He  was  walking  about  twenty  feet 
ahead  of  me,  and  I  could  feel  the 
razor  of  his  mind  in  the  wind. 

Georgetown  Public  Library  is  lo- 
cated at  the  top  of  a  hill.  Curving 
stone  steps  lead  up  among  trees  and 
ivy  to  its  back  entrance,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  steps  there  are  stone  benches 
with  an  excellent  view  of  some  of  the 
Wisconsin  Avenue  shops.  I  turned 
right  and  slowly  climbed  the  stairs. 
When  I  got  to  the  top,  I  was  somewhat 
winded  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
benches  facing  the  back  of  the  library 
in  order  to  avoid  seeing  him  continue 
up  Wisconsin.  A  cool  and  just  slightly 
chilly  wind  blew  against  my  face, 
beckoning  me  into  the  old  building; 
but  I  did  not  go  in.  After  a  moment  s 
rest,  I  left  the  library  grounds  through 
the  wrought  iron  gates  in  front  and 
turned  right  on  R  Street.  The  budded 
trees  in  the  yards  looked  green  and 
inviting,  and  the  blue  music  of  the 
sky  was  slowly  soothing  the  brown- 
wnite  clouds  asleep.  Strange  instru- 
ments were  whispering  the  largo  move- 
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ment,  very  slowly  and  deeply;  the 
brown  melodies  climbing  carefully 
to  silent  heights  and  gently  recalling 
other  days  of  trees  ana  winds. 

I  had  passed  Dumbarton  Oaks  and 
arrived  at  the  entrance  to  Montrose 
park.  I  entered  it  and  walked  quickly 

fiast  the  stone  sundial  and  Darren 
lowerbeds  to  the  green  wooden 
shelter.  I  went  in,  sat  down  on  the 
bench  inside,  and  began  waiting.  I 
yawned. 

The  two  of  us  had  planned  a  grand 
picnic  here  for  all  tne  old  seminar 
people  and  new  members  of  our  cul- 
tural clique.  The  group  had  been 
centered  basically  arouna  drama;  we 
called  it  T.O.A.  (Theatre  of  the  Ab- 
surd). We  used  to  do  absurd  "improvs" 
at  T.O.A.  meetings  ("Knock  knock 
knock."  "Yes?"  "fve  come."  "Oh." 
"To  take  him."  "Oh.  Why?"  "For 
dessert."  "Oh,  okay.  Here  he  is." 
"Thank you."  "What  are  you  waiting 
for?"  "That's  C.O.D."  "Oh.  Here's 
the  money."  "Thank  you.  Here  he  is." 
"Thank  you."  "Goodbye."  "Good- 
bye.") and  get  tremendous  laughs  out 
of  them.  Despite  the  great  possibilities 
for  an  Ionesco-style  picnic,  everyone 
had  spent  all  the  time  in  Savile  book- 
store. When  we  finally  got  up  to 
Montrose,  everyone  dispersed  rather 
disappointedly  since  tne  park  was 
closed  for  the  night.  It  struck  me 
that  it  was  about  then  that  he  stop- 
ped going  to  T.O.A.  meetings. 

A  cough  broke  into  my  daydream- 
ing. A  young  policeman  had  entered 
the  park  and  was  standing  behind  the 
sundial,  looking  around  furtively.  Not 
seeing  me,  he  took  out  a  fingernail 
clipper  and  began  clipping  his  finger- 
nails in  true  absurdist  fasnion.  Some- 
what bored  with  his  exhibition,  I 
grunted  and  looked  around  me  at  the 
park  and  the  sky.  The  burning  solitude 
of  the  day  had  calmed  itself,  and  now 


a  windless  cold  passed  over  me  to 
remind  me  that  it  was  still  winter. 
The  sky,  visible  between  the  painted 
green  poles  that  supported  the  shelter, 
was  sunbright  blue  now,  blue  against 
green  like  a  picture.  I  closed  my  eyes 
to  the  bright  cold  and  waited.  The 
policeman  left. 

I  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  He 
entered  the  park  briskly,  sketch  pad 
at  his  side  and  the  hat  dangling  from 
his  hand  like  a  leaf.  He  passed  me 
without  looking  inside  the  shelter;  but 
I  felt  the  wind  as  he  went  by,  and 
sensed  my  head  getting  big  with  the 
knowledge  of  blue  razors  flashing  in 
the  sky.  After  he  had  passed,  I  waited 
a  few  minutes,  got  up,  put  on  my 
hat,  and  followed  him  down  the  main 
path  of  the  park. 

The  hedges  I  passed  were  white 
and  green  with  winterspring  sweet- 
ness, and  the  ground  was  plaid  and 
brown  like  my  hat.  The  green  hills 
of  grass  that  had  made  the  path  so 
glorious  (I  think  he  had  said  it  was 
a  dynamic  path)  last  summer  were 
now  brown  and  slightly  sodden,  and  I 
was  humming  the  lyrical  section  of 
the  last  movement  with  a  bit  of 
sentimental  sadness.  The  sun  was 
fading  quietly  among  the  sleeping 
clouds. 

The  path  ended  and  I  was  among 
the  large  boulders  that  overlook  Rock 
Creek.  I  climbed  down  carefully 
among  them,  weaving  my  way  down- 
ward among  the  lichen-covered  rocks 
and  oaks.  I  came  to  a  shaded  spot 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  stream.  He  was  sitting 
on  a  rock  just  below  me  and  leaning 
back  against  another,  sketch  pad  on 
the  ground  beside  him,  his  eyes 
closed.  Far  below  us,  some  tiny  Negro 
boys  were  playing  and  laughing  in  the 
creek. 

(Continued on  Page  45) 
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Tell  me  of  one 
with  eyes  to  see, 
with  ears  to  hear, 
fingers  to  feel, 
nose  to  smell, 
mind  to  think. 

Eyes 

that  see 

variousness, 

the  broken,  the  whole, 

the  bell-bright  baubles,  the  dark  doc 

brilliance  of  a  retiring  sun 

in  squalid, 

slimy 

slums. 


Ears 

that  hear 

and  remember 

wind- whispered  whistles 

and  Ravel, 

Crickets 

in  a  mournful  night 

of  wakeful  wonder-wishes. 
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Fine  fastidious  fingers 

slipping  through  must)  pages, 

over  stone-cobbles, 

around  a 

fuz/.v 

peach. 

A  nose 

that  remembers 

rain. 

rivers, 

and  rue, 

and  winey-cheesey  markets, 

or  mold. 
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A  mind 

that  slides 

around  secrets, 

and  stirs  them 

with  strong-sun  luminance 

of  intellect, 

or  perceives, 

comprehends, 

and  respects  a 

soul. 
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THE   (RISE  AND)   FALL  OF   MORGAN   DELT 


Ida  Altman 


Illustrated  by  Judith  Huf  and  Mania  Helwig 


Besides  being  president  of  Spanish 
Honor  Society  and  active  in  several 
other  school  organizations,  Ida  Altman 
writes  short  stories  and  essays.  Her 
favorite  author  is  James  Joyce;  and  she 
lias  read  almost  all  of  his  works, 
including  ULYSSES,  on  which  site  was 
going  to  write  a  review  for  PENMAN. 
However,  she  found  MORGANIa  pos- 
sibly easier  topic  and  one  of  some- 
what more  general  interest.  We  hope 
Joyce  fans  will  be  appeased,  for  we 
are  looking  forward  to  more  contribu- 
tions from  Ida. 

This  is  the  era  of  the  anti-hero. 
The  anti-hero  isthe  small  rather  than 
the  great  man;  he  is  downtrodden  and 
beaten  rather  than  victorious;  he  is 
superficial,  he  is  cruel,  he  is  not 
profound  or  noble.  He  is  the  rapist  in 
James  Purdy's  novel  Cabot  Wright 
Begins  and  the  rogue-hero  of  J. P. 
Donleavy's  The  Ginger  Man,  despica- 
ble, self-confident  Sebastian  Danger- 
field  who  manages  nevertheless  to  gain 
the  sympathy  of  the  reader.  Movies, 
too,  have  their  anti-heroes.  Probably 
the  most  important  one  to  emerge  re- 
cently is  Morgan  Delt,  the  main 
character  in  the  British  film  Morgan! 
with  David  Warner  in  the  title  role 
and  Vanessa  Redgrave  as  his  ex-wife. 

The  story,  briefly,  is  that  of  an 
impulsive,  childish  and  neurotic,  but 

gifted  painter  who  has  fantasies  of 
eing  a  gorilla.  He  has  married  a 
rich  and  beautiful  girl  who  finds  that 
life  with  him  is  intolerable  and  obtains 
a  divorce  with  the  intention  of  mar- 
rying his  art  dealer,  Charles  Napier. 
Morgan,  although  he  previously 
agreed  not  to  bother  Leona,  returns 
to  her  house  and  tries  to  reconstruct 


their  marriage.  She  fluctuates  between 
the  two  men;  but,  despite  Morgan's 
efforts  to  prevent  it  (ne  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  kidnap  her),  Leona  and 
Napier  eventually  ao  wed. 

The  movie  is  a  case  history  of 
the  disintegration  of  a  man  from  a 
state  of  relative  happiness,  security, 
and  sanity  to  the  point  where  Morgan 
has  completely  left  the  realms  of  re- 
ality. At  the  beginning  of  the  movie, 
Morgan  returns  to  the  house  where 
he  and  Leona  once  lived  and  where 
she  is  still  living.  With  a  certain 
cheerfulness  Morgan  goes  through  the 
large  house,  while  reestablishing  him- 
self in  his  studio,  writing  "Napier  go 
home''  on  the  back  of  the  painting 
over  the  mantel,  and  placing  a  skel- 
eton on  Leona  s  bed  in  tne  place 
which  he  realizes  is  being  filled  by 
Napier.  Nevertheless,  even  at  this 
point  one  can  sense  an  underlying 
pessimism  as  he  sings,  "Morgan  is 
sad  today,   sadder  than  yesterday." 

In  this  manner  the  story  continues. 
In  a  very  dramatic  ana  horrifying 
scene  Morgan  sees  himself  confined 
to  a  strait  jacket  and  executed  by 
a  firing  squad  consisting  of  his  wife, 
mother,  and  many  others  while  a 
Communist  worker's  song  is  played 
in  the  background  and  Stalin,  Lenin, 
and  Trotsky  stare  down  at  him  from 
huge  posters.  This  is  the  symbolic 
culmination  of  what  he  considers  to 
be  the  final  rejection  by  almost  every 
facet  of  his  life.  His  wife,  although 
it  is  evident  that  she  still  cares  about 
him,  rejects  Morgan  in  the  end  to 
marry  Charles.  He  is  betrayed  by 
Napier  and  is  no  longer  capable  of 
producing  any  work.  He  feels  that  he 
(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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WOULDN'T  THAT  BE  FUNNY 


Carol  Fontein 

Those  who  read  Carol's  contribu- 
tion to  last  spring's  PENMAN,  "Save 
the  Burning  Candles  from  the  Rain," 
will  see  similarities  between  the  two. 
Again,  the  setting  is  drawn  from  lier 
family's  West  Virginia  farm.  Carol  is 
in  the  Senior  A. P.  English  class  and 
is  president  of  Elos. 

The  cows  were  swishing  their  tails 
lazily  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  flies 
off  their  rumps.  The  sun  was  scorching 
the  rain-starved  grass,  and  only  a 
slight  breeze  made  it  bearable.  Beattv 
and  Litha  were  running  ahead  witn 
Bobby  and  Ricky  close  behind.  I  was 
content  to  follow  slowly,  carrying  a 
box  of  "Trix"  and  looking  for  a  sign 
of  Colonel,  my  bay  gelding.  He  and 
the  Burkhart's  pony,  Twinkle,  were 
nowhere  in  sight. 

"C'mon,  Pinki.  Maybe  they're 
down  here,''  urged  Beatty.  I  followed 
her  to  the  middle  of  a  small  cluster 
of  trees  where  a  few  cows  were 
searching  the  ground  for  something 
to  eat.  However,  no  horses  were  seen. 
When  I  arrived,  Litha  grabbed  me  by 
the  arm  and  pulled  me  over  to  a  group 
of  gravestones.  There  seemed  to  be 
little  order  in  their  arrangement.  Dirt 
and  leaves  covered  some  of  those 
which  had  fallen  over.  The  markers 
themselves  were  chipped  and  cracked 
with  time. 

"Hey,  Bobby!  Quit  jumping  up  and 
down  on  the  graves,"  I  said.  Roughly, 
I  pulled  him  away. 

"Why?''  came  the  reply. 

"Well,  because  there's  somebody 
buried  underneath  there,  that's  why. 
You  ought  to  have  some  respect  for 
the  dead,  you  know.'' 


pas- 
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"Oh,  Yeah?  Well,  there's  nobo<l\ 
left  down  there  now;  is  there?" 

I    couldn't    think    of    an    answer. 

I  bent  down  on  my  knees  to  read 
one  of  the  inscriptions:  "In  memory 
of  Henry  L.,  Son  of  Daniel  N.  & 
Lucinda  Kees.  Died  September  7, 
1865.  Aged  5  years,  5  months,  and 
24  da  vs. 

Wfwse  all  of  life  a  rosy  raij. 

Blushed    into    dawn    and 

sed  away." 

"Hey,  he  lived  during  the  Civil 
War.  Didn't  he?" 

"That's    right,    Bobby;    he    did." 

Litha  was  on  her  hands  and  knees 
trying  to  read  one  that  had  fallen 
over.  After  kicking  away  some  dried 
manure  which  partially  covered  it. 
we  used  a  thin  twig  to  scratch  out 
the  dirt  that  had  been  forced  into 
the  grooves  of  some  of  the  letters. 
They  still  weren't  too  clear,  but  Beatt) 
did  a  good  job  of  reading  them.  "In 
Memory  of  Nalhan  Everhart.  Born 
July  17,  1795;  Died  February  9,  1871. 
Aged  75 years,  6  months,  and 22 days." 

"That's  a  t  for  Nathan,  Beatty. 
Nathan  Everhart,     I  corrected. 

"Here's  another  Everhart,  Pinki. 
Litha  had  been  working  on  the  ad- 
joining grave.  "Sarah  Everhart.  Born 
1799;  Died  1874.  No.  Wait  a  minute. 
That  must  be  a  seven.  Yeah,  that 
works  okay— born  1797." 

"I  betcha  they  were  married,"  sur- 
mised Beatty. 

"Who?"  Bobby  tugged  impatiently 
on  my  shirttail.    'Who  was  married?  ' 

"Nathan  and  Sarah,  stupid,"  said 
Litha  disgustedly. 

"He's  not  stupid,  Litha.  He's  onl\ 
five." 
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"They  didn't  have  to  be  married, 
you  know,"  asserted  Ricky.  "They 
could  have  been  brother  and  sister. 

"Yeah.   Well,   I  bet  they  weren't. 
They  were  married." 
No  they  weren't." 

"All  right  you  guys,  quit  arguing. 
They  must  have  been  related  in  some 
way.  Right?" 

"Hey,  I  know  the  Everharts,"  said 
Beatty.  "They  live  next  to  the  school 
in  Romney.  There's  one  of  em  in 
my  class  -Judy.  She's  pretty  smart." 

"Aren't  they  the  ones  whose  father 
works  at  the  yards?"  questioned  Litha. 

"Yeah,  I  remember  that  their  great 
grandfather  was  the  first  man  to  be 
hanged  in  Martinsville.  Judy  told  me 
about  that  last  year.  Only  she  didn't 
say  what  for." 

"Did  she  ever  say  anything  about 
Nathan?" 

"Uh-uh." 

"Well,  maybe  I  could  look  it  up 
somewhere.  Downtown  in  the  County 
courthouse,  maybe." 

I  stooped  down  and  brushed  off 
another  stone.  "Tether  Everhart.  Died 
February  6,  1862.  Aged  35  years,  8 
months,  and  17  days  .  .  .  Look  at  this 
one,  Beatty.  He  could  have  died  in 
some  little  fight  in  the  Civil  War 
that  nobody  ever  reads  about.  They 
brought  him  back  here  in  a  horse- 
drawn  hearse;  they  came  right  down 
this  hill  here,  and  everybody  stood 
around  and  watched  him  oeing  buried. 
D'ya  s'pose  he  ever  thought  about 
what  people  would  be  lilce  today? 
Isn't  it  funny?" 

"Yeah,  I  guess.  It's  kinda  weird 
to  think  about  dead  people  really 
having  been  alive." 

"Think  of  it.  One  hundred  years 
ago,  some  guy  who  fought  in  the 
Civil  War  was  buried  here.  After  he 
was  buried,  his  family  went  back  home 
and  talked  about  the  Civil  War  like 


we  talk  about  Viet-Nam.  '  . 

"Well,  so  what?  It  happenedalong 
time  ago." 

"I  know.  That's  the  whole  point. 
Oh,  skip  it.  You  wouldn't  under- 
stand." 

We  found  one  last  tombstone,  and  I 
read  this  one.  "In  memory  of  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  Nathan  and  Sarah  Ever- 
hart ..." 

"See  Ricky?  They  were  married.  I 
was  right,  so  there,"  shouted  Beatty 
triumphantly. 

"...  Born  February  26,  1839;  Died 
December  6,  1856.  Aged  17  years, 
9  months,  and  10  days. 

I  stood  there  looking  at  it  and 
wondering.  If  I  were  to  die  now, 
what  would  people  think  while  looking 
at  my  grave  100  years  from  now? 
Would  the  world  still  be  populated 
then? 

"Hey,  Pinki.  I'm  getting  tired  of 
standing  here.  Why  don't  we  ride 
instead?  Okay?" 

"In  a  while,  Beatty.  I  don't  wanna 
ride  just  now."  What  were  you  like, 
Rebecca?  Did  you  wonder  whether  or 
not  the  earth  would  still  be  around  in 
1956  or  2056?  Were  you  rich,  poor,  or 
what? 

"Oh  Pinki,  please.  C'mon,  let's 
go.  It'll  be  fun.  ' 

I  ignored  Beatty' s  pleas.  What 
would  you  think  if  you  came  back 
today?  Would  you  understand  it  all, 
or  would  it  just  be  too  different? 
Were  you  in  love  when  you  died? 
What  was  it  like  to  be  in  love  then? 
Did  people  think  the   same   things? 

"What  d'ya  wanna  stay  here  for, 
anyway?  Come  on,  Pinki,  please.  It 
looks  like  rain." 

"Rain?  Come  off  it  Beatty.  There 

aren't    any    clouds.    Just   a   second, 

okay?"   I  wonder  if  we'll  ever  catch 

up  with   time  like  some  people  say. 

(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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I   FOUND  MY  STEP 

David  Stewart         Illustrated  by  Ann  Neal 


I  found  my  step 

in  the  midnight  rain 

amid  the  close 

unpuddled  train 

of  leaves  — 

the  dream  of  trees. 

This  is  the  path 
of  a  streetlit  mind, 
a  scene  of  wrath- 
ful columbine, 
forget-me-not 
the  hidden  moon 
in  flower. 

The  heart  has  lost 
its  ivory  tower 
under  ivy-twined 
and  trellised  bower. 
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THE   LAST  FRIEND 


Michele  Watson 

Although  Michele  has  contributed 
poetry  to  the  PENMAN  both  in  this 
and  last  spring's  issue,  "The  Last 
Friend"  is  her  first  short  story.  Michele 
serves  on  the  magazine  as  Assistant 
Poetry  Editor.  Being  interested  in 
psychology,  she  envisioned  this  story 
as  a  study  in  human  response.  The 
idea  was  the  result  of  an  assignment 
given  to  her  in  the  junior  Advanced 
Placement  English  class. 

The  boy  lay  stiffly  on  his  back,  the 
softness  of  the  hay  momentarily  for- 
gotten. For  a  second  he  thought  he 
heard  the  quavering  notes  of  the 
Death  March  played  on  a  flute.  Yes, 
there  it  was  again,  more  distinct 
this  time.  They  had  probably  come 
over  the  hill  which  rose  between  the 
small  town  and  the  barn  in  which 
Clare  rested  alone  in  the  hay. 

Once  again  he  relaxed,  sinking  into 
the  hay  as  he  closed  his  eyes.  The 
loft  was  dark  although  it  was  still 
daylight  outside. 

He  rolled  over  and  reached  for  the 
stick  which  served  as  his  cane.  Care- 
fully, he  poked  it  through  the  hay, 
wondering  what  small  creatures  were 
there.  Nothing  stirred.  His  left  leg 
felt  numb  and  awkward,  more  so 
than  usual.  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
imagined  himself  with  wings,  flying 
high  over  the  countryside.  When  he 
reached  a  tremendous  height,  he  would 
drop  the  cane  for  the  sheer  pleasure 
of  seeing  it  shatter  as  it  hit  the 
ground.  Instead,  he  found  himself 
clinging  tightly  to  it;  he  had  never 
been  without  it.  It  was  necessary; 
he  could  not  let  it  go. 

After  a  while  he  pushed  the  cane 
aside  and  pictured  the  funeral  train 


Illustrated  by  Rebecca  Snyder 

coming  over  the  hill.  First  would  be 
Reverend  Thompson,  then  the  altar 
boys  carrying  the  coffin,  and  last  a 
silent  group  of  relatives  clustered 
around  Saran's  aunt.  She  would  blow 
her  nose  like  a  goose,  making  every- 
one want  to  laugh.  Sarah  would  be 
upset  if  she  knew. 

Clare  pictured  the  aunt  turning  into 
a  huge  goose  and  honking  until  she 
honked  herself  to  death.  Then  he 
pictured  himself  laughing  inten- 
tionally at  her  funeral:  that  would 
make  her  see.  It  was  a  good  idea 
except  that  he  would  be  sure  to  be 
punished. 

He  thought  about  Sarah,  his  only 
friend  who  was  now  gone.  She  would 
come  back;  and,  if  he  could  recognize 
her,  they  would  be  friends  again. 
He  thought  of  all  the  things  she 
might  be.  What  if  he  should  suddenly 
hear  a  mouse  whisper  the  password? 
If  she  were  a  mouse,  he  would  bring 
her  to  the  loft  where  they  could  be 
together  for  long  hours.  He  thought 
of  her  thin  body  shivering  under  the 
masses  of  quilts  on  her  bed  and 
reflected  that  she  would  like  being 
furry.  If  she  were  only  a  mouse, 
he  could  hold  her  safe  in  his  hand 
and  no  one  would  ever  know  it  was 
she.  Most  likely  she  would  be  a 
person,  but  a  mouse  would  be  better. 

The  password  was  "Invictus,"  the 
title  of  their  favorite  poem.  He  said 
it  slowly  to  himself  several  times, 
wondering  what  it  meant.  It  had 
really  been  Sarah's  favorite  poem,  but 
she  always  said  "we"  when  refer- 
ring to  lilces  and  dislikes.  Her  aunt 
didn't  like  that,  didn't  like  Clare, 
and  barely  liked  Sarah.  He  tried  to 
stop  thinking  about  the  aunt. 
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Instead,  he  thought  about  the  last 
time  he  had  seen  Sarah.  She  had 
been  even  paler  than  before;  her  eyes 
were  the  only  distinguishable  feature 
in  the  dimness  of  the  room.  Some- 
times she  had  played  with  him,  but 
that  day  she  felt  too  weak. 

"I'm  tired,"    she   had   whispered. 

"Maybe  I  should  go  now.  My 
mother  .  .  . 

"No!  Please  don't  leave;  I'm  afraid 
of  being  alone.'' 

He  had  been  proud  that  she  had 
needed  him;  he  had  felt  grown-up. 
No  one  else  had  ever  made  him  feel 
that  way. 

"Sarah,  while  you're  gone,  who 
will  I  play  with?'' 

"I  won't  be  gone  long.'' 

"Yes,  but  who  can  I  talk  to?  Who 
will  I  play  with?" 

They  stared  at  each  other  until 
Clare  felt  that  he  was  two  people  — 
he  and  she.  Finally,  she  clutched  a 
small  stuffed  animal  and  closed  her 
eyes.  She  moved  over  for  him  to  lie 
down  beside  her.  He  stayed  until 
he  felt  she  was  asleep  and  then  left, 
trying  not  to  thump  his  cane  too 
loudly. 

A  spider  had  been  threading  its 
way  from  a  beam  above  his  head  to 
the  floor.  He  broke  the  thread  with 
his  hand,  but  the  spider  clung  tena- 
ciously until  he  wiped  it  off  into  the 
straw. 

He  imagined  himself  as  a  spider 
crawling  in  the  hay.  He  crawled 
through  the  straw-logs,  slipping  now 
and  then.  There  were  no  other 
creatures  and  the  straw  grew  tiring; 
therefore,  he  changed  back  to  him- 
self. Hay  was  definitely  better  in  the 
field,  he  decided,  thinking  of  the 
day  he  had  been  a  daddy-long-legs. 
That  had  really  been  fun,  worth  re- 
membering. 

The   sounds   of  the  flute  brought 


his  mind  back  to  Sarah.  Not  many 
people  would  have  wanted  a  flute 
at  their  funeral:  flutes  were  always 
gay   and   free   no   matter  what   they 

Elayed.  She  had  liked  the  idea  of 
eing  free. 
It  seemed  odd  now  that  he  thought 
of  it.  She  had  never  gone  out  in  the 
daylight,  and  she  seemed  to  be  afraid 
of  the  sun.  It  didn't  make  sense  to 
Clare;  there  must  have  been  another 
reason.  Still,  she  was  delicate;  and 
perhaps  even  the  gentlest  rays  of  the 
sun  would  have  hurt  her. 

Clare  considered  his  own  reason 
for  preferring  dark  places  more  un- 
derstandable. People  laughed  at  him 
and  only  pretended  to  ignore  his 
crippledness  or  be  sympathetic  about 
it. 

He  suddenly  noticed  that  he  could 
no  longer  hear  the  music.  By  now 
her  coffin  was  probably  in  the  ground 
and    Reverend   Thompson  would   be 
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saying  prayers.  Clare  didn't  regret 
not  going;  he  didn't  like  the  idea 
of  being  at  Sarah's  funeral.  It  would 
have  been  like  saying  he  had  no 
confidence  in  her  or  saying  good- 
bye. 

He  pictured  himself  in  a  grave; 
and  as  they  threw  the  first  shovelful 
of  dirt  on  his  face,  he  saw  flashes 
of  light.  He  found  himself  standing 
in  a  dimly  lit  corridor  that  went 
on  straight  for  a  ways  and  then 
turned  a  corner.  He  wanted  to  look 
around  the  corner  to  see  if  it  was 
more  interesting  than  the  section  in 
which  he  stood,  but  he  was  afraid. 
What  if  someone  told  him  to  go 
away?  Or  worse,  what  if  he  looked 
around  and  saw  .  .  .  nothing?  He 
squeezed  his  eyes  shut  and  brought 
himself  back  to  the  barn.  He  won- 
dered if  Sarah  would  get  to  see  her 
mother  before  coming  back.  She  would 
like  it  if  she  could:  it  had  been  such 
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a  long  time.  The  aunt  had  been 
wickea,  but  Clare  would  almost  bet 
money  that  Sarah  would  tell  no  tales. 
He  started  to  think  of "a  fairytale  about 
the  situation,  but  remembered  that 
his  mother  had  said  fairytales  were 
for  babies. 

Clare  pictured  the  aunt  burning  in 
Hell  forever  for  her  wickedness;  but 
as  he  watched,  she  turned  completely 
into  ashes  and  finally  disappeared 
altogether  in  a  disappointingly  short 
time.  He  wondered  if  Sarah  s  father 
had  burned  so  quickly  and  decided 
probably  not. 

He  could  hear  the  wind  blowing 
outside;  therefore,  he  wished  for  a 
tornado.  It  would  come  and  pick 
the  barn  up,  with  Clare  in  it,  and  carry 
him  far  away  to  a  place  where  he 
had  never  been.  It  would  be  a  small 
place  with  warm  weather,  lots  of 
good  sweet  corn,  and  vast  barns. 
The  only  sounds  in  the  lofts  would 
be  the  occasional  stomping  of  a  few 
horses  or  the  noises  made  by  the 
tiny  scurrying  feet  of  scared  animals. 
It  would  be  easy  to  hide  in  a  huge 
loft  if  anyone  should  enter,  but  that 
would  rarely  happen.  Only  Sarah 
would  want  to  climb  up. 

For  a  long  time  he  lay  and  dreamed 
of  that  place,  drifting  in  and  out  of 
a  fitful  sleep.  After  a  while  he  heard 
a  sound  other  than  the  stomping  of 
horses.  The  barn  door  had  creaked; 
someone  must  have  come  in.  For  a 
second  Clare  did  not  move.  Then  he 
slowly  pulled  himself  to  the  edge  of 
the  loft.  He  peered  down  to  see  a 
small  girl  of  about  ten  leaning  against 
the  door,  breathing  heavily.  For  a 
moment  Clare  la}'  still,  hoping  she 
wouldn't  notice  him.  Then,  on  a  sud- 
den impulse,   he   called   out   to   her. 

"Hey,   have  you   been   running?'' 

Strangely,  she  wasn't  startled  by 
the  suddenness  of  his  voice  and  an- 
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swered,    "Yes,   I  ran  the  whole  way 
from  the  woods." 

"I  don't  know  of  any  woods  near 
here.'' 

•  i 

"There  are  some  because  that's 
where  I  came  from.  Maybe  you  just 
never  noticed  them." 

Clare  decided  to  ignore  her  state- 
ment. How  could  he  not  have  noticed 
a  large  wood?  "Well,  why  did  you  run 
the  whole  way?" 

"The  sun's  still  out!  I've  never  come 
through  such  light  before.  I  was 
scared." 

Despite  the  warmness  of  the  loft, 
Clare  shivered.  The  things  the  girl 
said  gave  him  an  odd  reeling.  He 
wished  she  would  leave. 

Instead  of  turning  to  go,  she  called, 
"What's  it  like  up  therer  I'm  coming 
up!"  He  watched  her  find  the  ladder 
and  slowly  began  to  rise.  She  climbed 
with  a  smooth,  floating  movement,  as 


if  touching  the  rungs  only  to  guide 
her  ascent.  He  wondered  if  she  would 
reach  the  top  and  float  on  up  to  the 
rafters  to  grin  down  at  him  like  the 
Cheshire  cat.  Instead,  she  merely 
clambered  over  the  edge  of  the  loft 
and  sat  down  anticlimactically. 

Clare  paused  a  moment  and  then 
asked  the  only  question  that  he  could 
think  of.  "Why  are  you  afraid  of 
being  in  the  sun?" 

"It's  the  shadows.  I'm  frightened 
of  shadows.  I  knew  there  wouldn't 
be  any  here  in  the  barn." 

Clare  shivered  again.  Sarah  must 
have  also  been  afraid  of  shadows. 
How  strange  that  he  hadn't  thought 
of  it  before.  He  could  see  her  now 
with  the  shades  drawn  in  her  dim 
room;  there  were  no  shadows  because 
there  was  no  light. 

He  looked  at  the  girl  sitting  across 

from    him.    There    was    nothing    in- 

(Continued  on  Page  48) 
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BULL  SESSION 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

pic  out  of  the  bull.  A  fresh  stream  of 
blood  gushed  down  the  side  of  the 
bull  and  spattered  on  the  ground. 
"I  don't  .  . 

The  crash  was  tremendous.  Money 
jangled  down  the  benches  and  a  low 
moan  rose  from  the  floor  of  the  row 
where  Joey  was  sitting.  The  woman 
stood  over  the  sprawling  form  of  a 
Mexican  boy  while  pesos  and  pennies 
continued  to  roll  out  of  the  pockets 
of  his  dirty  white  apron.  Joey  could 
barely  hear  her  voice  over  the  con- 
fusion. "And  don't  you  come  near 
us  again!'' 

Joey  got  up.  He  took  a  step  and 
then  felt  something  tugging  on  his 
pants.  He  looked  down.  The  man  with 


the  brown  sombrero  looked  up  at  him. 

kid? 


"Where're  you  going, 
"To  Mom  and  Dad. 


"Why?" 

"I  don't  feel  so  good.'' 
The  man  snickered.  "That's  what  I 
thought.''  He  looked  very  satisfied. 

IMPROV  (Continued from  Page31) 

I  stood  a  moment  in  the  brown 
cold,  looking  at  him.  Although  he 
couldn't  see  me,  he  sighed  apathet- 
ically and  his  eyes  moved  out  to  the 
trees  in  the  distance.  The  wind  was 
starting  up  again  and  I  shivered 
slightly.  Then  I  climbed  back  up 
among  the  very  large  gray  boulders. 

When  I  got  home  I  found  I  had 
a  headache  from  wearing  my  hat  too 
long,  so  I  took  two  aspirins  and  went 
to  sleep  on  the  couch. 
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MORGAN   DELT 

(Continued  from  Page  35) 

has  failed  the  political  radicals  he 
idolizes,  the  Communists,  and  has 
not  lived  up  to  his  duties  as  a  son. 
In    other    words,    his  life  has   com- 

Sletely  failed  to  measure  up  to  his 
reams  and  fantasies. 
Yet  the  movie  is  not  entirely  dreary. 
If  it  were,  it  would  sacrifice  that 
quality  of  realism  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  anti-hero  and  the 
revelation  of  an  aspect  of  real  life. 
Much  of  Morgan!  is  amusing;  and 
the  acting  in  both  the  major  and 
minor  roles  is  superb  and  done  with 
understanding,  compassion,  and  hu- 
mor. David  Warner's  portrayal  of 
Morgan  is  so  convincing  that,  although 
Morgan!  could  be  "far  out"  to  the 
point  of  incredibility,  one  can  ex- 
perience great  sympathy  for  Morgan. 
Because  of  the  quality  of  the  per- 
formances, the  movie  is  a  valid, 
realistic,  and  universal  example  of 
strange  human  behavior.  The  pnotog- 
raphy  and  the  interweaving  of  Mor- 
gan's fantasies  with  reality  are  also, 
for  the  most  part  very  skillfully  done. 
Morgan!  is  a  case  history  and  there- 
fore does  not  need  to  have  any 
"points"  or  morals.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  in  it  some  very  deep  in- 
sights into  human  nature.  The  movie 
demonstrates  the  continual  uncertain- 
ty of  human  relationships.  After 
Morgan  has  first  returned  to  the 
house,  he  says  to  Leona,  "You  love 
me.  I  like  that."  It  seems  that  simple 
to  him  — that  love  will  conquer  all, 
as  the  cliche  claims,  and  she  will 
take  him  back— and  for  a  while  it 
also  appears  to  the  audience  that 
their  differences  will  be  resolved  be- 
cause of  the  love  that  does  exist. 
However,  although  she  still  loves  him, 
Leona  does  not  go  back  to  Morgan. 
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She  wants  the  security  which  she 
sees  in  the  form  of  Charles  Napier, 
and  she  wants  to  resume  a  typical 
life. 

Morgan!  is  an  impressive  movie 
from  all  standpoints.  If  it  is  a  comedy, 
it  is  a  comedy  more  than  just  in  the 
sense  of  being  funny.  It  is  a  comedy 
since  it  encompasses  much  of  the 
life  and  emotions  of  all  men  as  ex- 

f>ressed  in  the  story  of  one  man  — 
ove,  jealousy,  joy,  sorrow,  and  the 
desire  to  escape  from  reality.  Then 
again,  the  movie  may  be  a  tragedy  — 
the  tragedy  of  a  man  who  cannot  cope 
with  his  society. 

Thus  the  most  subtle  but  most 
important  question  asked  in  Morgan! 
is  this:  How  are  we  to  treat  the  people 
whom  we  cannot  force  to  fit  into 
the  mold  of  our  society?  Are  the 
true  non-conformists,  the  estranged  ar- 
tists, the  political  radicals  to  be 
brought  into  our  society  by  one  method 
or  another  or  to  be  forever  ostracized? 
Of  course,  in  the  case  of  Morgan  the 
alienation  is  both  the  fault  of  his 
society  (more  specifically,  perhaps,  of 
his  wife)  and  himself.  Still  the  ques- 
tion is  proposed;  and  the  insane 
asylum  cannot,  we  hope,  be  the  final 
answer. 

Artistically,  dramatically,  and  psy- 
chologically, Morgan!  is  a  worthwhile 
and  important  movie.  It  is  complex 
and  can  be  analyzed  from  a  number 
of  viewpoints  and  on  a  number  of 
different  levels  of  meaning  and  im- 
plication. Morgan!  is  definitely  more 
than  just  an  amusing  comedy;  it  de- 
serves a  deeper,  more  penetrating  look. 

WOULDN'T  THAT  BE   FUNNY 

(Continued  from  Page  38) 

Then  maybe  I  could  meet  you  or 
even  come  to  your  funeral.  "Wouldn't 
that  be  funny?"  I  hadn't  meant  to 
speak  aloud. 
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"Wouldn't  what  be  funny?  You're 
not  making  any  sense  today,  Pinki. 
Hey,  I  think  I  see  Colonel  and  Twink- 
le. C'mon.  Let's  go  catch  'em." 

"No,  I  wanna  stay  here  a  minute, 
Beatty." 

"Aw,  these're  just  graves.  What 
do  you   keep   looking  at  them  for?'' 

'  I  just  do;  that's  all." 

"Well,  if  you  ask  me,  it's  kinda 
dumb.  They're  dead;  aren't  they?  They 
can't  hear  a  word  you're  savin'  or 
thinkin'  for  that  matter.  Right?  Be- 
sides, they  don't  care  anyway.  You've 
never  seen  graves  before?" 

"Oh  sure,  but  never  one  of  a 
seventeen  year  old  girl." 

"What's  so   special   about   that?" 

"Well,  for  one  thing  I'm  seventeen 
too." 

"Yeah,  but  you're  not  dead;  are 
you?  Oh,  you're  funny.  C'mon;  let's 
hurry.  We  can  still  get  one  last  ride 
in  before  your  parents  pick-  you  up, 
okay?  Look,    I   can   see  the  horses!" 

"Maybe  you're  right,  Beatty. 
There's  nothin'  left  of  em  now.  See 
ya  round  sometime,  Rebecca."  I 
turned  around,  stuffed  a  handful  of 
"Trix"  into  my  mouth,  and  walked 
ahead  to  meet  Colonel. 

THE   LAST   FRIEND 

(Continued  from  Page  44) 

teresting  about  her.  In  the  dim  light 
of  the  loft,  she  seemed  average  in 
every  respect.  Sarah  had  had  golden 
hair.  Clare  slowly  curled  his  foot 
under  his  body  so  she  wouldn't  see 
it,  and  once  again  he  wished  her 
gone. 

His  thoughts  wandered  back  to 
the  funeral.  What  would  he  say  if 
Sarah  should  ask  him  about  it  when 
she  came? 

The  girl's  voice  broke  suddenly 
upon    his   thoughts.    "It's  dark  out- 


side. I'll  have  to  leave..  I  promised 
that  I  wouldn't  be  gone  long." 

Clare  was  relieved;  he  would  be 
alone  again.  "Good-bye" 

The  girl  floated  down  the  ladder 
into  the  darkness  below.  She  made 
no  sound  as  she  crossed  to  the  door; 
but  when  she  opened  it,  Clare  could 
see  her  silhouetted  as  she  stood  on 
the  threshold.  She  turned  to  face  the 
loft.  "Invictus!"  she  called.  "In- 
victus!"  Then  the  door  closed  and 
she  was  gone. 

For  a  second  Clare  stared  in 
shocked  disbelief.  He  crawled  to  the 
ladder,  descending  quickly,  and  ran 
easily  to  the  door.  He  could  still 
see  her;  she  had  been  walking  slowly. 
"Hey!  Come  back!"  At  the  sound  of 
his  voice  she  started  running.  He 
watched  her  approach  the  edge  of  a 
long  shadow  cast  by  the  hill,  pause, 
and  then  step  into  it. 

Clare  wished  himself  into  a  small 
bird  and  flew  up  into  the  loft.  This 
time  he  didn't  change  back  but  tucked 
his  head  under  his  left  wing  and 
sat  perched  on  a  stick  in  the  hay. 
Clare  continued  to  sleep  fitfully. 
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FORSAKEN:  An  August  Fifteenth  Affair 


Kent  Potjsh 

Kent,  a  Varsity  wrestler,  got  the 
idea  for  his  first  contribution  to  the 
magazine  after  a  visit  to  Iowa  last 
summer.  The  incidents  in  the  story 
are  fictitious,  but  the  setting  is  real. 
Kent  is  an  officer  of  the  National 
Honor  Society  and  a  member  of  the 
Madrigals  and  the  Debating  Team. 

Dillon  Grey  shuffled  his  way  down 
the  endless  expanse  of  rocky,  dust- 
dry  dirt  road.  His  black  trousers  were 
faded  and  worn;  and  his  hands  were 
thrust  listlessly  in  the  ragged,  butter- 
nut colored  corduroy  jacket.  Mourn- 
fully, he  sang  in  a  dry,  cracking 
voice.  "I  wanna  fly.  I  wanna  fly, 
Lord.  Let  me  fly  into  Mount  Zion, 
Looorrrd."  He  stopped  singing.  "I've 
been  on  the  road  too  long.  Mount 
Zion  — Hell!  I  want  to  go  home.  Let 
me  fly  home,  Looorrrd.' 

A  rusty,  antique  pick-up  truck  and, 
later,  a  dented  '50  Plymouth  sped 
by,  dust  whirling  from  under  their 
tires.  Dillon  turned,  shuffled  back- 
wards a  few  steps  with  his  bony 
thumb  poised  in  the  air,  and  followed 
each  vehicle's  roaring  path  — first  with 
his  eyes,  his  head,  and  then  his 
shoulders  — until  he  once  again  faced 
the  direction  in  which  he  walked. 
"What  do  I  want  to  go  home  for. 
It's  never  been  nothin  .  Pa  kickin' 
me  around  that  grubby  little  farm  all 
day.  And  Ma,  she's  a  peach,  howling 
at  me  for  comin'  home  early  orcomin 
home  late,  'don't  do  this,  'do  that.' 
Home?  What's  this  home  nonsense, 
Dillon?  Just  about  now  they'd  be 
having  another  get-together.  Me  and 
the  cousins,  we  always  had  good 
reunions;  they  weren't  like  Ma.  Al- 
ways looked  forward  to  August  15, 
all  us   kids  — the  chicken  fights  with 


Illustrated  by  Bev  Diggle 

Juny  on  my  shoulders  and  cousin  Gene 
on  Uncle  Zack.  We  used  to  bust  em 
up,  huh  Juny?''  The  last  statement 
brought  an  enormous  grin,  and  he 
continued  to  ramble.  '  Zack  always 
shouted  a  booming  'hello  m'  boy'; 
and  Aunt  Stella  always  smiled  and 
smothered  me  in  a  big,  fat  ol'  kiss. 
Yup,  I  oughta  be  home  just  in  time 
for  the  celebrations.  I'a  kinda  like 
that,  cause  that's  home,  man!  That's 
gotta  be  why  this  junk  is  goin' through 
my  head.  No,  I  gotta  go  home  any- 
way. I  gotta  go  home,  'cause  somehow 
I  feel  like  it's  all  gonna  beoversoon." 

After  a  few  hours  of  walking,  Dillon 
stopped  and  turned  to  face  a  small 
rock  drive  that  went  up  the  hill  on 
his  right.  There  was  a  tidy,  wood- 
shingle  house;  and  it's  white  texture 
was  much  like  the  smooth  boards 
of  the  picket  fence  which  surrounded 
it.  Chickens  clucked  about  in  the 
yard;  a  dog  lay  in  front  of  the  porch 
steps  with  his  head  on  his  paws. 
Dillon  sighed  and  found  his  way  up 
the  dirt  hill  along  the  path  to  the 
porch.  The  dog  jumped  to  his  feet 
as  if  to  bark,  paused,  then  circled 
excitedly  about  Dillon's  feet,  sniffing 
them  and  wagging  his  tail. 

Dillon  knocked.  The  "whack, 
whack"  resounded  in  a  deadened  echo. 
The  gray  frame  door  opened,  and  a 
withered  silver  head  appeared.  "Why 
are  you  here?"  the  lady  asked.  Dillon 
looked  down  at  her  dusty  shoes. 

"I  guess  it  was  just  to  see  if, 
after  four  months,  you'd  start  off 
with  'hello.''  He  glanced  up.  "I 
wanted  to  come  home." 

"Well,  come  on  in.  Do  ya  have 
to  eat?" 

"I  could  use  it,  sure  enough.  Can 
I   stay  tonight?  I'd  like  to  talk  ..." 
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"I  suppose,  if  you  must,"  she 
interrupted.  "You're  bustin'  in  the 
middle  of  everything.  It's  the  15th, 
you  know." 

''Oh,  really?"  Dillon  smiled  almost 
imperceptibly.  "Still,  I  haven't  got 
anyplace  else;  and  I  wouldn't  mind 
seein'  everybody  again,  anyway.  It's 
late  for  me."  She  didn't  answer  him. 

As  they  walked  into  the  front  room, 
the  buzz  of  rapid  conversation 
stopped.  A  quick  glance  confirmed  the 

Sresence  of  all  the  familiar  relatives, 
[e  noticed  Zack,  Stella,  and  Gene 
with  their  phony  smiles— the  kind 
that   made   him  want   to  throw   up. 

"Dillon!  Dillon!"  His  sister  caught 
his  eyes  as  she  skipped  across  the 
room  to  kiss  him. 

"Juny,  take  Dillon  upstairs  to  clean 
up,'  suggested  her  mother  coldly. 
They  ascended  the  steep  staircase 
arm  in  arm  while  the  others  nervously 
watched  them  leave.  As  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  sight,  Dillon  could  hear 
the  room  fill  with  whispers. 

After  washing  up,  Dillon  went  into 
Juny's  room.  It  used  to  be  his.  She 
was  running  a  comb  through  her 
long,  brown  nair.  Drifting  from  corner 
to  corner,  Dillon  picked  up  the  junk 
scattered  about  the  room.  He  com- 
pared the  confused  mess  on  the  dresser 
with  the  mess  that  had  been  on  his 
and  Juny's  bundled  and  crowded 
closet  with  the  one  he  had  known.  Off 
a  night  stand  by  the  bed  Dillon 
picked  up  a  small,  gold  plated  loving 
cup  mounted  on  a  walnut  base.  On 
it  was  engraved:  "WORLD'S  GREAT- 
EST LOVER."  He  fumbled  it  in  his 
hands.    "You    still   got   this   thing?" 

"Yup." 

"How  come?"  It  seemed  trivial, 
almost  dumb. 

"Well,  you  never  gave  me  a  picture 
or  nothin'." 

"We  got  lots  of  laughs  at  that 
birthday  party:  when  I  gave  it  to  ya, 


I  mean."    Dillon  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed. 

"Yeah,  it  was  you  all  over.  I  look 
at  that  dumb  ol'  trophy  a  lot,  Dillon. 
I  read  something  about  you,  then  I 
get  real  scared,  then  I  hug  that  silly 
trophy  while  I  cry.  I  cry  a  lot  nowa- 
days. '  Taking  the  trophy  out  of  his 
hands  and  placing  it  back  on  the 
stand,  Juny  faced  Dillon  and  fell  to 
her  knees  before  him.  "Oh,  Dillon, 
are  they  close  behind?"  She  wailed 
pitifully,  burying  her  tears  in  his  lap. 

"Yeah,  close. 

"You  shouldn't  have  done  it, 
Dillon!" 

"Please,  Sis,  I'm  so  tired  now.  Do 
they  know  about  me?"  he  asked, 
nodding  toward  the  stairs. 

"Everybody  knows.  They're  just 
scared  to  talk  in  front  of  you." 

"I  kept  thinkin'  how  glad  I'd  be 
to  see  Zack  and  them  again,  maybe 
make  some  amends.  It's  funny  the  way 
you  can  want  somethin'  real  bad  and 
think  about  that  one  thing  all  the  time. 
Then,  when  you  get  it,  it 'sail  spoiled." 

"Dillon,  you  shouldn't  have  done 
so  wrong!"  Tuny  repeated,  as  if  these 
were  the  only  words  she  could  utter 
to  express  her  emotions. 

"Don't  ya  see,  Juny?  I  was  pushed 
around  here  so  I  left.  But  I  found 
out  that  everybody  pushes  a  guy. 
You  know  that  fella  you  saw  in  the 

Eaper  with  me  — the  one  I  stuck?  Man, 
e    was    pushin'    me  real   bad,   so's 
I  made  him  stop." 
^Dillon  ... 

"Come  on,  let's  eat."  They  went 
downstairs  as  everyone  was  going 
into  the  dining  room.  As  the  guests 
stood  behind  their  seats,  Mrs.  Grey 
agitatedly  placed  an  extra  chair,  set 
an  extra  place,  and  rearranged  the 
table.  The  room  was  momentary  chaos 
as  everyone  found  their  new  places. 
When  they  were  finally  settled,  Dillon 
had  a  chance  to  look  at  his  relatives 
again.  Uncle  Zack  forgot  his  boisterous 
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"Hello,  m'  boy";  and  Aunt  Stella 
had  lost  her  matronly  smile.  There 
was    no    kiss    for    Dillon   this   time. 

As  they  began  to  eat,  a  rooster 
crowed  in  the  distance.  Knives  and 
forks  clacked  and  plates  clattered. 
Nobody  spoke. 

"Is  that  old  Jackaroe?"  asked 
Dillon,  trying  to  start  a  conversation. 
"His  throat   is   stronger  than  ever." 

"No,"  ansered  Mrs.  Grey  blatantly, 
'Jackaroe  died."  Dillon  now  concen- 
trated on  Ins  food.  He  shoved  all  the 
vegetables,  except  the  spinach,  over 
to  one  side  of  the  plate  with  the 
meat.  Dillon  didn't  like  spinach;  so  he 
left  it  lying  in  a  dejected  heap  in  an 
isolatecf  edge  of  his  plate.  He  could 
feel  the  glances  from  the  corners  of 
their  eyes. 

The  rooster  crowed  again. 

"I  figure  it's  time  I  said  some- 
thing." Dillon  began  in  a  determined 
voice  as  if  he  couldn't  help  himself. 
"I  came  back  so's  I  could  tell  every- 
body I  could  find  that  I'm  sorry  for 
takin'  off  and  doin'  what  I  did.  I'm 
sorry  I  left  Ma  and  Juny,"  he  was 
groping  for  words,  "that's  all.  I'm 
sorry.'     Dillon    stared   at   the   table. 

"Come  on,  boy,  perk  up."  Stella 
offered. 

"Listen,  Kid,"  said  Uncle  Zack, 
"we  all  understand;  we're  glad  you've 
come  back.  We'll  stick  by  ya,  Kid." 
What  was  this?  Dillon  looked  at  each 
one  of  them  while  a  lump  of  hope 
built  up  in  his  throat.  Could  he  be 
so  wrong,  imagine  so  much? 

"Gosh,"  he  thought,  "I've  actually 
come  home!" 

There  was   a   knock   at   the   door. 


Dillon  forgot  his  hope  and  stood 
nervously,  shoving  his  chair  back  as 
he  turned.  "That  must  be  him."  Every- 
one nodded  in  agreement,  and  Mrs. 
Grey  went  to  the  door.  She  returned 
witn  the  sheriff.  There  was  no  escape. 

"I'm  sorry,  Dillon,"  said  Aunt 
Stella.  Her  lower  lip  was  firm,  and 
her  eyebrows  knit  as  if  she  couldn't 
really  care  anyway. 

"It's  better  for  everyone  this  way, 
boy."  Uncle  Zack  was  narsh  now. 

"Are  you  the  one  who  called?" 
the  sheriff  asked  Zack. 

"Yes." 

"Is  this  the  man?" 

"Yes,  Dillon  Grey  is  wanted  in 
Marlboro."  Zack  made  the  positive 
identification,  signed  a  receipt,  and 
took  a  bank  draft  for  five  hundred 
dollars  from  the  sheriff.  He  placed  it 
on  the  table. 

"So  much  money,"  thought  Dillon, 
"and  it  doesn't  even  jingle! 

Juny  began  crying  and  ran  towards 
Dillon  to  hug  him,  but  the  relatives 
stopped  her.  "Mother,  Mother,  why 
did  you  do  this?"  Dillon  wept.  The 
sheriff  led  him  out  front  in  handcuffs, 
and  they  walked  down  the  road  to  the 
squad  car. 

Dillon  turned  to  look  at  his  home 
or  for  it.  Juny's  tear  streaked  face 
was  faintly  visible  in  one  of  the  panes 
of  the  front  window.  Her  nose  and 
mouth  were  pressed  flat  against  the 
glass,  breathing  fog  onto  the  pane.  At 
the  edge  of  the  yard  the  dog  liad  lain 
back  clown  on  his  paws,  his  cold,  wet 
nose  resting  between  the  pickets  of 
the  fence.  As  his  eyes  followed  Dillon 
down  the  road,  his  ears  drooped.  The 
dog  whined. 
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which  rolled 


He  was  sleepy,  for  his  nights  were  often  rocked 

With  dreams.  It  was  March,  and  cold, 

And  he  shivered  as  he  stepped  among  the  shoaled 

Sand  and  dunes.  He  looked  at  the  whitecloud-locked 

Sky  and  felt  like  Byron.  The  dunes  blocked 

His  view  of  land,  so  he  watched  the  waves 

Silently  onto  the  shore.  The  combed  gold 

Of  the  white,  windless  sky  gently  mocked 

Him. 

He  waded  into  the  cold,  wet 
Water,  and  the  chill  hammered  his  feet. 
Far  out,  in  the  strands  of  clouds,  he 
Saw  a  seagull  turning  slowly,  set 
On  catching  fish.  Were  he  gull,  he'd  rise  to  meet 
These  calm  clouds  drifting  over  this  ice-warm  sea. 
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AN   EPIC  FANTASY 


Si  1:  CLINE 


A  look  at  the  results  of  the  PEN- 
MAN poll  inspired  Sue  to  write  a  re- 
view of  one  of  the  more  controversial 
books  on  the  list,  J.R.R.  Tolkien's 
The  Lord  of  the  Rings.  Sue  is  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Advanced  Placement  Eng- 
lish class  and  a  member  of  the  Spanish 
Honor  Society. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  the 
age  of  the  anti-hero;  but  the  trilogy 
Trie  Lord  of  the  Rings,  consisting  of 
The  Fellowship  of  the  Ring,  The 
Two  Towers,  and  The  Return  of  the 
King,  shows  a  basic  human  desire  to 
have  the  good-guys  and  bad-guys  eas- 
ily distinguishable.  J.R.R.  Tolkien, 
an  eminent  scholar  of  Old  English  lit- 
erature, has  written  a  trilogy  of  epic 
proportions  about  a  mythical  world 
where  magic  and  monsters  exist.  From 
the  beginning  the  problem  is  clearly 
defined— to  get  rid  of  the  One  Ring 
which  breeds  evil  and  corruption  and 
which  will  give  ultimate  power  to  the 
evil  forces  of  Mordor.  Evil,  symbolized 
by  the  Ring,  thus  returns  to  evil. 

In  the  tale  Tolkien  has  created  a 
mythical  world  with  its  own  mythical 
wars,  heroes,  and  villains.  It  is  not 
merely  a  fairy  tale,  contends  the  Tol- 
kien Cult;  and  it  goes  on  to  say  that, 
metaphorically,  the  wars,  the  heroes, 
and  the  villains  are  part  of  our  own 
time.  Nevertheless,  Tolkien  sets  out  to 
consciously  create  an  epic  on  a  level 
comparable  with  the  Iliad,  the  Odys- 
sey, and  the  Aeneid.  His  epic,  like 
its  prototypes,  contains  the  traditional 
motifs:  elaoorate  history  of  weapons, 
immense  battle  scenes,  a  descent  to 
the  underworld  (Mordor),  a  catalogue 
of  battle  opponents,  elements  of  liba- 
tion, and  intricate  family  histories  of 
the  main  characters.  If  only  these  were 


present,  however,  much  of  the  charm 
with  which  Tolkien  writes  would  be 
lost.  The  significance  of  the  books  lies 
perhaps  in  the  author's  ability  to  sus- 
tain the  reader's  interest  over  so  long 
a  period  of  time.  By  relating  the 
quest  of  Frodo  the  Hobbit  to  dispose 
of  the  Ring  to  the  quest  of  modern 
man  for  peace  in  an  evil  world,  the 
Cultist  has  seen  an  unintentional  ele- 
ment in  the  epic.  Unlike  other  attempts 
of  authors  to  find  the  meaning  of 
life  through  a  Quest,  such  as  W.H. 
Auden  in  The  Age  of  Anxiety,  Tolkien's 
attitude  is  basically  optimistic.  This 
is  also  a  part  of  the  trilogy's  appeal 
for  both  the  Cultist  and  non-Cultist. 

There  are  no  anti-heroes  in  The 
Lord  of  the  Rings.  Throughout  the 
story,  tne  Good  and  Evil  are  clearly 
defined.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
characters  are  shallow  "goody-good- 
ies.'' Instead,  they  have  the  common 
faults  and  foibles  which  give  all  well- 
portrayed  characters  credibility.  At 
times  they  do  appear  stereotyped,  but 
this  can  be  logically  expected  in  such 
an  ambitious  work. 

Why  have  such  books  created  a 
Cultist  following?  Among  the  reasons 
are  the  facts  that  modern  man  is 
basically  unmotivated  toward  a  spe- 
cific goal  as  is  Frodo,  that  he  still 
enjoys  an  adventure  story  with  super- 
natural elements,  and  that  he  likes 
good  to  win  with  no  ambiguity  about 
purpose  or  outcome.  Furthermore,  Tol- 
den  does  not  entice  his  reader  with 
urid  sex  scenes,  four  letter  words,  or 
perverted  activities  which  in  some 
popular  books  are  termed  "art.''  In- 
stead, the  sheer  adventure  and  the 
desire  to  discover  the  final  outcome 

(Continued  on  Page  44) 
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A  SHORT  WALK  HOME 


John  Andkrson 


Illustrated  by  Judith  Huf 


An  obituary  in  a  newspaper  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  John  Anderson's 
"A  Long  Walk  Home. "  The  story, 
John's  first  in  the  PENMAN,  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  an  assignment 
for  his  English  Composition  class. 

He  sat  on  his  front  porch  in  the 
remains  of  an  old  wicker  chair.  Its 
back  was  almost  worn  through,  and 
only  the  frame  was  left  on  the  arms 
and  legs.  His  gray  pants  flapped  loose- 
ly in  the  evening  breeze  that  came 
down  gently  from  the  hills,  and  his 
head  bent  slightly  making  his  unkept, 
white  tufts  of  hair  flop  over  onto 
his  forehead. 

"Hello,  Bob!"  I  cried  as  I  ap- 
proached the  house  from  the  old  dirt 
road. 

There  was  no  movement  from  the 
old  man,  just  a  grunt  in  his  sleep.  I 
walked  through  the  opened  gate  and 
headed  up  the  path.  When  I  was  on 
the  porch  steps,  I  spoke  again. 

"Robert,  wake  up!  It  s  Harv'"  I 
leaned  forward  and  shook  the  old 
man's  shoulder  as  I  spoke. 

The  white,  wrinkled  head  bobbed 
for  a  second,  then  came  up.  The 
eyes  blinked  into  the  sunlight  and 
then  looked  at  me. 

"Harv!  I  didn't  hear  you  coming. 
Must've  dozed  off.  Can  I  get  you 
something?" 

"Naw,  that's  O.K.  I  just  stopped 
by  to  see  how  things  were.  Have 
you  heard  about  Pete  Francis'  new 
colt?"  I  talked  loudly  and  very  slowly 
so  that  Bob  could  near  what  I  was 
saying:  he  was  going  deaf,  being 
seventy-eight  years  old. 

"Yeh,  Iheard  about  that  new  colt. 
Pete  says  it's  a  fine  one.  Should 
get  a  lot  of  good  plowing  out  of  it. 


Pity,  though,  poor  little  animal's  Just 
born  and  already  Pete's  got  a  life  of 
hard  work  planned  for  it.  Well,  I 
guess  that's  the  way  God  planned 
it  for  everything,  man  and  animal 
alike.  Got  to  work  most  of  your  life 
if  you  want  to  stay  around.  '  In  his 
old  age  he  was  getting  real  thoughtful 
and  liked  to  talk  about  human  nature 
and  God's  plans. 

However,  I  hadn't  really  been  lis- 
tening to  what  the  old  man  was 
saying.  I  just  stood  nodding,  leaning 
against  the  cracked  post  of  the  porch 
and  preparing  to  tell  him  the  real 
reason  for  my  visit.  The  conversation 
hung  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  began. 

'  wilma  asked  me  to  come  up  here 
and  get  you.  She  wants  to  tallc  this 
thing  over.  Now,  are  you  going  to 
come  along;  or  am  I  going  to  nave 
to  let  that  railroad  company  tear  this 
house  down  with  you  in  it? 

He  looked  up  quickly  as  if  he  had 
just  realized  that  I  was  there.  He 
slapped  his  hands  down  on  his  knees 
and  heaved  a  sigh. 

"All  right!"  he  said.  "I  guess  I'd 
better  get  it  settled  if  I  ever  want 
any  peace.  Wait  here;  I'll  get  my 
coat. 

He  pushed  himself  out  of  the  chair 
and  snuffled  across  the  porch.  He 
shoved  the  screen  door  open  and 
stumbled  into  the  house,  letting  the 
door  slam  shut  behind  him.  He  re- 
turned in  a  few  minutes,  wearing  a 
very  loose-fitting  brown  coat  that 
didn't  match  his  gray  pants  very  well. 

"Come  on;  let's  get  going,"  he 
grumbled. 

I  followed  him  as  he  hobbled  down 
the  cracked,  unpainted  porch  steps 
and  shuffled  through  the  gate  which 
I  had  left  open.  I  slammed  the  gate 
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and  ran  to  catch  up  with  him  as  we 
headed  down  the  old  dirt  road  toward 
Wilma  s. 

Not  one  word  was  spoken  during 
the  half-mile  walk.  Bob  only  sighed 
a  little  now  and  then,  and  I  was 
careful  not  to  say  anything  that  might 
get  him  madder. 

Wilma  must  have  heard  us  coming 
down  the  road.  She  opened  the  door 
before  we  got  to  the  path  leading  to 
the  house. 

"Afternoon,  Bob,  Harv.  Come  on 
in."  She  held  the  door  open  and 
stepped  aside  to  let  us  pass.  When 
we  were  inside,  she  closed  the  screen 
door  gently  and  then  wiped  her  hands 
on  her  apron  like  she  always  did. 

Bob  let  himself  down  carefully  into 
the  ancient  over-stuffed  couch.  He 
acted  like  he  was  waiting  for  one  of 
us  to  start.  I  leaned  against  the  door 
frame  that  lead  to  the  kitchen  and 
looked  at  Wilma.  She  got  the  hint 
and  began  the  discussion. 

"There  was  a  Mr.  Wilton  here  this 
morning.  Said  he's  talked  to  you, 
but  you  didn't  listen.  He  tells  me  they 
want  to  put  that  new  railroad  section 
through  your  land.  They're  willing 
to  pay  good  money,  mucn  more  than 
that  scrub  land  is  worth.  I  was  think- 
ing we  could  use  that  money  to  fix 
this  place  up  and  the  three  of  us  would 
get  along  just  fine.  I  don't  really  see 
very  much  of  you,  considering  you're 
my  brother;  and  there  ain't  no  point 
us  living  apart  being  so  close." 

Bob  slumped  back  into  the  thick 
padding  of  the  couch.  I  shifted  to 
the  other  side  of  the  doorframe.  Bob 
sighed  again  and  then  started. 

"You  know,  Wilma,  I've  lived  alone 
most  all  my  life.  Never  had  no  wife 
and  not  much  other  family  cept  you. 
And  I've  lived  all  that  life  in  that 
old  house.  Our  Pa  built  that  house. 
God,  it's  been  a  long  time  since  then. 
I  reckon  that,  being  a  woman,  you 
don't  like  to  think   about  how  long 


it's  been.  When  Ma  died,  she  left 
me  the  house.  It  ain't  much,  no;  it's 
kind  of  dirty,  but  it  ain't  just  a  dirty 
old  house  to  me.  Don't  you  see?  It  s 
home.  Has  been  for  seventy -eight 
years.  How  can  you  ask  me  to  just 
sell  the  old  place  like  that?  You  were 
born  there.  Now,  you  know  I'm  no 
hermit;  it's  not  that.  I  can  come 
visit  you  any  time.  It's  just  a  little 
walk  over  here  and  a  short  walk 
home."  He  paused  for  a  moment  and 
looked  around  the  room.  Wilma  and 
I  stared  at  the  floor,  not  being  able  to 
say  anything  to  him.  He  knew  it  and 
went  on. 

"That  Mr.  Wilton  told  me  all  about 
it:  how  the  railroad  coming  through 
here  is  Brace  County's  only  business 
concern.  Well,  they  seem  to  be  doing 
O.K.  with  what  they've  got;  and  1 
won't  be  around  much  longer  to  stand 
in  their  way.  When  I'm  gone,  you  can 
sell  the  house  and  land  rights  to  them. 
Can  fix  the  house  all  you  want  then." 

We  just  stood  there  gawking.  Bob 
didn't  seem  to  have  wanted  to  talk 
that  much.  He  looked  at  Wilma  and 
me  and  realized  that  we  were  not 
going  to  say  anything  else.  He  pushed 
his  hands  against  his  knees  and  rose 
slowly.  He  walked  toward  the  door, 
opened  it,  and  went  out.  Wilma 
glanced  up  at  me  quickly  and  then 
hurried  after  him.  I  followed  slowly. 
She  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  I  came 
up  beside  her.  The  evening  was  over 
now,  and  we  watched  him  walk  down 
the  dirt  road  in  the  dark. 

He  walked  down  the  road,  and  his 
feet,  as  he  scuffed  along  the  gravel 
shoulder,  stirred  small  clouds  of  dust 
that  were  barely  visible  in  the  dark. 
The  only  audible  sounds  were  those  of 
the  late  night  wind  scraping  along  the 
tops  of  the  high  weeds  growing  in  the 
fields  and  of  his  feet,  unsure  from 
age  now,  shuffling  through  the  peb- 
bles. A  few  lights  from  the  dirty 
(Continued  on  Page  45) 


REILLY 


B.  Snyder 


Illustrated  by  R.  B.  Snyder 


Reilly, 

I  thought 

You  were  the  shadow  of  my  mind, 

playing  with  me. 
Of  all  things  timeless,  you 

seem  strangely  familiar; 
Have  I  known  you  before? 

The  sands  of  time  slip 

Cat-like  soft; 

An  eternity  could  I  spend  knowing 

you  and 
Yet  like  silent  wind 
Steal  gently  away. 
It  is  not  to  possess. 

For  me  I  think 

the  leap  is  taken; 
No  longer  can  I  stand  without. 
My  sins  begin  to  bore  me  and  I 

can't  believe  again: 
Outside,  it's  cold. 
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THE  RIVER  AND  THE   HARBOUR 


Ian  Levy 


Illustrated  by  Judith  lluj 


Ian  bases  these  sketches  on  ex- 
periences he  had  while  living  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Taipei.  He  is,  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge,  the  only  senior 
iriis  year  who  has  been  in  Communist 
China  (about  five  feet  inside  the 
border.)  Quite  a  polyglot,  he  speaks 
French,  Latin,  Italian,  Korean,  Span- 
ish, Russian,  Japanese,  Mandarin 
Chinese,  and  Cantonese  in  varying 
degrees.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Elos 
and  writes  poetry,  fiction,  ana  non- 
fiction. 

I.  THE  HARBOUR 

"Zenith  tiger  struggles, 
To  escape  a  cyclic  ream 
Of  civilization's  flypaper." 

One  thousand  schoolboys  descend 
from  the  giant,  red  London  double- 
decker.  They  are  clad  in  white  shorts 
and  blazers,  each  emblazoned  with 
the  Lion's  crest  and  the  words  Hon- 
estas  Ante  Honores,  marking  them  as 
students  of  Kowloon's  King  George 
the  Fifth  School.  Their  hastily  packed 
schoolbags,  with  pencils  and  com- 
passes jutting  out,  trail  behind  the 
running  figures  in  a  thousand  gusts 
of  wind. 

A  ten-year-old  Chinese  girl  with 
long  black  pigtails  runs  out  of  the 
ice  cream  parlor  adjoining  Her  Maj- 
esty's Harbor  Authority,  grasping  a 
triple-soft  ice  cream  cone.  She  is  chas- 
ing her  three  blond  English  girlfriends 
who  are  running  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
ahead  of  her.  In  her  haste  she  trips 
over  a  curb  near  the  terminal;  and, 
clutching  her  schoolbooks  to  her  chest, 
she  lets  the  cone  splatter  onto  the 
sidewalk.  She  raises  herself  with  trad- 
itional Chinese  dignity  and  chases 
after  her  three  English  chums,  who 
run   into    the  terminal   yelling   back 


"Stupid  Chink!"  Within  a  few  min- 
utes the  ice  cream  has  been  evapor- 
ated by  the  burning  beams  of  the  sun 
overhead.  What  is  left  of  the  cone  is 
crumpled  by  the  metal  wheels  of  a 
ricksha.  The  sides  of  the  vehicle  are 
decorated  in  intricate  green  and  red 
patterns,  recalling  the  splendors  of  the 
orgotten  Ming  Dynasty;  they  aresad- 
y  in  need  of  a  new  paint  job. 

An  American  tourist,  decked  out 
gaily  in  bermudas  and  a  wild  Ha- 
waiian shirt  displaying  loudly  a 
curvaceous  Hula  dancer  writhing  over 
the  H  in  "Come  to  Hawaii,  de- 
scends from  the  dock  with  his  wife 
and  three  children.  Each  is  equipped 
with  an  appropriately  sized  Kodak 
Brownie  around  his  neck.  The  young- 
est boy  dashes  immediately  toward  a 
big  ice  cream  cone  advertisement,  but 
he  is  sharply  reprimanded  by  a  jerk 
on  the  arm  from  his  mother. 

Meanwhile,  the  rickslia  wheels 
grind  to  a  stop;  and,  from  an  inner 
chamber  hidden  by  a  plastic  curtain, 
a  Chinese  woman  emerges.  Her  Pek- 
ing-silk dress  and  lace  shawl  mark 
her  as  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant. Her,  feet  are  bound  according 
to  the  cruel  custom  prevalent  in  China 
before  Sun  Yat  Sen's  revolution  of 
1911. 

These  individuals  merge  into  a  vast 
aggregation  and  are  herded  onto  the 
ferry  terminal  like  cattle  into  a  corral. 
On  the  edge  of  the  crowd  two  bows 
in  white  shorts  and  blazers  are  caught 
by  a  stocky  English  constable  while 
sneaking  a  ferry  pass  under  the  wire 
fencing.  They  are  promptly  led  away 
for  a  lecture.  The  Chinese  girl  has 
caught  and  made  up  with  her  English 
friends.  The  little  tourist  is  standing 
by  the  gangplank  railing,  awed  by  the 
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churning  of  the  ferry's  engines.  He 
suddenly  feels  a  strong  pull  on  his 
right  arm  as  his  mother  drags  him  up 
the  plank  and  into  the  boat.  There 
he  takes  his  seat  next  to  an  elderly 
Chinese  woman  who  faces  ten  minutes 
of  complete  annoyance  as  the  ferry 
pulls  out  of  the  terminal  and  chugs 
slowly  toward  the  Hong  Kong  side  of 
the  harbour. 

II.  THE  RIVER 
"The  one-legged  sparrow, 
Its  first  limb  destroyed 

by  human  playfulness, 
Imprints  wet  cement.'' 
The  River  starts,  as  far  as  the  village 
is  concerned,  under  the  thick  wooden 
bridge.  The  gigantic  green  U.S.  Army 
supply  trucks  often  cross  it  on  their 
journey  out  to  the  American  com- 
pound. They  take  t'o  the  American 
colony  there  such  necessary  staples 
as  footballs  and  ivory  mahjong  sets 
approved  by  Madame  Chiang's  Cul- 
tural Committee.  On  the  village  side 
of  the  road,  adjoining  the  ancient 
bridge,  is  a  small  mud  hut  —  a  butcher's 
establishment.  Every  fifteen  minutes 
or  so,  a  whining  squeal  pierces  the 
thin  walls.  Afterwards,  a  stream  of 
blood  rushes  down  the  rock  on  which 
the  tiny  slaughter  house  is  perched, 
injecting  a  stream  of  dull  red  into  the 
River's  current. 

The  River  slowly  twists  a  path 
through  two  solid  walls  of  rock. 
Mounted  on  top  of  each  side  of  this 
small  canyon  are  the  tiny  huts  of 
the  small  merchants  of  the  village. 
They  go  out  each  night  at  dusk  to 
sell  their  nutritious  wares:  walnuts 
roasting  on  a  small  portable  kerosene 
burner,  huge  slobbering  slabs  of  sugar 
cane,  and  dozens  of  trays  containing 
sushi  with  hot  garlic  sauce.  (Sushi, 
a  Japanese  food,  is  a  reminder  of 
the  days  when  the  conquerors  of  1894 
raised  the  big  white  flag  with  the 
burning  red  wheel  and  spokes  over 
the  dusty  village  square.  Today,  how- 


ever, the  giant  red  sun  of  Tojo  has 
been  replaced  by  the  smaller,  more 
conservative,  yellow  sun  of  General- 
issimo Chiang. )  The  peddlers  sell  their 
last  fifteen-cent  bags  of  walnuts,  and 
the  sun's  rays  cease  to  reflect  on  the 
River's  current.  Except  for  the  palatial 
Japanese  homes  of  Taipei's  adminis- 
trators that  surround  the  square,  the 
thoughts  of  the  village  do  not  go  to 
present  or  past  conquerors  but  to  what 
the  River  will  yield  on  the  morrow. 

The  first  dawn  of  morning  brings 
the  River's  regeneration.  The  sun  s 
golden  needles  prick  the  sleeping  mud 
and  thatch  of  a  thousand  eaves  that 
cleave  together  with  a  strength  of 
sweaty  dew.  On  the  red-silt  mud 
banks  an  ancient  priest  is  setting  up 
his  small  lacquered  altar.  He  lights 
the  joss-sticks;  and  their  familiar 
fragrance  ascends  to  the  heavens, 
thanking  Matsu.  Matsu,  with  her  time- 
worn  fingers,  is  responsible  for  open- 
ing the  celestial  cloud-dikes.  The  shim- 
mering droplets  of  light,  thanks  to  Her 
Grace,  now  descend  like  a  monsoon 
rain  on  Her  Realm. 

The  River's  morning  mist  flows 
past  endless  numbers  of  green-celled 
rice  paddies.  Any  of  these  display 
scenes  of  the  water  buffalo's  eternal 
damnation:  he  is  the  living,  pulsating 
tractor  whose  ventricle-engines  his 
master  grinds  into  obedience.  The 
River  cuts  tranquilly  past  him  through 
the  province  jungle  — a  motley  collec- 
tion of  bamboo  trees  and  snakes  not 
destroyed  by  the  Japanese.  It  is  un- 
disturbed by  the  villagers,  and  its 
bubbly  surface  is  beginning  to  harden 
of  the  bog. 

Farther  along  its  way,  the  River's 
path  skirts  the  Other  Side  of  the  vil- 
lage, which  can  serve  as  residence  for 
anyone  from  the  village  lepers  to  the 
local  Peace  Corps  workers.  No  one  ever 
cares  where  the  Other  Side  comes  from, 
and  everyone  has  the  perception  and 
wisdom  not  to  ask. 
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The  banks  separate  the  River  from 
the  village  walls  and  traee  almost 
as  quick  and  devious  a  course.  A  young 
farmer  is  treading  these  banks  with 
his  entire  family  following  close  be- 
hind: his  wife,  his  children,  and  his 
water  buffalo.  The  farmer  engages  in 
a  vehement  argument  with  a  state  tax 
collector.  His  wife,  in  the  meantime, 
collects  new  water  for  the  day  in  her 
Honey  Bucket  after  discarding  yester- 
day's wastes  into  the  River's  stream. 
Though  this  injection  may  seem  sharp 
to  the  River's  pride,  it  seems  not  to 
mind  the  intrusion  on  the  sanctity 
of  its  flow:  the  River  perhaps  has  the 
tolerance  which  many  of  its  bene- 
ficiaries lack. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  village  is 
a    large   cemetery  where   the   people 


and  their  oppressors  are  buried  in  little 
hillocks  beside  the  River.  To  the  Ad- 
ministrator from  Taipei  the  River 
evokes  memories  of  a  mighty  Yangtse 
plunging  through  a  gray  canyon  of 
endless  rice  pealcs  and  edging  a  slow 
but  sure  path  towards  the  capital  at 
Nanking  or  Shanghai.  To  him  it  will 
always  oe  the  glorious  and  distant 
Yangtse  until,  someday,  he  returns 
to  his  home  province  to  liberate  his 
people  and  claim  the  homeland  of  his 
heritage.  However,  until  then  his  nos- 
talgic reflections  will  be  lost  in  the 
River's  head-high  crest,  triumphantly 
flowing  towards  the  onlv  Truth,  the 
only  Surety  of  its  path  —  the  time  when 
it  empties  its  blood  to  be  lost  forever 
in  the  indiscriminate,  swirling  sea 
waiting  at  the  end  of  its  landjourney. 
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All  the  Lonely  Phobias  of  the  Road 


Joe  Tucker 

Joe  Tucker,  veteran  of  three  years 
of  football,  offers  a  different  type  of 
writing  than  what  is  usually  found  in 
the  PENMAN.  A  long  time  resident  of 
the  Colorado  area,  which  he  describes 
in  "All  the  Lonely  Phobias  of  the 
Road,"  Joe  moved  to  this  area  in  the 
summer  of  1964.  He  is  not  a  stranger 
to  hitchhiking,  having  taken  a  trip 
down  to  Florida  this  Christmas.  This 
is  Joe's  second  contribution  to  the 
magazine,  the  first  one  being  "Still 
Lies  the  Rock, "  which  appeared  in 
the  Winter  issue  of  1964. 

".  .  .  And  when  the  final  day  does 
come,  there's  going  to  be  some  wailing 
and  a  gnashing  or  teeth,  I'll  tell  you 
that,''  the  bald  truck  driver  was  say- 
ing. "The  people  are  going  to  be 
Elenty  repentfuf  then,  but  it  s  gonna 
e  too  late.  They  gonna  be  in  that 
perditional  pit,  and  there  won't  be  no 
mercy  for  them  neither.  They're  going 
to  be  screaming,  and  their  souls  are 
going  to  be  burning  and  ..." 

Taylor  Brown  didn't  want  to  hear 
any  more.  He  cringed  and  grimaced 
to  himself,  mopped  his  brow  with 
coatsleeve,  and  fidgeted  in  his  seat. 
This  was  real  irony,  he  thought.  He 
cleared  his  throat  in  pew-like  discom- 
fort and  shot  a  mock  intimate  grin 
to  his  own  reflection  in  the  window. 
Slowly,  sleepily,  his  thoughts  began 
to  drown  out  the  driver's  words.  The 
truck  was  hum -grumbling  like  a 
gnome. 

Not  ten  minutes  ago,  he  had  been 
thumbing  down  a  snowbound  and 
desolate  Colorado  highway,  shivering 
and  cursing  the  unbearable  cold.  He 
had  been  cursing  himself,  too,  for 
his  carelessness.  It  had  been  down- 
right stupid  to  ride  with  that  farmer 


Illustrated  by  Joe  Pociask 

out  of  Longmont,  especially  that  near 
dusk.  He  snould  have  known  that  he 
was  going  to  get  dropped  halfway  to 
nowhere  when  the  farmer  turned  off 
to  his  farm. 

He  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  re- 
membered how,  in  his  imagination,  he 
had  kicked  the  farmer's  mailbox  down 
for  spite.  The  profanity  he'd  found 
himself  mumbling  into  tne  crisp  night 
air  condensed  and  poofed  away  over 
his  shoulder  like  little  ghosts  of  "you 
should  have  knowns"  and  left  nim 
standing  there. 

Suddenly,  and  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son, he  had  felt  very  actorish  — a  cog- 
nizant snowman  standing  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  Shakespearian  ice  chest. 
The  stage-lit,  dingy  phosphorescence 
from  snow  drifts  seemed  to  wall  in 
the  boundaries  of  the  roadside,  as 
though  everything  was  waiting  for  a 

Slot.  He  had  looked  up  into  the 
oomseve  grayness  of  tne  sky  and 
had  heard  the  wind.  It  was  buffing 
and  breathing  like  a  sad  old  Eskimo, 
gone  out  on  the  ice  to  die.  He  had 
turned  and  begun  walking  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets. 

Occasionally,  he  would  backpeddle 
and  face  into  the  eye-like  lights  of 
the  traffic.  Scant  ana  wary,  tne  cars 
would  swish  by  like  snow  owls;  life 
was  passing  by  him  paired  in  light- 
beams  of  snug  indifference.  A  hope- 
lessness was  growing  and  twisting  in- 
side him  like  an  arctic  worm;  and, 
in  the  distance,  barking  farm  dogs 
were  turning  into  wolves. 

"I  am  alone  in  the  cold  center  of 
the  universe,''  he  had  said  to  him- 
self, "I  must  remember  I  am  alone, 
in  the  cold  center  of  the  universe." 
There  was  a  lull  in  the  traffic,  and 
he    had    become    very  aware  of  his 
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footsteps  in  the  bleak  snow.  All  the 
lonely  phobias  of  the  road  began  to 

Elague  his  mind  — all  the  old  phobias 
e'd  had  a  thousand  times  before  and 
thought  he'd  gotten  rid  of.  When  he 
saw  the  big  truck  stopping,  he  had 
been  nursing  the  one  in  which  he 
reasoned  that  he  had  frozen,  had  be- 
come invisible,  and  would  never  get 
picked  up.  He  had  imagined  himself 
hunched  over  like  a  transparent 
thump,  walking  westward  into  a 
numb,  white  eternity. 

However,  that  was  over  now.  Now 
he  was  perspiringly  snug.  In  fact,  he 
was  as  snug  as  a  "catnouse"  bug 
and  in  the  truck  cab  of  an  evangel- 
istic teamster.  The  heater  and  the 
sermon  literally  saturated  the  cab  with 
warmth.  It  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  Taylor  that  they  were  being  bar- 
relled through  the  snow-filled  night 
in  some  sort  of  huge  and  purgatorial 
pumpkin. 

Yes,  this  was  real  hot  and  cold 
irony.  A  while  back,  he'd  thought 
that  his  feet  were  hopelessly  frost- 
bitten, now  they  were  sweating.  He 
was  sweating  profusely  from  all  over 
his  body.  Even  his  ears  had  thawed 
into  a  tingling  flush.  A  pendulum  of 
extremes,  he  thought;  and  he  grinned 
to  himself  again.  Life  is  a  pendulum 
of  extremes.  It's  also  full  of  weirdos- 
weirdo  truck  drivers  with  Elmer  Gan- 
try fixations.  However,  they  had  to 
be  put  up  with.  That  was  just  the 
piper's  price  you  paid  when  you  hitch- 

For  a  long  time  he  sat  in  one 
position,  slouched  against  the  door 
of  the  truck  with  his  cheek  touching 
the  coolness  of  the  window.  A  terrible 
crick  was  forming  in  his  neck,  but  he 
didn't  move.  His  mind  was  comfort- 
able. He  wondered  if  this  could  have 
some  mystic  correlation  with  yoga. 
The  truck  driver  "balled  that  jack'' 
and  jowled  on  and  on  like  a  Sunday 
morning  radio  program  that  couldn  t 


be  turned  off.  Taylor  watched  the 
telephone  poles  and  the  hypnotic, 
wavish  motion  of  the  lines  as  they 
sagged,  rose,  and  reeled  off  unending 
expanses  of  dark,  tundra-like  lancf- 
scape.  He  thought  about  jackrabbits 
and  fell  asleep. 


It  was  the  unnatural  sensation  of 
the  truck  de-accelerating  that  finally 
woke  him.  The  "where  ne  izes"  and 
"who  he  wuzes"  materialized  slowly 
into  his  head  like  late  luggage  from 
one  dream  into  another  and  forced  his 
eyes  open.  What  was  this? 

"You  awake,  boy?"  the  truck  driver 
asked.  He  seemed  a  little  peeved 
that  his  one-man  congregation  had 
dozed  off  in  the  middle  of  services. 

"Yeah,  I'm  awake,"  Taylor  replied. 

"You  wanted  out  in  Boulder;  didn't 
you?" 
"Uh-huh." 

"Listen,  I'm  going  to  have  to  let 
you  out  here.  I'm  heading  north,  up 
towards  Lyons;  and  I  don't  want 
to  get  caught  in  the  snow."  The  dash 
lights  mottled  and  distorted  the  old 
truck  driver's  face,  and  he  grinned 
like  a  leper  as  he  began  to  downshift. 
The  air  brakes  hissed  and  exhaled, 
and  the  big  truck  semi-strained  to  a 
halt  at  an  intersection  on  the  northeast 
edge  of  town.  "You  remember  to  get 
that  book,"  he  said.  "It's  called  World 
Aflame  by  Billy  Graham.  You  read  it 
and  heed  by  it. 

"Yes  sir,  and  thank  you  for  the 
ride,"  Taylor  said.  His  oreath  was 
condensing  again  as  he  climbed  down 
from  the  idling  truck.  Tonight,  the 
world  aflame  was  pale,  cold,  and  shim- 
mering with  a  new  snow.  It  was  a 
powdery,  crystally  snow  that  glistened 
under  trie  street  lights. 

"And  walk  with  God,  boy,"  the 
truck  driver  added,  reaching  across 
the  seat  to  shut  the  door.  Taylor 
blindly  waved  goodbye  to  him  as 
he  crossed  through   the  light  beams 
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and  started  down  the  highway,  but 
he  walked  with  only  his  thoughts. 

It  was  good  to  be  back  in  Boulder. 
It  always  was.  Funnv  how  the  three 
and  four  odd  days  he'd  been  away 
could  seem  like  lifetimes.  He'd  taken 
a  '66  Pontiac  Bonneville  convertible 
to  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  and  he  had 
been  told  that  there'd  be  nothing 
for  him  to  bring  back  for  at  least 
two  weeks.  Rather  than  stay,  he  had 
decided  to  thumb  back.  Cheap  hotel 
rooms  in  strange  towns  always  de- 
pressed him.  So  did  greasy  hambur- 
gers and  little  restaurants  with  juke- 
boxes where  he'd  have  to  eat  his 
meals. 

He  guessed  he'd  go  check  in  with 
Hap  first  and  pick  up  his  own  car. 
Then  he'd  head  on  up  to  Tulogies' 
and  catch  a  few  cold  ones.  Who  knows? 
He  might  even  run  into  one  of  his 
old  buddies.  He  felt  a  slight  twinge 
of  regret  that  he  had  dropped  out  of 
college.  Nevertheless,  he  was  making 
good  money  now,  and  he  would  be 
able  to  go  back  next  year  in  style 
if  the  draft  didn't  get  nim.  Anyway, 
it  sure  was  good  to  be  back  in  Mould- 
er—Boulder  with  its  Swiss-like  moun- 
tains. 

The  clouds  hung  low  and  gray 
over  the  town  with  the  promise  of 
more  snow.  The  mountains  weren't 
visible;  but  Taylor  felt  he  could  sense 
their  presence,  looming  there  like 
strange  and  watchful  gocls  in  the  over- 
cast. There  were  winding  roads  up 
there  where  college  kids  brought  their 
dates  to  have  their  windows  fogged 
with  lovemaking.  Taylor  walked  down 
the  frozen  gravel  shoulder  of  the 
highway  where  the  scraper  had  been, 
thinking  about  love;  down  Twenty- 
eighth  Street;  through  the  yellow  glow 
of  the  McDonald's  Hamburger  sign; 
past  the  shadowy,  closed-for-tne-night 
sleepiness  of  a  used  car  lot  and  the 
petroleum  smells  of  gas  stations.  He 
turned  left  on  Maxwell  Street  in  the 


business  district  and  walked  the  three 
blocks  to  Haps  place. 

The  big  sign  over  the  sliding  door 
said  "Haps  Auto  Repair  Shop.''  It 
was  a  huge  cinderblock- warenouse 
tvpe  of  building  with  tin  roofing. 
Taylor  heard  some  snow  slide  off  the 
roof  as  he  entered  the  door;  but 
it  was  warm  inside,  and  he  was  greeted 
warmly  by  Hap.  Perhaps  the  most 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Hap 
was  the  accentuated  wrinkles  that 
drooped  from  both  corners  of  his 
mouth,  giving  him  a  "Mister  Buster" 
effect.  He  had  a  southern  Texas  (by 
way  of  Brooklyn)  drawl  to  his  voice 
and  was  always  drooling  on  a  big 
stogie.  They  walked  back  through 
the  repair  shop  to  the  partitioned  room. 
Three  mechanics,  Stu,  Fletcher,  and 
Mell,  were  drinking  Dr.  Peppers  and 
coffee  and  leisurely  taking  tne  trim- 
ming tape  off  a  new  Thunderbird.  In 
here  cars  were  given  quickie  paint  jobs, 
counterfeit  registrations,  and  sent  all 
over  the  West.  Hap  often  referred  to 
it  as  his  "20th  century  straight-iron 
operation." 

"How  would  you  like  to  fly  this 
babe  down  to  Colorado  Springs  for 
me?"  Hap  asked,  gesturing  toward  the 
T-bird  with  his  cigar. 

"Tonight?" 

"Yup 

"Gee,  Hap,  I  don't  know.  I'm 
kinda  tired,  and  the  weather  isn't  too 
swift." 

"There's  an  extra  25  bonus  in  it 
for  you." 

"You  mean  a  hundred  and  fifty 
bucks?" 

"Yup,  down  and  back.  Got  a  Buick 
down  there  for  you.  You  won't  have 
to  wait.  It's  a  short  trip;  you'll  be 
back  by  morning.  Ya  don't  get  many 
like  that." 

"Yeah,  O.K.,  it's  a  deal.  I'll  do  it." 

Hap  had  his  own  private  gas  pumps 
out    back.    Stu,    Fletcher,   and   Mell 
( 'ontinued  on  Page  '"> 
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THE 
SENTINEL 

Michele  Watson 

Illustrated  by  Winnie  Owens 

I  have  watched  you  as  you  slept 
In  the  newest  part  of  day; 
I  have  knelt  beside  your  bed 
To  gently  kiss  you  as  you  lay. 

I  have  crept  inside  your  door 
And  sat  for  hours,  ever  still; 
Seen  you  slumber  on  in  peace. 
I  have  come  and  gone  at  will. 

I  have  listened  to  you  breathe 
While  the  night  became  the  dawn. 
As  the  shadows  left  the  room 
I  have  touched  your  face,  and  gone. 

I  have  loved  you  for  a  time, 
Have  wished  you  were  my  own. 
I  have  watched  you  as  you  slept; 
You  have  never  Known. 
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CREAKS 


Brick  Beckner 


Britce  Beckner,  the  writer  and  pho- 
tographer of  this  article,  found  that 
the  Wfiite  House  made  an  interesting 
subject  for  research  and  photographic 
art.  Having  talked  with  many  long 
time  residents  of  the  area  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Gilbert  Louckes,  who  grew 
up  in  the  White  House,  Bruce  was 
able  to  pool  the  historical  information 
for  this  article.  A  subject  of  interest 
is  the  White  House  itself  as  the 
photographs  in  the  article  show. 


Photography  by  Bruce  Beckner 

Outside,  the  dust  has  collected  in 
the  cracks  between  the  slats;  and 
the  paint  is  peeling  off  in  large  blisters, 
leaving  exposed  portions  of  wood  col- 
ored in  varying  shades  of  brown  and 
gray.  The  steps  leading  up  to  the 
broad  porch  which  surrounds  about  a 
third  of  the  outside  wall  are  smooth 
when  compared  to  the  craggy  porch 
floor.  A  sign  nailed  to  the  railing 
proclaims:  Blue  and  Gray,  Crossed 
Sabres,  Penman,  and  Student  Coun- 


The  House  as  seen  from  the  Science  Wing  Roof 
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The  corner  of  the  porch  and  the   west  wal 
a  pattern  of  horizontals  and  verticals 
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cil.  They  call  it  the  White  House; 
but  it  is  really  gray,  except  where 
the  late  morning  sun  shines  against 
the  west  wall.  The  dirt  and  grime 
are  thick  around  the  door:  the  rain 
never  washes  this  part  clean.  On  the 
wall  someone  has  written  "Dick  was 
here"  with  a  fingertip  by  scraping 
away  the  accumulated  grime. 

As  soon  as  the  door  is  opened,  all 
the  first  floor  rooms  can  be  seen: 
an  office  for  the  advisor  of  Blue  and 
Gray  and  Crossed  Sabres,  two  large 
rooms  used  bythe  publications' staffs, 
a  darkroom,  and  a  rest  room.  To  the 
right,  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs  leads 
to  the  second  floor.  The  stairs  turn 
a  corner,  and  there  is  a  small  window 
which  looks  out  in  the  direction  of 
the  railroad  tracks  — the  future  site  of 
Route  66.  The  second  floor  houses 
the  Student  Council  in  two  rooms  to 
the   left,   and   the   Penman  has   two 


The  White  House  engulfed  by  the  school — humility 


The  paint  flakes  off  around  the   gutter — decay 


offices  on  the  right.  A  hallway  runs 
the  length  of  the  building,  extending 
from  a  window  opening  on  the  teach- 
ers' parking  lot  to  a  door  leading 
out  to  some  steps  by  the  shop  building. 
At  the  end  nearest  the  door,  there 
is  a  trap  door  in  the  ceiling.  Upstairs, 
the  attic  is  a  jumble  of  old  folding 
chairs  and  pieces  of  plank  from  the 
last  maintenance  operation.  There, 
you  can  get  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
overall  size  of  the  house.  It  seems 
larger  because  of  the  porch  on  the 
outside,  but  it  really  is  not  very 
spacious.  For  sixteen  years  the  student 
organizations  have  been  located  in  this 
building;  however,  this  year  will  prob- 
ably be  their  last.  According  to  the 
school's  Assistant  Principal,  Mrs.  Mat- 
thews, the  structure  will  probably  be 
destroyed  sometime  next  summer.  In 
its  place  will  be  erected  a  1.5  million 
dollar  Arlington  Education  Center 
housing  the  School  Board  and  Admin- 


An  artistic   contrast   is   formed   by   the   pattern 
of  the  southwest  corner  and  the  trees 
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The  west  front — strength 
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The  woods — a  view  from  the  PENMAN  window 


istration   as   well   as   a   planetarium, 
studios,  and  a  library. 

The  house  is  somewhat  of  a  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  Arlington  Coun- 
ty. The  entire  tract  of  land  on  which 
Washington  -  Lee  High  School  now 
stands  extends  from  Washington 
Boulevard  (formerly  Old  Garrison 
Road)  on  the  south  to  300  yards  be- 
yond what  used  to  be  the  Bluemont 
Railroad  tracks.  The  tracks  were, 
until  recently  removed,  called  the 
Washington  and  Old  Dominion 
tracks.  The  west  boundary  of  the 
school  was  the  property  of  Millard 
Douglas,  near  what  is  now  Stafford 
Street.  It  was  on  this  property  that 
the  original  W-L  High  School  was 
built.  The  east  boundary  of  the  school 
is  Quincy  Street,  then  called  Cherry 
Valley  Street  due  to  the  Cherry  trees 
which  used  to  be  along  its  sides. 
This  land  was  bought  in  the  summer 
of  1879  by   Mr.    and  Mrs.  Albert  P. 
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The  northeast  corner  from  the  administration  parking  lot 


Douglas.  Although  he  worked  in  Wash- 
ington, Mi.  Douglas  farmed  the  prop- 
erty. At  one  time,  the  Administration 
building  parking  lot  and  the  area 
behind  the  shop  were  an  orchard  and 
vegetable  garden.  Mr.  Douglas,  from 
a  pit  located  on  the  western  part 
of  the  lot,  supplied  the  county  with 
gravel. 

When  Mr.  Douglas  died,  the  land 
was  parceled  out  to  three  persons.  One 
of  these  was  Mary  Grace  Douglas, 
who  received  the  land  where  the 
original  Douglas  house  stood.  Finally, 
in  order  to  replace  the  original  house 
that  had  no  central  heating  or  plumb- 
ing facilities,  the  White  House  was 
built  in  1915  by  her  husband,  Mr. 
Gilbert. 

Four  children  grew  up  in  the  house: 
Curtis  Adrian  Gilbert;  Douglas 
Graver;  Mary  Gilbert  Kingsbury;  and 
Dorothy  Gilbert  Louckes,  who  sup- 
plied   most    of    the    information   for 


The  flaked  paint  and  loose  shingles  of  the  porch 
roof — spirit 
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this  article.  At  that  time  13th  Street 
ran  from  Quincy  to  Stafford  Streets, 
and  the  school  was  located  next  to 
it.  One  of  the  children,  Adrian,  later 
built  a  store  near  the  school  and 
sold  school  supplies  and  lunches  to 
the  students. 

The  county  school  board  acquired 
the  property  (along  with  the  house) 
on  Julv  31,  1950.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert 
moved  to  Falls  Church  where  they 
lived  until  their  respective  deaths  in 
1957  and  1959.  After  the  school  board 
acquired  the  property,  the  house  was 
moved  to  its  present  location. 

Miss  Jane  Elliott,  former  sponsor 
of  the  Student  Council,  reflected  that 
the  inside  had  been  changed  very 
little  since  the  house  became  a  part 
of  the  school.  At  first  the  building 
was  used  for  classrooms,  but  then  the 
student  activities  were  moved  to  their 
present  location.  Miss  Elliott  said 
that  she  "rather  enjoyed  being  there" 
but  that  the  Council  was  mucn  better 
off  in  the  Main  Building  (Prior  to 
making  their  quarters  in  the  White 
House,  the  Student  Council  had  been 
in  several  places,  one  of  them  being 
the  room  which  is  now  called  the 
"English  Center.") 

An  interesting  note  is  added  by  Mr. 
Milton  Arnold,  a  long  time  resident 
of  the  area,  who  indicates  that  the 
Douglas  children  used  to  ski  down 
the    hill    where  the   White  house   is 


presently  located,  turn  on  Quincy 
Street,  and  continue  down  into  the 
area  occupied  by  the  administration 
building. 

Will  anyone  lament  the  passing  of 
the  old  building?  The  former  SCA 
Sponsor  says  that  she  wouldn't  have 
missed  it.  It  is,  according  to  her,  a 
brief  chapter  in  the  history  of  Wash- 
ington-Lee. Perhaps  it  is.  Others,  how- 
ever, such  as  the  author,  lament  the 
passing  of  the  old  building.  For  them 
it  has  acquired  a  certain  character; 
a  certain  charm  of  dirty  walls,  creak- 
ing floors,  and  steaming  radiators  that 
no  modern  building  can  duplicate. 
Perhaps,  too,  by  its  very  name,  the 
White  House  has  given  the  student 
organizations  an  identity  that  other- 
wise would  be  lacking  with  these 
units  submerged  in  the  mass-produced 
monotony  of  the  regulai  school  build- 
ing. 

The  door  closes  behind  you;  and  you 
tread  lightly  over  the  creaking  planks 
of  the  porch,  pitted  and  ground  by  the 
many  shoes  that  have  passed  before 
you.  The  sun,  low  in  the  afternoon 
sky,  casts  multi-shaded  patterns  of 
light  and  dark  in  the  paint  flakes 
or  the  wall.  The  columns  holding  the 
porch  roof  project  long  shadows  across 
the  walk.  Go  down  the  steps  lightly 
and  do  not  make  too  loud  a  clunk 
on  the  wood.  You  know  that  not  many 
will  walk  after  you. 
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CHILDHOOD   REVISITED 


Sue  Clink 

Sue  Cline,  a  previous  PENMAN 
contributor  in  the  poetry  section,  pro- 
vides her  first  contribution  to  tfie 
fiction  section  of  the  magazine.  The 
story,  as  well  as  the  characters,  is 
drawn  from  real  life.  Sue,  besides  be- 
ing in  trie  senior  Advanced  Placement 
English  class,  is  the  Historian  for  the 
Spanish  Honor  Society. 

It  was  one  of  those  freshly-washed 
days.  My  sister  Ann  drove  her  Kelly- 
green  1950  Ford  with  a  muscularly 
confident  attitude  past  Some rville  and 
Medford.  (Superhighways  only  take 
you  past  everything.)  I  hadn't  been  to 
the  farm  in  three  years,  not  since  Aunt 
Florence  died.  All  I  could  remember 
was  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  land,  not 
the  long-dead  people  who  used  it. 

"I've  just  about  had  it  with  the 
bucolic  life,''  Ann  was  telling  me. 
"When  I  chose  Mount  Holyoke,  I'd 
just  read  Walden;  and  I  had  this  great 
mystique  with  living  away  from  the 
sordid  city  influences.  South  Hadley 
is  a  hick  town,  and  there's  nothing  to 
do  on  the  weekends.  Everyone's 
away.'' 

"Well,  all  I  know  is  that  I  want 
to  be  in  the  city.  Boston,  I  hope. 
Are  we  near  Westford  yet?'' 

"Yeah,  Westford  is  only  about  two 
miles  away.  They've  even  put  up 
a  sign  to  tell  you  that  you  ve  just 
blinked  your  eyes  and  missed  it." 

"Has  the  old  place  changed  much?" 
It  s  a  slum  — a  rural  slum. 

"And  to  your  right  we  see  our  for- 
mer blueberry  patch.  Doesn't  it  just 
warm  your  heart,  Annie,  the  way  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Highways 
constructs  beautiful  cloverleaves? 
Notice  the  fine  grading,  the  excellent 
quality  of  concrete,  originality  in  land- 


Illustrated  by  R.  B.  Snyder 

scaping.   Examine,  please,  the  luster 
and  deep  green  of  the  rolling  turf." 

"Heh,  once  the  Bureau  gets  the 
land,  they  bulldoze  all  the  trees,  put 
in  hunks  of  concrete  and  then  have 
the  audacity  to  call  it  a  cloverleaf." 

"It  was  really  nice  of  them  to 
leave  us  the  four  corner  pieces  from 
the  land  they  took." 

"Yeah.  You  can  do  so  much  with 
them.  I'd  rather  have  the  blueberry 
patch." 

"Hopeless  romantic!  An  idealist  in 
a  realistic  world!  Ah,  the  joys  of 
college  life!  Holyoke  has  made  you 
into  a  sweet  country  girl  suited  to 
Brook  Farm." 

"The  thing  that  bothers  me  most  is 
the  fact  that  we  were  never  paid 
for  all  the  acreage  the  state  took.' 

"But  it's  for  the  social  good.  Have 
you  no  social  responsibility?  You've 
become  a  decadent  bourgeios  intel- 
lectual." 

The  exit  ramp  curved  down  an 
artificially  made  slope  and  ended  in  a 
country  road.  A  large  sign  warned  us 
to  stop. 

"When  did  they  put  this  up?" 
'Jarvis'  horse  got  loose  last  year 
in  the  middle  of  the  intersection, 
and  some  idiot  ran  into  it.  Just  went 
on  into  the  intersection  without  even 
looking.  Killed  both  the  horse  and 
the  driver." 

"Waste  of  a  good  horse." 

"These  Massachusetts  drivers  have 
no  concept  of  southern  courtesy.  If 
you  give  them  the  right  of  way  or 
try  to  do  them  a  favor,  they  think 
it  s  some  sort  of  trick.  They  make  all 
sorts  of  menacing  grimaces  indicating 
you're  an  Outsider." 

"Your  Virginia  license  tags  must 
arouse  their  ire." 
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The  old  airplane  was  still  mounted 
on  Polly's  Restaurant  roof,  and  the 
propeller  spun  around  at  the  whim 
of  any  passing  breeze.  When  I  was  a 
small  child,  I  always  thought  that 
during  a  hurricane  the  whole  ouilding 
would  take  off.  I  still  carry  that 
fancy  around  in  my  head;  and,  some- 
how, I  still  sorta  believe  it.  The  anti- 
septic red,  white,  and  blue  Chevron 
station  was  there,  un-soiled  by  the 
rural  setting.  It  had  always  seemed 
a  little  incongruous. 

"My  gosh  [They've  painted  a  yellow 
line  down   the  middle  of  the  road." 

"And  all  the  houses  have  numbers 
now,"  commented  Ann. 

"It's  depressing.  Hey,  look,  the 
Luspinatos  are   selling  their  house." 

"If  the  land  doesn't  make  a  buck, 
they're  not  going  to  stay." 

"I  just  don't  understand.  How  can 
they  leave  it?" 

"Look  who's  calling  me  a  hopeless 
romantic!" 

It  was  getting  hazy.  The  blinding 
sunlight  was  cut  off  oy  wispy  clouds 
and  the  landscape  was  no  longer  blue 
and  brown.  A  brown  and  grey  pallor 
settled  irrevocably  like  clouds  of  dirt 
dropped  in  a  stagnant  pond.  Carlisle 
Road,  following  the  route  of  aban- 
doned cowpaths,  wandered  past  old 
farm  houses.  There  it  was  — Uncle 
Raymond's  house.  We  turned  into  the 
bare  spot  that  served  for  a  driveway. 

Ka  -  loomp,  ka  -  loomp,  eeerrrrch, 
hhrrrr,  ka-loomp,  ka-loomp. 

"Good  grief,  what's  that?" 

It  was  coming  from  behind  us. 

Ka-loomp,  ka-loomp.  A  rattle  trap 
1954  Plymouth  wheezed  to  a  stop, 
and  a  corpulent  body  got  out.  It  was 
Cousin  David. 

"Hello,  David." 

"Hello." 

We  got  out  of  our  car  and  stum- 
bled through  the  mounds  of  bricks 
and    broken   glass   until   we   reached 


the  back  porch.  There  was  no  front 
porch. 

"Ahem,  there  seems  to  be  a  note 
in  the  door  up  there.  Shall  I  get  it?" 

"You're  the  lucky  one.  Think  those 
stairs  will  hold  you?" 

The  stairs  probably  hadn't  been  re- 
paired since  the  last  time  I  was 
there;  and  I  had  to  be  careful,  or 
I'd  have  fallen  off. 

I  read  the  note  aloud:  "Couldn't 
wait  any  longer.  Have  to  shop.  Will 
be  back  soon.  Aunt  Alice." 

"Good  old  Aunt  Alice!  She  always 
manages  to  be  gone  the  only  time  we 
come  here  in  months." 

"Months!  I  haven't  been  here  in 
three  years." 

"Well,  Aunt  Alice  hasn't  changed 
a  bit." 

"Nothing  much  ever  does." 

"She's  still  as  slovenly  as  ever." 

"We  call  it  bovine,"  I  replied. 

"No,  it's  not  exactly  that.  She's 
merely  a  product  of  her  environment." 

;;Hah. 

"Anyhow,  I  love  the  hospitality  she 
extends  here.  Doesn't  even  invite  us 
to  wait  inside." 

"There's  no  use  staying  here  if 
there's  no  one  home.  Let's  go  up  to 
the  old  place." 

"Aw  right.  Hey,  David,  just  tell 
your  parents,  we  were  here." 

We  climbed  into  the  old  Ford  and 
buckled  our   seat  belts  with  a  snap. 

"You  know,  Ann,  I  feel  lost  with- 
out a  seat  belt.  It's  security.  Even 
at  school  when  I  sit  down,  I  reach 
down  to  grab  for  one;  but  there  just 
isn't  one. 

"The  teachers  were  never  that  ex- 
citing when  I  was  in  high  school. 
They  never  made  me  feel  as  if  I 
were  going  to  fall  out  of  my  seat 
from  some  jarring  statement." 

"Hmm.  Uncle  Raymond  hasn't 
built  the  front  porch  yet." 

"Give  him  time.  The  house  is 
(continued  on  Page  47) 
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GIRLS'  STATE 


Angie  Dahmer 


Angie  was  one  of  four  girls  chosen 
to  go  to  Girls'  State;  and  she  found 
the  week  extremely  interesting,  to  say 
the  least.  Her  amusing  account  pro- 
vides some  insights  into  the  mechanics 
of  such  activities  as  well  as  into  state 
government.  Angie  is  a  member  of  Elos 
and  Thespians. 

When  Sue  Dunwoody,  Karen 
Fletcher,  Linda  Mimms,  Lavillon  Mor- 
rison, and  I  were  told  that  we  had 
been  selected  to  represent  W-L  at 
Virginia  Girls'  State,  none  of  us  really 
knew  what  was  ahead  of  us. 

Washington-Lee  had  not  been  rep- 
resented the  year  before,  and  although 
we  had  received  pamphlets  telling  us 
that  Girls'  State  concerned  citizenship 
and  government,  we  were  still  unsure 
of  what  Girl's  State  was  all  about. 

June  19  was  the  day  we  were  sched- 
uled to  take  the  train  to  Radford, 
Virginia.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
train  station,  several  other  girls  were 
also  waiting  for  the  train;  and  each 
girl  probably  felt  the  same  as  we  did  — 
anxious,  curious,  and  scared.  Once  on 
the  train,  which  was  three-quarters 
full  with  Girls'  Staters,  each  group 
of  girls  got  together  to  find  out  what 
"cities"  they  were  in  (We  had  pre- 
viously received  letters  telling  us  that 
the  600  Girls'  Staters  would  be  divided 
into  twelve  cities  of  fifty  girls  each. 
The  members  of  these  cities  would 
live  together  as  one  unit.) 

The  five  hours  on  the  train  seemed 
to  pass  quickly  since  we  constantly 
stopped  at  small  towns  and  picked  up 
more  girls  headed  for  Girls'  State. 
Soon  the  train  was  filled  with  talk. 
When  we  arrived  in  Radford,  we  were 


taken  to  Radford  College  —  our 
"home"  during  Girls'  State  week. 
Each  girl  then  reported  to  her  as- 
signed dormitory  and  met  her  room- 
mate for  the  week.  She  also  received 
a  manila  envelope  that  contained  a 
complete  schedule  of  the  week's  ac- 
tivities, a  name  tag,  and  a  beanie. 
My  roommate  had  a  gold  beanie  and 
mine  was  blue.  The  beanies  serve 
to  distinguish  the  girls  as  either  a 
member  of  the  Nationalist  Party  (gold 
beanies)  or  as  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eralist Party  (blue  beanies).  At  the 
time,  we  didn't  exactly  know  what 
was  expected  of  us.  When  all  the 
forty-eight  other  girls  in  our  city  had 
arrived,  we  assembled;  and  our 
"mothers"  for  the  week,  two  auxiliary 
women,  gave  us  an  idea  of  what  was 
to  happen  during  the  next  five  days. 
Each  girl  was  a  citizen  of  her  city 
and  would  eventually  elect  mayor, 
council,  and  officers  of  her  city.  Sen- 
ators and  city  delegates  would  also 
be  elected.  Eventually,  the  twelve 
cities  would  elect  a  state  governor, 
a  lieutenant  governor,  and  an  attorney 
general.  All  of  this  was  to  be  con- 
ducted exactly  as  it  is  procedurally 
done  in  the  cities  of  Virginia.  As 
we  began  to  find  out  more  about 
the  system,  the  curiosity  of  each  of 
us  increased  somewhat;  however,  our 
fears  were  beginning  to  disappear. 

The  letter  we  had  received  prior 
to  our  arrival  emphasized  the  necessity 
for  bringing  comfortable  walking 
shoes,  and  we  soon  discovered  one 
reason.  Each  city  was  to  march  to  each 
activity  as  a  unit.  This  included  all 
meals,  assemblies,  and  recreational 
activities.    We    felt    strange    as   we 
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marched  to  dinner  that  first  evening 
and  later  to  a  welcoming  assembly. 
After  another  march  back  to  onr  re- 
spective dormitories,  we  discussed  the 
week's  activities.  Our  counselors  then 
emphasized  the  importance  of  each 
city  operating  as  a  unit.  At  the  end 
of  the  week,  one  of  the  twelve  cities 
would  be  cited  as  model  city.  The 
judgment  would  be  based  on  the 
appearance  of  each  city  in  marching 
formation,  attitude  in  the  athletic 
field,  attention  in  assemblies,  prompt- 
ness, quietness  of  the  lights  out,  room 
inspection,  and  general  cooperation. 

For  two  hours  that  night  the  citizens 
of  my  city,  Randolph,  discussed  ways 
to  give  it  the  uniformity  which  seemed 
so  important.  This  included  making 
each  bed  the  same  way  (there  was 
some  controversy  on  how  to  do  hos- 
pital corners),  wearing  name  tags  on 
the  same  side,  and  constantly  march- 
ing in  step. 

Although  the  schedule  said  lights 
out  at  10:30,  few  were  turned  off. 
Each  city  buzzed  with  excitement. 
However,  it  seemed  that,  as  soon  as 
everything  got  quiet,  the  alarm  clocks 
rang.  There  was  no  "sleeping  in"  at 
Girls'  State.  Breakfast  was  served 
at  7:15;  but  as  early  as  6:50,  cities 
were  being  marched  to  breakfast  yell- 
ing cheers  (being  prompt  and  display- 
ing city  spirit  were  important  parts 
of  becoming  a  Model  City.)  After 
breakfast,  another  march  to  an  assem- 
bly about  city  government  followed. 
City  caucuses  were  then  held  in  which 
both  the  Federalist  and  the  Nationalist 
parties  nominated  city  members  for 
the  city's  official  positions.  These 
included  a  mayor,  city  councilmen 
(or  council  women),  senators,  and  dele- 
gates. Later  in  the  day,  the  citizens 
of  each  city  voted  for  each  official, 
following  the  procedures  used  in  any 
Virginia    city   election.    The  election 


returns  were  determined  the  next  day, 
and  each  new  official  was  sworn  in. 
The  mayor  in  each  city  then  conducted 
all  city  business,  and  each  department 
began  functioning. 

A  state  convention  and  campaign- 
ing heightened  our  third  day  at  Girls' 
State  with  both  the  Federalist  and 
Nationalist  parties  nominating  girls 
for  the  three  main  state  offices  — 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and 
attorney  general.  The  convention  had 
all  the  noise  and  excitement  of  a 
real  state  convention,  and  it  was  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner.  Election 
of  the  three  officials  was  slated  for 
the  next  day.  It  was  preceded  by 
vigorous  campaign  rallies  and  city 
cheers.  By  the  end  of  our  fourth  day 
at  Girls'  State,  each  citizen  had  a 
city  or  state  position  and  carried  out 
its  duties. 

The  days  that  followed  included  an 
Inaugural  parade  and  the  inauguration 
ceremonies  carried  out  with  all  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  used  in  state 
inaugural  proceedings. 

Meanwhile,  filtered  throughout  all 
of  these  activities  each  day  were  as- 
semblies; recreational  activities,  such 
as  calisthenics;  and  entertainment, 
such  as  city  "sings"  of  patriotic  songs. 
Preceding  dinner  each  evening  was  a 
retreat  for  recreation,  afterwards,  the 
cities  were  told  of  their  daily  standing 
among  the  twelve  cities .  The  standings 
were  based  on  promptness,  alertness, 
general  conduct,  spirit,  and  room  in- 
spection. They  were  judged  by  several 
junior  counselors  (Girls'  Staters  of 
the  previous  year).  With  each  city 
aiming  for  the  title  of  Model  City, 
competition  deepened  as  the  end  of 
the  week  drew  nearer.  Cheers  grew 
louder,  marching  brisker,  rooms  clean- 
er; and,  as  a  result,  friendships  grew 

stronger. 
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RAPPORT 


Brian  O'grady 


Illustrated  by  Ann  Neal 


Sparkling  eyes  that 

Seem  to  yearn  for  me  — 

Delightful  of  your  yearning 

Only  that  I  could  return  it! 

Sitting  here,  receiving 

Sparkles  from  your  eyes. 

My  eyes  have  a  coldness  born 

Within  them,  unthawable  unless 

The  Mind  behind  them  freezes; 

And  that,  unfortunately  cannot  be. 

If  I  could  kill  it  I  would. 

Not  that  I'm  afraid.  Although  it  is  dead 

It  keeps  the  rest  of  me  living. 

Through  the  searing  flame 

Of  my  mind  a  sip  of  warmth 

I  can  savor  from  your  cup. 

It  is  pleasant,  but  sweet  and  much 

Too  subtle. 

The  huge  blistering  bonfire  of  my  brain 

Is  always  with  me, 

Not  so  kind,  not  so  sweet,  not  so  subtle, 

Bright  as  a  beacon. 

I  can  see  it 

Alwavs  with  me. 

J 

It  will  stay 

(Not  really  living  of  course  — 

Not  the  way  your  eyes  live. ) 

I  cannot  pay  yearning  for  yearning, 

Sparkle  for  sparkle. 

My  eyes  have  a  coldness 

Born  within  them,  unthawable 

Unless  the  mind  behind  them  freezes. 
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THE  OLD   MAN 


Brick  Bkcknkr 


"The  Old  Man"  is  the  second 
contribution  bu  Bruce  to  the  magazine. 
He  capitalized  on  his  work  experience 
in  the  west  during  a  summer  and 
created  the  story  as  part  of  an  English 
assignment. 

A  dusty  pick-up  truck  came  to  a 
halt  outside  the  log  corral,  and  a 
spry  old  man  jumped  out.  He  wore 
a  dingy  denim  shirt  and  tight-fitting 
Levi's  with  a  wide  belt  and  a  gaudy 
buckle.  Atop  his  head  was  a  yellowed 
straw  stetson,  frayed  at  the  edges  and 
banded  by  a  stain  of  sweat.  He  had 
a  ruddy  complexion,  and  his  eyes 
were  set  deep  in  a  craggy  face.  He 
was  of  average  height  and  lean  build. 
Despite  his  obvious  age,  he  still 
seemed  to  move  with  the  easy  grace 
of  youth.  His  hands  were  large  and 
also  appeared  to  retain  some  of  the 
strength  and  dexterity  of  earlier  days. 
The  skin  on  them  was  wrinkled,  and 
the  hair  was  barely  noticeable  against 
its  tanned  background.  The  veins 
stood  up  darkly  over  the  ridges  of 
tendons  which  disappeared  into  large 
knuckles. 

Jim,  the  rancher's  son,  appeared 
from  the  back  of  the  corral.  "Howdy, 
Mr.  Jenkins.'' 

"How  are  ya,  Jim?  Figgered  I  could 
be  of  help  here." 

"I'm  fine.  Dad  and  the  rest  could 
probably  stand  a  little.  C'mon  over 
and  talk  to  them."  With  that  the  boy 
ambled  over  to  the  corral.  There  were 
three  men  inside  trying  to  rope  some 
cattle,  and  a  frightened  calf  was 
trying  to  frantically  avoid  a  tangle 
or  lariats. 

Jim's  father,  Sam,  turned  abruptly 


Illustrated  by  Dan  Bauserman 

and  barked,  "Hurry  up  and  shut  that 
gate  fore  this  heifer  gets  out."  He 
scowled  at  the  old  man  with  obvious 
scorn  as  Jim  slammed  the  gate. 

A  quick  snap  of  the  rope  caught 
one  of  the  heifer's  hoofs.  Pulling 
with  all  his  might,  Sam  held  the  rope 
and  wrapped  the  end  of  it  around  a 
post  in  the  center  of  the  corral.  The 
other  two  men,  Bob  and  Jeb,  tackled 
the  calf  and  threw  it  on  its  side.  Jeb 
deftly  hog-tied  the  hind  legs  of  the 
animal  while  Bob  held  the  front  legs. 
At  first  the  calf  cried  out  in  protest 
but  soon  became  content  with  an  occa- 
sional moan.  The  old  man,  propped 
against  a  side  of  the  corral,  snook 
his  head  in  disapproval.  "Never  did 
things  like  that  in  my  day.  We  jes" 
roped,  an'  tied,  an'  branded  em  by 
ourselves." 

"Well,  Grandpa,"  said  Bob, 
"things  have  changed  since  your  day. 
This  way  is  faster  and  better."  The 
other  men  paid  no  attention  to  the 
old  man  and  proceeded  with  their 
work.  Jim  brought  the  hot  iron.  The 
tip  glowed  red  from  the  heat  of  the 
gas  Durner;  farther  up  the  shaft  was 
a  sinister  purplish  color.  Sam  applied 
the  hot  iron  to  the  flank  of  the  heifer. 
She  groaned  loudly;  and  her  grayish 
tongue  hung  out  and  lashed  at  the 
mixture  of  dirt  and  manure,  getting 
covered  with  it.  The  calf's  hair  burned 
with  a  great  deal  of  smoke,  filling 
the  air  with  a  combination  of  burnt 
manure  and  singed  hair  smell.  It  was 
nauseating.  When  the  hair  and  flesh 
stopped  burning,  the  brander  called 
for  another  iron.  The  old  man  stirred 
and  took  another  one  from  the  stove. 

He  handed  it  to  Sam.  "Never  used 
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gas  stoves   when   I   was   your   age.'' 

"Yea,  but  it  took  one  man  just 
to  tend  a  fire;  and  we  don't  have 
one  to  spare.  Gas  gets  the  irons  hotter 
anyway."  The  hair  started  sizzling 
once  more.  Slowly  the  form  of  the 
brand  took  shape— The  X  bar  R. 

The  old  man  watched  intently  as 
the  process  continued  and  then 
boasted,  "Had  the  best  time  of  my 
life  when  I  was  with  the  old  Lazy  K. 
Could  rope  better  and  brand  faster 
than  any  outfit  in  the  country,  and 
we  could  also  outride  em.  We  had 
the  best  danged  horses  there  were.'' 

The  brand  was  almost  finished; 
one  more  iron  would  do  it.  The  old 
man  brought  that  one  and  then  placed 
the  other  oack  in  the  fire. 

"O.K.  Turn  her  loose."  The  calf 
scrambled  to  her  feet  and  stared  blank- 
ly, looking  for  the  way  out.  Bob 
opened  the  gate,  and  tne  calf  fled 
hastily  outside. 

Sam  turned  to  Jenkins,  and  a  smile 
flashed  across  his  face.  "All  right, 
old  man,  here's  your  chance.  Go  get 
the  next  one  your  way."  Jenkins 
stroked  his  chin  and  thought  for  a 
moment. 

Jeb  edged  closer  and  taunted  him. 
"C'mon,  Jenkins;  let's  see  what  ya 
kin  do." 

"Yea,  let's  see  ya  do  it,"  said  Bob. 

The  old  man  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. "I'd  be  glad  to.  I'll  show  you 
how  a  man  does  this  job." 

He  grinned  confidently  while  tak- 
ing the  rope  from  Bob's  outstretched 
hand.  The  lariat  moved  gracefully  as 
the  old  man  got  the  feel  of  it.  The 
rope  snapped  and  then  struck  like  an 
angry  rattler.  He  missed.  Jenkins  tried 
again  and  had  the  same  result.  For 
the  third  time  the  rope  lashed  out, 
and  this  time  the  whistling  loop  set- 
tled easily  around  a  calf's  neck.  Sens- 
ing the  cord,  the  calf  leaped  into  the 


air  and  threw  his  weight  against  it. 
Dirt  flew,  and  the  rope  cracked.  The 
old  man  was  nearly  yanked  off  his 
feet  as  the  shock  hit  him,  but  he  held 


on. 


The  calf  charged  around  the  corral 
with  the  old  man  being  dragged  un- 
willingly behind;  together  they  threw 
up  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  old  man  had 
to  think  fast.  He  was  not  stronger 
than  the  animal,  but  he  had  figured 
on  being  smarter.  While  running  after 
the  calf,  Jenkins  tried  to  run  closer 
to  the  post;  and  on  the  next  pass  he 
wrapped  the  rope  part  way  around  it. 
For  an  instant  they  were  both  mo- 
tionless, each  pulling  equally;  how- 
ever, the  calf  prevailed.  Tne  rope 
whipped  the  man  around  and  threw 
him  violently  against  the  wall.  Jen- 
kins reeled  and  staggered  under  the 
blow  but  held  on.  The  calf  resumed 
his  mad  dash  around  the  corral  with 
the  man  being  pulled  behind,  and  the 
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others  watched  dispassionately  as  Jen- 
kins was  thrown  around  the  ring. 
Nevertheless,  the  old  man  wasn  t 
ready  to  quit;  he  tried  again  to  stop 
the  animal  with  the  post.  He  raced 
around  the  post  twice.  This  time  he 
was  successful. 

He  stopped  there  for  a  moment, 
catching  liis  breath.  His  shirt  was 
wet  with  sweat,  and  beads  of  it  glis- 
tened on  his  forehead.  His  mouth 
hung  open,  and  the  heaving  lungs 
gulped  for  air.  With  one  eye  on  the 
animal  he  tied  the  rope  securely 
around  the  post.  Then  Jenkins  slowly- 
walked  over  to  the  calf.  However,  it 
was  not  about  to  be  taken  this  easily 
and  charged  around  the  post  with  the 
man  unable  to  keep  up.  The  old  man 
changed  directions;  the  calf  changed 
directions.  The  men  on  the  side  were 
seized  with  uncontrollable  fits  of 
laughter,  and  presently  all  were  red 
in  trie  face.  Jenkins  stopped  to  catch 
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his  breath  and  glowered  at  the  young- 
er men's  disrespect,  but  they  still 
continued  laughing. 

While  the  old  man  rested, 
he  thought  of  a  new  plan  of  attack. 
Wrapping  both  hands  around  the  rope, 
the  man  advanced  cautiously  toward 
the  calf,  hand  over  hand.  Upon  ar- 
riving at  the  end,  he  grabbed  the 
animal's  tail.  In  this  position  he  tried 
to  flip  it.  He  heaved  mightily  and 
caused  the  calf  to  roll  on  its  side. 
The  old  man,  who  had  been  pushing 
against  the  calf,  also  rolled  with  it. 
Finding  himself  on  top  of  the  an- 
imal's belly,  the  man  tried  to  tie 
him;  but  his  arms  were  pinned  under- 
neath the  calf.  The  calf  was  now 
kicking  his  captor  in  self  defense; 
and  Jenkins  was,  at  the  same  time, 
trying  to  free  his  arms  from  its  weight. 
Another  outbreak  of  laughter  came 
from  the  men  who  were  watching. 
The  old  man  struggled  desperately  to 
free  himself.  Finally,  after  a  great 
effort,  his  arms  came  free.  Painfully, 
he  arose  with  his  face  bloody  and 
battered,  his  shirt  torn,  and  his  jeans 
ripped. 

'Had  enough,  old  man?'' 

"No,  I'll  get  the  best  of  him  yet." 
His  voice  did  not  lack  resolution, 
but  his  body  was  tired.  No  longer 
was  it  the  obedient  servant  that  it 
had  been;  it  was  now  old  and  worn. 
Furthermore,  the  struggle  had  con- 
siderably diminished  Jenkins'  energy. 

The  old  man  walked  painfully  over 
to  the  post  and  grabbed  hold  of  the 
rope.  He  began  to  work  his  wax  out 
as  he  had  done  before  — inch  by  tor- 
turous inch.  He  again  grabbed  the 
calf  and  attempted  to  flip  it,  and 
again  the  calf  rolled  over.  The  young 
bull  calf  was  even  more  enraged  this 
time,  and  it  kicked  savagely  at  the 
man's  exposed  bell)  and  head.  This 
time,   Jenkins'    hands   were   free.   He 
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tried  to  tie  the  back  legs  with  one 
hand  while  holding  the  front  ones 
with  the  other.  This  was  as  he  had 
done  in  years  past,  but  for  some  rea- 
son it  didn't  work  as  before.  The 
strength  was  missing;  the  muscle 
couldn't  match  the  will.  Still  fighting, 
the  man  tried  in  vain  to  tie  the 
squirming  animal  but  received  only 
kicks.  The  effort  was  beginning  to 
tell  in  other  ways.  The  veins  bulged 
on  the  red  face.  The  old  man  found 
breathing  harder,  and  his  heart  raced. 
Suddenly,  one  of  the  kicks  struck  the 
old  mans  head.  It  jerked  violently 
under  the  impact,  and  he  went  limp. 
The  will  was  gone,  and  the  body 
quit.  Jenkins  lay  sprawled  out  in  the 
dirt;  the  now-free  calf  stood  quietly 
by. 

The  three  men  and  the  boy  rushed 
to  see  if  Jenkins  was  seriously  hurt. 
Sam  lifted  his  head.  The  eyes  opened, 


and  a  weak  smile  showed  on  the 
bruised  face.  He  got  up  slowly  as  if 
to  see  that  all  of  his  bones  were  in 
their  proper  places.  Clutching  his 
hat,  he  stammered,  "Guess  I'm  get- 
tin'  too  old  for  this."  No  one  said 
anything.  Slowly,  Jenkins  shuffled 
back  to  the  dusty  truck. 


An  Epic  Fantasy 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

of  the  adventure  are  the  reasons  for 
reading  the  books. 

The  trilogy  becomes  dull  in  some 
places,  a  result  of  inaction  on  the 
Dart  of  the  characters;  and  there  is  a 
ong  anti-climax  in  the  last  part  of 
The  Return  of  the  King  which  seems 
superfluous.  However,  Tolkien  inserts 
numerous  poems,  descriptions,  fasci- 
nating words,  and  intriguing  charac- 
ters   (such    as    the   Ents  — a   type   of 
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tree-people)  which  keep  the  reader's 
interest  alive  when  there  is  no  par- 
ticular action.  It  is  an  enjoyable  work 
but  hardly  important  enough  to  merit 
a  Cult.  Unfortunately,  some  people 
attempt  to  read  too  much  into  the 
books.  They  are  to  be  enjoyed  and 
not  exploited.  The  Lord  of  the  Rings 
is  the  type  of  work  to  be  read  when 
there  is  lots  of  time  available  and  no 
real  desire  to  receive  a  philosophy  of 
life.  The  story  is  not  impaired,  how- 
ever, if  a  aeeper  meaning  is  read 
into  it. 


A  Short  Walk  Home 

(Continued from  Page  12) 
windows  of  scattered  houses  punched 
holes  in  the  blanket  of  darkness. 

He  was  almost  out  of  sjght,  almost 
to  the  old  tracks,  when  Wilma  and  I 
heard  it.  He  didn't  seem  to  hear  the 
train  approaching  around  the  bend, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  light 


through  the  trees.  Wilma  gasped  when 
Bob  didn't  stop  walking.  She  started 
running  down  the  road,  and  I  chased 
behind  her. 

He  was  about  to  step  across  the 
tracks  as  the  freight  train  hit  the 
turn.  A  blinding  white  light  poured 
over  him,  and  we  could  see  his  figure 
for  only  an  instant.  A  whistle  scream 
came,  but  it  was  too  late. 

All  the  Lonely  Phobias  of  the  Road 

(Continued  from  Page  21  I 
opened  the  sliding  door  in  back;  and 
Taylor   drove  the  T-bird   across   the 
virgin  snow  to  fill  it  up. 

An  hour  later  he  was  south  of  Den- 
ver on  Route  65,  roaring  down  the 
ice-slicked  roads  like  a  bobsled  out  of 
hell.  The  sky  had  cleared  now.  A 
cresent  moon  and  a  million  stars 
revealed  themselves  in  the  heavens. 
They  cast  a  cool,  sleepy  glow  over 
the  snowfields;  and  it  made  Taylor 
sad.  A  little  child  in  him  had  wanted 
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it  to  snow  again.  It  had  wanted  it  to 
snow  and  snow,  snow  until  it  covered 
up  the  church  steeples,  the  water 
towers,  and  the  mountains,  snow  for- 
ever until  he  could  discover  who  he 
was  and  what  life  was  about. 

Route  65  wound  its  way  like  a  deer 
path  as  if  on  a  search  of  its  own,  up 
through  some  of  the  foothills.  It  paral- 
leled the  mountain  range,  heading 
southward.  The  radio  was  on  and 
tuned  to  a  country  and  western  music 
station;  it  was  playing  "Together 
Again"— a  lonely,  cup-of -coffee  and 
jukebox-blues  type  of  song.  It  was 
depressing  and  yet  beautiful. 

Down  the  road,  Taylor  could  make 
out  the  huddled  figure  of  a  man 
hitch-hiking.  Maybe  it  was  the  wise 
and  kindly-bearded  old  mountain  man 
coming  out  of  the  Rockies  with  his 
message  of  meaning.  He'd  be  carrying 
an  aspen  staff,  and  his  tunic  would 
be  white  as  the  snow.  He'd  know 
everything;  and  he'd  say,  "Well,  son, 
we've  been  studying  your  case  and 
have  decided  to  let  you  in  on  it." 
Western  roads  were  full  of  those 
strange  philosophers  at  night,  but  this 
man  didn't  seem  to  be  one  of  them. 

Taylor  slowed  down  and  stopped  to 
pick  him  up.  The  man  hopped  orisklv 
into  the  car,  and  Taylor  started  off 
again.  He  noticed  that  the  man  was 
actually  only  a  boy,  not  much  younger 
than  himself.  He  was  smiling,  but  his 
face  had  an  Emmet  Kelly  pliability 
to  it  and  a  sadness  that  was  way  be- 
yond his  age. 

"...  And  when  the  final  day  does 
come,  there's  going  to  be  some  wailing 
and  a  gnashing  of  teeth;  I'll  tell  you 
that,"  Taylor  found  himself  saying. 
"The  people  are  gonna  be  plenty 
repentful  then,  but  it's  gonna  be  too 
late.  They  gonna  be  in  that  perditional 
pit,  and  there  won't  be  no  mercy 
for  them  neither.  They're  going  to  be 
screaming,  and  their  souls  are  going 
to  be  burning,  and  ..." 
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Childhood  Revisited 

(Continued  from  Page  34) 
only  15  years  ojd.    Don't   rush   him 
into  something  rash." 

"Well,  you  didn't  have  to  climb 
those  back  steps.  The  wood  was  so 
rotten  that  I  was  afraid  to  breathe." 

"I  noticed." 

"Well  I  didn't  see  you  climb  them." 

"Old  age  has  some  privileges." 

"Twenty-one  is  old  age?" 

"Relatively." 

"Mother  shouldn't  have  told  Aunt 
Alice  that  we  were  coming.  She  prob- 
ably cleaned  the  house  for  the  first 
time  in  months,  and  now  we're  not 
there  to  enjoy  it." 

"Everytime  I  drop  in  from  school 
on  a  holiday  or  something,  she'll 
say,  'Oh,  you  should  have  told  me 
you  were  coming.  I  would've  cleaned 
up.'  However,  you  can  tell  she's  just 
as  glad  you  didn't  tell  her  so  that 
she  isn't  obligated  to  unearth  the 
various  archeological  strata  of  the 
living  room. 

"Where  else  could  you  have  a 
milking  machine  but  in  your  living 
room? 

"Oh  well,  David  looked  charming 
as  usual.  Heh,  with  that  greasy  hair 
and  pot  belly,  he'll  look  just  like 
his  father." 

The  farmhouse  was  further  down 
the  road.  I  had  walked  the  way 
many  times  taking  the  cows  back  to 
the  barn  through  the  poison  ivy.  The 
house  seemed  to  be  sagging  as  we 
approached. 

'It  looks  like  something  out  of  a 
Faulkner  novel  — all  the  decay." 

"Hmm  .  .  ." 

"I  didn't  realize  it  had  passed  into 
this  stage  of  utter  ruin." 

"Uh-huh." 

"Why  can't  something  be  done?" 

"This  is  Westford,  kicl.  Time  stands 
still  here.  They  don't  want  to  change 
anything.  They  think  change  is  bad. 
Sometimes  I  think  they  can  t  change. 
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Raymond  and  Alice  are  quiet  in  their 
little  slum  .  .  .  They're  out  of  Faulkner 
novels  too." 

"They're  too  indolent  and  com- 
placent to  get  the  estate  settled  so 
that  this  can  become  property  of  some- 
one in  the  family.  It  would've  been 
easier  if  Aunt  Florence  had  made  a 
will,  but  that's  too  simple." 

"Yeah,  you're  right.  If  someone  had 
some  financial  interest  in  the  place, 
it  wouldn't  be  this  decayed  — broken 
latches,  rickety  shutters.' 

"Let's  go,  Ann." 

"South  Hadley,  here  we  come.  The 
campus  has  really  changed  since  you 
saw  it  last.  It  has  several  new  build- 
ings." 

"At  least  they  didn't  ruin  the  land. 
Uncle  Raymond  couldn't  ruin  that 
even  if  he  tried.  It's  still  beautiful." 

"C'mon.  Snap  out  of  it." 

The  seat  belt  snapped  when  put 
in  place,  and  the  ola  motor  roared 
as  it  was  revved. 

"We  can  make  it   to  the  campus 


within  two  hours  if  we  take  the  new 
superduper  highway." 

"Yean." 

I  didn't  even  notice  as  we  passed 
Polly's  again.  Our  green  car  snaked 
around  the  curves  of  the  cloverleaf 
and  headed  southwest.  I  concentrated 
on  the  dusk  and  the  thought  that 
I'd  be  back  to  civilization  in  two 
hours. 

Girls'  State 

(Continued  from  Page  37) 
Finally,  at  the  special  graduation 
exercises  on  the  last  day,  the  Model 
City  was  announced,  and  its  members 
cheered  vigorously.  When  it  was  time 
to  leave,  nearly  every  girl  realized 
that  the  character-molding  of  the  week 
had  been  amazing  and  that  the  friend- 
ships that  had  been  made  were  strong 
and  meaningful.  When  we  had  first 
arrived  at  Girls'  State,  our  counselor 
had  told  us  that  the  week  would  be 
something  we  would  never  forget.  She 
was  right. 
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Joe  Tucker 


DEAR  SYLVIA 

Illustrated  by  R.  B.  Snider 
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Changing  his  style  from  his  previ- 
ous short  story,  Joe  has  written  the 
more  personal  "Dear  Sylvia."  Most  of 
the  setting  and  some  of  the  incidents 
described  are  drawn  from  Joe  s  child- 
hood experience  on  his  grandfather  s 
farm  in  Madison,  Virginia.  The  story, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter,  reflects  the 
writer  s  feelings  about  life.  Joe  will 
join  the  Marine  Corps  and  will  begin 
basic  training  at  Parris  Island. 

Dear  Sylvia, 

I  HAVE  NEVER  learned  your 
name.  I  am  calling  you  Sylvia 
because  it  is  the  Latin  word  for  forest; 
and  the  last  I  ever  saw  you,  you  were 
disappearing  down  a  dimly  lit  foot- 
path into  the  forest  behind  that  coun- 
try store.  I  don't  think  you  saw  me 
because  the  gas  pumps  and  a  clump 
of  forsythia  bushes  obscured  the  way. 
I  was  standing,  hitchhiking,  out  on  the 
road  by  the  little  green  and  white 
sign  that  read  "Brunswick,  Georgia, 
14  miles."  I  had  been  into  that  store 
a  moment  before  and  had  purchased  a 
big  Winesap  apple.  If  perchance  you 
did  see  me  but  don't  remember,  I 
was  the  boy  stationed  out  by  his 
knapsack  on  the  roadside,  nibbling  on 
a  core. 

.Let  us  not  say  that  love  strikes  at 
first  sight.  Let  us  merely  say  that 
lightning  struck  with  the  first  of 
night  and  thunder  rumbled  like  tin 
barn  roofs  in  the  distance.  It  was  late 
evening  and  early  in  the  summer.  A 
storm  was  blowing  up  in  the  East.  I 
remember  how  a  moist  honeysuckle 
fragrance  rode  the  storm-gathering 
air  with    the   songs   of    crickets    and 


cicadas.  As  stealthily  and  surely  as  a 
summer  day  turns  into  summer  night, 
the  butterflies  had  given  way  to  the 
moth  gods;  and  frogs  and  peepers  had 
begun  their  deafening  raucous  in  a 
tar  swamp. 

It  was  through  all  that,  as  I  stood 
on  the  deserted  roadside,  that  I  first 
heard  your  footsteps — a  faint  scraping 
noise  on  the  gravel  somewhere  be- 
hind me.  I  turned,  and  you  were  just 
rounding  the  corner  of  the  store. 
Mutably  and  audibly,  you  gained  the 
scuffled  puppet  sound  of  the  porch. 
The  light  permeated  onto  you  through 
the  screen  of  the  window  and  door 
and  revealed  you  as  a  girl  of  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen.  It  sprayed  a 
warm,  chestnut  sheen  over  your 
shoulder  length  hair  and  gave  a  quick 
twinkle  to  your  eyes.  I  watched,  awe- 
struck, as  you  entered  the  building, 
opening  the  screen  door  and  letting  it 
slam  behind  you  on  its  rusty  spring. 

You  were  in  that  store  an  eternity, 
or  so  it  seemed.  I  stood  there  with 
my  neck  craned,  trying  for  another 
glimpse  of  you  as  you  shopped  and 
neglecting  to  even  turn  or  raise  my 
thumb  to  a  car  that  passed.  You  were 
so  beautiful,  I  thought.  Everything 
then  was  beautiful;  and  all  the  beauty, 
peacefulness,  and  Tightness  of  that 
time  and  place  seemed  to  culminate 
in  your  face. 

I  resolved  myself  to  the  wait  by 
sitting  down  on  my  luggage,  picking 
up  bits  of  pebbles,  and  flicking  them 
at  the  cement  foundations  of  the 
gas  pumps.  A  bullbat  croaked  and 
swooped  through  the  treetops  nearby, 
zigzagging  like  a  bolt  of  horizonal 
lightning.    Thunder    roared     in     the 
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drum-echoing  distance  and  muffled 
the  last  hum  of  the  receding  car.  I 
felt  the  breeze  pick  up,  shift  course 
as  if  spooked,  and  then  die  down 
again.  I  had  caught  the  poignant 
and  cozy  little  scents  of  the  store — 
the  over-ripe  bananas,  the  bread,  and 
the  sausages  that  hung  from  the  wall. 
Inside,  the  proprietor  was  ringing  up 
your  goods  and  making  muted  con- 
versation. I  could  see  the  fly  fan 
slowly  revolving  from  the  ceiling  and 
the  shadow  it  twirled  on  the  bottom 
half  of  the  screen  door. 

Finally,  you  did  come  out.  The 
screen  door  opened  and  slammed 
again,  and  your  exit  could  be  heard 
on  the  wooden  porch.  The  crickets 
underneath  the  porch  grew  suddenly 
silent.  For  a  moment,  you  were  a 
shadow  form,  eclipsed  in  the  light 
through  the  door.  Then  the  proprietor 
switched  the  porch  light  on  for  your 
benefit  so  that  you  took  on  color  and 
depth.  I  remember  thinking  then  that 
no  prettier  picture  was  ever  framed 
between  two  gas  pumps. 

You  were  wearing  an  old  home- 
stitched  skirt  and  what  was  probably 
your  Daddy's  or  your  brother's  shirt 
because  it  was  way  too  large.  As  you 
stepped  down  off  the  porch,  I  noticed 
how  small,  doe-like,  and  feminine 
your  feet  were  and  how  your  ankles 
tapered  down  like  a  thoroughbred 
horse's  into  those  patent  leather 
boots.  There  was  a  ripe  lankiness  to 
your  build  and  an  almost  elfish  spring 
to  your  gait.  You  seemed  more  like 
a  vision  than  a  girl — a  woodsprite, 
maybe,  or  a  smiling  vixen. 

When  you  reached  the  outer  fringes 
of  the  porch  light,  you  paused,  as 
if  to  rearrange  the  weight  of  your 
groceries.  Instead,  you  merely  looked 
up  into  the  sky.  Thunderheads  were 
slowly  marching  out  of  the  East  like 
a  herd  of  bathing   elephants,   trum- 


peting like  big  grey  Gabriels  to  the 
coming  of  the  rain.  I  would  have 
given  the  world  to  have  known  what 
was  going  through  your  mind.  I 
watched  you  inhale  deeply  of  the 
warm  green  Georgia  night  and  the 
wild,  humid  excitement  of  the  im- 
pending storm.  I  saw  you  smile  and 
heard  you  sigh,  and  I  heard  the 
crinkle  of  your  package  as  you 
turned  to  go.  You  hurried  now  to  beat 
the  storm.  Unconsciously,  I  stood  up 
to  watch  you  leave.  Soon,  it  was  as 
though  you  had  vaporized  into  the 
lush  oak  forest — into  the  sweet  drapes 
of  the  honeysuckle  and  the  dark 
canopies  of  Spanish  moss. 

I  had  an  almost  uncontrollable 
urge  to  run  and  catch  you.  I  wanted 
to  find  you  somewhere,  deep  in  the 
forest;  to  whirl  you  around  by  the 
shoulder;  and  kiss  you  on  the  cheek. 
Now  I  realize  it  sounds  strange;  but 
I  felt  like  I  had  a  story  inside  me, 
and  I  wanted  to  tell  it  to  you.  It  was 
a  story  inspired  spontaneously  by  love 
and  so  compressed  by  loneliness  that 
it  was  nearly  exploding  through  my 
heart  and  head.  It  was  a  child-like 
story.  Listen,  and  I'll  tell  it  to  you 
now. 

"Once,  when  I  was  very  small,  I 
stole  my  grandfather  s  gun  at  dusk, 
went  out  into  the  woods,  and  shot  a 
blue  jay.  I  built  a  fire  out  of  gnome- 
moss  and  dead  leaves,  down  by  a 
little  creek.  I  picked  and  cleaned 
the  bluejay  and  cooked  and  ate  him. 
Afterwards,  I  can  remember  kicking 
out  the  fire  and  licking  my  lips  and 
looking  up  at  a  full  moon  through 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  When  I 
told  my  grandmother  about  it,  she 
cried  and  said  I  had  the  devil  in  me. 

But  the  devil  wasn't  really  in  me. 
He  was  where  he  always  was — deep 
down  in  the  firy  gullet  of  the  pot- 
bellied stove   in    our    sitting    room. 
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/  heard  and  saw  him  there  later  that 
night  as  I  was  sneaking  hack  out  of 
the  house.  I  know  it  sounds  odd;  hut 
I  remember  it  all  so  clearly  that,  I 
think,  if  I  were  to  close  my  eyes  real 
tight,  right  at  this  moment,  now 
would  he  then  again.  I  would  he 
lying  in  bed  with  my  cowboy  boots 
on  under  the  covers,  listening  and 
waiting  for  the  separate  and  distinct 
snores  of  my  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother in  the  next  room.  The  moon- 
light would  be  pouring  through  the 
cool  nervous  window,  drowning  all 
the  stuffed  toys  on  the  floor;  and  I 
would  lie  there  just  like  a  little  bear, 
stuffed  with  nocturnal  energy,  drown- 
ing with  excitement,  and  not  able  to 
sleep  for  the  whole  wide-eyed  world. 

Then,  down  the  rickety  staircase, 
my  boots  and  the  steps,  would  have 
a  squeaking  contest;  and  the  cartoon 
mice  in  the  hallway  would  cheer.  The 
old  house  seemed  to  breathe  restlessly 
in  his  sleep.  My  heart  skipped  a  beat 
and  the  last  stairstep  in  fear  of  waking 
them.  It  was  then  and  from  there 
that  I  first  saw  Satan.  I  was  standing 
in  the  downstairs  hallway  when  I 
looked  into  the  sitting  room  and  saw 
him.  lie  was  peeping  up  from  under 
a  hotplate  on  the  stove.  The  flame  of 
him  blushed  bright  red  like  an  ogre's 
tongue,  and  he  was  humming  and 
crackling  and  merrily  licking  up  the 
walls  of  the  dark  room.  He  grinned 
and  winked  at  me,  and  I  grinned  and 
winked  back  at  him  and  ran  out  the 
front  door.  Outside,  under  the  star- 
glow  and  the  magic  oj  the  sky,  little 
calf  horns  sprouted  above  my  ears; 
and  1  trotted  out  across  the  pasture 
to  butt  heads  with  the  rams. 

My  skull  was  ringing  louder  than 
the  bell  at  our  church,  and  the  wind 
in  my  ears  whistled  louder  than  the 
whistle  of  a  train.  I  could  even  hear 
a  train  far  off  in  the  distance,  in   the 


night,  across  my  grandfather's  farm. 
It  was  the  very  same  train  that  had 
killed  my  great-grandfather — the 
very  same  great-grandfather  who 
once  killed  a  whippoorwill  with  his 
cane.  Now  it  was  coming,  coming 
after  me,  and  screaming  like  the 
ghost  of  a    thousand   whippoorwills. 

Needless  to  say,  I  scampered  hack 
to  the  house  like  a  grounded  Peter 
Pan  and  made  it  up  to  my  room.  I  lay 
there  puffing  and  panting,  as  if  from 
a  nightmare,  with  all  the  covers 
kicked  off  my  bed.  Then  I  knew  it  had 
been  a  dream.  I  wondered  if  it  wasn't 
all  a  dream  or  a  dream  within  a 
dream,  like  the  peels  of  an  infinite 
onion.  Looking  up  at  the  ceiling,  I 
saw  a  whole  parade  of  bright  colors 
and  things  like  striped  balls  and 
candy  canes,  polkadots,  clowns,  and 
oranges.  From  there,  I  sank  back  into 
genesis  and  vague  memories  of  the 
sage  grass  and  watched  all  my  visions 
turn  back  into  stars  as  I  fell  asleep. 

On  that  next  morning  it  was  sum- 
mer, and  I  was  the  first  up  and  the 
first  to  see  the  rabbit  cloaked  with 
dew  in  the  clover-patched  backyard. 
I  watched  him  until  he  wiggled  his 
nose  and  disappeared;  and  after 
breakfast,  the  muffin  man  of  morning 
would  tun]  to  homemade  ice  cream  at 
noon.  He  would  melt  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  I'd  go  outside  and  lie  for 
hours,  watching  the  red  ants  and  the 
black  ants  fighting  over  him.  In  the 
evening  I  would  catch  lightning  bugs 
and  put  them  in  jars  until  they  died, 
and  then  I'd  feel  very  sad.  It  was  the 
same  sadness  I'd  feel  on  Sundays 
after  church  when,  no  matter  how 
sunny  it  was  outside  or  how  happy 
the  sparrows  were.  Id  always  feel 
gray  as  a  flannel  suit  and  dank  with 
the  passage  of  time.  It  was  like 
drowning  into   a   shaded   eolorwheel 
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and  being  whirled  down  some  sub- 
terranean river. 

Id  be  out  in  the  yard  with  my 
grandmother,  and  Id  point  to  a 
maple  or  a  hickory  tree  and  say 
"Nanny,  who  made  that?"  Shed  say 
"God."  Id  point  to  the  grass  and 
ask  her  who  made  that,  and  shed 
say  "God.  I  pointed  to  robins,  mail- 
boxes, and  to  everything  I  could  see, 
including  the  sky  and  myself,  and 
asked  her  the  same  question.  I  re- 
ceived the  same  answer.  Then  I  tried 
to  point  at  empty  space  and  ask  her 
who  made  that,  but  she  didn't  know 
what  I  meant.  It  was  so  frustrating 
that  tears  would  come  to  my  eyes. 
I  was  trying  to  envision  what  was  in 
the  place  of  empty  space  before  God 
created  it.  The  only  thing  I  could 
conjecture  was  a  universal  void  of 
solid  wood  and  God  in  the  middle,  in 
a  little  hollow  place,  chopping  away 
with  an  axe  to  make  it  bigger. 

That  night,  when  I  was  taking  a 
bath,  I  got  shampoo  in  my  eyes. 
Suddenly,  the  sounding  of  His  axe 
became  the  pounding  of  my  heart; 
and  I  knew  that,  at  that  very  moment, 
God  was  standing  right  behind  me. 
But  when  I  wiped  the  soap  from  my 
eyes  and  looked  around,  He  was 
gone.  He  had  disappeared.  I  called 
for  Him  to  come  back,  but  He  didn't. 
Then  my  grandmother  came  in  and 
dried  me  with  a  big  rough  towel.  I 
closed  my  eyes,  and  the  towel  seemed 
to  turn  into  my  great-grandfathers 
beard;  and  I  was  sitting  in  his  lap 
again.  He  was  a  good  old  man. 

He  used  to  sit  in  his  rocking  chair 
on  the  porch,  with  his  long  white 
beard  and  a  wren  house  hanging 
from  it,  and  laugh  and  laugh  and 
laugh  when  Td  throw  a  bucket  of 
water  on  the  dog.  He'd  pound  his 
cane  on  the  floor  in  pure  ecstasy  and 
call  for    my    great-grandmother    to 


give  me  a  ho-cake  to  do  it  again  or 
to  climb  up  the  ancient  black  walnut 
tree  that  buggy  whipped  the  sky. 
Id  sit  on  its  highest  limb  for  hours 
and  tease  a  possum. 

One  day,  my  great-grandfather  sat 
me  up  on  his  stork-shanked  old  Civil 
War  knee  and  bid  me  sing  for  him. 
He  wanted  to  hear  a  tune  called 
"Pretty  Little  Pink."  But  I  told  him 
I  didn't  want  to  sing  then;  and 
suddenly,  his  face  grew  very  angry. 
He  gritted  the  enormous  jimmey-jaw 
of  his  withered,  wrinkled  face;  and 
his  high  blood  pressure  rose  until  he 
looked  like  a  red  Skull.  His  beard 
wrapped  itself  around  my  neck  like  a 
boa  constrictor.  He  grabbed  me  and 
tied  me  up  to  an  old  wagon  wheel. 
Then  he  rubbed  cow  dung  on  the 
rope  knot  so  I  wouldn't  untie  it  with 
my  teeth  and  rolled  me  over  the  hill 
behind  the  house.  I  was  rolling  like  a 
fated  coin,  and  my  head  spun  in  the 
dervish  of  a  thousand  images." 

Sylvia,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
that,  just  as  you  are  an  unbelievably 
pretty  and  peach  cheeked,  simple 
country  girl,  this  letter  and  this  story 
are  me.  I  have  rolled  the  country 
miles  of  life  a  short  time  now,  won- 
dering what  happened  and  where  my 
childhood  went.  My  brain  and  five 
senses  are  already  tired  and  dizzy. 
Time  in  its  hoopsnake  tumbling 
seems  to  be  taking  me  somewhere — 
to  oblivion,  I  suspect.  I  know  I'll  be  a 
loner  and  a  wanderer  all  my  life.  But 
I  just  wanted  you  to  know  that  once, 
on  a  Georgian  summer  night,  on  a 
Georgia  back  road,  I  saw  you  .  .  .  and 
I  loved  vou. 
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Illustrated  by  Virginia  Davis 


Ever  since  the  pre-Zin;  child 

with  the  crushed  skull 

in  Olduvai, 

in  the  very  dawn 

cold  and  passionate. 

So  many,  so  many,  I  had  not  thought      so  many. 

By  the  charnel  waters  of  the  Ganges:     death  s-head  famine,  vultures. 

On  the  shoreless  seas:      flashing  cannon,  no  wind — one  left  lonely  to  the  waters 

Riding  pacific  winds,  kamikaze  pilots  flame-spinning  to  earth  and  sea. 

In  Watts:    riotfires,  dogs,  fire-hoses,  tear-gas — barrow-mounds. 

Every  twist-tangle  cross-course  life  disappears  underground; 
Returns  to  the  charged  caves  and  shadowed  rifts  where  it  began. 
In  the  cliffs  and  mountains  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable, 
What  canyons  guard  the  pushing,  pressing,  pounding  rush  of  what 

(just  now  )  was  a  life? 
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ASPECTS  OF  ROMANTIC  LOVE 

IN  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN 

SOCIETY:     AN   ESSAY 

John  Holst 


John's  essay  was  written  in  connec- 
tion with  an  Independent  Study  Pro- 
ject in  his  Intensified  Government 
Class.  He  used  the  personal  essay 
form  in  order  to  insert  his  own  ideas 
on  the  controversial  subject  of  Ameri- 
can love.  He  is,  like  most  young 
people,  rather  interested  in  the  topic. 
John  is  in  Advanced  Placement  Eng- 
lish and  is  an  officer  in  the  Spanish 
Honor  Society. 

LOVING  IS  fundamentally  a  per- 
1  sonal  experience — nobody  can 
know  it  fully  unless  he  knows  it  by 
and  for  himself.  This  is  a  subject  so 
deep  as  to  involve  the  strongest  lines 
of  force  in  American  society. 

If  one  wishes  to  gain  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  phenomenon  of  love,  it 
is  necessary  to  discard  from  the  start 
the  popular  idea  that  it  is  the  univer- 
sal sentiment.  This  is  more  apparent 
in  popular  song  lyrics  of  the  older 
generation,  presumably  because  they 
have  had  more  chance  to  find  love 
spreading  around  the  globe.  The 
legacy  of  love  poetry  also  stereo- 
types this  conception.  All  people  are 
not  capable  of  experiencing  romantic 
love;  indeed,  it  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Love  is  a  crea- 
tion of  man  rather  than  an  instinct, 
just  as  literature  is  a  creation  that  is 
passed  down  through  the  generations. 
It  has  been  said  that,  even  in  our 
cultural  heritage,  no  one  would  fall 
in  love  if  he  had  never  heard  of  love 
before.   The  primitive  cultures  have 


no  inkling  of  love,  and  its  develop- 
ment in  civilization  is  erratic.  Of  the 
two  major  Eastern  cradles  of  civiliza- 
tion, India  and  China,  romantic  love 
became  the  basis  of  marriage  selec- 
tion at  one  point  in  the  former  but 
never  appeared  in  the  later.  Hellenic 
Greece  knew  little  of  it,  and  only 
with  Plato's  A  Symposium  does  the 
idea  of  love  make  its  debut  into  the 
world  of  literature.  The  flourishing  of 
romantic  love  in  the  West  after  Plato 
is  effectually  the  outcome  of  the 
Platonic  ideal's  vulgarization  within 
a  heritage.  The  Greek  romantic  love 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  mod- 
ern, however,  for  theirs  was  in  a 
homosexual  context  quite  antithetical 
to  our  traditions. 

Thus  our  pattern  of  love  is  pri- 
marily Western  and  strongly  Anglo- 
Saxon — a  new  invention  in  sociologi- 
cal history.  Western  love  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  relationships,  for  it 
attempts  to  combine  the  purely  sex- 
ual, the  procreative,  the  romantic  and 
affectionate  into  one  love  ideal. 
Nevertheless,  the  Western  love  ideal 
is  gaining  influence  throughout  the 
world.  Women  want  emancipation  in 
all  kinds  of  cultures,  and  this  implies 
the  freedom  to  love  and  be  loved  in 
the  modern  way.  Modern  man  is  con- 
fronted with  this  problem. 

With  the  emergence  of  the  in- 
dustrial middle  class  early  in  the  19th 
Century,  a  standard  of  European  and 
American  mores  was  set  up,  involving 
a    Puritanical,    patriarchal,     home- 
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centered    romanticism.    The    same  There  is  other  evidence  tending  to 

changes   in    economics    that    brought  emphasize    the     romantic    love-mar- 

the  businessman   to  power   provided  riage   ideal   over   the   sexual    revolu- 

background  for  the  inception  of  an  tion's  influence  in  American  society, 

ultimately  triumphant  feminist  move-  Although   these   are   years   in    which 

ment.  Science  and  medicine  eventu-  family  life  is  progressively  losing  the 

ally  made  sex  a  legitimate  matter  of  hold  it  once  had  in  Victorian  times, 

study    as    the    age    of    Victorianism  the  young  arc  even  more  reach  to  get 

faded,    producing    the    studies    by  married.   The  median   age  has  gone 

Havelock     Ellis,     Kinsey,     and    the  down  from  twenty-six  for  men   and 

theories    of    Sigmund     Freud.     The  twenty-two   for    women    in    1890    to 

arrival  of  Freud's  ideas  occurred  at  a  twenty-two    and     nineteen     by    the 

time  of  sexual  reconstruction  follow-  1960s,  and  the  per  cent   of   popula- 

ing  the  successes  of  feminism.    Fur-  tion  over  fourteen   and   married    in- 

thermore.  World  War  I  had  perhaps  creased   from   fifty-four   per   cent    to 

left   an   atmosphere   of   cynicism    in-  over  seventy  per  cent. 
volving    the    collapse    of    Victorian 

morality  into  vacuum  and  the  reali-  II. 
zation  of  wasted  years.  "There's  a  right  one  for  me  some- 
By  the  1920s  the  shy  and  passive  where, "  says  the  American  unmarried; 
female  was  no  longer  the  ideal,  and  a  and,  indeed,  the  one-person  theory 
technical  revolution  in  the  ways  of  had  its  ultimate  source  in  Plato.  It 
love  became  possible.  It  rested  upon  seems  to  be  the  task  of  every  un- 
file new  custom  of  dating — parties,  married  to  search  until  the  one  is 
the  telephone,  and  the  automobile,  found.  Another  popular  conception 
The  impartial  statistics  of  Kinsey  and  is  that  the  person  falling  in  love  is 
his  predecessors  document  the  corre-  unsuspecting  and  in  the  grip  of  a 
sponding  trends  in  sexual  morality,  superior  force.  Beliefs  of  this  nature 
Yet  these  trends  are  not  toward  uni-  really  are  widespread;  and  part  of  the 
versal  commitment,  progressive  reason  is  that  they  are  a  required 
abandonment  to  romantic  love,  to  convention  in  the  media  of  romantic 
sex,  or  to  a  world  of  sensuality  that  fiction,  the  movies,  television,  and 
would  provide  the  historical  key  to  most  of  all  in  the  pulp  romance 
understanding  love  in  today's  Ameri-  magazines  so  popular  with  teenage 
can    society.    An    earlier    study    that  girls. 

Kinsey' s  recorded  that  fully  two-  Modern  love  is  to  some  sociologists 
thirds  of  those  girls  not  virgins  upon  founded  on  greed,  social  striving,  and 
marriage  had  gone  to  bed  only  with  sensuality.  Toothers,  it  is  an  aspect  of 
their  fiances.  Though  this  may  be  the  individualist  and  democratic 
"deliver\  on  commitment  to  pur-  American  society.  Naturally,  there  arc 
chase,  considering  the  preoccupa-  points  for  both  sides.  Boys  and  girls 
tion  with  marriage  in  American  play  at  light  love  from  a  subteen  age 
society,  it  is  more  an  indication  that  under  the  romantic  influence,  ail- 
American  women  think  sexual  ex-  pervasive  in  television  shows  and 
pression  is  legitimate  where  love  other  media  such  as  the  radio.  The) 
exists.  Unlike  some  European  mores,  strive  to  imitate  those  more  mature 
though,  the  love  must  imply  eventual  than  their  peer  group,  thus  coming 
marriage.  into  contact  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
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pressed  in  the  songs  on  the  radio  and 
the  "music  scene."  The  Plaijboij 
(et  al.)  influence  appears  earlier  and 
lasts  longer  in  a  typical  boy  while  a 
girls  claws  are  fire-tempered  by  the 
helpless,  one-way  love  she  is  media- 
induced  to  believe  she  feels  for  the 
teen-age  idol.  On  the  market  a  group 
of  pulp  magazines  and  T.V.  shows 
meet  this  need  too.  Thus,  boys  are 
learning  even  earlier  to  handle  a  line 
and  girls  to  play  the  coquette,  temp- 
tress, or  other  role.  "Crushes'  seem 
to  be  pre-arranged  when  this  stage  is 
reached;  however,  the  security  of 
going  steady  is  possibly  the  mani- 
festation of  a  deep  trouble  behind  this 
facade  of  modern  romantic  love. 

The  sexual  revolution  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  deromanticizing  woman  for 
men.  The  present-day  marriage  ideal 
is  still  distinctly  romantic,  judging 
from  the  primary  evidence  of  these 
same  pulp  magazines,  song  lyrics, 
and  shows.  The  American  seems  con- 
vinced that,  without  married  love,  his 
or  her  life  is  something  of  a  void. 
But  ours  is  primarily  a  love  society, 
is  it  not?  More  than  any  other  type  of 
society,  ours  conditions  us  from  birth 
to  score  ourselves  according  to  the 
amount  of  love  we  receive.  In  a  com- 
petitive society  success  is  identified 
with  personal  worth;  and,  as  we  are 
obsessed  with  the  principle  of  fairness 
perhaps  even  more  than  with  a  basic 
egotism,  personal  worth  and  personal 
success  are  felt  to  be  proportionate 
to  being  liked  and  loved  by  others. 
Merit  is  measured  by  popularity  and 
by  the  more  concentrated  form  of 
popularity  in  youthful  romantic  in- 
volvement. The  media  of  the  teen- 
ager play  an  important  part  in  the 
whole  scheme  by  adding  a  dimension 
of  assurance  beyond  his  friends — to 
have  the  more  remote  but  exciting, 
hot  management  of  the  disk  jockey 


to  constantly  back  him  up,  reassert 
the  reality  of  his  world  leads  on  the 
security  as  well  as  leading  on  through 
conformity.  Though  the  teen-ager 
does  outgrow  this  first  stage  and 
attains  status  and  a  familiarity  with 
his  world,  love  may  yet  retain  its 
quality  of  panacea  or  cure  for  social 
problems.  In  our  society,  there  are 
anxieties  much  more  deep-seated. 

III. 

David  Riesman  wrote  a  book  called 
The  Lonely  Crowd,  attaching  a  label 
to  a  significant  aspect  of  modern 
American  society.  This  is  the  "lonely 
crowd"  of  urban  existence — imper- 
sonality, rootlessness,  and  psychic 
insecurity  of  rapid  social  change. 
America  is  the  land  of  freedom  and 
independence,  of  individualism;  but 
can  we  fit  back  into  that  ONE-ness 
of  humanity?  America  is  the  land  of 
romantic  love,  but  is  it  incapable  of 
brotherly  love? 

Individualism  has  been  the  spirit  of 
America;  and,  in  a  sense,  we  went 
wild  within  the  bounds  of  a  very 
liberal  law  in  a  land  boundless  with 
natural  wealth.  Now,  the  world  seems 
to  be  one  huge  object  for  our  appe- 
tite. Being  "happy  consists  of  having 
fun.  Having  fun  means  the  satisfac- 
tion of  consuming;  the  modern 
character  is  geared  to  receive  and 
exchange.  As  Erich  Fromm  said, 
"Automatons  cannot  love,  they  can 
only  exchange  their  'personality 
packages'  and  hope  for  a  fair  bar- 
gain." Modern  man  has  turned  him- 
self into  a  commodity:  he  desires 
investment  and  profit  of  himself  on 
the  personality  market  under  the 
principle  of  fair  exchange.  In  mar- 
riage a  couple  acts  as  a  team  with 
emphasis  on  relieving  the  "alone- 
ness"  of  society.  It  is  a  well-oiled 
(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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THE  SAD   BIRD 
OF  LEAVING 


Joe  Tucker 


Illustrated  by  Bee  Diggle 


Think  now  of  forgetting  the  bludgeoning 

Sun 
And  time  s  blue  forehead  where  thoughts 

Were  birds 
And  pigeons  circling,  over   Indian    giv- 
ing earth 

Think  back  in  the  crow-blaek  of  the  sky 

Dow ned  wings 
Of  the  vultures  that  watched  you   from 

Hell, 
And  remember  Icarus,  preening  and 

Proud 
And  the  prayer  that  he  screamed  as 

He  fell. 

O  beak  of  light 

In  the  split  tongued  night 

—  I  d  flap  back  to  chaos  through  a 

Funnel  of  wombs 
To  elude  Time's  graves  and  its  goad. 

And  whoever  thought  in  the  fire-gut 

™,  Phoenix 

That  down  from  this  ashdump 

Tumbling,  mumbling — 
Bat  the  dust  from  your  britches  and 

Hit  the  road. 
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PROOF  OF  EXISTENCE 


Jon  Friedman 


Illustrated  by  R.  B.  Snider 


This  story  was  selected  by  the  staff 
for  the  20th  Anniversary  issue  as 
representing  the  best  fiction  work 
published  in  the  magazine  since  its 
inception.  According  to  the  issue  in 
which  the  story  was  printed,  the  idea 
came  from  a  trip  which  Jon  made  to 
Andover.  On  the  way  up,  he  stopped 
to  see  the  dinosaur  tracks  along  the 
Connecticutt  River.  Jon  was  gradu- 
ated from  Washington-Lee  in  1965. 
He  is  presently  a  student  at  Princeton 
University  and  is  majoring  in  English. 


'  '  T  WANNA    see    da    dinosOWer 
A  tracks." 

Peter  felt  a  razor-thin  line  draw 
unbearably  tight  through  his  temples 
at  the  emphasized  and  high  pitched 
"OW."  Ever  since  the  filling  station 
attendant  had  said  that  the  tracks 
would  be  on  the  route  home,  Donald 
had  kept  up  this  incessant  whining. 
The  "OW"  echoed  persistently 
through  his  skull. 

"Why  don't  you  shut  up?"  he 
thought,  but  restrained  himself  from 
vocalizing  his  agitation.  "Now 
Donald,  we'll  see.  We'll  see.  Just  stop 
your  whining  and  we'll  see  when  we 
get  to  them.  It's  pouring  rain  and  it 
will  be  awful  .  .  ."  He  paused  for 
a  moment  then  added  "...  incon- 
venient" as  an  afterthought. 

Peter  could  sense  the  two  older 
boys  fidgeting  nervously  in  the  back 
seat.  "Must  be  getting  on  their  nerves 
too."  He  snatched  a  quick  glance  at 
Gale  sitting  beside  him.  None  of  this 
seemed  to  bother  her.  She  took  it 
well.  It  annoyed  him  in  a  way  to  see 
her  so  relaxed.  As  his  wife  she  ought 


to  feel  with  him — well  yes,  suffer  with 
him. 

He  turned  and  looked  out  through 
the  driving  sheets  of  rain:  wind- 
swept, silver,  torn  billowing  back  and 
forth,  drumming  with  a  monotonous 
pitter  patter  on  the  sheet  metal  roof 
of  the  Volkswagen  bus.  And  beyond 
this  there  was  nothing  but  more 
road,  more  cars,  and  more  dismal, 
grey  wetness.  The  windshield  wipers 
swished,  squeaked,  jerked,  clearing 
away  pie  slices  of  glass  that  were  a 
second  later  obscured  again  by  streaks 
of  rain.  Yet  these  in  turn  were  reclear- 
ed  on  the  return  swipes  of  the  black 
rubber  blades.  Peter  noted  vague 
streaks  of  grime  arching  like  crepe 
paper  trailers  from  the  wipers.  He 
remembered  a  commercial  he  had 
heard  on  the  radio  cautioning  him 
of  the  dangers  of  dirty  w  iper  blades. 
Because  of  increasingly  bad  visibility 
you  unintentionally  cut  your  driving 
speed,  waste  precious  time,  and 
spend  needless  sums  of  money  on  gas. 
At  any  rate  it  was  something  like 
that.  He  was  always  remembering 
that  kind  of  useless  junk.  He  pressed 
down  on  the  accelerator  and  watched 
the  speedometer  needle  crawl  up  to 
fifty,  waver,  and  halt.  The  white  dash 
of  the  caution  line,  the  road  s  con- 
stant companion,  twisting  and  swerv- 
ing with  it  to  the  end,  slipped  be- 
neath the  bus. 

It  was  always  this  same  constancy. 
Beyond  today  tomorrow;  and  after 
that,  tomorrow  again  and  again  and 
again  until  you  are  reduced  to  the 
senseless  monotony  of  the  grave,  But 
for  that  matter,  did  tomorrow  ever 
really  e\ist'J  Or  was  life,  in  fact,  one 
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eternally  monotonous  today — one 
everlasting  present  painted  in  shades 
of  boredom — not  past,  not  future, 
nothing  with  which  to  compare,  to 
contrast — only  today,  the  present, 
the  flat  level  plain  of  now.  Peter 
could  not  think  these  words;  he  could 
not  even  formulate  it  into  clear 
thoughts.  It  manifested  itself  only  as 
an  indefinable  and  depressing  mood. 

The  motor  throbbed;  its  gears 
meshed  and  tore,  ground  together. 
Beads  of  sweat  rose  along  the  nape  of 
Peter  s  neck  and  trickled  irritatingly 
down  his  back;  and,  unless  held  apart 
by  a  conscious  effort,  his  teeth  would 
knock  together  from  the  engine's  re- 
lentless vibrations. 

He  shifted  in  his  seat  and  looked 
at  Gale  again.  The  grey  light  flickered 
across  her  face,  notched  it,  and  high- 
lighted the  vague  beginnings  of  wrin- 
kles. She  was  growing  old  and  so  was 
he:  old,  bored,  and  humdrum.  The 
rain  pitter-pattered  hard,  rushing  over 
the  roof  of  the  bus  in  waves,  ebbing 
and  flowing. 

The  trees  and  landscape  slogged 
by,  a  murky,  rainscreened  blur.  Greys 
and  greens  and  browns  melted 
together  to  form  a  calm  and  muddy 
confusion.  At  times  Peter  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Delaware  River 
through  the  trees  to  his  left.  The  rain 
had  whipped  the  river  into  a  frenzy. 
It  was  a  muddy,  confused  torrent 
slashing  out  at  its  bank,  trying  des- 
perately to  break  its  walls,  to  assert 
its  will  and  run  where  it  would.  It 
sought  to  be  free,  but  it  hadn't  the 
strength. 

Peter  returned  his  eyes  to  the  road. 
They  responded  sluggishly  as  if  wa- 
ter-logged or  overloaded  with  the 
dense  grey  of  the  highway.  He 
watched  the  red  tail  lights  of  the  car 
ahead;  they  were  something  tangible, 
something  with  definitive  limits. 


"We  going  to  see  da  dinosOWer 
tracks,  Daddy?" 

"Donald,  I  just  don't  know.  We'll 
have  to  see  when  we  get  there.''  Pitter 
patter.  Pitter  patter  .  .  . 

"Yeh,  just  shut  up,  ya  little  cry 
baby." 

"Hey  now,  Kenny,  none  of  that." 
Gale  stirred.  Peter  was  relieved  that 
at  last  she  was  going  to  get  things 
under  control.  She  had  a  knack  with 
the  boys,  something  Peter  had  never 
had.  Not  that  it  made  him  a  bad 
father  or  anything,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  a  wall  between  him  and  them. 
Their  two  worlds  failed  to  communi- 
cate. They  really  were  two  different 
worlds  now  that  he  thought  about  it. 

"Awjeepers,  Mom,  Donald  always 
gets  his  way,"  complained  Paul. 

The    little    cry    baby,"     Kenny 
chimed  in  again. 

Theirs  were  two  completely  differ- 
ent worlds — one  new  and  fresh,  the 
other  old  and  hackneyed. 

"  I  am  not  a  cry  baby  ..." 

But  in  a  couple  more  years  their 
two  worlds  would  meld.  Perhaps  it 
was  already  beginning  to  happen. 
The  contrast  would  fade  from  theirs 
and  leave  only  the  grey  monotony 
of  his.  His  train  of  thought  reminded 
him  of  a  running  Madras  he  had 
bought  a  while  back.  He  had  had  it 
for  about  two  weeks  then  had  gone  to 
a  barbecue  in  a  neighbor's  back  yard. 
After  dark  it  began  to  drizzle  so 
softly  and  gently  that  he  didn't  give 
it  a  second  thought.  But,  when  he 
went  inside,  he  found  that  all  the 
purples,  blues,  and  yellows  had  run 
together  to  form  a  muddy  neutral. 

"I  wanna  see  da  dinosOWer 
tracks." 

The  invisible  thread  stretched  taut 
again.    Peter    glanced    angrily    back. 
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"Gee  whiz,  Mom,  shut  him  up, 
would  you. 

"Yen,  the  little  cry  baby."  Kenny 
himself  was  beginning  to  sound  like 
aery  baby.  He  would  find  his  theme 
then  harp  on  it  until  his  listener 
couldn't  take  it  any  longer.  He  would 
make  a  great  politician  some  day. 

"Now  both  of  you  sit  back  there 
and  he  quiet.  Just  because  Donald  is 
acting  immature  doesn't  mean  you 
have  to.  You're  old  enough  to  know 
better." 

Peter  marveled  at  the  silence  that 
followed  Gale's  reprimand.  If  things 
had  worked  out  differently,  who 
knows?  She  might  have  ended  up  a 
great  lion  tamer  under  the  big  top. 
He  saw  the  spotlights  come  up  blue- 
white  on  the  barred  intricacy  of  the 
lion  cage.  The  speetators  were  shad- 
owed in  a  stifling  gloom  so  that  they 
appeared  to  be  so  many  pale  faces, 
devoid  of  body,  staring  blankly  at  the 
ring.  Their  cheers  were  muffled  and 
contracted  into  an  eery  whistle.  With- 
in the  cage  he  saw  Gale  with  her  head 
in  the  hollow,  black  jaws  of  a  great, 
grey  lion.  He  looked  into  the  lion's 
eyes,  but  they  revealed  nothing;  they 
were  blank  and  shallow.  He  could  feel 
the  beast' s  icy  breath.  And  ever  so 
slowly  the  lion  was  closing  his  gaping 
jowls  over  Gale  s  head — quietly, 
stealthily,  so  that  she  did  not  perceive 
it.  No  one  in  the  multitude  of  pale 
faces  shouted  a  w  arning.  They  looked 
on  mute.  Perhaps  they  did  not  see; 
they  didn't  appear  to.  Maybe  their 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  another 
act.  But  not  a  sound.  The  awesome 
arena  was  still  except  for  the  whistling 
breath  of  that  fearful  lion.  At  the 
last  moment,  just  before  the  rotting, 
black  teeth  sank  into  her  neck, 
Gale  looked  up  and  started  back, 
freeing  her  head.  The  horrible  odor 
of    the    creature's    decaying    mouth 


struck  Peter's  nostrils.  He  ran  to  the 
door  of  the  eage  but  it  was  locked, 
and  suddenly  he  was  there  with  her 
and  they  were  both  trapped.  The) 
screamed  for  help,  but  no  one  under 
the  vast  tent  moved.  With  lazy,  cal- 
culated indifference  the  grey  lion 
padded  towards  them. 

Peter  shuddered  involuntarily.  The 
way  that  he  had  been  thinking  lately 
was  unhealthy. 

"Aren't  we  going  to  see  da  traeks'J 
It  sounded  as  if  Donald's  spirit  was 
beginning  to  dampen. 

"I'm  not  sure,  darling. 

"But,  I  wanna  see  dem.  I  wanna 
see  dem  soooooo  bad.  I  wanna  see  da 
dinosOWer  tracks.     Peter  winced. 

"Daddy  will  have  to  see,  dear;  it's 
raining  awfully  hard  out.'' 

"Ya  little  cry  baby.'' 

"Kenny!'' 

"It's  raining  awfully  hard  out. 
Gale  was  right.  Peter  noted  that  the 
windshield  wipers  were  fighting  a 
losing  battle.  His  renewed  scrutiny 
of  the  rain  brought  back  the  reali- 
zation of  his  discomfort.  His  hands 
were  getting  stiff  and  sweaty  on  the 
steering  wheel,  and  a  ring  of  pain 
had  concentrated  itself  around  his 
right  ankle.  He  checked  the  speed- 
ometer. It  was  back  down  to  Forty- 
two.  Maybe  that  commercial  was 
right  after  all.  He  accelerated  again. 
It  eased  the  pain  slightly. 

Two  more  hours,  then  home — a 
cold  beer,  and  maybe  there  was 
something  worth  watching  on  TV. 
Gripe,  he'd  forgotten;  the  TV  was  on 
the  fritz.  All  he  got  was  fuzz.  What 
a  nuisance.  It  was  probably  the  pic- 
ture tube;  but,  for  all  he  knew  about 
electronics  and  TV's,  it  could  be 
almost  anything.  Jeese,  what  a  nui- 
sance. It  would  probably  cost  a  mint 
to  have  it  repaired.  So,  what  the  heck, 
he  could  always  sack  out  when  he  got 
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back — forget  it  all.  It  would  be  pleas- 
ant except  for  the  fact  that  he  would 
have  to  wake  up.  Peter  hated  waking 
up.  It  was  like  watching  a  bubble 
burst.  In  the  morning  he'd  be  back 
at  Hodge  &  Co.,  then  back  home. 
In  the  evening  he'd  eat,  sack  out. 
Then  it  was  back  to  the  office  again. 

He  watched  the  back  wheels  of  the 
green  Oldsmobile  ahead  of  him  whip 
the  water  off  of  the  highway  and 
fling  it  back  into  the  descending  rain. 

"I  wanna  see  dem. 

"You  can't,  Donald,'   said  Paul. 

"That  a  boy,  be  firm,''  thought 
Peter. 

"I  can  too." 

"You  cannot;  it's  raining.'' 

"Yeh,  ya  cry  baby.' 

"Daddy,  lemme  see  the  dinosOWer 
tracks.'' 

"Quiet,  Donald,  let  Daddy  concen- 
trate on  the  driving.'' 

Gale  always  came  up  with  the  right 
answers.  She  took  a  cigarette  out  and 
lit  it  shakily  with  the  lighter  from  the 
glove  compartment.  The  rain  kept  up 
its  incessant  pitter  patter  on  the  roof. 
It  and  Donald  and  Kenny  and  the 
road  and  the  white  dashes — they 
never  seemed  to  stop. 

"Why  can  t  I  see  dem?  Why? 
Why?  Lemme  see  dem,  Daddy. 
Lemme  see  da   dinosOWer   tracks.' 

This  was  getting  intolerable. 

"Donald,  no!  Gale  s  calm  was  be- 
ginning to  wear  thin. 

"Ow  ww  ww www,  I  wanna  see  dem. 
Owwwwww.     OWWWWWWWW!" 

"Oh,  for  Pete's  sake,  we'll  see 
them.  Now  be  quiet,  Donald.  The 
howling  abruptly  stopped.  "He'd 
whine  all  the  way  home  if  we  didn  t 
stop.''  Peter  felt  obligated  to  explain 
his  surrender  to  Gale.  She  nodded 
and  knocked  the  ash  from  her  cigar- 
ette into  the  dashboard  ash  tray. 
The  other  two  bovs   murmured   dis- 


contentedly in  the  back.  He  felt 
that  somehow   he   had   failed    them. 

The  guy  at  the  filling  station  had 
said  that  the  tracks  were  just  about 
a  half  hour  out  of  Hartsboro.  That 
left  about  ten  minutes  if  he  kept  up 
this  pace.  Brother,  was  he  glad  that 
that  kid  had  stopped  screaming.  He 
could  hear  him  sniffling  in  back. 
"Donald,  why  don't  you  come  up 
here  and  sit  on  the  floor.''  He  didn't 
even  know  why  he'd  said  that.  He 
felt  uncomfortable  with  Donald  be- 
hind him  with  his  warm,  moist  breath 
slipping  across  his  neck.  That's  why 
he  hated  crowds;  all  those  people 
breathing  down  his  neck  and  into  his 
face. 

Donald  crawled  awkwardly  up  to 
the  front  seat  and  settled  himself 
obediently  on  the  floor.  He  was 
pacified  now,  smug  in  having 
achieved  his  goal.  Out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye,  Peter  watched  him  brood 
silently  and  suck  his  thumb  in  a  pose 
of  deep  contemplation. 

The  car  ahead  switched  on  its 
headlights;  they  cut  out  a  glaring 
swath  through  the  rain.  They  high- 
lighted each  particular  drop,  accen- 
tuated each  individual  patter.  Peter 
could  see  the  driver  silhouetted  in  the 
glow  of  his  lights.  He  was  a  black, 
nameless  somebody  Peter  would 
never  meet — a  shadowy  passerby, 
who  would  forever  remain  a  shadow. 
But  Peter  did  not  particularly  care. 
He  felt  no  communion  with  this 
stranger.  He  felt  no  urge  to  communi- 
cate, and  for  the  moment  the  rain 
took  on  the  appearance  of  a  warm 
and  comforting  wall  of  isolation. 

Peter  flipped  the  plastic  signal 
switch  on  the  steering  wheel  assembly 
and  listened  for  several  seconds  to  its 
mechanically  constant  'blink, 
blink  .  .  ."  He  swerved  into  the  left 
lane.    "Gale,    watch    for    a    sign    or 
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something  indicating  the  turnoff  for 
those  tracks.''  She  nodded  and  gazed 
out  the  window. 

How  tedious  this  driving  could  be. 
The  same  scenery  over  and  over  again 
for  .  .  .  he  couldn't  even  remember 
how  long.  It  seemed  like  they  had 
been  on  the  road  for  an  eternity — 
a  dreary,  meaningless  eternity.  He 
listened  to  the  wheels  pounding  out 
their  relentless  revolutions  beneath 
him.  "They  must  get  awful  tired  of 
this." 

"Pete!"  Peter  caught  a  passing 
glimpse  of  the  sign  as  it  whizzed  by 
in  a  wet  black  and  white  blur.  He 
eased  on  the  brake,  felt  the  bus  slow, 
skid  slightly,  then  straighten.  That 
made  him  feel  good — riding  that  skid 
out  like  that.  It  was  a  small  one. 
Gale  probably  hadn't  even  noticed  it. 
But  the  way  he  had  made  the  car 
respond   to    his    will    had    felt    good. 

He  flipped  on  his  signal  again  and 
brought  the  car  onto  a  little,  gravel 
parking  strip  just  off  the  road.  He 
turned  the  key;  the  motor  coughed 
and  died.  It  was  very  quiet.  There 
was  only  the  rain  and  the  hypnotic 
swishing  of  passing  cars. 

"Let's  go,  Donald.  This  is  it.  It 
was  a  defeated  sigh. 

"Yipeeeeeee! 

Peter  looked  out  the  window  into 
the  rain  and  to  the  muddy  path 
that  led  into  the  strip  of  woods 
sandwiched  in  between  the  highway 
and  the  river.  Jeese,  what  a  bother. 
He  regretted  his  decision,  but  there 
was  nothing  he  could  do  about  it  now . 
He  felt  somewhat  like  a  martyr. 

"Gale,  you  and  the  boys  stay  here. 
I'll  try  and  make  this  as  quick  as  I 
can.  They're  probably  nothing  but 
scratches  in  the  mud  anyway.  Okay?'' 

The  two  boys  in  the  back  seat  nod- 
ded and  yawned.  Peter  reached  over 
and    swung    his    raincoat    over    his 


shoulders  as  Gale  slipped  Donald 
into  his  yellow  Nor'wester.  Peter 
opened  the  door  and  stepped  out. 
"Come  on,  Donald."  He  lifted  him 
down,  set  him  on  the  gravel,  and 
closed  the  door.  The  rain  fell  on  his 
hair  and  trickled  down  his  face. 
Donald  took  off  down  the  path,  a 
yellow  blotch.  He  watched  for  several 
seconds  then  ambled  slowly  after  him. 
"Maybe  he'll  fall  in  the  river  and 
drown."  He  thought  it  hopefully  but 
knew  he  didn't  mean  it.  At  the  top 
of  the  path  was  a  sign.  Peter  stopped 
and  read  it.  He  was  like  that.  He 
always  felt  an  obligation  to  read  signs. 
The  Tracks  That  You  Are 
About  To  See  Were  Made  By 

Stegapharangese, 

A  Dueller  Of  The  Inland  Sea 

That  Covered  The  Delaware  Valley 

Thirty  Million  Years  Ago. 

He  Rose  To  A  Height  Of 

Thirty-Five  Feet 
And  Fed  On  Reeds  And 
Other  Marsh  Growth. 
A  lot  that  meant.  Thirty  million 
years  ago,  so  what — a  three  and  seven 
zeros.  He  looked  back  at  the  bus  and 
could  see  Gale  up  in  the  front  seat 
distorted  by  the  water  on  the  wind- 
shield. He  turned  and  started  down 
the  path.  Donald  s  screeches  of  de- 
light wound  their  way  up  to  him,  and 
Peter  could  visualize  him  sloshing 
about  in  the  mud.  What  a  waste  of 
time  this  was.  Who  gave  a  hang  about 
some  dinosaur  tracks?  What  value 
had  they?  None  at  all.  They  didn't 
mean  a  thing.  Dinosaur  tracks?  Good 
golly,  the  more  he  thought  about  it, 
the  more  ridiculous  it  got.  In  the 
rain  yet.  He  felt  like  an  absolute  nut. 
He  looked  up  the  embankment  of  the 
path  and  regarded  the  tops  of  the 
cars  whiz  by  on  the  other  side  of  the 
safety  railing.  He  wondered  if  the 
(Continued  on  Page  1 1 
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Now  there's  nothing  but  a  chalk  outline  on  the  pavement, 
A  grotesque  doll,  white  on  the  black  asphalt, 
The  art  of  the  dawn-summoned  officers  of  the  law. 

It's  light  now;  the  crime  is  forgotten  in  a  flood  of  city  noise; 

The  brown  stains  have  been  cleaned  from  the  street  and  pictures  have  been  taken, 

And  the  van  from  the  morgue  has  gone  with  its  grisly  load. 

Yet  a  few  haunting  thoughts  remain— unpurged  recollections 

Of  the  way  the  stars  shone  coldly  down  on  deserted  streets 

And  of  a  lone  figure  walking  in  the  shadow  of  an  apartment  facade. 

The  flash  of  fang-steel  from  a  darkened  doorway 

And  the  screams.  Shrill  screams, 

Frantic  screams  rending  the  silence 

As  lights  blinked  on  in  the  stone  facade. 


(\  to  forget  her?  struggling  to  her  knees  in  a  widening  red  puddle, 

teking  the  names  of  the  faees  dotting  the  windows 

s!ie  stabber's  arm  oscillated, 

foging  out  life  while  the  faces  looked  on  in  silence. 

I  \  saw  her  fall  on  the  street  and  die; 

r  y  watched  the  killer  dissolve  into  the  darkness. 

i  the  lights  in  the  cliff-building  winked  out. 

late  show  was  over. 
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A  TOUR  OF  DUMBARTON  OAKS 


Ed  Reji  \n 


Illustrated  by  Judith  lluf 
(Photographs,  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Washington 


Ed  obtained  the  information  for 
this  article  with  permission  from  an 
interview  With  Assistant  Director 
Baird  and  the  pamphlet  entitled 
"Dumbarton  Oaks,  Trustees  for 
Harvard  I  diversity." 

WHEN  ONE  thinks  of  George- 
town, one  pictures  rather  small, 
\er\  expensive  townhouses  inhabited 
by  famous  people  although  no  one  is 
sure  by  whom  exactly.  When  one 
walks  up  R  Street  toward  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Center  for  Byzantine 
Studies,  it  is  natural  to  expect  a 
glorified  townhouse  containing  tiny 
collections  of  Byzantine  and  Pre- 
Columbian  Art  and  small,  per- 
haps terraced,  gardens  in  the  back. 
This  is  far  from  the  case.  The  first 
view  of  Dumbarton  Oaks  the  visitor 
gets  is  simply  a  brick  wall  extending 
down  R  Street  and  Thirty-second 
Street.  There  are  a  few  barely  visible 
chimneys  peeking  over  the  wall,  and 
a  door  opens  onto  Thirty-second 
Street.  On  closer  inspection,  the  dou- 
ble doors  here  placed  so  strangely  in 
the  wall  seem  to  be  the  main  entrance. 
A  sign  on  the  door  says  the  garden 
entrance  is  around  the  corner  on  R 
Street.  Deciding  that  it  is  a  bit  early 
in  the  afternoon  to  digest  Byzantine 
and  Pre-Columbian  artifacts,  the 
visitor  walks  around  to  the  open  gate 
where  numerous  people  are  already 
entering  with  sketchpads,  babies,  and 
canes. 

It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that 
the  house  is  not  a  townhouse.  It  is 
a  Georgian  mansion  with  a  vast, 
bright  green  lawn  extending  in  front 


and  a  parade  of  sightseers  trudging 
up  the  gravel  path  behind  the  house. 
Built  in  1801  by  W.  H.  Dorsey,  the 
house  stands  on  one  of  the  first  royal 
land  grants  in  the  Washington  area — 
The  Rock  of  Dumbarton,  granted  to 
Ninian  Beall  in  1702  by  Queen  Anne 
and  including  nearly  all  of  modern 
Georgetown.  From  this  original  grant 
came  the  names  for  Dumbarton  Oaks. 
Dumbarton  House,  and  Dunbarton 
College,  each  of  which  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  others.  Various  owners 
through  the  nineteenth  century  left 
the  house  basically  unchanged  until, 
in  1920,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods 
Bliss  obtained  the  property.  Extend- 
ing and  remodeling  the  house,  land- 
scaping the  gardens,  and  acquiring 
new  grounds  around  the  house,  the) 
were  the  first  to  call  it  Dumbarton 
Oaks.  In  addition  to  the  physical 
changes  they  made,  the)  began 
working  on  what  was  to  become  the 
Center  and  Library  for  Byzantine 
Studies.  By  1940  '  Mr.  Bliss  had 
acquired  around  14,000  volumes  on 
various  aspects  of  Byzantine,  late 
Greek  and  Roman.  Christian,  Egyp- 
tian, and  early  medieval  art  and 
architecture,  in  addition  to  a  rich 
collection  of  Byzantine  artifacts  and 
textiles.  Mrs.  Bliss  had  meanwhile 
collected  10,000  books  on  garden 
landscaping;  and.  together,  they  be- 
gan the  collection  of  American  Indian 
art  before  ( lolumbus. 

In  1940  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bliss  added 
two  new  wings  onto  the  house,  ex- 
tending it  to  the  doors  in  the  wall 
that  are  now  its  main  entrance.  These 
were  primarily  to  house  the  Collec- 
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THE   PRE-COLUMBIAN  ART  WING 


tion  of  Byzantine  art.  That  year,  the 
Blisses  gave  the  Collection,  the 
Byzantine  Research  Library,  and  the 
gardens  to  Harvard  University.  In 
1941  a  Washington,  D.  C,  organiza- 
tion, the  Trustees  for  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, took  it  over;  and  under  this 
corporation,  it  has  expanded  a  good 
deal.  The  house  was  the  site  of  the 
famous  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference 
in  1944,  a  predecessor  to  the  San 
Francisco  meetings  on  international 
securities  which  originated  the 
United  Nations.  In  1963  a  new 
modern  pavilion  was  added  behind 
the  house  to  hold  the  collection  of 
Pre-Columbian  art,  and  a  more 
traditional  wing  was  designed  to  con- 
tain the  garden  books  collected  by 
Mrs.  Bliss. 

All  this  is  not  obvious  to  the  visitor 
just  entering  the  gardens;  to  him  the 


mansion  has  a  certain  lived-in  look  in 
common  with  other  such  houses  as 
Mount  Vernon,  the  Custis-Lee  Man- 
sion, and  Gunston  Hall,  and  he 
imagines  a  gentleman  coming  to  the 
window  wearing  a  powdered  wig  and 
silk  knee-breeches.  Actually,  except 
for  a  small  area  near  the  Thirty- 
second  Street  entrance  open  to  the 
public,  the  main  portion  of  the  house 
consists  of  rather  impersonal  offices 
with  only  occasionally  grandly  furn- 
ished rooms  to  remind  one  of  its 
aristocratic  history.  Walking  through 
the  orangery  (the  partly  open,  ex- 
treme left  wing  of  the  house),  the 
visitor  comes  upon  the  gardens, 
which  are  a  formally  (and  formidably) 
landscaped  twelve  acres.  They  con- 
sist of  everything  from  a  swimming 
pool  to  grape  vines,  cherry  trees,  lily 
ponds,  and  pagodas.   They  must  be 
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seen  to  get  any  idea  of  their  elaborate 
beauty.  Visitors  during  cherry- 
blossom  time  find  the  gardens  far 
more  beautiful  than  the  tidal  basin 
area,  and  the  number  oi  people  here 
on  a  sunny  day  shows  that  its  popu- 
larity is  increasing. 

After  a  walk  through  the  hilly, 
shaded  gardens,  which  are  surrounded 
on  two  sides  by  Montrose  Park  and 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Park  (originally 
part  of  the  property),  the  visitor, 
overwhelmed  by  beauty,  footweary, 
and  several  times  lost,  goes  back  out 
the  main  gate  and  returns  to  the 
entrance  to  the  collection.  The  price- 
less Byzantine  mosaics  on  the  floor 
are  covered  by  a  rubber  walkway 
that  leads  down  a  short  hall  to  the 
collection.  The  collection  is  con- 
tained in  the  extreme  right  wing  of 
the  house  and  surrounds  a  tins  atrium 


or  open  courtyard.  The  artifacts  are 
displayed  in  one  main  room  and 
along  the  halls  around  the  atrium. 
They  range  from  a  large  bathtub- 
like sarcophagus  (called  the  Alexander 
Sarcophagus  but  most  probably  having 
nothing  to  do  with  Alexander)  to  a 
tiny  inscribed  medallion  about  one- 
twentieth  the  size  of  a  thumbnail. 
The  artifacts  are  tastefully  displayed 
and,  despite  the  psychological  block 
against  being  interested  by  Byzantine 
artifacts,  are  quite  fascinating. 

Leading  off  one  of  the  short 
surrounding  halls  is  the  passage  to  the 
Pje-Columbian  Art  wing.  The  ex- 
tremely modern  architecture  of  the 
pavilion  is  very  striking;  and,  as  the 
visitor  goes  down  the  open  glass  hall, 
he  comes  upon  the  only  bit  of  pop 
art  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  Several  light 
bulbs    painted    orange,    yellow,    and 
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BUST  OF  A  WOMAN 
Olmec  Style.  Mexico,  800-400  B.C. 


red  blink  on  and  off  in  the  center 
of  the  passageway.  This  is  to  prevent 
birds  from  flying  too  low  and  crack- 
ing their  skulls  on  the  glass.  The 
pavilion  consists  of  eight  glass- 
surrounded  circular  rooms  forming  a 
large  circle  about  a  fountain  in 
another  open  courtyard.  The  gardens 
are  quite  visible  and  very  beautiful 
from  the  whole  pavilion;  and  the 
art,  chosen  for  aesthetic  as  well  as 
historical  reasons,  is  thus  displayed 
against  the  gardens  and/or  the  foun- 
tain in  the  center.  The  effect  of  the 
architecture  is  very  pleasing.  The 
artifacts  are  as  fascinating  as  the 
Byzantine  pieces,  and  the  architec- 
ture adds  another  note  of  interest  to 
the  rooms.   In  each  circular  room  is 


an  intricate  echo  system  similar  to 
Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol.  When 
standing  in  the  exact  center  of  the 
room,  one  can  hear  one's  own  move- 
ments as  if   through   a   microphone. 

Returning  to  the  Byzantine  wing 
and  passing  the  Music  Room,  one  of 
the  two  or  three  furnished  rooms 
preserved  in  their  eighteenth-century 
grandeur,  the  visitor  finds  himself 
back  at  the  entrance.  With  a  last 
glance  down  a  hall  with  a  sign  that 
says  "Closed  to  the  Public,'  he  leaves 
Dumbarton  Oaks,  resolving  to  return 
soon. 

Down  that  last  hall  which  runs  the 
length  of  the  building  is  the  part  of 
"D.  O."  few  know  about.  It  contains 
offices,  several  furnished  rooms 
similar  to  the  Music  Room  (one  con- 
taining several  valuable  nineteenth- 
century  paintings),  and  the  Library — 
the  main  feature  of  Dumbarton  Oaks 
from  the  scholar's  point  of  view.  The 
Library  now  contains  about  60,000 
volumes    on    Bvzantine    and    related 
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MEXICAN    MASKS 
Pre-Columbian,  Mexico 


Can  Dumbarton  Oaks  succeed  in 
its  rather  schizophrenic  role — as  a 
research  center  and  a  tourist  attrac- 
tion? Plans  are  being  made  for  in- 
creased display  ot  artifacts  hitherto 
closed  to  public  view.  At  the  same 
time,  the  research  center  has  more 
fellows  working  than  ever.  If  the 
crowds  visiting  both  the  collections 
and  the  gardens  each  year  and  the 
scholars  increasing  the  store  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  Byzantine  and  Pre- 
Columbian  periods  are  any  indication, 
Dumbarton  Oaks  has  little  to  worry 
about.  Its  cherry  blossoms  don't  even 
have  to  blossom  on  time. 


art,  architecture,  music,  history, 
theology,  and  law.  It  is  open  only 
to  qualified  scholars  who  are  studying 
on  fellowships  and  pursuing  studies 
concerning  Byzantine  and  related 
fields.  A  few  graduate  students  are 
allowed  to  study  there  on  Junior 
Fellowships,  but  on  the  whole  the 
use  of  the  library  is  very  limited. 
The  Center  also  contains  an  extensive 
collection  (too  large  to  be  put  on  pub- 
lic display)  of  Byzantine  coins  and 
medals  and  files  of  photographs  of 
Byzantine  art  from  all  over  the"  world. 
In  addition  to  the  facilities  at  Dum- 
barton Oaks  and  at  Harvard,  the 
center  conducts  field  work  in  Turkex 
and  Greece  and  has  recently  dis- 
covered several  important  and  valu- 
able mosaics.  It  is  a  shame  that 
much  of  the  material  must  be  kept 
from  the  public,  especially  the  art 
works;  but  the  primary  purpose  of 
Dumbarton  Oaks  is  research  into  the 
Byzantine  and  Pre-Columbian 
periods,  and  a  public  clumping 
through  the  closed  halls  and  reading 
room  of  the  library  would  be  def eat- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  Center. 
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HOW  MANY  MILES  TO  BABYLAND? 


Si  sv  Hester 


Illustrated  by  Dan  Bauserman 


Susy  Hester  got  the  idea  for  her 
first  story  in  the  PENMAN  while 
baby-sitting  with  a  retarded  child. 
Susy,  a  Junior  and  a  member  of  the 
Crossed  Sabres  Staff,  wrote  the  story 
to  fulfill  an  assignment  for  her  Eng- 
lish Composition  Class. 

THERE  HAD  been  no  new  babies 
in  the  house  for  a  long  time. 
Eleanor  sat  staring  out  of  the  hall 
window,  thinking  about  it.  She 
turned  as  someone  tapped  on  her 
shoulder. 

"Miss  Louise  says  for  you  to  come 
downstairs  with  me.  You  have  to  eat 
now.  Come  on." 

Eleanor  stared  at  the  tall  girl  who 
was  gently  taking  her  hand. 

"Come  on,  El  lie. 

Had  she  seen  this  one  before? 
There  were  so  many,  and  it  was  hard 
to  remember. 

'That's  a  girl.  Just  come  with  me. 
You  and  I  will  eat  our  dinner  before 
Daddy  comes  home." 

Eleanor  followed  behind  the  girl. 
No  new  babies,  she  decided.  She 
liked  babies  so  much.  They  were 
tender  and  soft,  and  they  loved  being 
touched.  If  only  the  pretty  lady  would 
bring  another  one!  Eleanor  was 
fascinated  by  the  graceful  woman 
with  yellow  hair  and  red  lips.  She 
was  nice,  and  Eleanor  liked  her 
almost  as  much  as  the  little  babies. 
Down  the  carpeted  staircase  they 
went.  They  passed  through  French 
doors  into  a  room  with  pale  green 
walls  and  velvety,  dark  green  drapes. 
It  was  such  a  lovely,  lovely  room! 
She  had  to  stop  and  look  at  it.  She 
sat  on  the  floor,    staring   upward   at 


the    lights — shining,    dazzling    dia- 
monds. 

"Please,  Ellie.  Why  are  you  so 
fascinated  by  the  chandelier?  Come 
on;  Louise  will  be  angr\ 

The  tall  girl  tugged  on  Eleanor's 
sleeve.  Eleanor  rose,  all  the  time 
keeping  her  head  turned  so  that  she 
could  see  the  room.  Another  door 
opened  and  closed  again.  Maybe  she 
would  find  a  baby! 

"Well,  I'd  say  it's  about  time!" 
said  Miss  Louise  impatiently. 

"I'll    feed    her    tonight,    Louise, 
the  tall  girl  offered. 

'Thanks,  Meredith.  I  got  some 
work  I  ain't  even  started  yet." 

Eleanor  was  seated  in  a  chair  made 
taller  by  two  telephone  books.  She 
touched  the  bib  Miss  Louise  tied 
around  her  neck.  It  was  fuzzy  and 
scratchy. 

"No,  no,  Ellie!  You  have  to  wear 
it!"  Meredith  cried  as  Eleanor  tried 
to  pull  it  off.  "Must  we  go  through 
this  every  night?  Oh,  Louise,  doesn't 
she  remember  anything?  The  same 
little  incidents  occur  time  after  time 
after  time." 

Ellie  looked  at  the  tall  girl  whose 
face  was  all  twisted  into  a  frown. 

"I  wish  ...  I  wish  mother  would 
.  .  .  send  her  away!"  She  spit  the 
words  out  as  if  in  a  hurry  to  get  them 
said. 

"Meredith!" 

A  different  voice  made  Eleanor 
turn  her  head.  This  lady  was  even 
taller  than  the  tall  girl.  She  had 
white  hair,  and  in  her  arms  .  .  .  she 
held  a  baby  in  her  arms!  Eleanor 
wanted  to  touch  it;  but  she  was 
afraid,  for  the  voice  was  harsh. 
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"Meredith,  how  can  you  be  so 
cruel?  If  your  mother  ever  heard  you 
say  that,  why,  it  would  break  her 
heart!  God  forgive  you.  Oh,  God 
forgive  you!" 

"1  didn  t  mean  it,  Grandma," 
Meredith  said.  "It's  just  that — well — 
I'm  just  a  little  tired;  that's  all." 

Ellie  was  afraid.  She  hated  it  when 
voices  were  angry.  But  she  wanted 
the  baby  with  the  pink,  wrinkled 
little  skin.  Maybe,  if  she  reached 
over  .  .  .  With  a  thud  she  fell  from 
her  chair,  never  uttering  a  sound. 
Her  head  hit  the  floor. 

"Oh,  dear  God!" 

Suddenly,  legs  and  arms  moved  all 
around  her;  and  her  head  hurt — oh, 
how  it  hurt!  Someone  picked  her  up 
and  held  her  in  their  arms. 

"Oh,  you  poor  darling! 

Why,  it  was  the  pretty  lady! 
Eleanor's  tears  stopped,  for  the  lady 
was  kissing  her;  and  her  face  became 
wet,  not  from  her  tears  but  from 
the  lady's. 

"How  it  breaks  my  heart  to  see 
her  little  face  tighten  up,  her  dull 
eyes  full  of  pain,  and  the  tears 
squeeze  out;  but  she  can  t  say  any- 
thing! She  can't  even  scream  or  cry. 
Oh,  my  baby!" 

The  lady  hugged  her  very  hard, 
and  Eleanor  was  filled  with  happi- 
ness. There  were  many  in  the  room 
now,  all  crowding  around  her. 

"Do  ya  think  it'll  do  any  more 
damage  to  her  brain?"  a  boyish  voice 
asked. 

"Phillip,  don't  say  such  things! 
Shame  on  you!  Now,  go  get  a  cold 
rag;  and  you,  David,  fix  the  chair. 
Louise,  get  her  dinner  on  the  table. 
Move  back,  kids." 

Eleanor  smiled  at  the  lady  who 
held  her.  She  touched  the  flushed 
face.  It  was  soft  too,  like  a  baby's. 


She  wanted  the  baby.  Eleanor  bent 
her  head  back  until  she  saw  it. 

"Mother,  take  the  baby  upstairs  to 
the  nursery,  O.K.?  Can't  you  see  the 
child  wants  it?  And  Meredith,  run  see 
if  your  father's  coming.  You  know 
how  he  gets  upset  when  he  sees 
Ellie.  Poor,  poor  Ellie.  Looks  like 
you're  gonna  have  a  big  bump.  Dear 
God,  don't  let  her  suffer  any  more! 
Oh,   mommy   loves   you    so    much!" 

Ellie  felt  her  face  being  tickled 
by  tears.  The  lady's  head  was  close 
to  hers. 

"Now,  sit  here.  That's  right — in 
the  chair.  No,  stop  reaching  for  the 
baby.  Mother,  hurry!  We  can  see  it 
later  on,  Ellie.  You  have  to  eat  before 
your  daddy  comes  home." 

Then  the  lady  left,  and  it  was  as 
before.  The  tall  girl  was  putting 
things  in  her  mouth.  Eleanor  didn't 
want  them.  She  took  them  out  and 
squished  them  with  her  fingers.  They 
were  fat  and  round  and  green.  Now, 
they  were  just  green  and  mushy.  She 
smiled. 

"No,  no!  Don't  make  a  mess  to- 
night, Ellie.  Please,  not  tonight.  I'm 
so  tired:  you  can  t  imagine  how 
exhausting  my  new  job  is.  Here, 
chew  it  just  like  I'm  doing.  I  take  a 
bite;  now  you  do  the  same.  That's 
better." 

"Hi,  Miss  Louise.  Hi,  Meredith" 

It  was  a  little  girl  with  yellow  hair 
just  like  the  pretty  lady  s. 

"Can  I  feed  her,  Meredith?  Oh, 
please  let  me.  I  never  have,  and 
Mother  promised  I  could.  Her  voice 
was  a  whine. 

Eleanor  decided  she  liked  the  little 
girl  since  she  looked  so  much  like  the 
lady  and  held  out  her  arm  to  her. 

"See,  Mery?  She  wants  me!" 

"Be  quiet,  Steffie.  The  answer  is 
no.  I've  got  to  hurry  before  Dad 
comes  home.  It's  almost  time  for  him 
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now.  Here,  Ellie,  eat  this  good  meat- 
hall.  M-m-m  ...  so  good! 

The  little  girl  with  yellow  hair  sat 
down  at  the  table. 

"I  wonder  why  Daddv  doesn't  like 
Ellie?" 

"He  doesn't  understand  her,  hon. 
That's  all.  He  eares  for  her  very 
much,  just  like  we  all  do,  but  in  a 
different  way." 

"Well,  I  love  her.  Cute  little  Ellie. 
Ha!  Ha!  You've  got  gravy  in  your 
hair.  Steffie  will  play  with  you  after 
you  eat.  Just  one  bite,  Mery?  Lemme 
feed  her  just  one?" 

"All  right,  you  baby.  Go  ahead." 
The  tall  girl's  face  was  tired. 

Now  Steffie  was  feeding  her; 
she  liked  that.  And  she  liked  what- 
ever it  was  Steffie  was  feeding  her. 
It  was  white  with  brown,  and  it  was 
soft.  Maybe  the  girl  with  yellow  hair 
liked  soft  things  too.  She  put  her  hand 
on  the  plate,  scooped  up  some 
mashed  potatoes  and  gravy,  and  then 
rubbed  them  on  Steffie' s  arm.  With 
delight,  Eleanor  clapped  her  hands 
on  the  table. 

"Oh,  you  little  monster!  Just  look 
at  me!" 

Without  even  stopping  to  wipe  the 
mess  from  her  arm,  Steffie  grabbed 
Ellie' s  shoulders  and  began  shaking 
her.  "Now  .  .  .  now  I  know  why 
Daddy  hates  you!" 

Eleanor  began  quivering,  and  her 
head  hurt  again. 

"Leave  her  alone,"  Meredith 
screamed.  "Even  if  she  can't  under- 
stand, you've  no  right  to  say  that. 

She  unloosed  Steffie' s  grasp  and 
slapped  her  arm. 

"Now  get  out  of  here.  Louise  .  .  . 
Loo-ise,  Come  here! 

The  dark-skinned  lady  ran  into  the 
kitchen. 

"What?  What's  wrong  now0"   She 


saw  Ellie  s  tortured  face.  "Lord  have 
mercy;  what  is  it? 

'Take  Stephanie  upstairs  to 
Mother  and  make  sure  the  little  brat 
gets  a  good  spanking.  She  was  shak- 
ing Ellie  so  hard— Oh,  it  was  horrible! 
The  poor  little  thing  was  terrified. 

Stephanie  started  whimpering  fear- 
hilly  as  Louise  dragged  her  from  the 
kitchen. 

"It's  all  right  now,  baby.  Its  all 
right,     Meredith  cooed. 

Ellie  liked  the  tall  girl's  soothing 
words,  but  she  had  been  afraid.  She 
wanted  to  touch  a  baby,  and  her  head 
throbbed.  She  had  hated  the  way  the 
yellow  -haired  girl  had  shaken  her,  the 
way  Meredith  had  hollered,  and  the 
way  Louise  had  scolded. 

She  wished  she  could  understand 
what  they  said.  Some  things  she 
understood,  like  the  word  baby  and 
Ellie  and  a  few  other  things;  but  she 
had  forgotten  what  those  were.  These 
people  acted  funny  sometimes,  and 
she  wished  she  knew  why.  Not  that 
she  ever  wanted  to  yell  and  slap 
people.  If  only  the  pretty  lady  were 
here!  She  yelled  too,  but  always  to 
other  people,  never  to  her. 

"Hey,  Mr.  Thomas  is  here.  Its  Mr. 
Thomas!"  Louise  frantically  waved 
her  arms  about  as  she  whispered  the 
warning.  Meredith  hurriedly  picked 
Eleanor  up  and  started  to  dash  out 
of  the  kitchen.  A  figure  blocked  the 
entrance. 

"Oh,  hello,  Dad.  I  was  just  taking 
her  upstairs." 

"No,  I  want  you  to  come  with  me 
into  the  living  room. 

"Sure,  Dad.  Just  let  me  take  Ellie 
to  her  room,  and  111  be  down  in  a 
second.'' 

"Bring   her  with    you.    The    whole 
family  is   in   there,   and   we're   going 
to   have    a    discussion.       Obediently, 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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SONNET 


Perry  Organ         Illustrated  by  Marty  Pociask 


The  sceptre  of  the  flame  is  absolute. 
For  in  this  flick  ring  silence  who  will  speak? 
Although  we  know  that  we  are  destitute, 
Apart  from  one  another,  who  will  seek 

ove  of  language  in  this  magic  ring? 
The  very  wish  to  understand,  communicate 
Has  fled  into  the  labyrinth  of  things 

'ague  we  know  them  not,  until  too  late. 


silence  of  the  flame  extinguishes 
brimming  words;  do  lips  forget  their  goal? 
candle  s  light  full  well  distinguishes 
neighbors  dreaming  face — but  not  his  soul, 
ow  out  the  flame!  Let  darkness,  if  it  can, 
up  the  void  dividing  man  from  man. 
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For  the  20th  Anniversary  issue  of  the  PENMAN,  the  Poetry  Staff  has 
chosen  a  sonnet  by  Perry  Organ  from  the  Autumn,  1  950  Issue 
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POET  ON  THE  PODIUM 


Carol  Crkenlief 


On  March  23  James  Dickey,  Poetry 
Consultant  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress spoke  at  Washington-Lee  for 
the  Two  Culture  Series.  Carol  Green- 
lief,  a  new  contributor  to  PENMAN, 
here  records  her  impressions  of  Mr. 
Dickeys  talk  and  poetry  in  general. 
Carol  is  in  the  Junior  Advanced  Place- 
ment English  class  and  is  a  member 
of  several  honor  societies. 

A  PROPHET  of  simplicity  in  verse, 
James  Dickey's  poetry  speaks  of 
life  as  he  knows  it.  With  the  experi- 
ence of  football,  two  wars,  an  adver- 
tising agency,  and  North  Georgia 
behind  him,  he  portrays  life  with 
vigor,  tempered  by  poetic  sensitivity. 
Though  some  of  his  longer  works 
leave  the  reader  with  a  vague  sense 
of  bewilderment,  he  is  capable  of 
a  fresh  quality  encouraging  in  a 
young  poet.  Mr.  Dickey  is  a  native  of 
Atlanta  and  a  graduate  of  Vanderbilt 
University.  He  gave  up  a  successful 
business  career  to  write  and,  in  1963, 
became  poet-in-residence  at  Reed 
College,  a  position  he  also  held  at 
San  Fernando  Valley  State  College. 
Dickey  also  has  been  the  recipient  of 
several  awards,  including  the  Na- 
tional Book  Award  for  his  Buck- 
dancer  s  Choice.  He  has  recentl) 
been  reappointed  consultant  in 
poetry  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
the  1967-1968  term.' 

Mr.  Dickey  is  one  of  the  more 
familiar  of  the  younger  contemporary 
poets.  He  brings  to  his  poetry  the 
background  of  a  soldier  and  a  sports- 
man, coupled  with  the  imagination 
of  a  truly  "gifted  poet.  Dickey  is 
widely  printed  in  such  periodicals  as 


The  New  Yorker,  Quarterly  Review, 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  Poetry.  In 
addition,  he  has  published  several 
collections  including  Drowning  With 
Others  (1962),  Helmets  (1964),  and 
Buckdancers  Choice  ( 1965). 

Opening  w  ith  selections  from  other 
poets'  works,  Mr.  Dickey  read  "Long 
Distance''  by  William  Stafford. 
Dickey  called  the  poet  "wry,  Ameri- 
can, laconic,  slightly  serious";  and  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  poem.  This  was 
followed  by  "Written  on  the  Stub  of 
a  First  Paycheck,"  set  in  or  near 
California,  which  Dickey  referred  to 
as  a  "weird  never-never  land,  ruled 
over  by  Ronald  Reagan.  His  read- 
ings of  "Love  Stones,  poems  about 
the  Pythagorean  theorem  underwater 
("Don  t  knock  it  if  you  ain't  tried 
it!"),  the  Spanish  invasion  of  Peru, 
and  waking  up  with  a  cough  were 
casually  delivered.  Though  he  read 
with  little  attempt  at  effect,  Dickey 
occasionally  interrupted  himself  with 
a  happy  "Isn't  that  great!  and  a 
broad  grin.  Before  moving  on  to  the 
"infinite  .  .  .  (his)  own,"  Dieke\ 
read  a  poem  about  an  Egyptian 
stripteaser  written  by  an  Englishman 
who  killed  himself  in  Vienna. 
Dickey's  authoritative  comment  on 
the  poem  (or  the  stripteaser':')  was  a 
spirited  "oh  yeah! " 

From  his  own  works,  Mr.  Dickey 
read  "Cherry  Log  Road,  "Power 
and  Light,  and  "Sun,  accomp- 
anying each  with  some  background 
and  a  lot  of  talk.  "Cherry  Log  Road 
is  based  on  a  "pleasant  memory" 
from  the  poet's  days  as  the  "Crab- 
apple  Cannonball'  at  Crabapple  High 

(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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ON  THE  TOWN 


John  Anderson 


Illustrated  by  Ann  Neal 


Johns  second  contribution  to  the 
PENMAN,  "On  the  Town,"  reflects 
more  of  John's  personal  experience 
than  the  previous  "A  Short  Walk 
Home.  This  time  the  setting  is  based 
on  real  life  although  some  of  the 
details  are  exaggerated.  John  asserts 
that  the  incidents  in  the  story  are 
fictitious. 

THERE  WERE  just  two  big, 
brown  wooden  doors.  I  have  no 
idea  what  kind  of  wood,  but  they 
were  dirty  from  soot  and  worn  by 
hands.  One  of  them  was  kept  locked 
and  never  opened;  but  the  other  was 
big  enough  to  let  two  people  by  at 
once,  so  it  didn't  matter.  The  one 
that  did  open  had  a  big  brass  handle 
on  it  that  never  made  sense  to  me 
because  the  door  opened  in,  not  out. 
The  handle  was  never  used,  but  it 
looked  good. 

I  suppose  the  doors  aren't  that 
important,  and  I  don't  think  anyone 
else  ever  noticed  them.  But  they  were 
the  only  striking  things  on  the  out- 
side of  the  building.  They  stuck  out 
from  the  ancient,  drab  gray  concrete 
exactly  on  the  corner  and  faced  out 
across  the  intersection.  I  remembered 
seeing  them  when  I  was  driving  or 
walking  by.  Whenever  I  caught  the 
light  there,  I  just  sat  and  tried  to  see 
what  was  inside  whenever  anybody 
went  in  or  out;  but  it  was  a  long 
time  before  I  got  the  nerve  to  go  in 
myself. 

I  had  been  wasting  a  Friday  night 
at  some  dive  a  few  'blocks  down  the 
street.  It  was  so  full  of  people  that 
you  could  barely  stay  in  your  chair. 
They  crammed  you  into  a  beaten-up 


wooden  chair  and  then  pried  you 
under  a  tiny  table  with  seven  or 
eight  other  people  around  it.  Before 
long,  I  had  had  all  I  could  stand. 
It  was  eight  gruelling  minutes  before 
I  managed  to  push  my  way  across 
the  fifteen  feet  to  the  door. 

"Leaving  so  soon?  asked  the 
cheap-looking  little  girl  tending  the 
door. 

Fraid  so,"  I  said.  I  wanted  to  say 
"And  glad  of  it,"    but  I  held  it  back. 

Outside,  the  air,  even  with  exhaust 
and  chimney  fumes,  seemed  wonder- 
fully clear  and  fresh  when  compared 
to  the  thick  smoke  I  had  just  emerged 
from.  My  ears  seemed  to  be  empty 
holes — pockets  of  air  with  all  the 
insides  blasted  out  by  the  band  back 
inside. 

I  started  drifting  up  the  street, 
still  a  little  foggy.  The  sidewalks  were 
packed  outside  the  place  I  had  just 
left.  Most  of  the  people  were  dressed 
weirdly,  but  all  of  them  in  the  same 
form  of  weirdness.  It  was  a  sw arming 
array  of  boots,  plaids,  stripes,  wool, 
paisley,  beards,  moustaches,  side- 
burns, and  an  abundance  of  hair. 
They  all  looked  like  they  belonged 
there,  and  most  made  it  seem  like 
it  was  very  serious  business. 

The  air  felt  even  better  when  I  had 
weaved  my  way  through  this  crowd; 
it  wasn't  as  hard  as  the  one  inside. 
When  I  got  out,  I  was  in  front  of  an 
old  gas  station  that  had  closed  for 
the  night.  Up  ahead,  it  looked  better 
still — fewer  people,  dimmer  lights, 
less  smoke;  so  I  kept  drifting  up  the 
street,  hoping  the  night  might  not  be 
a  total  loss. 

I   passed   a   few    shops    and    some 
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office  buildings,  all  closed  up.  There 
was  another  dive  up  here,  but  it  was 
for  the  older  bums;  and  no  crowds 
gathered  outside.  The  curtains  looked 
like  they  hadn't  been  washed  in 
years.  On  the  next  block  was  a  car 
dealer.  I  examined  the  new  economy 
sports  model  in  the  window  for  a 
while  and  then  moved  on.  There  was 
another  gas  station,  an  all-night 
diner,  a  liquor  store,  and  a  fancy 
nightclub.  When  I  reached  the  inter- 
section, I  looked  across  and  saw  the 
doors  sticking  out  onto  the  sidewalk. 

"What  the  heck,''  I  thought,  and 
went  on  across  the  street. 

There  were  three  steps  leading  up 
to  the  doors.  They  stuck  out  from 
the  building  and  had  no  rails.  I 
jumped  the  first  two,  stepped  up  on 
the  third,  and  grabbed  the  handle. 
I  pulled  out,  forgetting  I  had  always 
seen  people  pushing  it  in.  Then  I 
remembered  and  pushed  it  forward. 

The  first  thing  to  catch  my  eye 
was  a  red  light  on  the  wall.  There 
was  also  a  telephone  behind  the  door 
that  didn't  open.  Before  I  could 
look  around  any  more,  a  man  wearing 
a  plaid  sports  coat  put  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  pulled  me  in,  and 
pointed  to  a  few  empty  chairs  across 
the  room.  But  I  couldn't  take  a  step 
anywhere;  I  had  to  look  around  and 
take  in  everything. 

It  was  a  very  small  room  with  a 
long  row  of  tables  lined  end  to  end 
up  the  middle.  All  around  the  sides 
were  more  tables,  weaving  in  and  out 
of  posts  and  stuck  around  a  giant 
heater  with  half  its  front  missing. 
There  was  a  small  bar  in  the  far 
corner,  and  behind  it  was  a  door 
leading  to  a  brightly  lit  but  dirty 
looking  kitchen.  Two  other  red  lights 
gleamed  out,  throwing  intriguing 
illumination  on  the  walls  which  were 
oddly  plastered  with  old  newspapers, 


airline  posters,  magazine  cartoons, 
and  personal  handwriting.  In  the 
corner  to  the  left  was  a  jukebox 
loudly  playing  "If  I  Were  a  Carpen- 
ter. The  other  corner  was  dark. 
Across  from  the  telephone  was  a 
cigarette  machine. 

The  room  was  far  from  what  you'd 
call  engrossing.  Yet  I  must  have 
stood  there  for  five  minutes,  staring 
into  each  crevice.  I  did  not  become 
aware  of  anyone  else  even  being 
there  until  a  waiter,  loaded  with 
bottles  and  glasses,  pushed  against 
my  side  and  asked  to  be  let  by.  I 
realized  I  had  better  sit  down,  so  I 
made  my  way  to  a  group  of  chairs 
scattered  around  a  square  post  by  the 
bar.  Several  coats  were  hung  from 
racks  on  the  post,  some  of  them 
hanging  down  to  the  tables.  The 
waiter  was  on  me  before  I  had  even 
gotten  all  the  way  in  my  chair. 

"Whadda  ya  want?''  he  asked 
quickly. 

"Oh,  a  draft's  O.K.  I  said  slowly 
and  only  half-interestedly. 

"One  draft."  He  was  gone  before 
the  words  were  finished. 

I  looked  around  to  see  who  was 
near  me.  Most  of  the  people  were 
hard  to  see  or  had  their  backs  to  me. 
I  turned  to  see  what  was  behind  me 
and  found  myself  facing  a  knee 
covered  by  soft-brown  corduroy 
jeans.  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  girl 
sitting  high  on  a  barstool.  She  had 
tan-colored  hair — not  blonde  or 
brown  but  more  like  clean  sand.  It 
flowed  down  a  few  inches  past  her 
shoulders  and  hugged  close  to  her 
head.  Her  complexion  was  dark,  but 
it  was  not  a  natural  dark.  It  was  a 
glowing  sunlight  gold. 

'Scuse    me,"     I    said,    glancing 
quickly  into  two  light  green  eyes. 

"It's  all  right." 

"Is    it?"     I    had    no    intention    of 
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letting  a  conversation  slip  by,  and  I 
said  anything  to  keep  it  going. 

"I  suppose  so.  Shouldn't  it  be?" 
I  couldn't  have  asked  for  anything 
more  than  such  a  question. 

"Well,  that  depends  on  how  you 
look  at  it."  I  was  flying  high  now. 
That  question  was  all  I  needed  to 
start  expounding  on  anything  that 
didn't  make  sense,  sounded  good, 
and  would  keep  her  interested. 
"From  a  promotivationist  viewpoint, 
it  might  look  like  a  clear-cut  case  on 
the  achievement  level;  but  if  you  side 
with  the  pacifists  .  .  ." 

"One  draft.  The  waiter  managed 
to  pick  about  the  worst  time  to  show 
up. 

"Oh."  I  looked  at  the  waiter  setting 
the  mug  in  front  of  me.  I  looked  back 
at  her.  "Wait  a  second.  I  looked 
back  at  the  waiter  and  reached  for  my 
wallet.  "How  much?" 

"  Forty.'' 

He  already  had  the  change  ready 
and  dropped  it  into  my  palm  from 
his  right  hand  as  he  took  the  bill  from 
between  my  fingers  with  his  left.  I 
turned  quickly  when  he  was  gone. 

"Now,  where  were  we?"    I  asked. 

"About  motivationists  and  paci- 
fists." I  was  glad  to  see  she  was  still 
with  me. 

"Oh,  yeah.  Say,  my  neck  s  getting 
stiff  looking  wax  up  there.  How 
'bout  coming  down  to  earth?"  I 
pointed  to  an  empty  chair  beside  me. 

"All  right."  She  slid  down  off  the 
stool  and  directly  into  the  chair. 
When  she  was  down,  I'd  say  she  was 
about  5  6";  and  my  chances  looked 
even  better. 

"Well,  enough  about  philosophy. 
Do  you  go  to  school  around  here? 
Things  were  looking  fairly  bright  by 
now.  It  was  time  for  discussing 
personal  interests,  goals,  home  towns, 
and  telephone  numbers. 


"No,  I'm  a  receptionist  for  a 
podiatrist  down  on  K  street.  I  grad- 
uated from  high  school  two  years  ago. 
I  tried  art  school,  but  it  was  too 
expensive." 

"Do  you  like  to  draw  ?"  I  asked. 

"Yeah,  but  it's  only  a  hobby  now. 
I  drew  a  lot  in  high  school." 

"My  sister  draws.  I  was  about 
to  say  "You  remind  me  of  my  sister" 
but  caught  myself  in  time. 

"What  do  you  do?"  That  was 
another  question  I  was  glad  she 
asked.  I  was  able  to  start  glorifying 
my  life  history  and  dazzle  her  with 
tales  of  my  adventurous  exploits. 

"I  go  to  Georgetown  U.,"  I  began. 
"I  was  born  in  England;  my  fathers 
with  the  Air  Force,  and  we  were 
stationed  over  there  when  I  was  born. 
Id  like  to  major  in  English,  but 
I'm  also  thinking  about  history. 
They're  both  pretty  important.  I 
wished  she  went  to  college.  There's 
always  enough  to  talk  about  between 
college  students — campus  activities, 
profesors,  courses,  and  such.  I  could- 
n't think  of  anything  to  dazzle  her 
just  then,  so  I  let  it  switch  to  her. 
"Do  you  come  here  often?" 

"Yes,  fairly  regularly.  A  lot  of  cool 
people  hang  out  here." 

"It's  nice,"  I  said,  looking  around 
at  everything  quickly. 

"Yes,  it  is.  Would  you  excuse  me  a 
moment?  I'd  like  to  go  to  the  rest 
room. 

"Certainly."  I  rose  and  reached  for 
the  back  of  her  chair,  but  she  disap- 
peared behind  the  coats  and  the  post 
before  I  was  all  the  way  up. 

I  sat  back  down  and  noticed  I  had 
not  touched  im  beer.  I  grabbed  the 
handle  and  pulled  up  the  mug.  I 
drank  about  a  quarter  of  it  and  then 
set  it  down.  I  heard  the  juke  box  for 
the  first  time  in  several  minutes.  1 
I  ( 'ontinued  on  Page  48) 
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Rhea  Rolfe        Illustrated  by  LeonoreE 


A  mountain  river 
Sweetly,  swiftly  slithering 
Its  way  to  the  sea: 

Passing  over  rocks, 
Softly  whispering  secrets 
To  listening  reeds; 
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Catching  the  frog's  song 
And  tossing  it  to  the  lark 
Who  returns  his  own; 

Winking  at  the  grass 

And  laughing  at  the  meadows 

That  yearn  to  follow; 

Tripping  through  rushes, 
Slipping  through  the  fingers  that 
Try  to  embrace  him; 

Quenching  the  deep  thirst 
Of  the  tall  verdant  willow, 
Tangling  her  tresses; 

Caressing  the  field 

Until  she  blushes  and  glows 

For  her  proud  lover; 

Flattering  the  sun, 
Shimmering  and  glistening, 
As  her  looking-glass; 

Breathing  the  soft  kiss 

Of  the  naive  mountain  breeze 

That  lingers,  then  flees; 

Sighing  with  the  clouds 

And  wishing  for  their  freedom 

While  they  wish  for  his; 

Stealing  the  fragrance 

Of  the  wild  meadow  flower 

To  teach  to  the  sea. 
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THE  HILL 


Mike  Tkainum 


Illustrated  by  Elizabeth  Raleigh 


"The  Hill  is  Mike's  first  contribu- 
tion to  the  PENMAN.  Although  the 
incidents  are  fictitious,  the  setting  is 
taken  from  his  father's  hometown. 
Mike  has  been  active  in  class  organi- 
zation and  athletics,  having  served 
last  year  as  class  vice-president  and 
presently  as  class  treasurer  as  well 
as  being  a  captain  oj  the  Varsity 
Football  Squad. 

I  HAD  always  known  it  would  rain 
on  the  clay  my  father  died.  Any 
minute  now ,  I  expected  the  first  drops 
to  smash  against  the  windshield. 
They  would  hit  and  spread  in  big 
blobs  and  be  blown  upward  in  little 
trickles  toward  the  roof.  Then  I 
would  turn  the  wipers  on.  But  it 
hadn't  started  as  I  was  passing  through 
Staunton,  and  I  began  to  think  that 
the  heavy  gray  clouds  were  there  just 
to  keep  it  from  being  a  typical 
sunny  April  day. 

I  got  the  news  from  the  Dean 
during  the  morning.  He  had  kind 
words,  and  I  didn't  cry.  1  knew  I 
wouldn't.  I  just  ached  all  over  and 
didn't  want  to  see  anyone.  That's 
why  I  decided  to  go  to  Craigsville. 
Everything  would  be  different  there 
in  a  few  days  when  they  brought  his 
body.  Id  have  to  see  him,  go  to  the 
funeral  and  the  burial,  and  be  pitied. 
Then  1  would  cry.  I  had  to  see  and 
think  about  him  before  then. 

It  seemed  almost  dark  as  I  came 
through  Buffalo  Gap  although  it  was 
the  middle  of  the  day.  From  here, 
on  through  Augusta  Springs,  Craigs- 
ville, over  into  Fordwick,  and  for  ten 
miles  farther  on,  almost  everyone 
was  related  to  my  family  in  one  way 


or  another.  As  I  drove,  I  passed 
houses  that  would  have  welcomed 
me  because  I  was  his  son.  Now,  as 
I  neared  my  destination,  I  began  to 
wonder  where  I  was  really  going 
I  passed  the  "Craigsville  Corporate 
Limits  sign,  and  I  decided  to  take 
the  left  and  go  over   into    Fordwick. 

Fordwick  isn't  really  a  town  any- 
more, but  when  he  was  born  there,  it 
was.  He  explained  to  me  once  why 
there  weren't  any  stores  or  shops 
there.  He  said  that,  when  his  mother 
bought  anything,  she  would  just  walk 
the  mile  to  Craigsville,  get  it,  and 
bill  it  to  the  mill  over  in  Fordwick. 
Everyone  in  Fordwick  worked  for  the 
mill,  and  they  kind  of  controlled 
everything.  The  mill  was  still  operat- 
ing, but  the  company  had  to  use 
railroad  cars  to  bring  the  lime  from 
the  quarries.  They  had  been  right 
by  the  mill  when  my  father  started 
working  there,  but  that  had  been 
over  fifty  years  ago.  Once  he  and  I 
visited  the  shop  where  he  had  been 
an  apprentice.  He  showed  me  the 
lathe  where  he  had  gotten  the  ugly 
scar  on  the  end  of  his  third  finger. 
He  had  risen  much  higher  since  those 
days  as  an  apprentice,  but  he  had  a 
deep  sense  of  pride  in  his  humble 
beginning.  I  had  felt  it  too. 

The  house  where  he  was  born  had 
burned  along  with  most  of  the  others 
main  years  ago,  so  I  drove  along 
the  backroads  nearby.  I  knew  this  was 
where  he  had  run  and  played  with 
his  six  brothers.  I  could  picture  them 
on  a  sunny  April  day.  They  must 
have  roamed  all  oxer  these  pastures 
and  fields. 

After    the    fire,    most    people    had 
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relocated  in  Craigsville.  It  was  on  the 
main  highway,  and  all  the  stores  were 
there.  When  we  came  "back  home 
on  weekend  trips  with  my  dad,  we 
had  always  come  here.  Aunt  Vi  lived 
right  on  the  main  highway,  and  I 
stopped  at  her  house  now.  I  knew  she 
wouldn't  say  anything  about  dad 
that  would  hurt.  If  anyone  could 
have,  she  loved  him  more  than  I  did. 
But  she  wasn't  at  home.  I  went 
around  to  the  front  of  the  house  and 
sat  in  one  of  the  large  wicker  rocking 
chairs  of  the  porch.  From  here,  I 
could  see  the  hill.  It  wasn't  just  a 
hill:  it  was  like  a  small  mountain 
range  that  ran  parallel  to  the  high- 
way about  a  half  mile  away.  Most 
of  the  trees  had  been  cleared,  and 
the  land  was  used  for  pasture. 

Many  times  my  father,  my  sister, 
and  I  had  walked  along  the  top  of 
the  hill.  From  up  there,  we  could 
look  down  and  see  the  whole  town. 
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We  could  see  Aunt  Vis  house  and 
Uncle  Pat's,  and  there  was  always 
a  cool  breeze  up  there  on  hot  summer 
days.  We  often  sat  near  the  top  and 
looked  out  over  the  endless  mountain 
ranges  on  the  horizon.  My  father  had 
chosen  this  spot  to  tell  me  many  of 
the  things  he  wanted  me  to  know 
about  life.  He  taught  me  to  love  the 
beauty  that  was  all  around  us  there 
and  to  be  skeptical  of  people  who 
said  that  the  creation  we  saw  had 
just  happened  without  a  God.  I  had 
never  been  closer  to  my  father  than 
in  that  place,  and  I  had  decided  to 
go  there  now. 

It  was  just  a  short  walk  over  to 
my  Uncle  Ervins  old  house.  It  was 
on  the  edge  of  town  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  but  no  one  had  lived 
there  for  years.  I  walked  along  the 
highway  past  Smithen's,  cut  over  by 
the  train  station,  and  walked  down 
the  tracks  to  Tuttle  s  garden.  This  was 
the  way  I  had  always  gone  when  I 
was  a  little  boy  and  my  dad  hadn't 
been  with  me.  I  crossed  the  road  and 
went  into  Uncle  Ervins  yard.  There 
was  a  good  sized  stream  that  ran 
right  through  the  middle  of  the 
yard,  and  I  remembered  playing 
long  ago  on  the  bridge  that  crosses 
it.  Everything  in  the  yard  was  over- 
grown and  didn't  remind  me  much  of 
the  neat,  orderly  way  Uncle  Ervin 
used  to  keep  things. 

I  passed  through  the  old  wire  and 
plank  fence  that  kept  the  cows  out  of 
the  yard  and  started  up  the  hill.  I 
decided  to  make  the  steep  climb 
along  the  fence  that  separated  the 
wooded  land  from  the  pasture.  Years 
ago,  when  my  dad  and  I  climbed  the 
hill,  we  would  take  the  old  rocky 
path  that  the  cows  used  because  it 
wasn't  steep.  There  was  a  boulder- 
strewn  area  along  the  way,  and  I 
would  alwavs  run  ahead  and  ambush 
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him.  He  knew  where  my  favorite 
hiding  places  were  and  would  often 
sneak  up  on  me  as   I  squealed  with 

laughter. 

I  stopped  at  the  spring  about  half- 
wax  to  the  top  and  took  a  long  drink 
from  the1  eold.  clear  water.  Uncle 
Ervin  had  used  the  water  from  this 
spring,  as  well  as  from  two  or  three 
others,  for  his  house.  I  remembered 
one  time  my  cousins  and  1  had  been 
playing  on  the  hill.  We  had  stopped 
at  the  spring  to  get  a  drink  and  had 
our  usual  fight  to  see  who  would  be 
first.  I  had  won.  I  got  down  on  my 
hands  and  knees  to  drink  and  found 
myself  looking  right  into  the  eold, 
black  exes  of  a  water-moccasin.  I 
didn't  get  bitten,  but  I  remember 
that  that  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  thought  or  wondered  about 
death. 

1  had  never  before  realized  the 
part  that  the  hill  had  played  in 
forming  the  inner  emotions  that  were 
deep  inside  of  me.  It  was  in  this 
plaee  that  I  had  first  learned  of  life 
and  beauty  and  had  my  first  experi- 
ence with  death.  My  father  had 
taught  me  to  respect  these,  and  his 
teaching  had  been  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  love  I  had  found  there  when 
I  met  Patty.  I  had  been  sitting, 
sound  asleep,  under  one  of  the  few 
trees  near  the  top  of  the  hill  when 
she  came  walking  by.  I  hadn  t  seen 
her.  and  she  nearly  seared  the  day- 
lights out  of  me  when  she  said  hello. 
That  had  been  nearly   five  years  ago. 

Now.  as  I  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  stood  looking  out,  a  gentle 
rain  began  to  tall.  It  touched  my 
face  and  hands  and  soaked  me 
through.  But  it  was  warm  and  clean 
and  made  me  feel  fresh,  and  I  didn't 
eare.  I  wished  that  Patty  could  have 
been  there  too  because  she  wouldn  t 
have  minded  either.  Her  long,  lovel) 


hair  would  have  been  plastered  wet 
down  her  shoulders,  but  her  face 
would  have  been  shining;  and  she 
would  have  laughed  and  said.  "1  love 
to  be  here  with  you  ...  in  the  rain 

LOVE 

(Continued  from  Page  12 
relationship  between  two  persons  re- 
maining strangers  all  their  lives,  it  it 
lasts  that  long.  Play  love  is  a  situation 
involving  mutual  preservation  ol 
prestige  and  a  feeling  of  superiority 
and  merit.  Sexual  satisfaction  may  be 
the  only  basis  for  the  relationship. 

On  the  other  hand  the  picture  may 
nor  be  as  bad  as  all  that.  Granting 
that  Riesman's  "lonely  crowd''  has  a 
definite  basis  in  reality,  the  function 
of  romantic  love  still  can  remain 
though  it  is  transformed  into  more  of 
a  desire  than  a  love.  Our  society, 
which  has  almost  uniquely  synthe- 
sized love  and  sex,   has  at   the   same 
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time  commercialized  and  mechanized 
sex.  Through  advertizing,  the  cloth- 
ing, cosmetic,  and  cigarette  industries 
allure  with  the  assurance  of  sexual 
conquest  (It  works!  Men's  Lotion 
Aphrodisia,  the  shirt  watcher's  guide 
to  Sexy  Broad  clothes,  Come  on 
strong!!).  Through  the  live  media, 
young  actresses  become  Marilyn 
Monroe  sex  bombshells  while  actors 
become  Paul  Newman  males.  There 
is  a  standardization  of  beauty  as 
feminine-type  preference  recedes 
from  personal  imponderables  and  is 
determined  by  Hollywood.  Glamour 
is  the  thing.  This  process  can  mean 
the  actual  loss  of  beauty,  as  pop  art 
perhaps  tries  to  express. 

IV. 

For  love  to  come  into  being  and 
develop,  there  are  three  initial  com- 
ponents, according  to  Jose  Ortega  Y 
Gassett:  perception,  in  order  to  see 
the  person  of  interest;  emotion,  with 
which  to  respond  sentimentally  to 
this  image;    and   constitution,    being 


enough  of  a  person  to  be  invaded  and 
conquered  by  the  love.  In  every  soci- 
ety the  possibility  of  frequent  ap- 
pearance of  love  fails  because  one  or 
another  condition  is  absent.  But  most 
importantly,  the  person  to  be  capable 
of  love  must  live  enough  outside  his 
own  sphere  of  self-interest  to  feel  the 
urge  in  love  to  "migrate''  to  the 
other  soul.  In  American  society  the 
definition  of  love  is  more  desire — the 
move  toward  possession  of  the  thing, 
toward  the  object  becoming  a  part  of 
ourself.  Desire  can  be  satisfied  by 
fulfillment:  love  is  eternally  unsatis- 
fied. Love  here  is  a  striving  for  happi- 
ness in  a  lonely  society,  but  love  can- 
not be  confused  with  happiness.  Love, 
although  it  seeks  security  and  satis- 
faction, includes  a  desperation. 
American  romantic  love  is  a  distinc- 
tion only  of  our  society. 

PROOF  OF  EXISTENCE 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 
people    in    those    cars    were    looking 
at  him  and  thinking  what   an    idiot 
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lie  must  be  to  tramp  after  dinosaur 
tracks  in  weather  like  this.  He  turned 
away  so  that  they  couldn't  sec  his 
face  and  continued  down  the  path. 
Abruptly  the  tree's  on  either  side  end- 
ed and  shrank  away  as  if  in  awe  from 
a  slanted  ledge  of  massive  rock.  The 
water  weaved  its  way  down  the  em- 
bankment, across  the  threatening 
sheet  of  rock,  into  some  more  woods, 
and  into  the  angry  river  that  rumbled 
in  the  distance.  The  ledge  itself  was 
slick  and  glistening.  It  was  so  bright 
that  it  hurt  Peter's  eyes,  and  he  had 
to  place  his  hand  over  them.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  rain  pounded 
down  on  this  spot  with  greater  fe- 
rocity than  anywhere  else.  Clods  of 
brown  earth  rolled  down  the  slope 
and  dissolved,  and  leaves  were 
thrashed  off  the  trees  and  beaten  to 
the  ground.  Peter  slid  his  hand  away 
from  his  eyes  and  regarded  the  ledge 
again.  He  felt  a  series  of  chilling  jerks 
run  up  his  back,  but  he  couldn't  tell 
whether  they  had  been  produced  by 
the  cold   or    by    fear   of   the    strange 
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scene  before  him;  for  looking  at  the 
ledge  he  saw  that  it  was  pock  marked, 
scarred  by  huge,  three-toed  impres- 
sions of  stony  claws.  Giant  s  feet,  lie 
could  not  conceive  of  it — monsters 
that  thundered  across  this  rock  when 
it  was  nothing  but  mud  upon  the 
bottom  of  a  marsh. 

Peter  was  petrified.  It  was  as  if  the) 
were  here,  as  if  these  creatures  with 
strange  names  were  brought  to  life 
before  him.  He  felt  a  tingle  run  up 
his  legs  and  through  his  groin.  He 
could  see  their  thick,  warty  hides 
and  their  malevolent  eyes  looking 
down  on  the  meek  of  the  earth.  He 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Donald  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ledge,  just  an  accent 
of  yellow,  moving  further  down  the 
path  to  another  rock  shelf.  "Donald, 
Donald.  But  the  rain  and  wind 
drowned  out  his  calls,  and  the  yellow 
figure  disappeared  into  the  under- 
brush. He  was  alone  .  .  .  He  looked 
again  at  those  awesome  prints  in  the 
rock,  so  vivid,  so  alive  that  he  could 
smell   the    reptile    in    them.    He    was 
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afraid,  confronted  by  the  marks  of 
these  creatures  that  he  had  never 
truly  believed  had  existed  as  living 
beings.  Confronted  by  the  proof  of 
their  existence,  by  their  calling  cards 
to  the  future,  he  stood  stunned  in  the 
rain. 

HOW  MANY  MILES 

(Continued  from  Page  31) 
Meredith  followed  her  father  with 
Ellie  in  her  arms.  They  passed 
through  the  halls  and  past  the  doors, 
behind  the  big  man.  Ellie  didn't 
know  him,  and  she  was  afraid  again. 
If  only  her  head  wouldn't  pound  so! 
But  she  forgot  her  fear  and  the  hurt 
because  they  were  stopping  in  the 
green  room.  The  diamond  light  was 
above  her;  and  on  the  floor — the  rich, 
carpeted  floor — a  baby  lay  on  a  sheet! 
The  tall  girl  was  sitting  next  to  it. 
Ellie  was  overcome  with  delight. 

"I've  been  trying  to  tell  you  for 
the  past  five  years.  There's  nothing 
we  can  do.  Nothing,  Dorothy.  You've 
got  to  realize  that.     It  was  the  man. 

"But  I  love  her!''  The  pretty  lady 
was  crying  again.  "I  love  her,  William. 
She's  my  baby.  You  can't  take  her 
away  just  like  that  to  some  institution. 
You  can't,  and  I  ...  I  won't  let  you!'' 
Her  eyes  were  defiant. 

"Oh,  Dorothy,  be  reasonable." 
He  went  over  to  the  lady  and  took 
her  hand.  His  voice  was  gentle  now. 
"Don't  you  think  /  love  her?  Don't 
you  think  /  suffer  too?  After  all,  she's 
my  baby  as  well  as  yours.  Honey, 
I  know  how  you  feel;  and  I've  lost 
countless  nights  of  sleep,  tossing  and 
turning  and  wondering  what  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  I  know  now.  We 
haven  t  been  fair.  Dorothy.  There  s 
a  lot  of  people  in  this  family,  and 
they  all  need  love  and  attention. 
She  d  be  better  off  in  a  hospital  or 
special  school  where  there  are  others 
like  her.  We  could   visit   her  all   the 
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time,  but  it's  no  good  this  way.  We 
can't  be  selfish. 

Kleanor  rubbed  her  hand  against 
the  tiny  baby's  powder-scented  back. 
She  pulled  at  the  diaper,  but  some- 
one firmly  moved  her  arm  away 
from  the  baby.  She  stared  up  at  a 
face;  but  it  was  blurred,  and  she 
didn't  know  who  it  was.  Ellie  put 
her  head  against  the  baby  and  kissed 
its  petal  soft  cheeks.  Her  head  didn't 
hurt  anymore.  She  felt  only  the  warm 
bundle  beside  her;  and  above  her,  the 
glow  and  glitter  from  the  diamond 
lights  filled  her  eyes.  The  voices  in 
the  background — the  crying,  the 
yelling,  the  screaming — were  fading 
out.  She  nestled  closer  to  the  baby. 
Here  was  no  confusion.  Here  was 
only  wonderful,    wonderful    softness. 

She  fell  deeper  and  deeper  as  the 
voices  and  angry  faces  disappeared. 
The  little  baby  seemed  so  simple.  She 
was  only  vaguely  aware  of  someone 
lifting  her,  someone  dressing  her, 
someone  taking  her  away,  someone's 
wet  tears.  At  last  she  was  safe,  and 
never  would  she  have  to  hear  the 
voices  or  see  the  faces.  She  was  alone 
now,  and  the  diamond  light  swirled 
dreamily  in  her  memory. 

POET  ON  THE   PODIUM 

(Continued  from  Page  33) 

School  in  North  Georgia.  In  addition 
to  several  comments  on  the  whiskey 
runnin  industry  in  his  home  state, 
Dickey  gave  the  details  ("1  wont 
spell  it  out.  )  of  his  adolescent  affair 
with  Doris  Holbrook.  The  poem  is  a 
description  of  their  meetings  in  an 
old  Pierce  Arrow  in  the  junkyard  on 
( Iherry  Log  Road. 

"Power  and  Light,"  according  to 
Dickey,  was  the  result  of  his  im- 
pression of  a  Georgia  Power  and 
Light  sign  after  he  had  been  drink- 
ing "...  more  than  I  should,  which 
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is  exactly  the  right  amount.  The 
poem  is  the  story  of  a  telephone 
lineman  and  a  "justification  by  the 
man  of  his  profession.''  The  last 
poem,  "Sun,''  concerns  two  sunburnt 
lovers  in  a  dark  house.  Though 
Dickey  began  to  speak  of  "Sun''  in 
relation  to  astrophysical  imagery,  he 
ended  by  calling  it  "a  poem  about 
sex  .  .  .,"  which  is  an  apt  description. 
James  Dickey  left  a  very  definite 
impression  on  those  who  heard  him. 
To  some,  he  was  refreshing,  realistic 
— "tremendous.  Others  found  the 
program  somewhat  artificial  and 
tasteless.  Instead  of  aesthetic  images, 
Dickey  spoke  of  down-to-earth 
things,  like  a  house  that's  paid  for 
("so  what "),  the  taste  of  toothpaste, 
old  cars,  and  the  "American,  late 
kitchen  light.'  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
this  man  "in  the  darkness  of  a 
writer's  study  with  a  large  can  of 
Miller  High  Life  .  .  ."  In  short,  James 


Dickey  may  be  described  in  the  same 
words  applied  to  his  poetry  by  the 
Library  Journal:  "rugged,  simple, 
and  noble." 

ON  THE  TOWN 

(Continued  from  Page  37) 

don't  know  if  it  had  been  playing  or 
not,  but  it  blasted  out  loud  now. 

"Good-bye,  Ruby  Tuesday.  Who 
could  hang  a  name  on  you?" 

I  tried  drumming  on  the  table.  I 
never  was  any  good  with  rhythm.  I 
gave  it  up  and  went  back  to  the  draft. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  song  ended  and 
so  did  the  beer.  I  looked  at  the  walls 
and  tried  to  read  them  but  couldn't 
do  it,  shifted  in  my  chair,  and  won- 
dered where  she  was.  Peering  around 
the  post  and  coats,  I  searched  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  There  was 
something  I  had  not  noticed  in  my 
first  look.  There  were  no  rest  rooms. 
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ONE  OF  A   KIND 


Mk  mil  W  \Tso\ 


Illustrated  by  R.B.  Snider 


Michele  wrote  "One  of  a  Kind" 
for  an  Advanced  Placement  English 
assignment  earlier  this  year.  It  was 
the  result  of  a  recent  shopping  trip 
in  Washington  during  which  she  met 
a  cab  driver  much  like  the  one  she 
used  in  her  story.  Michele  is  certainly 
no  stranger  to  PENMAN.  Last  uear 
she  served  as  Assistant  Poetry  Editor 
and  saw  several  pieces  of  work  pub- 
lished, including  a  short  story  entitled 
"The  Last  Friend. " 

The  traffic  was  a  little  heavier 
than  usual.  A  light  rain  fell  out  of 
the  gray  dawn.  "Whoever  said  rain 
is  refreshing  was  crazy,"  thought 
Herbie  as  ne  turned  on  the  cao's 
defroster  and  glanced  over  at  his  neat- 
ly manicured  hand.  The  rain  came 
down  a  little  harder,  then  suddenly 
stopped  with  a  sigh  of  failure.  "  Bout 
time,"  mumbled  Herbie  as  the  light 
changed,  and  he  saw  an  old  lady 
flagging  him  all  at  once.  'Bout 
time  I  got  a  break." 

Herbie  stopped  the  flashy  yellow 
cab  he  drove  for  the  Reynolds  Com- 
pany, and  the  lady  meekly  slipped 
in.  "13th  and  Washington  Avenue, 
please."  He  could  afford  to  buy  his 
own  cab  and  make  more  money,  but 
he  liked  this  cab  a  lot.  It  had  black 
leather  seats,  carpeting,  and  a  glass 
partition  between  cabbie  and  passen- 
ger. Real  class.  It  also  had  an  un- 
usually large  side-view  mirror  that 
Herbie  was  fond  of  staring  into  be- 
cause there  he  saw,  not  the  reflection 
of  other  cars,  but  the  image  of  his 
own  face.  "Baby,"  he  would  say, 
"you  are  going  to  take  me  far." 

He  pulled  around  the  corner  in 
the  "Right  Turn  Only"  lane,  glancing 


automatically  at  himself  as  he  did 
so.  "My,  what  a  cautious  driver," 
thought  the  little  old  lady  fare,  who 
was  tired  of  cabbies  who  didn't  seem 
to  care  what  the  other  cars  were 
doing.  When  Herbie  stopped  to  let 
her  out,  she  handed  him  two  dollars. 
"Keep  the  change,  young  man." 

"Thank  you,  ma'm."  Herbie  laughed 
to  himself  as  he  remembered  now 
Mike,  a  fellow  cab  driver,  had  asked 
him  about  his  extra  money. 

"How  do  you  do  it  man?  That 
jacket's  real  suede.  Those  things  run 
seventy  bucks  up." 

"Tips,  Mike,  tips.  I  get,  oh,  fifteen- 
twenty  a  day  in  tips." 

"How  can  you  swing  that?  Let  a 
friend  in  on  the  secret,  huh?" 

"They  see  me:  they  love  me.  The 
money's  in  the  ladies. 

"Aw,  come  on!" 

"Listen,  you  know  that  skinny 
dame,  works  for  Powers,  name  of 
Cindy?" 

"Yeah,  a  real  dish  with  a  real 
cold  shoulder." 

"Some  people  might  have  to  say 
that." 

"Herbie,  you  don't  mean  that 
you  .  .  .  ." 

"That's  it,  baby." 

Ten  o'clock.  Time  to  get  Diana  and 
take  her  over  to  Jack's  Bar  &  Grill. 
Herbie  took  her  to  work  every  morning 
free  of  charge.  She  was  a  good  kid. 
Anyway,  she  gave  him  a  boost. 

Herbie  came  to  a  stop  at  a  red 
light  and  gazed  into  the  mirror.  He 
saw  blonde  wavy  hair  just  rumpled 
enough  to  give  him  an  abandoned 
look  that  he  felt  made  Steve  McQueen 
look  like  a  choirboy.  The  brown  eyes 
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were    bright,    the   skin  smooth,   and 
the  teeth  even. 

He  smiled  gently  out  at  the  audi- 
ence from  the  screen,  and  300  women 
sighed  in  unison  at  the  Sunday 
matinee.  "Please,"  he  murmured, 
"do  not  cry  my  darling.  I  go  to  fight 
for  what  I  believe  in;  it  is  the  least 
a  man  can  do.  If  I  return,  I  return, 
and  if  I  do  not  .  .  .  be  brave."  Flow- 
ered hats  bowed  in  humble  worship, 
as  gloved  hands  carefully  daubed  at 
eyes  and  noses  with  rose  scented 
hankies. 

A  horn  blasted,  and  Herbie  pulled 
out.  Three  minutes  later  he  stopped 
again  in  front  of  the  brownstone 
building  where  Diana  lived.  She  was 
sitting  on  the  stoop,  her  curly  brown 
hair  more  neatly  combed  than  usual. 
When  she  saw  the  cab,  she  jumped 
up  and  hurried  to  the  cab,  taking 
long  strides  on  her  ankleless  stick  legs. 
Good  morning,"  said  Herbie,  slid- 
ing the  partition  open  as  she  got  in. 

"Good  morning.  I  like  your  sweater 
Herbie;  you  look  real  good  in  turtle- 
necks,"  she  said  softly,  blushing. 

"Yeah,  I  know,  it  does  do  something 
for  me." 

"Oh,  Herbie  you  alwavs  look 
good,"  she  blushed  again.  'I  mean 
you  really  know  how  to  dress  nice." 

"I  admit  I  got  taste.  But  then  I 
gotta;  pretty  soon  I'll  have  a  big 
image  to  keep  up.  That  kinda  thing 
you  don't  learn  overnight." 

"You  know  a  lot  of  magazines  are 
looking  for  male  models.  You  ought 
to  look  into  it." 

"Nah,  that's  not  for  me.  You  wind 
up  on  the  back  page  of  a  girlie  maga- 
zine in  a  full  color  ad  that  shows  you 
from  the  waist  down.  Ever-Press'd 
Pants  and  all  that  jazz.  No  thanks. 
Acting's  where  it's  at,  stage  for  a 
starter  maybe,  and  then  make  it  big 
in  movies.  Movies  are  the  word." 


They  rode  the  next  six  blocks  in 
silence,  each  full  of  silent  praise,  ad- 
miration, and  love  for  Herbie.  Some- 
times words   are  not  enough.  Amen. 

"Hey,  Jack  gave  me  a  terrific  recipe 
for  lasagna;  and  I'm  gonna  try  it  out 
tonight.  I'd  just  love  it  if  you  could 
come  over  for  dinner  or  something." 

Herbie  got  about  fifteen  invitations 
a  day  like  that,  and  he  brushed  them 
all  off.  He  had  to  work  out  nights 
to  keep  in  shape.  Sure,  sometimes 
he'd  make  the  rounds  alone,  pick  up  a 
girl  maybe;  but  that  was  just  for  kicks. 
Di  was  a  nice  girl  though.  Didn't 
date  much.  Too  bad.  She  should  do 
something  about  her  hair. 

"Sorry,  honey,  but  I  can't  swing 
it  tonight.  Thanks,  anyway,"  he  added 
generously  as  he  stopped  in  front  of 
Jack's.  "Check  you  later." 

"Okay.  Thank  you." 

Sweet  of  Di  to  ask  him  over. 
She  was  pretty  shy,  and  for  her  to 
ask  him  up  to  her  tiny  efficiency 
must  have  taken  courage.  A  real 
tribute.  It  takes  a  real  man  to  bring 
out  the  best  qualities  in  women,  and 
Herbie  knew  ne  filled  the  bill.  "One 
of  a  kind,  that's  me.  One  of  a  kind." 

It  was  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
when  he  picked  up  the  young  man 
with  long  blond  hair.  He  was  wearing 
blue  levis  and  a  sweatshirt. 

"Hi  ya,  New  York  an'  Q,"  he  said 
as    he  climbed  into  the  front   seat. 

"Okay,  buddy." 

The  boy  stared  openly  at  him  for 
a  time.  "What  do  you  do  for  kicks, 
man?"  He  shifted  more  towards  the 
middle  of  the  seat.  "I'm  new  around 
here." 

"Hit  the  night  spots  — drinks,  dates 
—the  usual." 

"Look,  why  don't  you  come  up  to 
my  room  for  awhile.  We  can  have 
a  few  drinks  and  get  acquainted." 
He  patted  Herbie's  knee.    "Okay?" 
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"Forget  it;  I'm  straight.  Here's  your 
stop.  I'd  get  out  pretty  quick  if  I  were 
you." 

The  boy  jumped  out,  then  leaned 
in  to  place  his  money  on  the  seat.  He 
looked  up  at  Herbie,  his  eyes  brim- 
ming with  tears.  "You  gotta  be  a 
friend  to  make  a  friend,  baby.  You 
gotta  be  a  friend." 

Herbie  drove  off,  disgusted.  But 
then  he  realized  he  couldn't  blame 
the  guy.  "Any  queer  would  probably 
love  to  have  a  friend  like  me.  I  just 
gotta  learn  to  dodge  the  passes,  and 
I'll  be  okay."  Something  inside  him 
was  strangely  glad.  You  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  day  to  day  routine  kinds 
of  flattery,  but  this  was  something 
different,  something  new.  Even 
though  you  turn  your  back  on  it,  you're 
shivering  with  excitement  the  whole 
time.  "Maybe  I  oughta  go  eat  with 
Di  after  all.  Nah.  I  wouldn't  feel 
right." 

For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  the 
fares  were  mostly  women  shoppers. 
Herbie  made  light  conversation  with 
a  few  of  them,  but  most  of  the  time 
the  partition  stayed  shut.  At  five- 
thirty  he  picked  up  a  fare  out  to  the 
suburbs.  If  he  got  on  the  freeway,  he 
figured,  he  might  beat  the  other  traffic 
and  make  it  in  fifteen  minutes  or  so. 
Forty  minutes  later  he  knew  he  had 
been  mistaken  about  the  traffic,  and 
he  was  sorry  he'd  taken  the  fare. 

By  the  time  he  got  there  a  misty 
rain  had  started  falling  again,  but 
out  here  it  was  fresh  and  clean.  Herbie 
only  noticed  that  the  lane  heading 
back  to  town  was  nearly  free  of  cars. 
He  could  make  it  pretty  quick.  He 
glanced  around  behind  as  he  pulled 
back  onto  the  freeway,  then  took  a 
good  long  look  in  the  side-view  mirror. 

People  were  gathered  around  under 
the  huge  new  sign  hanginghigh  above 
Times  Square.  It  showed  his  face,  and 


then  around  it  were  some  quotes  about 
the  movie.  "Critics  RAVE."  "Miss 
THIS  movie  and  you've  missed  THE 
movie!"  "An  actor  to  surpass  all 
actors.  See  HIM!"  "A  sometimes 
breathtaking  story. " 

Herbie  looked  down  at  the  people 
from  his  place  in  the  sky  and  smiled 
condescendingly.  "Yes  I  am  great," 
he  thought,  'you're  all  right.  Every- 
body's right." 

He  was  still  smiling  at  himself 
when  the  green  Chevy  crossed  the 
median  to  try  and  pass  a  stream  of 
cars.  As  the  two  cars  hit  head-on  the 
mirror  image  of  Herbie  suddenly  burst 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  but  ne  did 
not  see.  No  pain,  no  feeling  at  all; 
only  a  vacant,  floating  sensation,  a 
good  feeling—  one  that  he  hoped  would 
last. 

Sirens  screamed  and  policemen 
came.  People  in  passing  cars  turned 
to  look  briefly.  "What's  that?  What's 
happened?"  'Time  we  did  something 
about  these  roads."  "People  go  too 
fast,  serves  em  right!"  "Lousycops!" 
"Another  accident  — damn  those  cab 
drivers!" 

Night  came.  No  matter  how  joyous, 
or  how  disastrous  the  day,  night  al- 
ways came  to  end  it.  It  fell  from  the 
sky,  like  a  curtain  onto  the  stage;  and 
it  covered  up  the  yellow  cab  and 
the  mangled  oody  and  the  police  and 
the  ambulance  and  the  whole  rest  of 
the  world. 

Herbie  looked  down  at  the  people 
from  his  place  in  the  sky.  "I'm  sorry, 
world,  for  what  I've  done  to  you;  I'm 
sorry  for  what  I've  taken  away  from 
you;  I'm  sorry."  As  he  stepped  back 
inside  the  large  gate  there  was  a 
clamor  of  voices.  Herbie,  read  this 
poem!"  "No  wait,  we  want  to  hear 
some  Shakespeare  from  a  real  actor!" 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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PILGRIMAGE 

Illustrated  by  Dennis  Howard 


This  poem  was  written  by  R.B.  for 
her  senior  Advanced  Placement 
English  class  to  complete  an  assign- 
ment using  mythological  references 
in  creative  writing.  Osiris,  the  legend- 
ary king  who  "gave"  civilization  to 
the  Egyptians,  was  killed  by  ajealous 
brother;  and  his  body  was  thrown 
in  the  Nile.  After  searching  up  and 
down  the  river  and  failing  to  recover 
her  husband's  body,  Isis  made  a  clay 


image  of  Osiris;  and  Ra,  the  sun-god, 
restored  Osiris  to  life  and  made  him 
king  of  the  dead.  Attis,  a  Greek  god 
of  vegetation,  committed  suicide  but 
ultimately  rose  from  the  dead.  Each 
of  these  gods  is  used  to  illustrate  the 
central  poetic  theme  —  the  idea  of 
man's  rejection  of  God  as  professed 
by  the  modern  "God  is  dead'  move- 
ment. 


"They'll  spit  at  your  feet  crying  we  have  no  need  of  a  god;  each  of 

us  is  his  own." 

— Janis  Ian. 
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Isis  journeyed  down  the  Nile 

To  find  her  husband's  watery  grave. 

He  who  brought  Egypt  from  savagery  they 

Threw  in  the  river 

And  civilization  meant  the  seed. 

Her  want  recreated 

Divine  from  in  clay; 

Ra,  in  pity,  life's  fire  restored. 

Osiris,  the  mighty,  look  over  us  all 

Dead  men  in  your  dead  land  beyond  the  tomb 

Attis,  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
From  thine  own  hand 
The  seed  of  life 
You  gave  to  us  — 

In  God  we  trust 

But  it's  always  nice  to 

Know  where  you  stand 

Or  at  least  wnere  you're 

Going  to  rise. 
Triumphant  Attis  conquered  death  in  spring 
As  man  created  God  in  man,  don't 
Let  it  get  out  of  hand. 

With  visions  of  immortality  the  seed  is  planted: 
Let  us  flower, 
The  Messiah  will  know  to  stay  dead. 

The  ultimate  hero 

Of  all  mankind 

Will  sacrifice  divine  mystery 

Of  Man-god  life. 

The  resurrection  ours 

Please,  we'd  rather  do  it  ourselves; 

The  Messiah  will  know  to  leave  us  alone. 

And  gods  today  lie 
Buried  below 
Man's  city  of  light, 
They  can  t  come  back; 
But  from  their  images 
The  pilgrimage  to  complete 
A  race  of  super-men 
Will  rise. 
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THE  SHARPEST  SWORD 

Larry  Rovin 


Larry  Rovin,  Nonfiction  Editor  of 
PENMAN,  was  inspired  to  write  this 
review  for  the  Elos  induction  board. 
He  was  inducted  this  fall,  adding 
Elos  to  his  long  list  of  honor  societies. 
His  many  varied  interests  include 
homeroom  Vice-President,  debating, 
tennis,  and  Go-Go  Boys.  This  is  Lar- 
ry's first  article  to  be  published  in 
PENMAN. 

The  present  administration  has,  in 
the  last  several  years,  become  one 
of  the  most  widely  criticized  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  Some  of  the 
sharpest  criticism  of  President  Johnson 
has  come  off  the  typewriter  of  Mrs. 
Barbara  G arson  in  the  form  of  the 
play  MacBird.  Political  satire,  such 
as  MacBird,  is  an  easy  vehicle  for 
criticism  for  several  reasons.  The  satir- 
ist is  free  from  the  burden  of  proof 
which  may  handicap  other  writers. 
He  may  say  what  he  thinks,  knowing 
that  he  has  no  responsibility  to  back 
it  up  with  facts.  There  is  a  temptation, 
however,  to  overstep  what  is  reason- 
able. For  this  reason  the  satirist  must 
keep  in  mind  that  his  writing  will 
only  be  effective  if  it  is  bought  and 
read.  He  must  always  be  aware  of  the 
boundary  between  that  which  is  in 
good  taste  and  that  which  is  not. 
MacBird  attacks  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration viciously  and  crosses  that 
line. 

This  lack  of  critical  restraint  toward 
the  power  structure  seems  to  be  typical 
of  Mrs.  Garson.  In  1964  she  and  her 
husband  were  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Berkeley  Free 
Press.  They  have  been  active  in  protest 
movements  on  the  West  Coast  and 
have  spoken  at  anti-war  rallies  on  the 


Berkeley  campus.  It  was  at  one  of 
these  rallies,  when  Mrs.  Garson  acci- 
dentally referred  to  the  First  Lady  as 
Lady  MacBird  Johnson,  that  the  idea 
for  MacBird  was  born.  What  was 
then  visualized  as  a  one-act  skit  for 
the  October,  1965,  Days  of  Protest 
grew  into  the  present  play. 

Mrs.  Garson' s  opinion  of  the  pres- 
ent leaders  of  the  country  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  characterizations 
of  the  main  figures.  Johnson  is  por- 
trayed as  a  power  hungry,  vain 
hypocrite.  His  manners  are  uncouth, 
and  he  is  intolerant  of  criticism  or 
non-conformity.  MacBird  is  convinced 
that  his  way  of  operating  is  superior 
to  any  other;  consequently,  those  who 
differ  are  endangering  trie  "Smooth 
Society."  Anything  which  can  be  done 
to  suppress  these  people  is  justified. 
He  would  undoubtedly  go  along  with 
the  idea  that  the  only  evil  in  his  break- 
ing the  law  is  getting  caught.  The 
perfect  mate  for  such  a  man  is,  natur- 
ally enough,  Lady  MacBird.  Following 
her  Shakespearean  prototype,  she  is 
conniving,  ambitious,  and  quite  will- 
ing to  ao  that  which  her  husband 
balks  at. 

In  a  time  when  the  tendency  is 
to  hold  up  the  image  of  J.F.K.  as 
something  of  an  ideal,  MacBird  pre- 
sents a  tarnished  version.  John  Ken 
O'Dunc  is  a  hard  politician  with 
no  time  for  emotions  or  morality.  The 
voting  populace  is  merely  a  stack  of 
data  to  be  manipulated  by  his  aides 
in  search  of  the  best  campaign  slogans. 
He  envisions  a  new  empire  controlled 
by  a  succession  of  Ken  O'Duncs.  His 
brother  Robert,  calculating  and  plot- 
ting, is  a  junior  version.  In  the  words 
of  the  three  witches  he  is  "something 
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cunning.''  Teddy  Ken  O'Dunc,  on  the 
other  hand,  surfers  from  a  more  de- 
grading portrayal.  While  his  brothers 
possess  keen  minds,  Teddy's  intellect 
approaches  that  of  a  three-year-old 
with  a  fascination  for  boats,  fires, 
and  "moo-moos." 

Going  beyond  the  personnel  in- 
volved, MacBird  comments  on  other 
aspects  of  the  mid-60' s.  There  exists 
a  stereotyped  society  with: 

For  each,  a  house,  a  car,  a  fam- 

A  private  psychoanalyst,  a  dog, 
And    rows    of   gardens    neatly 
trimmed  and  heaged. 
This,  the   "Smooth  Society,"  appar- 
ently has  room  for  only  a  portion  of 
the  populace.  It  is  the  world  of  Sub- 
urbia, designed  for  a  contented  middle 
class    society.    Unfortunately,    these 

Eeople  have  lost  sight  of  their  neigh- 
or  s  woes.  This  is  why: 
It    sure    does    take  time  while 

they're  warm 
and  well  fed. 
And  they  sit  on  their  backsides 

while  my  ass 
gets  whipped. 
It  sure  does  take  time  but  I'm 

startin'  to  see 
that  they'll  stop  kickin' me  when 

it  starts  hurtin'  them. 
Damn  this  prayin'  and  pleadin' 

and  nonviolent 
slime. 

I'm  off  my  knees;  man,  you've 
run  out  of  time. 
Thus  goes  the  Garsonized  beginning 
of  the  race  riots. 

The  choice  of  Shakespeare's  Mac- 
beth as  a  basis  for  the  play  functions 
as  a  political  comment  in  itself.  It 
serves  to  set  up  a  preconceived  image 
of  the  main  character.  Without  ac- 
tually reading  MacBird,  a  reader  with 
knowledge  of  the  original  play  is 
prepared   for  the  portrayals  of  Presi- 


dent Johnson  and  his  wife.  The  cen- 
tral character  is  already  power-hungry 
and  ambitious.  His  wife  goads  him 
on  without  the  necessity  of  previous 
character  development.  Only  a  few  em- 
bellishments are  required  to  give  a 
clear  image  of  these  two  figures.  For 
this  reason  the  choice  of  Macbeth  was 
an  excellent  one.  There  is,  however, 
a  reason  for  criticism  of  Mrs.  Gar- 
son's  selection.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  story-line  of  Macbeth,  she  finds 
it  necessary  to  involve  Johnson  in  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy, 
the  death  of  Adlai  Stevenson,  and 
several  other  such  incidents.  There 
is  a  great  temptation  for  the  reader 
to  give  the  same  weight  to  these  ac- 
cusations as  to  the  other  criticisms 
in  the  play.  One  might  even  reason 
that  since  these  portions  of  the  play 
were  only  included  to  adhere  to  the 
original  plot  perhaps  the  character- 
ization of  Johnson  as  a  modern  Mac- 
beth was  included  for  the  same  rea- 
son, and  only  the  comments  on  other 
topics  were  intended  seriously.  This 
reasoning,  however,  does  away  with 
any  logical  motivation  for  basing  the 
play  on  Shakespeare's  original.  With 
the  understanding  that  some  involve- 
ment in  these  incidents  was  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  Shake- 
spearean story-line,  there  is  still  a 
basis  for  criticism  as  to  the  degree  of 
involvement.  Mrs.  Garson  goes  to 
great  pains  to  discredit  Johnson.  The 
deaths  of  Kennedy  and  Stevenson 
were  not  thought  to  be  sufficient.  Ted 
Kennedy's  airplane  accident  is  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  the  Warren  Com- 
mission report,  which  is  pictured  as  a 
purposeful  glossing  over  of  the  Ken- 
nedy assassination  evidence.  These 
accusations  are  far  in  excess  of  what 
is  necessary.  If  Mrs.  Garson  had  mere- 
ly implicated  President  Johnson  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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INSIDE  OUT 


Polly  Wesi 


Polly,  an  award  winner  in  the  Sen- 
ior Scholastic  Short  Story  Contest, 
wrote  "Inside  Out"  (her  first  short 
story  to  be  published  in  Penman) 
in  light  of  a  recent  dinner  date  at  a 
restaurant  named  Joey's  in  Washing- 
ton. Polly's  school  activities  range 
from  Fiction  Editor  of  PENMAN  to 
Recording  Secretary  of  Tikos.  She 
hopes  to  pursue  a  career  in  science 
in  college. 

Ted  shivered  as  the  cool  air  struck 
the  dampness  of  his  face  and  neck. 
Joey's  was  always  uncomfortably  cool 
after  the  sweat  and  heat  of  New  York's 
streets.  Margie  had  driven  him  in  from 
their  home  in  the  Long  Island  suburbs, 
because  finding  a  parking  place  on 
Sundays  was  an  all-day  job.  She  didn't 
really  seem  to  mind  the  inconvenience, 
because  these  once-a-month  luncheons 
were  the  only  chance  Ted  had  to 
visit   with  his  father  and  step-sister. 

Harry,  the  maitre  d',  hurried  over 
to  greet  Ted.  "Good  afternoon,  Mr. 
O'Malley.  The  family  is  over  in  the 
usual  corner.  I  always  save  that  table 
for  you." 

Ted  smiled  slightly  at  the  old- 
fashioned  courtesy.  Harry  had  known 
him  since  he  was  eighteen  or  nineteen 
and  sneaking  in  for  his  first  drinks 
on  the  sly,  Dut  he  had  never  once 
called  him  Ted  or  Teddy  as  everyone 
else  did.  Of  course,  tnat  was  just 
Joey's  for  you  — it  had  never  really 
changed.  The  thick  red  carpets  and 
plush,  overstuffed  chairs  succeeded 
in  creating  an  air  of  fading  elegance. 
The  room  was  no  more  crowded  than 
it  had  been  during  the  past  couple 
years;  only  five  or  six  of  the  fifty-odd 
tables    in    the   room  were  occupied, 


Illustrated  by  Lana  Everett 

even  though  it  was  the  middle  of  the 
lunch  hour.  The  New  York  social  cir- 
cuit was  a  fickle  thing,  and  Joey's 
had  been  left  behind  in  the  rush. 
New  restaurants  had  grown  up  and 
taken  over,  and  the  old  generation 
of  customers  had  died  or  moved  on. 

Ted's  father  embraced  him  as  he 
reached  the  table.  Evie  stood  up  and 
kissed  his  cheek  dutifully.  Little  girls 
have  such  soft  lips.  Harry  did  an 
about  face  and  hurried  off,  motioning 
a  red -jacketed  waiter  toward  the  fam- 
ily. Ted  picked  up  a  menu  and  read 
tnrough,  noticing  many  old  favorites. 
Harry  was  really  a  funny  guy.  In  the 
thirteen  years  since  Evie's  oirth,  he 
had  never  acknowledged  her  as  Pop's 
daughter.  Perhaps  he  thought  there 
was  something  obscene  about  a  fifty 
year  old  man  naving  a  daughter  by  a 
woman  in  her  twenties,  but  even  so, 
thirteen  years  was  an  awful  long  time 
spent  in  making  a  point.  Then  again, 
Harry  had  probably  known  the  last 
Mrs.  O'Malley  better  than  Ted  had. 
He  had  been  off  finishing  up  in  law 
school  at  the  time  of  the  marriage, 
and  had  only  seen  his  step-mother  on 
a  few  brief  occasions.  Probably  wasn't 
worth  much  anyway,  running  off  on 
Pop  that  way. 

Evie  crunched  a  piece  of  celery 
loudly,  including  both  her  father  and 
half-orother  in  a  I-bet-you-don't-dare- 
tell-me-to-stop  look.  The  older  man 
fell  for  it,  and  started  to  reprimand 
her  in  a  quiet  voice.  Ted,  under- 
standing his  sister's  motive,  cut  in 
quickly.  "You  might  try  to  eat  like  a 
human  being  in  public,  even  if  it's 
hard  for  you.''  She  bit  down  hard 
once  more  in  token  disobedience,  and 
resumed  chasing   a  piece  of  stewed 
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carrot  around  her  plate.  The  senior 
O'Malley  moodily  shook  the  ice  in 
his  glass  and  then  downed  his  second 
Scotch-on-the-Rocks  of  the  meal.  Too 
much  for  someone  of  his  age,  but  it 
wasn't  any  use  worrying.  Like  Pop 
used  to  say,  "Can  sooner  separate 
an  Irishman  from  his  drink  as  a 
Scot  from  his  gold."  Or  something 
to  that  effect.  The  old  man  struck 
the  empty  glass  with  his  fork,  and  the 
waiter  hurried  over  with  another 
drink.  New  York  waiters  always  have 
such  an  insolent  expression,  or  maybe 
that's  just  with  certain  customers. 

Pop  whirled  the  ice  around  in  the 
new  drink  and  looked  up.  He  always 
started  talking  on  the  third  Scotch. 
Evie,  knowing  what  was  coming, 
squirmed  in  her  seat.  Ted  felt  like 
kicking  her,  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  restaurant.  He  probably  would 
some  day.  Now  wouldn't  that  be 
funny.  Even  if  she  was  his  sister, 
he  had  watched  her  torment  Pop  too 
often  in  their  meetings  at  the  restau- 
rant. Kids  can  be  so  cruel.  He  re- 
membered some  episodes  from  his 
childhood  and  didn't  feel  quite  so 
self-righteous.  Of  course,  Pop  didn't 
need  anyone  then  .  .  . 

Pop  leaned  forward  in  his  chair, 
folding  his  hands  about  the  drink. 
"You  know,  Teddy,  things  have  really 
changed  in  this  place.  It  s  not  as  good 
as  it  used  to  be  a  couple  years  back. 
Not  as  alive.  I  don't  know  if  you 
remember  back  then— you  were  just  a 
kid.  But  it  really  used  to  be  different. 
Timmy  was  a  good  man.  I  don't  care 
what  anyone  said.''  He  stopped— 
waiting  for  a  comment. 

Ted  nodded  carefully.  It  was  useless 
to  argue  with  Pop  when  he  got  started 
—  almost  every  luncheon  turned  out 
like  this. 

Satisfied,  the  old  man  continued, 
"I  know  Tim  didn't  fix   those  con- 


tracts. The  foreman  must  have  been 
bribed,  and  that  so-and-so  judge  was 
crooked  clean  through.  Anyone  could 
have  seen  that.  Those  guys  would  of 
done  anything  to  win  an  election.  Tim 
told  me  all  about  it  himself." 

Yeah,  and  Pop  told  every  lawyer, 
reporter,  and  opposing  politician  what 
he  thought.  Tim  finally  drew  a  three 
year  suspended  sentence,  and  Pop  was 
drummed  out  of  the  organization. 
Quite  a  jump  from  one  of  the  most 
trusted  advisors,  and  all  because  he 
couldn't  keep  his  mouth  shut.  Tim 
Shallihan  had  been  dead  almost  ten 
years,  but  Pop  still  hadn't  forgotten. 

"It's  a  shame  you  weren't  down 
here  in  those  days,  Ted.  Everyone 
who  was  big  with  the  party  came  in 
at  night  to  get  the  latest  news  from 
the  burrough.  We  had  some  great  par- 
ties on  election  nights  .  .  .  Now  just 
the  young  kids  come  in."  Ice  tinkled 
as  he  took  another  pull  at  the  glass. 

Evie  sighed  and  tossed  her  head, 
but  she  failed  to  attract  Pop's  atten- 
tion. 

"Believe  it  or  not,  some  of  those 
youngsters  are  doing  a  hell  of  a  lot 
better  than  we  ever  did— like  that 
Willy  O'Banion  for  instance.  Why,  I 
was  talking  to  him  just  the  other  night; 
and  he  said  to  me,  "Mr.  O'Malley, 
what  do  you  think  our  chances  are 
in  November?"  Just  like  that  he  asked 
me.  Some  of  those  little  smart-alecks 
should  take  notice.  How  the  heck  are 
they  going  to  learn  anything  unless 
they  ask  someone  who's  been  around? 
No  respect   ...  no  respect  at  all." 

"I  know  Pop.  Take  it  easy."  Ted 
immediately  regretted  interrupting  the 
monologue. 

"Take  it   easy.  Damn  it!  I'm  not 
excited.  When  I  get  mad  you'll  know 
it."    He  banged   the   table  with   his 
fist,  rattling  the  silverware. 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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in  yellow  flecks  of  glitter 
the  sun  skips  through  the  trees 
dancing  with  the  light  to  make 
patterns  with  the  leaves. 

soap  bubbles  of  your  love 
float  through  the  sky 
tiny  spheres  of  colored  dreams 
that  drift  slowly  by. 

through  scattered  green  lace 
a  crystal  dove  flies 
to  a  castle  made  of  gold  dust 
in  the  kingdom  of  your  eyes. 

your  crayon  mouth  whispers 
of  thoughts  that  cannot  stay; 
still  I  laugh  your  gentle  song 
into  the  golden  day. 
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THE  MODERN   LITERARY  IDEAL 


Jan  Thorman 


Jan  Thorman  '$  article,  her  first  in 
PENMAN,  evolved  from  a  reading 
by  John  Updike  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  a  personal  desire  to 
crystallize  her  own  views  on  modern 
literature.  An  officer  of  a  national 
youth  organization,  she  still  finds 
time  for  numerous  honor  societies  and 
other  school  activities.  Jan  is  Poetry 
editor  of  PENMAN  and  a  member  of 
the  Senior  Advanced  Placement  Eng- 
lish class.  She  is  interested  in  Modern 
Languages  and  plans  to  attend  Wel- 
lesley  College. 

In  a  recent  program  at  the  Library 
of  Congress,  John  Updike  and  Peter 
Taylor  discussed  "The  Reading  and 
Writing  of  Fiction."  The  program 
consisted  of  a  twenty-minute  reading 
by  each  author  followed  by  twenty 
minutes  of  discussion  by  the  two 
and  the  moderator,  James  Dickey. 
Among  the  ideas  brought  forth  in  trie 
discussion  were  the  relative  positions 
of  prose  fiction,  poetry,  and  the  essay. 
Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  John 
Updike's    work    will    recognize    the 

Eoetic  nature  of  his  prose.  Simply 
y  using  certain  details  and  com- 
bining them  in  a  special  way,  he 
forms  vivid  images  and  language  pat- 
terns which  are  usually  associated 
with  poetry.  In  one  of  his  prize- 
winning  novels,  The  Centaur,  his 
poetic  descriptions  are  evident  in  a 
passage  about  snow: 

The  shadows  stream  out  of  in- 
finity, slow,  and,  each  darkly 
sharp  in  its  last  instant,  van- 
ish as  their  originals  kiss  the 
white  plane.  It  fascinates 
him;  he  feels  the  universe  in  all 
its  plastic  and  endlessly  variable 


beauty  pinned,  stretched,  cruci- 
fied like  a  butterfly  upon  a  frame 
of  unvarying  geometrical  truth. 
As  the  hypotenuse  approaches 
the  vertical  the  lateral  leg  dim- 
inishes less  and  less  rapidly: 
always.  The  busy  snow-flake 
shadows  seem  ants  scurrying  on 
the  floor  of  a  high  castle  made 
all  of  stone.* 

Beyond  this  control  of  language 
patterns,  Updike  draws  contrasts 
which  tend  to  remind  one  of  T.S.  Eliot. 
Using  common  literary,  historical,  or 
mythological  references,  Eliot  plays 
off  one  symbol  or  one  aspect  of  a 
symbol  against  another.  However, 
where  Eliot  is  obscure,  leaving  the 
problem  of  finding  and  evaluating 
the  contrast  to  the  reader's  aware- 
ness, Updike  reveals  his  own  sensi- 
bility by  directly  juxtaposing  the  con- 
trasting elements.  For  example,  in 
the  story  "Harv  Is  Ploughing  Now," 
archeological  methods  and  de- 
tails are  juxtaposed  through  a  love 
story.  As  James  Dickey  said,  this  is 
expected  more  of  poetry  than  of  prose 
fiction,  yet  this  softening  of  the  edges 
which  allows  both  the  poet  to  travel 
toward  prose  and  the  prose  writer 
toward  poetry  is  found  more  and  more 
in  modern  literature. 

The  problem  with  detailing  is  that 
it  can  often  become  flat.  During  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  there  was  a 
great  realistic  movement  to  "tell 
things  as  they  are."  Because  fiction 
(and,  indeed,  any  other  literary  form) 
has  something  to  do  with  "truth," 
the  author  is  faced  with  the  problem 
(Continued  on  Page  44) 

*John  Updike,  The  Centaur,  p.  191. 
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Perhaps  the  portion  ,: 

Taken  from  my  soul 
Will  be  returned 
On  yet  another  plane,  .- 

Where  flower  thoughts 
and  love 
Grow  undisturbed  *; 

and  blossom 
In  the  warm  September  rain. 
Oh,  I  would  be  there  now 

Content  in  peace 

And  basking  in  the  beauty 

of  your  mind 

But  for  the  world  that  binds  me 

to  this  plane 

and  renders  yours  so  difficult  to  find.    ;' 
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John  Anderson 


THE  BOAT 

Illustrated  by  Linda  Henderson 


John  had  two  stories  published  last 
year  in  PENMAN,  "On  the  Town" 
and  "A  Short  Walk  Home.  "  His  wor- 
thy contributions  have  been  appre- 
ciated by  the  staff.  "The  Boat"  was 
first  conceived  during  a  vacation  trip 
at  Virginia  Beach  last  summer,  where 
he  encountered  people  much  like  the 
characters  he  used  in  the  short  story. 
Besides  writing,  John  is  interested 
in  soccer  and" resting,"  two  activities 
which  go  well  together. 

A  gray-haired  woman  sat  in  the  kitch- 
en of  her  modest  seaside  home, 
listening  intently  to  the  radio  on 
the  table  before  her. 

"The  heavy  gale  warnings  posted 
yesterday  morning  have  been  lifted 
today,"  intoned  the  announcer.  "The 
storm,  which  produced  forty  to  fifty 
knot  winds  and  waves  some  twenty 
feet  high,  changed  course  last  night 
about  a  half  mile  off  shore  and  headed 
back  out  to  sea.  No  damage  has  been 
reported.  Elsewhere  in  the  news  to- 
day ..." 

Click! 

She  flipped  the  switch  abruptly 
and  crushed  out  her  cigarette.  Sigh- 
ing, she  stood  up  and  turned  toward 
the  window.  A  door  opened,  and  a 
young  girl  entered  from  the  living 
room. 

She  was  about  sixteen,  with  long, 
straight  blonde  hair,  the  bangs  hang- 
ing down  almost  to  her  large  blue  eyes. 
Her  skin,  although  she  had  spent 
most  of  her  life  in  the  seaside  sun, 
was  still  pale  and  soft.  She  wore  faded 
and  patched  cut-off  blue  jeans  with 
long  strands  hanging  down  in  an 
irregular  pattern.  Sne  was  barefooted, 
ana  the  jagged  array  of  toenails  seemed 


to  say  that  shoes  were  a  rare  part  of 
her  apparel. 

"Any  news,  Mother?" 

"No,  nothing,  only  that  no  damage 
has  been  reported,'  the  woman  re- 
plied. 

"Well,  I  guess  no  news  is  better 
than  bad  news."  The  girl  walked  over 
to  a  cupboard  above  the  sink.  She 
took  out  a  large,  plain  dough-nut 
and,  leaning  against  the  cluttered 
drainboard,  oegan  taking  small  bites. 

"But  I  only  wish  we  d  hear  some- 
thing," the  woman  whined.  She  stood 
in  the  doorway  staring  at  the  beach. 
"It's  been  almost  twenty-seven  hours 
since  he  left.  What  could  he  be  doing 
all  this  time  if  he  did  make  it  through 
the  gale?" 

'Maybe  he  just  found  a  good  spot 
to  fish;  or  maybe  the  gale  never  got 
to  him;  or  maybe  he's  thinking;  or 
.  .  .  oh,  I  don't  know!"  The  girl 
threw  her  half-eaten  dough-nut  into 
the  sink  and  stared  out  the  window. 
"Here  comes  Jerry!" 

The  woman  ran  out  the  door  and 
stood  on  the  flat  cement  porch,  hold- 
ing her  apron  tightly  in  her  hands. 
A  tall,  blond  boy  of  about  nineteen 
was  coming  across  the  sand  below 
the  house.  He  was  dressed  exactly  as 
his  sister,  down  to  the  worn  cutoffs. 

"The  Coast  Guard  said  that  they 
haven't  heard  anything  yet,  but  they're 
still  looking.  The  Shore  Rescue  Squad 
doesn't  know  of  any  reports  of  crafts 
in  trouble  at  all."  The  boy  strode  past 
into  the  kitchen. 

The  woman  followed  and  stood 
leaning  against  the  door  jamb.  The 
silence  was  broken  by  a  voice  calling 
from  outside  the  house. 

"Hey!  Anybody  home?" 
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The  woman  turned  quickly  to  see 
who  was  there.  The  ooy  and  girl 
both  looked  up  expectantly  as  a  figure 
appeared  at  the  screen  door. 

"Oh,  hi,  Evelyn.  Come  on  in." 

Evelyn  pulled  open  the  door  and 
steppea  in,  letting  it  slam  behind 
her.  The  boy  stood  up  and  half-way 
motioned  to  the  chair  he  had  vacated. 
It  was  the  only  one  that  was  free 
from  dirty  dishes  or  towels. 

"Thank  you,  Jerry."  Evelyn  sat 
down  with  a  sigh.  "Any  word  yet?" 

"No,  nothing  yet,'  replied  the 
woman.  "But  we're  still  waiting.  We 
may  get  some  word  from  the  Coast 
Guard  soon." 

"Well,  I  certainly  hope  so.  It  must 
be  a  terrible  strain  on  you,  all  of  you. 
I  remember  the  time  Harold  didn't 
come  home  for  three  days.  Just  stayed 
out  with  Wilson  Martin  and  never 
told  me  a  thing.  I  was  terribly  wor- 
ried, but  I  figured  he'd  come  back. 
He  always  does." 

"Uh  huh."  The  woman  nodded  and 
walked  across  the  kitchen. 

She  motioned  her  daughter  aside 
and  started  on  the  dirty  disnes.  Evelyn 
sat  tapping  on  the  table  and  studious- 
ly watching  the  second  hand  on  the 
clock-radio  revolve  around  the  black 
face.  Jerry  rocked  back  and  forth  from 
one  foot  to  another. 

"Well,  I  guess  I'd  better  go.  I  only 
dropped  by  to  see  if  you'd  heard  any- 
thing." Evelyn  stood  up. 

"No,  stay  awhile.  There's  no 
hurry."  The  woman  still  held  a  drip- 
ping glass,  and  as  she  turned,  water 
spilled  on  the  floor.  No  one  seemed  to 
notice.  "Teanie,  fix  us  some  coffee. 
Sit  back  down,  Evelyn." 

"Well,  I  guess  I  can  stay  a  little 
longer."  She  settled  back  in  the  chair. 

The  woman  picked  up  the  stray 
towels   that  lay  about  the  room  and 


draped  them  across  the  back  of  one  of 
the  chairs. 

"How's  Doug  doing  at  the 
Marina?"  she  inquired. 

"Oh,  he's  doing  all  right.  The  boss 
said  if  he  keeps  up  like  he's  doing 
now  he  could  be  manager  of  the 
whole  pier  someday."  Evelyn  got  to 
her  feet   again.   "I  really  should  be 

foing.  I've  got  a  lot  to  do  around  the 
ouse  today.  Besides,  I  feel  like  I'm 
only  in  the  way  here.  I'll  take  a  rain 
check  on  that  coffee.  Thanks,  anyway." 

After  this  sudden  departure,  Jerry 
dropped  back  into  his  chair;  and 
Jeanie  stayed  where  she  was,  leaning 
up  against  the  counter  beside  the  sink. 
Tne  woman  began  walking  around  the 
small  kitchen.  She  stood  in  front  of  the 
old  gas  stove  and  picked  up  the  cover 
of  one  of  the  saucepans.  The  carrots 
inside  were  wrinkled  and  dry.  The 
top  fell  back  with  a  clatter.  She  picked 
up  a  scouring  pad  and  began  scraping 
at  the  deep  black  spots  that  sur- 
rounded the  burners.  Suddenly,  she 
threw  the  pad  to  the  floor  ana  spun 
around. 

"Well,  we  can't  just  sit  here!" 
she  screamed.  "There's  got  to  be  some- 
thing we  can  do.  Maybe  we  can  borrow 
the  Boucher's  boat.  Jerry,  you  run 
and  see." 

"No,  Ma.  It's  no  use.  The  Coast 
Guard's  looking  now.  We  can't  help 
anymore." 

"Can't  help  anymore?  Jerry,  your 
father's  been  out  there  since  yester- 
day. How  can  you  just  sit  there? 
We've  got  to  look!"  The  woman  was 
shouting  in  his  face,  waving  one 
arm  toward  the  window  and  pointing 
the  other  at  the  boy. 

"Mother,  he's  right,"  the  girl  in- 
terrupted. "It's  no  use." 

"But  maybe  the  gale  didn't  reach 
him.  Maybe  he  just  lost  his  bearing 
or  something." 
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"Ma,  the  boat  was  too  small.  That 
little  thing  couldn't  have  made  it. 
I  told  him  a  hundred  times  the  boat 
was  no  good,  but  he  said  she  was  fine 
for  his  fishing.  I  hate  to  give  up 
too,  but  that  boat  couldn  t  have 
stayed  up  in  rough  seas.  I'm  sorry, 
Ma,  I'm  sorry."  The  boy  turned  sharp- 
ly to  hide  his  tears. 

"No!  We  can't  give  up.  Wemusn't. 
He's  out  there  somewhere.  He's  got  to 
come  back.''  She  pounded  her  fist  on 
the  table. 

Jeanie  ran  out  of  the  room.  Jerry 
jumped  up  and  looked  after  her,  then 
sat  oack  down  with  his  stare  fixed  on 
the  floor.  The  woman  walked  to  the 
door  and  looked  out  at  the  waves  roll- 
ing steadily  onto  the  white  beach.  She 
watched  three  seagulls  swoopingdown 
at  the  crests  of  the  waves  and  then 
soaring  back  up  again.  The  phone 
rang. 

'  I'll  get  it,"  Jerry  yelled,  jumping 
up  and  disappearing  into  the  living 
room. 

"Hello.  Yes,  this  is  the  Morris'. 
The  Coast  Guard?  Yes,  we  put  in  the 
report." 

"I'll  take  it  Jerry."  The  woman 
grabbed  the  receiver  and  pulled  phone 
and  extension  cord  back  into  the 
kitchen. 

"This  is  Mrs.  Morris.  What  is  it?" 

"About  that  report  you  filed  ear- 
lier," the  voice  at  the  other  end  said, 
"we  sent  out  a  chopper  to  check  on  it. 
The  pilot  said  that  he  saw  a  small 
craft  about  two  miles  out  in  heavy 
seas.  He  circled  to  look,  but  when 
he  got   down,   he  couldn't   find  it." 

'  Couldn't  find  it?  What  do  you 
mean?  He  saw  it;  didn't  he?  Why 
didn't  he  do  something?  Didn't  he 
see  anybody  on  it?"  Her  voice  rose 
with  each  question. 

"Well,  ne  couldn't  really  tell  if 
there  was   anybody  in  it  or  not.  He 


said  he  really  didn't  even  get  a  good 
enough  look  to  tell  what  kind  of  craft 
it  was,  only  that  it  was  kind  of  small, 
about  the  size  of  a  fishing  boat." 

"But  if  he  was  close  enough  to  see 
it  why  didn't  he  do  anything?  What 
was  ne  out  there  for?'  The  woman 
screamed  into  the  receiver,  holding 
it  with  both  hands  as  if  trying  to 
squeeze  some  reason  out  of  it. 

"Well,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "the  sea 
was  pretty  rough  at  the  time  because 
the  gale  was  still  fairly  active  out  that 
far.  The  whole  thing  could  have  been 
covered  by  a  wave  while  he  was  drop- 
ping down  or  blown  off  somewhere 
else." 

"But  it  couldn't  have  gone  too  far. 
You've  got  to  keep  looking.  You've 
got  to!" 

"We  are,  ma'am.  We  are.  The  chop- 
per's going  back  out  soon.  Maybe  the 
gale  will  nave  died  down  enough  out 
there  for  him  to  see.  We'll  let  you 
know." 

"Uh  huh."  The  woman  hung  up 
without  another  word. 

"They're  not  hardly  trying,"  she 
muttered.  "Saw  it  and  then  lost  it. 
What  kind  of  business  do  they  think 
they're  in,  anyway?"  She  was 
mumbling  to  herself,  walking  slowly 
across  the  kitchen.  She  clutched  her 
apron  and  then  smoothed  it  with  her 
hands. 

"Did  you  say  something?"  Jerry 
asked. 

"Uh?  Oh,  no,  nothing.  Just 
nothing,"  she  said,  without  paying 
him  any  attention. 

"Well,  I  told  him  not  to  go— not 
with  those  gale  warnings  up.  But  he 
wouldn't  listen  to  me.  He  had  to  go 
fishing."  Jerry  sighed. 

"Yes!"  the  woman  shouted,  "Yes! 
He  went  anyway.  And  now  nobody 
will  do  anything.  Nobody!  She 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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MURAL  MASTERPIECES 


Michelangelos  they  don't  claim  to 
be,  but  murals  of  Washington-Lee 
do  lend  an  undeniable  individualism 
and  importance  to  what  might  other- 
wise be  a  wasteland  of  plaster  and 
cinder  block.  These  works  are  found  in 
every  corner  of  the  school  —  including 
the  Athletic  Office  and  the  White 
House— and  they  represent  one  of  the 
most  formidable  challenges  that  a  high 
school  art  student  will  ever  face. 

Although  the  idea  of  merely  con- 
ceiving a  pleasing  yet  workable  de- 
sign for  a  ten  to  forty-seven  foot  wall 
doesn't  seem  extremely  difficult,  the 
execution  of  the  design  presents  many 
problems.  During  the  actual  painting 
all  materials  (paints,  brushes,  water, 
etc.)  are  balanced  on  an  "A"  ladder 
while  the  artist  himself  transfers  his 
design,  usually  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
to  the  wall  surface  — trying  all  the 
while  to  forget  that  he  s  dizzy  and 
scared  of  heights.  The  most  effective 
media  for  such  murals  is  a  combina- 
tion of  tempera  paint  and  Elmer's 
glue.  Tempera  is  highly  flexible  and 
enables  the  artist  to  use  a  maximum 
variety  of  techniques  and  effects  while 
the  glue  adds  adhesiveness  and  pre- 
vents peeling  during  subsequent  years 
of  the  mural  s  existence. 

Naturally,  the  room  which  wins  the 


prize  for  the  most  murals  and  some  of 
the  most  outstanding  is  the  main  art 
room  (215).  A  possible  reason  for  this 
is  that  students  doing  murals  in  the 
art  room  have  the  greatest  freedom 
of  subject  matter  (the  subjects  of 
most  other  murals  are  dictated  by 
the  kind  of  room  in  which  they  are 
placed).  Shown  here  are  Edna  Reeves' 
surrealistic  "autobiography  inpaint," 
Vivian  Hixon's  Egyptian  and  Greek 
columns,  and  Judy  Huf's  "time'' 
mural.  The  design  of  the  last  work, 
with  its  quote  from  Thomas  Wolfe's 
Look  Homeward,  Angel,  is  imagina- 
tively adapted  to  the  wall's  one  per- 
manent feature  — a  clock.  The  other 
mural  by  Judy  Huf  which  is  featured 
in  this  article  occupies  what  is  W-L's 
equivalent  of  a ' '  Sistine  Ceiling' '  space 
—  the  main  wall  of  the  Little  Theatre. 
Her  tri-section  work,  "The  Humani- 
ties," won  both  the  "Best  Painting'' 
and  the  "Best  in  Show"  awards  in  the 
1967  Annual  Student  Art  Exhibit.  Two 
murals  in  this  art  feature  are 
Elizabethan  in  motif.  The  first  was 
executed  by  Mary  Lee  Jefferson  for 
the  School  Store;  the  second  by  Jimmy 
Hilton  (depicting  a  scene  01  Shake- 
spearean London)  for  Miss  Sherrill's 
English  classroom  (219).  The  final 
work,  by  Jon  Friedman,  appears  in 
the  athletic  office. 
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SMALL  SLAM 


Ruth  Huey 


Ruth  submitted  "Small  Slam"  to 
PENMAN  following  a  creative  writing 
assignment  for  her  Advanced  Place- 
ment English  class.  This  marks  her 
first  short  story  to  be  published  in 
PENMAN.  She  wrote  "Small  Slam" 
one  night  while  listening  to  her  fam- 
ily's conversation  during  a  bridge 
game.  Aside  from  her  interest  in  writ- 
ing, Ruth  is  a  member  of  several  honor 
societies  and  reads  extensively. 

Diane  arrived  first;  she  always  has. 
I  think  that  she  has  never  recovered 
from  the  sternly  regulated  environ- 
ment of  the  school.  Una  swept  in  next, 
a  precise  ten  minutes  late.  Ten  min- 
utes is  long  enough  to  show  that  the 
wife  of  a  '  leader  of  the  community" 
does  not  have  to  concern  herself  with 
mere  time  while  showing  she  is  too 
considerate  of  others  to  be  later.  Min- 
nie always  arrives  last.  Four  minutes 
after  Una  she  hurried  in,  slightly  out 
of  breath,  looking  eminently  busy. 
Every  Saturday  morning  I  welcome 
these  three  women  into  my  home  for 
our  traditional  Bridge  game.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  always  played  and 
probably  always  will.  Like  postmen, 
nothing  deters  us  from  our  appointed 
rounds  — neither  rain  nor  snow  nor 
tragedy.  Here  once  again  we  had  come 
together  to  join  in  the  fashionable  and 
respectable  game  of  Bridge  and  the 
less  respectable,  but  infinitely  more 
enj  oy able,  pastime  of  giving  each  other 
Hell.  As  we  drew  up  our  chairs,  the 
play  began. 

'One  club.  Janice,  dearie,  what  is 
all  this  we  hear  about  your  son  George 
and  little  what's  her  name?"  Minnie 
began.  She  seldom  misses.  I  thought 
that    by    saying    nothing  the   whole 


Illustrated  by  Fred  Pirkey 

unfortunate  subject  might  just  quietly 
pass  away.  At  once,  however,  the 
others  took  up  the  chorus. 

"Yes,  what  IS  her  name  .  .  .  the 
daughter  of  the  janitor?"  Una  has- 
tened to  get  her  blows  in. 

"No,'  I  interrupted,  "you'rethink- 
ing  of  your  husband  and  the  daughter 
of  that  sweeper."  Una's  husband  is 
famous  for  his  extra-curricular  affairs, 
a  subject  that  seldom  fails  to  push 
Una  past  the  boiling  point.  "Wasn't 
he  caught  in  her  bearoom  when  . . ." 

"No,  sweetie,  we're  talking  about 
George's  affairs  now,  such  as  they 
are.' 

"Ibid  a  spade,"  I  hazarded.  "Let's 
get  down  to  the  game." 

"Two  diamonds,"  said  Diane,  get- 
ting out  her  claws.  "It's  Suzy;  isn't 
it?  The  youngest,  prettiest  daughter? 
I  think  the  two  eldest  daughters  are 
already  married.  It  is  the  pretty 
daughter;  isn't  it?" 

Pretty,  if  you  like  the  type,"  I 
rejoined.  "Certainly  prettier  than  your 
bfowsy,  outdoorish  type." 

"Why  do  you  persist  in  thinking 
that  all  of  us  P.E.  teachers  are  some- 
how .  .  .  strange?  We're  normal 
human  beings;  aren't  we?  Just  like 
everyone  else?" 

"I  pass,"  announced  Una. 

"I  don't  consider  wanting  to  chase 
about  outdoors  entirely  human.  And 
as  to  normal,  all  those  girls  .  .  .  what 
did  you  call  them? 'Lovely  maidens'?" 

'  I'm  married,"  she  retorted,  stung. 
"If  I  were  not  .  .  .  not  normal  .  .  .  why 
would  I  be  married?" 

"You  mean  you  call  that  a  mar- 
riage? Ha." 

'Two  hearts.  Leave  her  alone," 
Minnie  rose  in  defense.  "Her  marriage 
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is  her  own  affair.  Anyway,  I  see 
nothing  wrong  with  wanting  to  .  .  . 
help  educate  today's  youth.' 

No,  YOU  wouldn't!  Oh,  I  pass." 

"But  Janice,  tell  us  about  George," 
Una,  my  so  called  partner,  flung. 

"For  centuries,  '  I  began,  'Man 
has  called  the  dog  his  best  friend, 
thereby  overlooking  the  superior 
claims  of  his  Mother.  I  should  know: 
I  am  a  mother  and  I  have  devoted 
my  whole  life  to  Motherhood  and  to 
my  George  .  .  ."  Here  I  was  inter- 
rupted by  cries  of  "Whole  life,  HA!" 
and  "Devoted  to  GEORGE?" 

"Nearly  my  whole  life,"  I  went  on, 
"to  George,  my  little  George,  my  son; 
and  how  does  he  repay  me?  By  run- 
ning off  with  that  girl  — that  Suzy. 
He  ran  off  with  the  janitor's  daughter 
—  my  Georgie,  who  could  have  had  any 
girl  in  the  country,  but  who  had 
always  preferred  to  stay  with  me,  his 
mother.  One  day  I  aslced  George  to 
take  the  garbage  down  to  the  incinera- 
tor. That  sounds  safe,  doesn't  it?  No 
danger  in  that?  Normally  the  janitor 
picks  up  the  garbage  every  week,  but 
this  week  I'd  had  a  large  party  .  .  . 
and  there's  no  danger  in  taking  out 
the  garbage  is  there?  Well  to  make  a 
detestably  short  story  even  shorter,  it 
was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Not 
that  I'm  against  love.  Why  no,  I  find 
love  an  important  part  of  each  and 
every  thing.  But  George,  my  Georgie, 
my  son  wanted  to  MARRY  her,  a 
janitor's  daughter.  Why,  how  could  I 
ever  face  the  world  knowing  that  I'd 
let  my  only  son  marry  a  janitor's 
daughter?" 

Here  Minnie  interrupted,  "At  the 
Library,  we  think  janitors  are  socially 
acceptable.  Why  we  even  let  them  eat 
their  lunches  in  the  same  room  we  do. 
We  .  .  ." 

"Poor  Idiot,  "Una  spoke  out  ab- 
ruptly.    "Library'    and   'we'!   When 


are  you  going  to  realize  that  you're 
retired.  Retired!  That  means  finished, 
through,  unneeded,  and  unwanted. 
Why  they've  told  me  about  the  way 
you  hang  around  down  there  like  a 
nungry  dog!" 

"Tnat's  not  true!  It's  not  true  that 
I'm  no  longer  actually  needed.  I  tell 
you,  it's  not  true!" 

"Three  clubs.  No,  Una,"  Diane 
joined  in,  "retired  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  unneeded.  I'm  no  longer  actually 
teaching,  but  they  couldn  t  get  along 
without  me." 

"How  can  you  tell,"  Una  replied. 
"Have  you  ever  given  them  the  oppor- 
tunity? No,  no  you  haven't.  I  always 
say  you  should  build  your  life  on 
people  rather  than  positions." 

"On  people,  on  people  you  say?" 
Minnie  challenged.  "You  say  build 
your  life  on  PEOPLE?  What  has 
that  ever  gotten  you?" 

"Why,  a  good  marriage,  fine  chil- 
dren, and  a  wonderful  husband." 

"Yeah,  wonderful  husband,  having 
affairs  with  everyone  within  reach. 
Good  Marriage!" 

"Pass.  We  ve  had  our  difficulties, 
but  it's  working." 

"Honestly,  you're  more  concerned 
with  the  outward  image  of  your  pre- 
cious 'working'  marriage  than  who 
your  husband's  with  now,"  I  objected. 
"Your  idea  of  marriage  is  'Two  be- 
coming One,'  but  the  'One'  is  you, 
up  on  a  pedestal  with  your  husband 
worshiping  the  wonderfulness  of  you 
and  your  wifely  virtues." 

"And  I  suppose  you'd  say  that 
yours  is  better  .  .  .  Well,  if  I  'want' 
to  be  up  there  on  a  pedestal,  you  want 
every  man  in  the  world  at  your  feet 
worshiping!  That's  why  you  can't  ac- 
cept Suzy,  not  that  she's  a  janitor's 
daughter,  but  that  she  has  George's 
love  that  should  be  YOURS!" 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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ARITHMETIC 


Jan  Thorman 


Illustrated  by  Mart  Brewer 


It  was  two  years, 

and  love. 
I  can  count  the  passion  on  my  fingers 
And  calculate  Affection  on  beads. 

I  have  strung  Aphrodite's  art  on  rods; 

In  a  gray  frame  I  pushed  red  and  yellow  disks, 

But  figured  only  in  blue. 

It  was  two  years,  God! 
But  I  am  still  here 
With  my  abacus  of  love 
And  my  sums  of  happiness. 

Two  years. 
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A  GAME  OF  POOL 


Ron  Hochman 


Ron  wrote  "A  Game  of  Pool"  for  a 
recent  creative  writing  assignment  for 
Advanced  Placement  English.  He  en- 
joys playing  pool,  so  the  idea  for  his 
story  comes  from  a  personal  rather 
than  a  secondhand  experience.  This 
is  Ron 's  first  short  story  to  be  pub- 
lished in  PENMAN.  Besides  writing, 
Ron  enjoys  participatingon  the  varsity 
tennis  and  soccer  teams.  He  is  hoping 
to  attend  either  Harvard  or  Princeton 
next  year. 

The  crack  of  two  billiard  balls  col- 
liding head-on  pierced  the  selence. 
The  yellow  ball  responded  by  rolling 
quickly  towards  its  destination,  slow- 
ing down  a  bit  near  the  end  of  its 
path,  but  dropping  with  a  thud  into 
the  corner  pocket.  The  sound  of  the 
ball  moving  down  the  wooden  channel 
to  the  ball  receptacle  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table  brought  a  smile  to 
John's  face. 

"Hey,  George,  will  you  just  look 
at  that.  See  where  the  cue  ball  is— 
perfect  position  for  the  next  shot.  You 
see,    it's   all   a   matter  of  position." 

"Oh,  come  on.  It  rolled  over  there 
by  sheer  chance.  You  didn't  plan  it 
that  way,  and  you  know  it." 

"No,  really,  I  was  going  for  it.  I'm 
hot  tonight.  I  feel  like  I  could  run  a 
rack— yea,  fifteen  in  a  row  off  the 
break  and  call  every  shot,  too." 

"Bet  you  can't.' 

Someone  shouting  from  the  head 
of  the  stairs  interrupted  the  two  boys, 
the  sound  of  her  voice  echoing  off  the 
concrete  walls  of  the  unfinished  base- 
ment. 'John,  Mom  wants  you  right 
now,  and  she  says  it's  important." 

"Be  there  in  a  second,  he  shouted 
up  the  staircase.  "Hey,  George,  I'll  be 


Illustrated  by  R.  B.  Snider 

right  back,  and  don't  move  any  of 
the  balls  because  I  know  where  every- 
thing is."  John  hustled  up  the  stairs, 
taking  them  two  at  a  time,  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  kitchen.  Moments 
later,  he  could  be  heard  saying,  "I 
told  you  I'd  finish  the  college  applica- 
tions later.  Now  will  you  leave  me 
alone."  He  soon  came  running  back 
down  to  the  basement,  muttering  soft- 
ly to  himself.  After  surveying  the 
table,  he  asked,  "You  didn't  change 
anything,  did  you?" 

"No,  it's  all  just  like  it  was  when 
you  left." 

John  resumed  his  position  at  the 
table.  He  stooped  low  to  check  the 
line  of  his  next  shot,  almost  like  a 
golfer  examining  the  break  of  the  grass. 
He  formed  a  bridge  with  his  hand  on 
the  table  and  placed  the  cue  stick  in 
position.  After  a  practice  or  two,  he 
stroked  the  ball  firmly.  The  cue  ball 
smashed  into  the  red  striped  ball, 
driving  it  into  the  pocket.  An  expres- 
sion of  triumph  spread  over  Jonn's 
face  as  he  boastfully  proclaimed, 
"That's  eight,  and  that's  game.  Let's 
see  how  far  I  can  go." 

"You're  safe,  I  don't  have  a  chance. 
Why  don't  you  just  stop,  and  we'll 
start  another  game." 

"Just  watch  this."  John  swung  his 
stick  around  and  quickly  shot  into  a 
pack  of  five  balls  clustered  across 
the  table  from  him.  The  balls  all  scat- 
tered in  different  directions,  but  the 
solid  blue  one  rolled  towards  the 
side  pocket,  bounced  off  the  red  ball, 
and  fell  in.  "See  that.  I  planned  it 
that  way." 

"Oh,  come  on.  You're  so  darn  con- 
ceited. You  know  that  you  weren't 
aiming  for   anything.    You're  just  so 
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lucky  tonight  it's  pitiful.  What's  the 
use!  ' 

"It's  not  luck.  It's  skill." 

"Sure.  Prove  it." 

"O.K.  I'll  bet  you  I  can  run  a  rack 
the  first  time  I  try." 

"Fine  with  me.  How  much?" 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  have  to  be  money. 
Let's  just  call  it  a  gentlemen's  bet." 

"Uh,  uh.  You're  not  getting  out  of 
this  one.  How  much?" 

"It  doesn't  matter,  but  atleastgive 
me  some  odds." 

"Why  do  you  need  odds?  I  thought 
you  said  you  were  so  good." 

"O.K.  Then  forget  it.  I  won't  do  it 
without  10-1  odds,  at  least." 

"All  right.  I'll  bet  you  fifty  dollars 
against  five  that  you   can't   do  it." 

"You're  not  going  to  pay  up  fifty 
bucks  if  you  lose.  How  about  ten 
dollars  against  one?" 

"No,  you've  got  to  bet  at  least  five 
dollars.' 

"How  about  ten  dollars  against 
five.  At  least  that  way  you'll  have 
to  pay  up  if  you  lose." 

"Sure.  It's  your  money  you're  wast- 
ing." 

'Just  wait  and  see.  Just  wait  and 
see.  '  John  walked  over  and  gathered 
the  balls  on  the  table  to  one  side.  He 
then  reached  under  and  brought  out 
the  other  ones  from  the  ball  receptacle. 
With  great  care,  he  racked  them  up  and 

Eositioned  the  cue  ball  about  an  inch 
ehind  the  little  golden  circle  on  the 
other  end  of  the  table. 

He  realized,  of  course,  that  he  had 
gotten  the  worst  of  the  deal.  He  knew 
he  could  run  a  rack  if  he  really 
wanted  to,  but  with  all  that  money  on 
the  game,  he  wondered.  Anyway,  he'd 
only  gotten  fifteen  in  a  row  twice  in 
the  six  years  he'd  been  playing  pool, 
and  both  of  those  times  ne'd  been 
alone.  He  knew  he  had  to  go  through 


with   it,   though.    It   was   too  late  to 
back  out  now. 

He  studied  the  rack  carefully  before 
taking  aim  on  the  cue  ball.  He  hit  it 
as  solidly  as  he  could,  and  it  felt  like 
a  good  break.  The  rack  burst  open, 
spreading  balls  out  all-over  the  table. 
It  seemed  so  long  before  one  of  the 
balls  began  to  close  in  on  the  side 
pocket.  The  blue  ball  seemed  to  hang 
for  awhile  right  on  the  edge,  but 
finally  dropped  in.  "One,"  he  cried 
triumphantly. 

At  least  he  was  past  the  break.  That 
always  seemed  to  be  the  hardest  part 
for  him,  since  you  really  weren't  aim- 
ing for  any  particular  ball.  His  posi- 
tion was  also  excellent,  for  the  cue 
ball  rested  near  the  middle  of  the  table, 
with  balls  hanging  at  each  of  four 
pockets.  He  shot  these  in  rapidly, 
taking  care  for  positioning.  He  now 
was  a  third  of  the  way  through  the 
rack,  but  there  were  few  easy  shots 
left  on  the  table.  "That's  five,"  he 
said,  hoping  to  bolster  his  confidence. 

"I'll  go  for  the  3  ball  off  the  8  in  the 
side  pocket."  He  turned  to  catch 
George's  reaction  to  this  tricky  shot, 
but  only  a  blank  expression  was  to  be 
found.  Turning  back  to  the  table, 
John  studied  the  balls  and  then  placed 
his  stick  in  position.  He  tapped  the 
white  ball  slowly  towards  the  red  3, 
knocking  it  in  the  direction  of  the  black 
and  white  8  ball.  It  carommed  off  of 
the  8  and  fell  into  the  pocket.  John 
breathed  a  little  more  freely  after  that 
shot. 

That  was  six  in  a  row,  but  he 
didn't  think  he  could  go  through  an- 
other shot  like  that.  He  was  beginning 
to  feel  cold  and  clammy  all  over,  like 
just  before  a  test  or  something  like 
that.  His  hands  were  also  sweating 
quite  a  bit  so  that  he  could  hardly  hold 
trie  stick  without  it  slipping  out  of  his 
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hands.  He  knew  he  had  to  continue, 
though. 

"The  11  in  the  side,''  John  said. 
It  wasn't  too  hard  a  shot,  but  it 
was  the  kind  that  he  always  seemed 
to  miss.  After  stroking  the  ball,  he 
worried  for  awhile  because  it  hadn't 
felt  quite  right,  but  the  11  seemed 
to  wriggle  into  the  pocket.  His  posi- 
tion again  was  good,  and  he  made  two 
easy  snots.  Now  he  had  nine  in  a  row, 
but  he  had  gotten  that  far  many  times 
before  and  missed  the  next  shot.  It 
was  almost  as  if  ten  in  a  row  was  his 
own  personal  jinx. 

The  only  choice  he  had  was  a  long 
shot  across  the  table— the  kind  on 
which  the  errors  are  multiplied  by  the 
longer  distance  the  balls  have  to  travel. 
After  he  hit  the  ball,  he  knew  he  had 
made  it.  It  was  like  that  sometimes 
when  you  could  just  feel  whether  a 
shot  was  good  or  bad.  The  ball  plunked 
into  the  pocket,  and  he  smiled  as  he 
heard  it  rolling  away  towards  the 
ball  receptacle.  He  always  liked  shots 
in  the  Tar  corner  poclcets  because 
the  balls  had  to  roll  farther,  and  he 
liked  that  sound  they  made  on  the  way 
down  the  wooden  channel. 

Another  long  shot  faced  him,  back 
the  other  way  this  time.  He  felt  con- 
siderably colder  and  more  clammy 
than  before,  and  he  was  beginning  to 
feel  unaccountably  weak.  He  figured 
it  was  just  the  pressure  or  the  money 
or  something  like  that.  He  aimed  at 
the  8  ball,  wnich  was  now  down  at  the 
far  corner.  The  cue  ball  moved  quickly, 
perhaps  too  quickly,  but  the  black  ball 
dropped  into  the  pocket.  The  white 
ball  was  still  moving,  however,  and 
straight  for  the  side  pocket.  It  kept 
on  going  and  going.  John  kept  on 
saying,  '  Hold  on  baby,  hold  on  baby,'' 
while  George  was  muttering,  "You're 
gonna  scratch,  you're  gonna  scratch.'' 
John  felt  like  reaching  out  his  hand  to 


stop  it;  but  he  constrained  himself, 
for  there  was  still  a  chance.  Finally,  it 
stopped,  right  on  the  lip  of  the  pocket. 
George,  who  had  become  quite  inter- 
ested in  the  shot,  sank  back  into  his 
chair.  John  stood  quietly  at  the  table, 
thinking  about  how  lucky  he  really 
was. 

There  were  four  more  to  go,  and  the 
5  was  a  straight  shot.  John  wanted 
to  play  it  so  that  he  could  get  in 
position  for  the  next  ball,  so  he  nit  the 
cue  ball  very  hard.  The  orange  one  fell 
in;  and  as  trie  white  ball  recoiled  from 
the  collision,  it  headed  straight  for  the 
purple  striped  ball,  knocking  it  into 
the  side.  He  had  only  two  more  to 
go,  and  he  would  win  the  bet. 

"Two  in  one  shot.  See  that,  George. 
Now,  I've  got  you.  All  I  need  is  two 
more."  He  looked  up,  but  George 
didn't  seem  to  show  any  more  interest 
in  the  game.  "Hey,  how  about  it?  You 
are  going  to  pay  up;  aren't  you?" 

"So  you're  a  little  lucky.  If  you 
make  the  next  two  shots,  I'll  give  you 
ten  dollars.  If  you  miss  one  of  them, 
you  give  me  five  dollars.  That's  all 
there  is  to  it." 

John  realized  he  was  not  really  prov- 
ing anything.  He  had  become  so  pulled 
in  by  the  game  of  pool  that  he  had 
forgotten  completely  about  everything 
else.  What  was  he  doing  this  for?  He 
just  wanted  to  have  something  more 
to  brag  about  on  Monday  morning  at 
school.  He  didn't  care  about  the 
money.  So  what  was  so  big  about  run- 
ning a  rack  and  getting  ten  dollars 
away  from  good  ola  George?  What  was 
the  use? 

The    2    ball    was    a   simple   shot, 
straight   into   the   corner,   but   the  4 
ball  was  kissing  the  cushion  in  a  dif- 
ficult position.  It  would  take  perfect 
fdacement  of  the  next  shot.  He  care- 
ully  studied  the  situation,  measuring 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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THE  NEXT  GO  AROUND 


Cherry  Mauer 

This  is  Cherry's  first  short  story 
to  be  published  in  PENMAN.  Her 
idea  for  the  setting  and  characters 
in  "The  Next  Go-Around"  was  the 
result  of  a  trip  to  Hawaii  in  1962. 
She  is  interested  in  both  art  and 
sailing  and  is  president  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  American  Revolution. 

Some  primitive  people  believed  that 
the  spittle  was  part  of  the  soul  of 
man.  A  person  must  protect  his  own 
spittle  from  magicians  and  sorcerors. 
The  kings  had  their  own  portable 
spittoons. 

—  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough 

"Mommy,  look  at  that  old  man  over 
there   with   the  beard,  sitting  on  the 

Eorch.  See  'im?"  The  little  girl 
ounced  up  and  down,  tugging  at  ner 
mother's  sleeve. 

The  woman  ignored  the  outburst 
and  continued  snapping  pictures  of  the 
surfers  catching  the  waves  off  the  pier. 
The  woman  then  pivoted  slightly  and 
began  photographing  some  or  the  large 
fish  the  fishermen  had  strung  up  down 
by  the  pier. 

"Margie,  why  don't  you  stand  over 
by  that  big  fish,  and  I'll  take  your 
picture.  Not  that  fish,  the  real  long 
one.  That  one.  Stand  a  little  bit  more 
over  to  the  side.  That's  right.  Say 
cheese." 

"She  really  does  look  adorable  in 
that  little  snift,"  thought  Margie's 
mother.  "That  was  quite  a  bargain, 
getting  it  at  $2.50.  Maybe  I  should 
go  back  to  that  store  and  buy  a 
couple  more.  You  never  can  tell;  they 
mignt  be  twice  as  much  on  the  other 
islands." 

As  the  woman  rested  against  the 
railing    under    the    warm    Hawaiian 


Illustrated  by  R.B.  Snider 

sunlight,  her  daughter  shrilled  at  her 
again  to  "look  at  that  funny  man 
across  the  street."  She  looked  this  time 
and  saw  a  pudgy,  dusty  old  man,  rock- 
ing back  and  forth  on  a  rickety  straw 
chair  on  the  Inn's  front  porch.  He 
had  a  long  gray-black  beard  that 
sprouted  from  all  parts  of  his  face, 
giving  him  a  gruff,  almost  imposing 
appearance.  His  bright  green  shirt  was 
unbuttoned,  revealing  the  massive 
mound  of  tanned  brown  flesh  under- 
neath. His  faded  blue  pants  were  cut 
off  at  his  upper  calves  with  the  frayed 
edges  just  oarely  covering  his  knees. 
He  smiled  frequently,  exposing  pink, 
toothless  gums.  Every  so  often  he 
leaned  forward  and  belched,  smacked 
his  lips,  and  spat.  A  dull  brass  spit- 
toon, standing  by  one  of  the  rotted 
Eosts  at  the  edge  of  the  porch,  received 
is  offering  with  a  dull  ring.  The  sound 
made  him  chuckle,  and  he  rocked  back 
and  forth  a  little  faster  in  his  chair, 
already  preparing  for  the  next  go- 
around. 

Margie's  mother  watched  the  old 
man  with  fascination.  She  moved  a 
little  nearer  to  the  porch.  As  she  drew 
closer,  she  suddenly  decided  that  she 
wanted  to  take  his  picture. 

"Margie,  why  don't  you  go  over  to 
that  old  man  and  ask  him  if  I  can 
take  his  picture.  No,  Margie,  I  want 
to  take  the  man's  photograph  by 
himself.  You'll  have  to  move  over  a 
little  bit,  dear.  That's  it  honey;  don't 
get  in  the  way." 

The  old  man  seemed  oblivious  of  the 
chattering  tourists  around  him.  He 
seemed  to  nod  at  the  little  girl  when 
she  spoke  to  him,  but  maybe  it  was 
just  a  part  of  his  see-sawing  motion, 
backwards  and  forwards  on  nis  chair. 
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His  eyes  were  focused  on  some  distant 
scene;  then  they  flickered  towards  the 
big  brass  spittoon  sitting  at  the  edge 
of  the  porcn.  He  turned  his  head  to 
stare  at  it  as  if  the  spittoon  con- 
tained some  pagan  spirit  that  had  to 
be  worshipped. 

She  took  the  picture  while  he  was 
looking  over  at  the  spittoon  and  de- 
cided to  take  another  in  case  the  first 
one  didn't  turn  out.  There  wasn't  any 
more  film  in  the  camera,  so  she  walked 
over  to  one  of  the  benches  on  the  far 
side  of  the  porch  and  put  in  a  fresh 
roll.  Her  daughter  followed,  scuffing 
her  shoes  in  the  soft  brown  dust  of  the 
roadway. 

When  Margie's  mother  finished  re- 
loading the  camera,  she  looked  up  to 
see  several  of  the  surfers  emerge  from 
the  water  and  stroll  up  the  beach  to- 
ward the  Inn.  They  walked  with  a 
careless  grace,  their  bodies  burned  to  a 
deep  tan.  Each  moved  in  harmony  with 
his  surroundings.  They  seemed  content 
with  their  existence  of  surfing  and 
sleeping. 

Margie's  mother  spoke  aloud  — more 
to  herself  than  to  her  small  daughter 
seated  beside  her.  "I  don't  see  how 
those  kids  can  live  like  that.  They're 
so  lazy.  Of  course,  it  does  take  a 
certain  amount  of  skill  to  ride  on  those 
waves,  but  that's  all  they  can  do. 
That's  all  they  ever  do.  They  just  live 
from  one  wave  to  the  next,  one  day 
to  the  next.  What  sort  of  life  is  that? 
Some  of  them  are  old  enough  to  get  a 
steady  job  and  even  to  settle  down  and 
raise  a  family.  But  here  they  are 
wasting  their  lives  away— a  bunch  of 
first  class  bums." 

She  watched  them  as  they 
proached,  bending  under  the  weigl 
of  their  boards.  They  talked  and 
laughed  among  themselves,  ignoring 
the  stir  they  were  causing.  They 
propped  their  surf  boards  up  against 
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the  railing  around  the  porch  and 
leaned  against  them.  One  of  the  boys 
noticed  the  curious  old  man,  rocking 
on  the  porch  near  the  group,  and 
yelled  to  nim,  "Hey  Tajo! 

The  old  man  turned  his  head  and 
stared  at  the  boy  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  nodded  his  head  and  smiled. 
This  seemed  to  please  the  boy,  for 
he  smiled  back  and  then  switched 
his  attention  to  the  girl  next  to  him. 
The  old  man  went  back  to  rocking, 
breaking  the  motion  once  or  twice  to 
perform  the  now  familiar  ritual  of  spit- 
ting into  the  spittoon.  After  each  exer- 
tion he  settled  oack,  seemingly  drained 
of  strength. 

Margie,  unlike  her  mother,  stared 
at  the  group  of  surfers  with  respect. 
When  they  had  first  arrived  on  the  dus, 
she  had  watched  them.  Now  she  had  a 
chance  to  see  these  wonderful  people 
close  up.  Without  giving  her  mother  a 
chance  to  protest,  sne  fled  quickly  from 
the  bench  and  seated  herself  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  group.  She  tried  to  hear 
what  they  were  saying.  Her  face  visibly 
registerea  every  comment  she  under- 
stood: she  either  smiled  and  giggled 
or  made  a  deep  frown  of  disapproval. 
Some  of  the  things  she  didn  t  under- 
stand, so  she  just  listened  with  her 
mouth  partially  opened,  ready  to  react. 
She  finally  tired  of  the  game  and  went 
back  to  ner  mother,  who  was  still 
seated  on  the  bench.  Margie  declared 
that  she  was  hungry.  Hoping  that  some 
lunch  would  calm  her  down,  her 
mother  consented  to  eat.  She  got  up 
and  strode  through  the  swinging  doors 
of  the  Inn,  Margie  following  close  be- 
hind. The  doors  swung  shut  after  their 
entrance,  sending  a  breath  of  cool  air 
over  the  old  man  seated  nearby  on  the 
porch.  He  felt  nothing. 

The  mother  and  daughter  made 
their  way  through  the  narrow  corridors 
of  the  Inn  until  they  reached  the  dining 
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room.  They  chose  to  sit  outdoors  on 
the  patio  mainly  because  the  service 
was  quicker.  A  waitress  in  an  orange 
print  muu-muu  came  to  their  table 
and  asked  for  their  order. 

"I  think  we'll  just  get  two  ham- 
burgers and  one  cup  or  coffee  and  a 
glass  of  milk  for  the  little  girl," 
Margie's  mother  said. 

The  waitress  filled  out  the  check 
and  walked  away  with  a  tired  smile 
on  her  face.  The  mother's  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  waitress  toward  the  kitchen 
and  then  they  darted  about  the  garden. 
At  one  of  the  nearby  tables,  she  spotted 
a  family  that  had  come  down  to  La- 
hina  on  their  bus.  She  told  Margie  to 
sit  still  for  a  second  and  got  up  from 
the  table.  The  people  from  the  other 
table  looked  up  expectantly  as  she 
approached  them.  They  didn't  recog- 
nize her  until  she  spoke. 

"Hi!  How  are  you  enjoying  Lahina? 
I  must  say,  it  has  a  certain  something 
about  it.  A  quaintness,  I  guess  you'd 
call  it.  Say,  how  much  time  is  there 
left  before  the  bus  leaves;  do  you 
know?  Is  that  all?  Well,  I  guess  I  had 
better  get  back  to  my  table  then  and 
eat.  The  sooner  we  eat,  the  sooner  we 
can  make  it  back  to  the  bus.  Well, 
I'll  be  seeing  you  in  about  twenty 
minutes  then.  Bye  now." 

The  waitress  had  brought  the  food, 
and  Margie  was  almost  half-way 
through  her  hamburger.  The  woman 
sat  down  at  the  table  and  began  eat- 
ing. "Hurry  up,  honey.  The  bus  leaves 
in  about  twenty  minutes.  I  was  think- 
ing; I  do  want  to  take  some  more  pic- 
tures before  we  go.  I've  only  used  up 
one  roll  of  film  since  we  got  here  this 
morning,  and  there  are  still  some 
things  that  I'd  like  to  photograph.  I 
want  to  get  a  nice  picture  or  you  in 
your  new  shift  so  we  can  send  it  to 
grandma.  She  doesn't  have  a  recent 
picture  of  you,  you  know." 


They  finished  their  meal  and 
walked  out  the  door  onto  the  creak- 
ing, wooden  porch.  The  surfers  were 
still  there,  and  the  old  man  had 
not  moved  from  his  station.  The  little 
girl  scampered  over  to  the  old  man  and 
yelled  to  her  mother,  "Momma,  take 
one  of  me  with  him."  Margie  moved 
close  to  the  old  man  and  rested  her 
hand  on  the  back  of  his  chair.  Her 
fingers  brushed  lightly  on  his  neck. 
The  old  man  did  not  respond  to 
her  touch  and  mutely  continued 
swaying  back  and  forth  in  his  chair. 
Margie,  honey,  don't  lean  on  that 
old  man's  chair  and,  for  heaven's 
sake,  take  your  hand  away  from  his 
neck.  If  you  want  to  be  in  the  picture 
with  him,  just  stand  by  the  man.  You 
don't  have  to  stand  so  close.  Move  over 
a  little  bit  towards  the  door.  There, 
that's  okay." 

She   tried   to   get   the  angle  right, 
so  that  the  heads  of  the  surfers  did 
not   peep   out   from  the  edges  of  the 
camera  window.  Satisfied  at  last,  she 
snapped  the  picture  and  looked  around 
for  ner  next  subject.  Her  eyes  rested 
upon  the  brass  spittoon  on  the  porch. 
"Margie,  go  over  to  that  shiny  thing 
on  the  porch  and  stand  by  it.  A  little 
bit  more  to  the  left.  That's  good.  Now 
smile."  There  was  a  click  and  a  wind- 
ing sound.  The  noises  suddenly  pene- 
trated   the    old    man's    dreams.    He 
glanced   at  the  spittoon,  then  at  the 
black    box    the   woman   held   in   her 
hand.  His  eyes  widened,  and  his  tongue 
slithered  across  his  lips.  His  rocking 
stopped.  "Tajo,  Tajo,     he  murmured. 
The   woman   looked   in   his  direc- 
tion,   startled.    But   at  the  same  mo- 
ment, she  heard  a  voice  at  her  elbow 
saying,    "We'll   be  leaving  in  a  few 
minutes  ma'm.  You'd  better  be  getting 
on  back  to  the  bus  now."  She  called 
to  her  daughter  and  the  two  of  them 
(('on tin ucd  on  page  t8 
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ONE  OF  A   KIND 

(Continued from  page  7) 

"Oh  you  don't  have  to  read  anything, 
just  stand  there  for  awhile." 

"Please,  please,  one  at  a  time. 
There,  you  first.  Keats?  Okay."  And 
they  all  fell  silent  as  he  began. 

THE  SHARPEST  SWORD 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Kennedy  assassination,  a  sufficiently 

firm   link  with  Macbeth  would  have 

been    established.    By  extending  the 

garallelism  to  the  utmost  degree,  Mrs. 
arson  crosses  the  line  of  poor  taste. 
In  doing  so  she  detracts  from  the 
credibility  and  acceptability  of  her 
other  remarks. 

Nothing  really  new  is  said  in  Mac- 
Bird.  These  are  the  same  criticisms 
voiced  by  others  about  present  condi- 
tions. The  difference  lies  in  Mrs. 
Garson's  bold,  outright  mode  of  ex- 
pression. Her  pen  is  a  bared  sword 
which  she  wields  viciously  against 
those  people  and  institutions  which 
she  dislikes.  Quite  aside  from  the  po- 
litical ideas  expressed,  MacBird 
evolves  as  a  wittily  updated  version 
of  the  original  work.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Mrs.  Garson's  zeal  for  literary 
accuracy,  coupled  with  a  possible 
yearning  for  a  more  formidable  in- 
dictment of  the  President,  carried  her 
away  from  the  mainstream  of  good 
taste.  A  milder  version  would  nave 
afforded  her  greater  acceptance  if  less 
notoriety. 
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me.  They  got  nothing 


INSIDE   OUT 

(Continued from  page  14) 

"Oh,    Daddy.    Please  behave." 
Evie's  face  was  pink  with  embarrass- 
ment. "Daddy,  everyone's  staring  at 
us." 


"Why  should 
here   stares  at 

better   to  do,  right?"  His  voice  rose 
a  little  higher. 

"Daddy,  you're  being  childish.  It's 
not  the  old  days,  and  none  of  these 
people  know  you.  You're  just  not  a  big 
man  anymore."  She  went  back  to  mis- 
treating a  stray  olive,  stabbing  at  it 
with  her  fork. 

The  old  man  subsided,  muttering 
to  himself,  "Even  my  own  daughter 
doesn't  respect  me." 

Ted  nervously  rubbed  the  back  of 
his  hand  along  his  jawline.  Funny 
how  Pop  seemed  to  love  Evie  more 
than  anyone  else  in  the  world  —  though 
she  constantly  hurt  him.  He  always 
had  liked  her  better,  even  when  Ted 
was  finishing  school  and  she  was  still 
just  a  little  girl.  The  day  he  graduated, 
Pop  spent  most  of  the  time  telling  him 
over  and  over  again  about  Evie's  first 
steps. 

The  door  of  the  restaurant  opened; 
and  a  tall,  rather  striking  blonde 
entered,  followed  by  an  expensively 
dressed  young  man.  He  glanced 
around  the  room,  and  then  he  guided 
the  girl  toward  a  table  in  the  opposite 
corner. 

The  old  man  got  up  and  hurried 
over  to  the  couple.  "Willy  my  boy. 
How  goes  it  with  the  party?  Come 
on  over  and  meet  the  family. 

The  boy  almost  cringed,  but  caught 
himself  in  time  and  covered  up  with 
a  big  smile.  "Sure,  Mr.  O'Malley. 
Love  to." 

The  old  man  put  an  arm  around 
him,  and  escorted  the  couple  over  to 
his  table.  "Willy,  this  is  my  son  Ted 
and  my  daughter  Evie.  I  was  just  tell- 
ing them  that  you're  the  party's  rising 
star  this  campaign.  How  about  joining 
us  for  a  couple  drinks?"  He  jiggled 
the  change  in  his  pocket  and  winked 
slyly. 
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The  boy  rocked  nervously  from  one 
foot  to  the  other.  "Thanks,  Mr.  O'Mal- 
ley,  thanks  a  lot.  But  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  Lynn."  He  smiled  at  Ted  and 
Evie  painfully,  and  then  abruptly 
turned  and  headed  for  the  table  across 
the  room. 

The  old  man  sat  still,  his  mouth 
partway  open.  Then  he  shrugged  and 
reached  for  his  drink.  "Young  people, 
always  have  to  be  alone." 

Ted  groped  for  something  to  say. 
Evie  cleared  her  throat.  Oh  God, 
please  don't  let  her  say  anything  mean 
to  him  now. 

"Daddy,  let's  go  pay  the  check. 
It's  time  to  leave.  '  Sne  took  Pop  by 
the  hand  and  guided  him  toward  the 
door,  looking  up  and  talking  to  him 
softly  all  the  while. 

Ted  followed  quietly  behind. 
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THE   MODERN    LITERARY   IDEAL 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

of  how  to  communicate  this  truth  un- 
corrupted.  One  method  is  the  journal- 
istic transmission  of  details  to  capture 
the  age  and  leave  judgments  to  the 
reader.  Theodore  Dreiser,  a  late  nine- 
teenth-century American  novelist,  was 
important  because  he  knew  how  to 
capture  his  age;  however,  his  writing 
tended  to  be  mere  reporting.  Hewoula 
write  things  such  as:  "She  felt  some- 
thing lost  to  her  when  he  moved  away. 
When  he  disappeared  she  felt  his 
absence  thoroughly.  With  her  sister 
she  was  much  alone."*  In  the  new 
affinity  of  prose  fiction  and  poetry, 
reporting  must  be  supplanted  with 
evocative  writing.  Hemingway  was 

Erobably  most  responsible  for  this 
ecause  after  him  it  became  un- 
less it  was  only  a  semblance  of  report- 
ing, i.e.,  evocative  writing. 

Along  with  journalistic  writing  one 
tends  to  think  of  the  essay.  Accord- 
ing to  James  Dickey,  this  literary  form 
has  been  underrated  since  Proust,  a 
twentieth  century  French  artist.  He 
used  the  idea  of  incorporating  an  essay 
on  human  emotions  into  a  story  to 
increase  the  reader's  awareness  and 
enhance  the  character  of  the  narrator. 
Because  Proust  was  both  the  first  and 
the  consummate  artist  in  this  partic- 
ular form,  authors  since  then  have  been 
hesitant  to  use  it  as  a  part  of  prose 
fiction. 

Although  few  modern  authors  are 
willing  to  take  up  the  monumental 
form  used  by  Proust  (his  only  novel 
occupies  thirteen  volumes),  it  is  per- 
haps possible  to  transmit  this  same 
truth  in  a  shorter  essay-type  form. 
Updike  describes  this  type  or  writing 
as  "flat''  and  insists  that  he  can  t 
wait  to  get  to  the  "meat"  of  his  stor- 
ies, the  dialogue.  Yet  when  he  uses  this 

*Theodore  Dreiser,  Sister  Carrie,  p.  1 1. 
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style,  specifically  in  the  archeological 
sections  of  "Harv  Is  Ploughing  Now,'' 
one  gains  a  special  insight  into  the 
mind  of  the  narrator  which  is  nearly 
impossible  in  dialogue  or  a  more  con- 
ventional type  of  narrative. 

Peter  Taylor,  in  discussing  the  con- 
trast of  detail  and  dialogue,  termed 
Updike's  control  of  language  a 
miracle.  This  seems  to  be  a  realistic 
estimation  when  one  considers  that  a 
writer  must  reach  out  to  find  the 
parts  of  language  which  he  can  handle. 
That  is,  he  must  learn  to  work  within 
his  limitations  so  that  his  products 
will  be  indicative  of  his  own  creativity. 
The  writer  who  can  handle  well  prose 
fiction,  poetry,  and  essay  as  separate 
forms  is  rare;  he  who  can  use  them 
all  in  one  form  is  rarer  still.  To  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  synthesize  many 
different  types  of  experience  and  erho- 
tion  into  one  set  of  situations.  Marcel 
Proust's  A  la  Recherche  du  Temps 
Perdu  is  capable  of  this  synthesis 
only  by  virtue  of  its  extreme  length. 
Updike  is  developing  this  art  in  much 
shorter  novels  and  even  short  stories. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  genius  of  the  future. 

Giving  a  literary  slant  to  McLuhan's 
thesis  of  the  medium  shaping  the 
message,  one  can  analogize  that  the 
form  taken  by  a  writer  to  express  his 
"truth"  will  affect  its  impact.  If  this 
is  so,  it  will  be  he  who  can  synthesize 
the  art  of  the  three  basic  literary 
forms  into  one  cohesive  unit  which 
will  be  the  modern  literary  ideal.  By 
expressing  his  "truth''  in  prose  fiction 
form  using  poetic  methoa  and  detail 
and  psychological  essay,  Updike  could 
very  well  be  tnis  ideal. 

THE   BOAT 
(Continued from  page  21 ) 
siammed    her    palm    down    on    the 
counter  top.  "Not  even  you,  his  own 
son.    You  won't  even  look  for  him!' 


Jerry  just  stared  at  the  table,  his 
arms  crossed  before  him.  He  wished 
there  was  something  he  could  say  or 
do,  but  it  seemed  useless.  He  dian't 
want  to  upset  her  anymore. 

She  stared  out  the  window  above 
the  sink.  The  white  foam  formed  at 
the  top  of  the  waves  and  glided  down 
as  they  crossed  on  to  the  sand.  Sud- 
denly she  swung  the  screen  door  open 
and  stepped  out  on  the  porch. 

"Look,  look  there!''  she  shouted. 
"I  see  it!  I  see  the  boat.  Here  he 
comes." 

She  began  running  down  the  sandy 
hill  toward  the  beach.  Jerry  jumped 
up  and  ran  after  her.  Jeanie  came  to 
the  doorway  and  stood  watching.  The 
woman  reached  the  beach  and  stood 
pointing  out  to  sea,  her  apron  and 
nousedress  flapping  in  the  ocean 
breeze. 

"Where,  where  is  it?"  the  boy 
shouted. 
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"There,  right  out  there.  He's  com- 
ing in." 

"I   can't    see   it.    Are  you   sure?" 

"Of  course  I  am.  Don't  you  see 
the  boat?  Don't  you  see  it?" 

"No,  it's  not  there."  He  grabbed 
and  shook  her,  trying  to  get  her  to 
look  at  him.  "The  boat's  not  there; 
it's  not  there." 

But  she  only  kept  pointing  and 
staring  out  to  sea.  'Yes,  yes,  it  is 
there.  The  boat.  I  can  see  trie  boat." 

But  there  was  no  boat. 


SMALL  SLAM 

(Continued from  page  32) 

"Five  clubs.  That's  right,  Janice," 
Minnie  agreed.  "You  think  ALL 
women  are  your  rivals." 

"Minnie,  you  frustrated,  withered 
spinster.  Better  all  women  than 
NONE!" 

"Six  clubs.  Never  mind  that  now," 
Diane  mediated.  "I  want  to  hear  the 
rest  about  Suzy.  Go  on  tell  us  the 
rest." 

"Pass." 

"Pass." 

"Pass.  Well,  they  were  getting 
along  as  well  as  married  people  ever 
do  when  Suzy  decided  that  she  just 


had  to  visit  her  sisters.  George  was 
against  it,  but  he  couldn't  deny  his 
Suzy  Sugar  Pie  anything;  so,  off  she 
went.  Now  if  anything  I've  said  has 
illustrated  to  you  how  detestable  Suzy 
is,  her  conniving,  money-grubbing  sis- 
ters are  much  worse.  They  advised  her 
to  carefully  find  out  how  much  George 
was  worth,  down  to  the  last  penny. 
Suzy,  I'm  told,  didn't  want  to  at  first; 
but  she  soon  was- persuaded.  Late 
one  night,  when  she  thought  George 
was  asleep,  she  began  going  through 
his  pockets.  While  she  was  counting 
his  money,  George  woke  up  and 
realized  what  she  was  about.  He 
walked  out  on  her  and  flew  straight 
home  to  me  where  he  belongs.  We  were 
back  to  normal,  more  or  less,  when 
who  should  knock  at  the  door  asking 
for  work  but  Suzy.  Well,  kind  soul  that 
I  am,  I  gave  her  some  work  to  do." 
"Uh  huh,"  Minnie  sneered,  leading 
trumps   again.    "I   heard   about  your 
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kindness,  taking  care  of  two  hundred 
dirty  birds.'' 

'  At  least  they're  alive,  better  than 
taking  care  of  aead,  useless  books." 
The  last  of  the  trumps  fell. 

"Sush,  go  on.  Tell  us  about  the 
kindness  of  your  heart,  Janice." 

"I  gave  her  various  little  things 
to  do  around  the  house  until  one  day 
I  asked  her  to  go  to  the  store  to  get 
me  some  E.Z.  DOZE  pills,  which 
I  said  I  needed  to  restore  my  beauty. 
It  seems  the  poor  fool  had  never  heard 
of  sleeping  pills  and  thought  they  were 
beauty  pills,  which  she  felt  she  needed. 
As  she  was  about  to  swallow  five  or 
six  —  wretched  luck  —  George  came 
along  and  stopped  her.  And  then  they 
came  straight  to  me;  and,  of  course, 
I  gave  my  consent  as  much  as  it  hurt 
me."  A  small  heart  led;  the  queen 
wins. 

"Yes,  it  hurt  you  all  right,"  Una 
broke  in.  "Right  where  youlive,  in  the 
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pocketbook."  Small  spade  led;  the  jack 
wins. 

"That's  not  TRUE!" 

"What?"  "What?"  Diane  and  Min- 
nie chorused. 

"Oh  yes,  they  came  to  see  her  all 
right,  after  they  had  been  to  see 
George's  father.  He  told  Janice  to  ac- 
cept the  marriage  or  expect  no  more 
alimony."  The  king  of  diamonds  takes 
the  twelfth  trick. 

"Well,  Una,  since  you  seem  to  know 
so  much,  suppose  you  tell  us  all  about 
the  daugher  of  that  sweeper  ..." 

Small  Slam. 


A  GAME  OF   POOL 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

the  angles,  checking  the  lines  of  the 
balls.  It  all  seemed  so  mechanical 
now.  He  set  himself  and  shot,  and  he 
watched  as  the  blue  ball  dropped  into 
the  pocket  and  the  cue  ball  rolled  ex- 
actly where  he  wanted  it.  With  a  huge 
smile  brimming  on  his  face  that 
seemed  to  melt  away,  he  looked  up  at 
George. 

George  got  up  and  walked  towards 
the  stairs.  T  got  to  get  my  homework 
done.  See  you  on  Monday." 
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"Don't  you  want  to  see  how  it 
turns  out— I  mean,  the  last  ball  and 
everything." 

'  No,  just  tell  me  what  happens  on 
Monday.  We'll  settle  it  then. 

He  watched  George  disappear  up 
the  stairs,  and  then  he  slowly  walked 
over  to  the  pool  table.  He  stared  at 
that  last  ball.  Five  minutes  before  he 
would  have  given  anything  to  be  in 
this  position,  but  now  George  had 
gone  and  made  it  seem  so  meaningless. 
It  was  unfair.  John  had  always  wanted 
to  show  up  those  guys  at  school,  and 
now  he  haa  only  made  a  mess  of  things. 
What  a  waste!  He  shot  the  purple 
ball  into  the  pocket,  the  cue  ball  stop- 
ping inches  short  of  falling  in  also. 
For  a  moment,  John  stood  still,  looking 
at  the  empty  table  with  only  the  lone 
white  ball  remaining.  Then,  he  ran 
upstairs,  taking  them  one  at  a  time, 
shouting,  "The  4  ball  went  in,  but  I 


scratched.    Hey,   George,    I   said   the 
4  went  in,  but  I  scratched." 

THE   NEXT 
GO  AROUND 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

walked  hurriedly  away  from  the  Inn, 
waving  to  the  bus  to  wait. 

After  everyone  had  boarded  the 
Aloha  Touring  Bus  and  the  necessary 
roll  call  was  taken,  the  vehicle  set 
out  towards  the  next  listed  tourist 
attraction.  As  the  bus  left  Margie 
faced  her  mother  and  said,  "Mama, 
you  know  that  old  man  at  the  Inn? 
I  think  something  was  wrong  with 
him.  He  kept  looking  at  me  fun- 
ny; and  just  as  we  were  leaving,  he 
said  something  to  me  — it  sounded  like 
Tajo,  Tajo.'  I  didn't  understand  him. 
Was  he  crazy,  Mama?" 
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THE  WAY  IT  SHOULD   BE 


Polly  West 

This  is  Polly's  second  short  story 
to  be  published  in  PENMAN.  The 
first,  '  Inside  Out, "  appeared  in  the 
fall  issue.  She  wrote  "The  Way  It 
Should  Be"  after  a  Christmas  shop- 
ping trip  into  Washington  where  she 
saw  a  man  much  like  the  one  described 
in  the  story. 


A 


sheet  of  newspaper  sailed  down 
the  almost  deserted  street  and  wrapped 
itself  around  the  legs  of  a  man  stand- 
ing at  the  corner.  He  had  to  steady 
himself  against  the  yellow  and  black 
bus  stop  sign  as  he  kicked  his  feet 
free.  The  wind  recaptured  the  paper 
and  swept  it  along  the  street,  only  to 
plaster  it  against  the  gray  metal  side 
of  a  Help  Keep  Washington  Clean 
container. 

Bud  dropped  his  cigarette  just  as  it 
began  to  burn  his  fingers  and  pulled 
his  jacket  closer  about  him.  Tne  zip- 

Eer  had  ceased  to  work  long  ago,  and 
e  had  almost  forgotten  its  existence. 
He  looked  up  the  street  at  the  sound 
of  the  approaching  bus.  The  driver 
downshifted  and  the  bus  pulled  up 
with  a  grinding  of  gears  and  a  squeal 
of  brakes.  The  door  clattered  open. 

Bud  could  sense  the  driver's  im- 
patience as  he  tapped  his  way  up  the 
steps,  his  rubber-tipped  cane  ringing 
hollowly  against  the  metal  floor.  He 
felt  in  his  pocket  for  a  token  and 
dropped  it  in  the  slot.  The  driver 
released  the  clutch  with  a  jerk,  and 
the  bus  lumbered  forward.  Bud  nearly 
fell  while  working  his  way  to  a  seat 
in  the  rear.  "Blasted  driver  thinks  he 
can  treat  me  any  way  he  feels  like 
because  I  can't  do  anything  about  it. 
Someday  maybe  I'll  show  nim."  He 
spoke  softly,  so  the  driver  wouldn't 
hear. 


Illustrated  hy  Fred  Pirkey 

Riding  in  the  back  of  the  bus  was 
uncomfortable,  but  years  before  Bud 
had  learned  that  he  was  less  notice- 
able if  he  sat  there.  His  blindness  was 
the  result  of  a  birth  defect,  and  he 
had  grown  up  able  to  sense  people's 
feelings  when  they  looked  at  him.  The 
stares  of  the  curious  were  a  constant 
irritation,  and  he  found  it  far  easier 
just  to  be  inconspicuous. 

The  bus  turned  right  and  a  roaring 
echo  followed  them  through  the  16th 
Street  underpass.  The  driver  stopped 
only  twice  to  take  on  other  passengers. 
Few  Friday  morning  shoppers  were 
willing  to  venture  out  into  the  cold 
wind,  and  today  s  take  would  be  pretty 
light.  Probably  would  have  been  a 
good  day  to  relax  at  Jimmy's  and 
have  a  couple  drinks,  but  he  needed 
the  money. 

Bud  got  off  the  bus  at  9th  and  E  — 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  shopping 
district.  The  wind  seemed  colder 
downtown,  and  he  held  his  jacket 
closed  against  it.  The  rancid  smell 
of  the  lining  was  reassuring;  he  hadn't 
had  it  cleaned  for  years,  but  at  least 
it  belonged  to  him. 

He  started  up  the  street,  tapping 
along  slowly.  Several  minutes  later,  he 
crossed  an  alleyway  near  Hecht's  and 
felt  his  way  along  the  wall  until  he 
reached  his  bench.  No  one  had 
bothered  to  move  it  since  he  placed 
it  there  several  months  before.  The 
cops  in  this  area  hadn't  gotten  on 
him  as  much  as  they  had  when  he 
was  working  a  couple  blocks  up  the 
street.  Nosey  slobs.  Ought  to  learn 
to  mind  their  own  business  once  in 
a  while. 

Bud  spat  in  the  direction  of  the 
alley,  something  he  wouldn't  have 
done  if  he  had   heard   anyone  com- 
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ing.  He'd  learned  that  it  offended 
people  if  he  did  that  while  they 
were  watching.  It  just  wasn't  good  for 
business.  He  snickered.  Most  of  them 
were  so  high  and  mighty  they'd  either 
ignore  him  as  they  passed  by  or  drop 
a  dime  in  his  cup  and  fell  real  satisfied 
with  themselves.  He  settled  back 
against  the  wall  of  the  store  and 
idly  explored  a  place  where  he'd  re- 
cently lost  a  tooth. 

The  wind  whipped  the  awning 
above  him,  and  the  metal  supports 
creaked.  Bud  shivered  and  blew  on 
his  hands  to  keep  the  feeling  in  them. 
It  must  be  after  eleven,  and  only  a 
few  people  had  hurried  by,  anxious  to 
get  out  of  the  biting  wind.  Hell,  they 
didn't  even  know  what  cold  was.  Give 
them  a  nice  day  and  they'd  be  out  in 
droves,  strolling  along  sweet  as  you 
please,  and  even  occasionally  conde- 
scending to  drop  a  couple  or  coins  in 
his  cup.  Make  it  a  little  bit  uncom- 
fortable outside,  and  they  couldn't 
care  less  about  other  people's  prob- 
lems —  no  Christian  charity  at  all. 
Dumb  suckers,  hurrying  along  to 
spend  their  money  at  all  those  ritzy 
stores.  Woodies,  Garfinckel's  — the  in- 
sides  of  those  stores  even  smelled  ex- 
pensive. 

Bud  unwrapped  the  sandwich  he'd 
picked  up  at  Jimmy's  Grill  earlier  that 
morning.  He  took  in  enough  on  an 
average  day  for  a  place  to  sleep,  din- 
ner, and  a  sandwich  for  lunch.  If 
it  was  a  real  good  day,  he  could  count 
on  a  six  or  a  bottle  of  wine  to  make 
him  happy  for  the  night.  It  was  a  pret- 
ty good  life  if  only  the  cops  and 
those  lousy  stuffed  shirts  who  wanted 
to  get  him  "started  on  a  new  life" 
would  let  him  alone.  He  snorted  and 
almost  choked  on  a  piece  of  ham.  He'd 
told  off  that  little  old  lady  who  said 
that  he  just  needed  rehabilitation. 
They   couldn't    get   it  through   their 


thick  heads   that   he   liked   what   he 
was  doing. 

Several  hours  later,  Bud  decided 
that  it  was  about  time  to  leave.  The 
wind  had  died  down,  and  enough 
late  afternoon  shoppers  had  made  the 
scene  so  that  the  day  had  been  more 
profitable  than  he  had  expected.  He 
stood  up,  stretched,  and  grinned  slow- 
ly, displaying  a  collection  of  crooked, 
yellow  teeth.  It  hadn't  been  too  bad 
a  day  after  all. 

Just  as  he  was  picking  up  his 
cane,  he  heard  shouting  and  what 
sounded  like  a  shot  somewhere  up  the 
street.  He  sat  down  and  waited.  Some 
poor  guy  was  running  like  hell,  com- 
ing toward  him,  nearer  and  nearer. 

The  footsteps  stopped  at  the  mouth 
of  the  alley.  Bud  felt  whoever  it  was 
staring  at  him.  He  could  almost  smell 
the  trapped-animal  fear.  He  sat  very 
still  — his  fingers  tightening  around 
the  cane.  Moments  later,  he  heard  a 
rummaging  among  the  ash  cans  and 
discarded  boxes.  Then  everything  was 
silent,  except  for  the  breathing  — his 
and  the  panting  breath  in  the  alley. 

Almost  immediately,  Bud  heard 
someone  else  approaching.  The  foot- 
steps drew  nearer  and  stopped.  There 
was  no  desperate  fear  in  this  person. 
Bud  could  sense  authority  rather  than 
the  vague  sort  of  menace  of  a  moment 
before. 

"Listen,  Jack,  a  guy  just  robbed 
the  liquor  store  down  on  9th,  and  I 
think  he  ran  by  you.  Did  you  hear 
which  way  he  went? 

Bud  knew  the  place;  you  got  gyped 
on  beer  there.  He  hesitated. 

"Damn  it,  hurry  up,  or  can't  you 
talk  either?" 

Bud  glared  and  pointed  down  the 
street.  '  It  sounded  like  he  ran  down 
that  way  and  around  the  corner." 

"Thanks,  Jack." 

Bud  smiled  bitterly  as  the  footsteps 
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hurried  off.  Damn  tin  star  gave  him  ^rp*'   Bud.    Looking  for  a  place 

the  right  to  say  anything  he  pleased.  to  flopr"  Joey  rose  from  nis  throne  on 

There  was  noise  again  in  the  alley,  an    over-taxed    packing    box.    "Man, 

and  the  fugitive  stepped  back  out  on  you  all   right?   Looks  like  someone's 

the  sidewalk.  He  stared  down  at  Bud,  been    chasing  you.   A   girl   maybe?" 

who  half  stood,  holding  his  cane  out  He  giggled  ana  downed  the  rest  of  a 

as  if  to  ward  off  an  attack.  Blast  it  bottle  of  beer,  tossing  it  into  a  barrel 

all,  what  did  the  guy  want,  anyway?  in  the  corner.  Bud  jumped  at  the  clink 

He  hadn't  told  on  him.  of  glass. 

Suddenly,    the    man    walked    off,  'Yeah,  Joey.  Just  need  one,  though, 

whistling  softly  but  saying  nothing.  Ain't  got   no  one  with  me  tonight." 

Later  on,    Bud   sat  in  a  corner  of  He   pulled   two  lint-covered  quarters 

Jimmy's  Grill,  his  hands  folded  pro-  from  his  pocket. 

tectively    around    a    glass    of    draft.  Joev   gigged    again.    He'd    heard 

Usually,  listening  to  the  talk  and  feel-  the  joke  every  night  for  years,  but  he 

ing  the  masculine  warmth  of  the  place  always  laughed.  Bud  was  a  very  witty 

finished  off  the  day  just  right,  but  guy.  "Saved  you  the  usual  one  in  the 

tonight  it  didn't  work  that  way.  Man,  corner." 

he   shouldn't   let   things   get  to  him.  Bud  grunted  his  thanks  and  moved 

After  all,  he'd  made  a  fool  of  the  cop  past  into  the  sleeping  room.  The  snores 

and  messed  things  up  for  that  cheap  and  muttered  dreams  of  men  already 

liquor   store,  but  it  somehow  wasn  t  asleep  matched  his  restless  thoughts, 

as  satisfying  as  it  should  have  been.  He  dropped   his   possessions   by  the 

Bud  stoppea  trying  to  figure  it  out  and  bed   and   knelt  down  to  take  off  his 

fulped    down    the   rest   of  his   beer,  shoes.    In    one    pocket    he    found    a 

hen  he  slapped  a  quarter  down  on  pack  of  matches.  He  struck  one  and 

the  table,  elbowed  his  way  through  the  methodically  went  over  the  blanketed 

crowd  around  the  jukebox  and  left.  cot.  His  fingers  felt  something  move, 

Outside,  a  steady  rain  was  falling,  and  he  gently  extracted  a  bedbug.  He 

It  separated  his  hair  into  long,  dirty  held  it  for  a  moment  and  then  pinched 

strings.  Rivulets  of  water  ran  down  his  it   between   two  fingers,    wiping   his 

face  and  neck.  He  hurried  faster  and  hand  clean  on  his  pants  leg.  His  face 

faster,  the  slapping  of  his  cane  against  relaxed  as  his  fingers  moved  over  the 

the  wet  pavement  magnified  by  boards  cot,  and  he  began  to  hum  a  nonsense 

over  the  windows  of  empty  and  con-  tune  deep  in  his  throat.  Maybe  some 

demned  buildings.  day  he   could   sing   at  his  bench  in- 

Minutes  later  Bud  reached  a  door  stead  of  just   sitting  there.  Bring  in 

lit  by  a  dim  yellow  light  over  a  sign  more  money  that  way. 

that  read   "Cots  500.'    He  stumbled  "Hey,   Man.    Shut   your  face.  I'm 

through  it,  admitting  a  gust  of  wind  trying  to  sleep." 

and  rain.  Gasping  for  oreath,  he  leaned  Bud    stiffened.    Sounded   like   the 

against  the  wall,  his  wet  hair  falling  cheap   punk   who  kept  everyone  else 

over  the  lenses  of  his  dark  glasses.  awake  with  his  snoring.   "You  know 

The   room   smelled  of  cheap  wine  where  you  can  shove  it,  mister." 

and  sweat.  The  yellow  and  brown  mil-  A  figure  rose  from  one  of  the  nearby 

dew  colors  on   the   walls  almost  ex-  cots  and   padded   over   toward   him. 

ceeded    the    ancient    graffiti    in   ob-  There  was  a  metallic  click.  Bud  turned 

scenity.  around  slowly,  the  match  forgotten  in 
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his  hand.  Two  flickering  images  were 
reflected  in  the  lenses  of  his  dark 
glasses. 

The  other  man's  movement  stopped 
abruptly,  and  there  was  a  gasp.  "Man, 
I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  know  it  was  you. 
I  just  almost  cut  you."  The  man 
paused  and  moved  off  toward  his  bed. 
Bud  turned  back  to  his  bed,  but 
the  satisfaction  he  usually  got  from 
hunting  bedbugs  was  gone.  Thank 
1  luck  to  cut  a  blind 
hborhood.  He'd  near- 
at  time.  He  got  into 
the  afternoon's 
a   long  time  to 


God  it  was  ba 
man  in  this  neii 
ly  bought    it   t) 
bed,  thinking   about 
events.   It   took  him 


get  to  sleep.  When  he  woke  up,  he 
felt  like  he'd  been  running  after  some- 
thing all  night  long  and  hadn't  caught 
it. 

The  next  morning  Bud  caught  the 
bus  downtown  as  usual.  The  weather 
was  warmer,  but  there  was  a  warning 
note  in  the  wind  and  in  the  heaviness 
of  the  air.  He  could  sense  a  storm 
coming  and  was  glad  of  the  awning 
flapping  over  his  head.  People  hurried 
by,  and  few  of  them  noticed  the  little 
man  huddled  on  his  bench.  Only  three 
or  four  thought  to  drop  a  coin  in  his 
almost  empty  cup. 

Bud  finally  decided  to  give  up  and 
head  for  home.  He  hadn't  slept  well, 
and  his  stomach  was  acting  up.  He 
picked  up  his  cane  and  started  up  the 
street,  just  as  the  first  hesitant  drops 
of  rain  began  to  fall.  He  walked  a 
little  faster,  his  collar  high  around 
his  head,  protecting  his  neck  from 
the  rain. 

He  probably  would  have  noticed  the 
footsteps  earlier  if  his  ears  hadn't  been 
muffled  by  the  jacket.  As  it  was,  he 
didn't  realize  that  someone  was  fol- 
lowing him  until  he  had  almost 
reached  the  bus  stop.  It  was  the  run- 
ning man  from  yesterday,  strolling 
along  about  fifteen  feet  behind  him. 


Bud  heard  the  bus  pull  up  and  pushed 
in  front  of  the  others  waiting  at  the 
stop  in  his  hurry  to  get  on.  They  looked 
at  him  curiously.  You  couldn't  get 
mad  at  a  blind  man. 

Bud  found  a  seat  in  the  rear.  Sev- 
eral people  got  on,  and  he  heard  the 
footsteps  moving  toward  the  back. 
The  ancient  springs  of  the  seat  in 
front  of  him  creaked  as  someone  sat 
down.  Bud  crouched  back,  fighting  off 
a  trapped  feeling.  He  couldn't  expect 
anyone  to  help;  the  guy  hadn't  done 
anything. 

After  long  minutes,  the  bus  hissed 
to  a  stop,  and  Bud  clumsily  got  up 
and  stumbled  out  to  the  sidewalk. 
The  footsteps  followed  and  the  door 
clanged  shut. 

The  rain  was  falling  steadily  now, 
overflowing  the  gutters  and  clogged 
rain  pipes.  Bud  hurried  along,  nis 
feet  slapping  against  the  wet  pave- 
ment. The  footsteps  followed  not  far 
behind,  sometimes  nearer  and  some- 
times farther  away;  and  a  whistled 
tune  carried  through  the  rain. 

Bud  pushed  through  the  door  of 
Jimmy's  Grill  and  fell  into  the  nearest 
booth.  The  man  sitting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table  sniffed  and  moved 
to  another  place  across  the  room.  The 
door  opened  again  and  Bud  heard  the 
footsteps  approaching  his  booth. 
Someone  sat  clown  across  from  him. 
Panting,  Bud  leaned  his  head  against 
the  wall  and  waited.  His  wet  hair  left 
a  water  spot  on  the  wallpaper. 

A  soft  voice  ordered  two  drafts  and 
then  a  hand  shook  Bud  by  the  shoulder. 
"Hey,  you,  wake  up." 

Bud  sat  up  slowly  and  turned  his 
sightless  glance  toward  the  other. 
"Mister,  what  the  hell  do  you  want 
from  me?  I  didn't  tell  the  cop  on  you." 

The  beer  came,  and  Bud  took  a  huge 
gulp,   part  of  it   spilling  out  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  41) 
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THE  OPTIMIST  AND  THE   PESSIMIST 


Richard  Blewett 

The  optimist,  the  gentle  one, 
The  smile  with  eyes  and  nose. 
His  friend  is  all,  his  foe  is  none 
As  through  his  rosy  world  he  goes. 
What  pictures  spring  before  his  eyes! 
Of  daffodils  and  fireflies, 
Of  autumn  leaves  and  summer  skies, 
The  winter  night  and  spring  sunrise. 

But  then  a  question  does  arise: 

Is  this  the  world  he  truly  knows? 

The  pessimist,  a  lonely  waif, 

A  darking  cloud  with  sullen  sneer. 

His  friendship  is  at  best  unsafe 

For  nought  but  self  does  he  hold  dear. 

The  world  he  knows  is  rather  ill. 

He  lives  with  kill  and  overkill. 

His  autumn  wet,  his  summer  chill, 

His  winter's  long,  his  spring  is  nil. 

A  haunting  question  lingers  still: 

Does  reason  dominate  his  fearr 

The  optimist  and  pessimist 
Are  opposite  necessities. 
One  views  the  world  with  simple  joy, 
The  other  notes  complexities. 
Each  cannot  see  the  other  side, 
Enveloped  by  his  wide  extreme. 
Their  fantasies  are  far  from  right. 
Realitv  lies  in  between. 
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THE  ALIENATION   OF  "THE  GRADUATE" 

Jan  Thorman 

Jan  Thorman's  second  article  for  get  him.  From  the  moment  that  she 

PENMAN  arose  from  an  assignment  in  takes  hold  of  him  until  her  daughter, 

her  Intensified  Government  class.  Be-  Elaine,  manages  to  free  him,  Benja- 

cause  of  her  interest  in  thefilmmedia  min's  life  is  shaped  and  ruled  by  her. 

as  a  forum  for  social  comment,  she  In  freeing  himself  he  overthrows  every- 

chose  to  evaluate  a  recent  film.  Jan  thing  that  had  previously  ordered  his 

is    the    Poetry    Editor  of  PENMAN  world. 

and  engages  in  many  additional  school  After  we  stop  laughing  at  the  love- 

activities,  including  Elos  Honor  So-  pangs   of  this  naive  young  man,  we 

ciety.  begin  to  wonder  why  we  were  laugh- 

Oing  at  all.  There  is  a  certain  sickness 

n  one  level,  "The  Graduate"  is  which  pervades  the  entire  film.  Ben- 

a  wildly  funny  movie  about  "a  boy  jamin  is  "the  American  Dream";  his 

caught  in   the  full  panic  of  self-dis-  family  is  the  epitome  of  upper-middle- 

covery   and  dragged  screaming  into  class   propriety.    Yet,    Benjamin  does 

manhood."        Benjamin      Braddock  not  turn   out   according  to  the  mold 

(Dustin  Hoffman)  has  graduated  from  everyone  has  set  for  him.  Why? 

an  eastern  college  where  he  won  all  Like  many  another  new  college 

the  available  awards  and  honors.  Re-  graduate,  Benjamin  is  alienated, 

turning  home  to   Los  Angeles,  he  is  His   only  distinction  is  that  he 

forced  to  face  the  bourgeois  exultation  has  more  to  be  alienated  from: 

of  his  parents  and  their  friends.  a    string    of  scholarly  achieve- 

What  no  one  seems   to  realize  is  ments,  rich  parents,   a  Beverly 
that  all   Benjamin   wants   is  time  to  Hills    home  .  .  .  ,    a    new    Alfa 
think  things  over  and  find  a  direction.  Romeo  convertible,  a  scuba  div- 
Everyone  is  tugging  him  toward  what  ing  suit,  and  all  of  it  blighted 
they  want   him  to   be.    "I  have  one  by  a  suspicion  that  his  only  mis- 
word   for    you,"    a  glassy   executive  sion  in  life  is  to  mope.2 
intones,  "plastics."  His  father's  busi-  Alienationis  defined  by  The  Amer- 
ness  partner,   Mr.  Robinson  (Murray  ican  College  Dictionary  as  "a  with- 
Hamilton),  hits  him  with  those  inevit-  drawal  or  estrangement,  as  of  feeling 
able  cliches  of  the  old  for  the  young:  or  the  affections.  '  It  is  quite  obvious 
"You'll  never  be  young   again."   In  that  Benjamin  has  withdrawn  and  is 
another  hilarious  and  highly  symbolic  completely  closed  up  inside  himself, 
scene,   his   father  madly  tries  to  get  When  he  speaks,  it  often  comes  out 
him    to    give    a   performance  in  his  haltingly   and    rather    stupidly.    His 
new  scuba  suit  while  he  vainly  pleads,  actions   as   well  as   his  words  some- 
"Dad,  couldn't  we  talk  this  over?"  times    appear    awkward:    he   just   is 

Of  course,  the  most  vicious  of  these  not    comfortable    in   the   society  his 

pushers  is  Mrs.  Robinson  (Anne  Ban-  parents  have  chosen  for  him.  He  tells 

croft),  the  partner's  wife.  She  wants  Elaine  (Katherine  Ross),  "It's  like  I'm 

Benjamin  and  knows  exactly  how  to  playing  this  game,  only  the  rules  don't 

'Joseph     Morgenstem,    "A    Boy's    Best    Friend,"  2I™d,  p.  63^ 

Newsweek,  January  1,  1968,  p.  63.  (Continued  Oil  Page  41) 
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Illustrated  by  Pete  Benjie 


Sadness, 

like  a  shaft  of  icy  sunlight, 

dances  delicately 

in  sword-point  ballet  shoes 

upon  the  velvet  tableau 

of  the  soul, 

portraying  a  tragedy  of  mind 

to  the  full-house  audience 

of  thoughts, 

who  calmly  sit  and  wait 

until  the  second  intermission 

(after  the  heroine  has  died) 

to  leave; 

and  even  then 

the  tragedy  plays  on 

to  an  empty  ecno, 

until  the  stage  is  worn  through 

and  faded  from  the  painful,  empty  glory 
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WHEN   IT  COUNTS 


Ron  Hociiman 


TJiis  is  Ron's  second  short  story 
to  be  published  in  PENMAN  this 
year.  'A  Game  of  Pool"  appeared 
in  the  fall  issue.  Much  of  this  story 
is  derived  from  personal  experience 
as  Ron  plays  quite  a  bit  of  tennis; 
in  fact,  he  hopes  to  play  on  the  var- 
sity team  this  sprinp.  Next  year  he 
hopes  to  attend  eitlier  Harvard  or 
Princeton. 


T 


he  warmth  of  the  air  felt  good  as 
he  moved  out  through  the  locKeroom 
doors  in  a  brisk  trot,  his  tennis  jacket 
swaying  freely  from  side  to  side  as  he 
ran  along.  He  slowed  to  a  walk  and 
passed  silently  across  the  brownish 
path  worn  deeply  in  the  green,  grassy 
fields.  A  cool,  refreshing  breeze  blew 
against  him  as  he  walked— just  enough 
to  give  a  decided  crispness  to  the  air 
without  being  so  strong  as  to  make  the 
weather  bitter  or  the  day  cold.  He 
looked  down  at  his  side  and  watched 
the  to  and  fro  motion  of  his  Pancho 
Gonzales  Professional  Model  tennis 
racket,  sheathed  in  its  blue  cover  with 
"Wilson"  embroidered  across  it  in 
large,  white  letters. 

He  saw  Jerry  about  a  hundred  feet 
ahead,  so  he  sprinted  to  reach  him. 
As  he  pulled  up  along  side,  Jerry 
turned  to  see  who  it  was.  "Oh,  hi, 
Jim  baby.  How  goes  it,  kid?" 

Jim  continued  to  jog  briskly  in  place 
beside  Jerry  as  the  two  proceeded 
along  the  path.  "O.K.,  Jerr.  Great  day 
for  tennis,  huh?" 

"Yea,  right,  kid,  if  you  say  so." 

"Don't  you  just  feel  like  running? 
I  mean,  it's  so  nice  and  sunny  out 
today." 

"You  nuts  or  something?  Conserve 


Illustrated  by  John  Hall 

thy  strength!  Conserve  thy  strength! 
All  right,  kid?" 

"Just  forget  it.  See  you  at  the 
courts." 

"Right,  kid." 

Jim  ran  quickly  across  the  path 
and  cut  out  through  the  high  grass 
toward  the  courts.  He  smiled  as  he 
felt  the  grass  rubbing  against  his  bare 
legs  as  ne  moved  through  it.  On  he 
ran,  looking  downward,  watching  the 
ground  passing  swiftly  beneath  his 
clean,  wnite  sneakers.  He  noticed  the 
spray  of  dirt  he  kicked  up  behind  him, 
and  when  he  turned,  he  saw  the  mud- 
dy track  he  had  left  in  the  wet  turf. 
He  trotted  onward,  proud  of  his  start- 
ing position  on  varsity  though  only  a 
sophomore,  proud  of  his  bright,  white 
jacket.  "Stronger  than  dirt,'  he  mum- 
bled, then  chuckled,  and  continued  on. 

The  courts  were  about  a  mile  away 
from  the  school.  Really,  they  didn  t 
belong  to  Fairfield;  but  when  the 
school  had  a  match,  they  chased  every- 
one else  off  and  the  tennis  team  had 
it  all  to  themselves.  They  were  good 
courts,  too  — the  smooth  red  and  green 
type.  He  thought  they  called  them 
composition  or  something  like  that. 
He  had  heard  they  were  planning  to 
build  new  courts  for  Fairfield  alone, 
but  he  didn't  really  believe  it  since 
the  high  school  was  only  four  years 
old.  Usually  they  waited  longer  than 
that.  Anyway,  they  would  never  finish 
them  before  Jim  left  high  school,  so 
he  didn't  care  very  much  about  it 
either  way. 

He  saw  a  girl  wearing  a  yellow 
blouse  and  a  blue  skirt.  She  was 
really  nice;  but,  better  yet,  she  was 
staring  at  him  as  he  ran  past  her. 
He   turned  his  head  and  smiled  and 
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saw  her  smile  back.  The  tennis  jacket 
he  was  wearing  came  to  his  mind.  It 
must  have  looked  pretty  impressive 
with  the  red  and  yellow  emblem  on  the 
back  and  "Fairfield  Yellow  Jackets" 
in  gold  lettering  against  the  white 
background.  "Tennis,  the  man's  sport! 
Yea,  right."  As  he  turned  around  the 
bend,  ne  caught  another  glimpse  of 
her.  She  was  still  looking  at  him.  He 
thought  that  maybe  she  was  on  stu- 
dent council.  She  had  read  a  devotion 
at  an  assembly  once.  Ahead  of  him  Jim 
saw  the  fence  surrounding  the  tennis 
courts,  and  he  sprinted  to  reach  it. 

The  coach's  red  '59  Buick  moved 
steadily  in  a  cloud  of  dust  along  the 
road  connecting  the  main  street  and 
the  courts.  The  car  stopped  and  out 
came  the  coach  and  first  four  starters. 
The  others  all  had  to  walk.  Jim  didn't 
mind.  He  liked  to  run  to  the  courts 
because,  well,  it  was  just  plain  fun. 
Jim  liked  to  just  streak  across  the 
grassy  fields  in  the  warm  air  against 
the  strong  wind. 

Jim  jumped  high  into  the  air  and 
touched  the  top  of  the  fence.  He  al- 
ways liked  to  stretch  his  legs  in  the 
spring  air  before  a  match.  He  jumped 
again,  straight  up,  this  time  imagining 
that  it  was  a  jump  ball  in  a  basket- 
ball game,  and  he  was  starting  center 
and  .... 

"Hey,  Rabbit,  come  here  a  second." 
It  was  Ralph,  the  captain.  Ralph  al- 
ways called  Jim  "Rabbit."  Jim  never 
really  knew  why.  Ralph  just  did  it, 
and  Jim  accepted  it. 

"Yea,  what  do  you  want?" 

"Nothing  important.  Just  don't 
strain  thyself." 

"O.K.,  Ralph."  It  was  amazing  how 
everyone  was  saying  things  like  that 
lately,  ever  since  the  twelfth  grade 
English  classes  got  to  Shakespeare 
and  all  the  seniors  got  on  a  thee 
and  thou  kick." 


Jim  stood  motionless  for  a  few 
moments  with  the  others.  He  didn't 
like  waiting  at  all.  It  was  sort  of 
boring.  What  he  really  felt  like  doing 
was  running  a  little.  Jim  started  to 
run  around  the  court  and  out  onto  the 
open  fields.  He  needed  a  lap  just  to 

fet  loose,  to  ease  the  tension  a  bit. 
'he  weather  was  just  perfect  for  run- 
ning or  playing  tennis  or  simply  "soak- 
ing in  the  sunshine,"  so  to  speak.  He 
passed  two  students  as  he  ran.  He 
wondered  what  they  were  doing  near 
the  tennis  courts.  No  one  ever  came  to 
their  matches.  It  was  probably  just  too 
boring,  he  guessed. 

He  ran  on.  Ahead  he  saw  a  girl 
who  looked  a  lot  like  Karen  Watson, 
but  it  wasn't  her.  Karen  had  said  she 
would  come  to  watch  him  play  that 
Friday,  but  she  was  pretty  mad  at  him 
ever  since  he'd  made  that  phone  call 
the  night  before.  He  had  thought  it 
was  pretty  funny  the  way  he'd  done  it 
and  all  that.  "Come  here  Watson,  I 
need  you,"  and  then  hanging  up.  May- 
be it  wasn't  so  nice  to  wake  her  up 
at  twelve  o'clock  like  that,  but  she 
did  say  her  parents  would  be  out  late 
that  night.  After  he  thought  about  it 
for  awhile,  though,  he  realized  it  was 
the  "uncool"  thing  to  do.  It  was  really 
kind  of  stupid.  At  lunch  that  day,  Kar- 
en hadn't  even  sat  next  to  nim  at 
the  table  like  she  usually  did.  She 
just  stayed  across  from  him,  giving 
him  those  "sick  smiles"  all  period 
long. 

He  picked  up  speed  and  forced  him- 
self faster  and  faster  as  he  neared  the 
finish.  He  liked  to  run.  He  wondered 
why  the  others  all  thought  he  was  nuts 
because  of  it.  Running  was  so  free  and 
easy.  It  wasn't  like  a  tennis  match 
where  you  had  to  win.  It  was  just 
sheer  exercise,  nothing  else.  He  pulled 
up  nearly  breathless  among  the  group 
of    starters   clustered  around  Ralph. 


WINTER  15 

Jerr    walked    over    and    pointed    his  the  used  key  and  pounded  it  over  the 

thumbs  upward  at  Jim.  He  returned  fence  with   his   racket.  It  was  really 

the  gesture,  and  the  two  slapped  the  fun  to  see  it  "fly"  off  the  face  of  the 

tips    of    each    other's    fingers.    They  racket,    but    once   he   had   broken   a 

always  did  that  before  a  match.  Even  string  doing  it  and  .... 
during  a   set   they   would  often  turn  "Would  you  mind  terribly  knocking 

and  point  thumbs  upward  between  the  a  ball  over  here  so  we  can  warm  up? 

fifth  and  sixth  courts.  It  was  like  that  Jim  responded  and  tapped  a  ball  feis- 

when  you  played  next  to  someone  for  urely  over  to   Lee.  Jim  took  quite  a 

a  long  time.  while  to  warm  up.  Occasionally,  Lee 

Jerr  turned,  "Hey,  kid,  gonna  take  would  ask  him  if  he  were  ready,  and 

it!  Right?"  Jim  would  reply,  "Just  a  few  more." 

"You'd  better  believe  it,  Jerr!"  It   was   like  that  for  some  time;  but 

As  Jim  walked  off,  he  noticed  an-  finally,  Jim  could  see  up  and  down  the 

other  cloud  of  dust  forming  above  the  line  of  courts  that  everyone  else  had 

dirt  road  leading  down  from  the  street,  started.  Even  all  three  of  the  doubles 

A  green   and   white  Volkswagen  bus  teams  had  filed  by,  warmed  up,  and 

appeared  and  parked  next  to  the  Buick.  begun    their    sets.    He    realized    he 

The    Grantham    team    emerged    and  could  not  put  it  off  indefinitely,  and 

stood    around    as    the    two    coaches  so   he    walked    up    to    the    net   and 

shook   hands,   and   the  introductions  shouted   loudly  across  it,  "Rough  or 

began.   First  Ralph,  then  the  others,  smooth." 

and  finally  Jerr  met  their  opponents  They    spun   a   racket   to   see   who 

and  walked  through  the  gate  to  their  would  serve   first,  and  Jim  won.  He 

correct    courts.     Finally,     the  coach  took  a  few  practice  serves,  and  when 

reached  six  singles.  he  felt  confident,  he  said,  "I'm  ready. 

"This  is  Jim  Calmus,  our  number  These  count."  He  moved  slowly  back 

six  singles,'    said  the  coach.  The  op-  toward  the  fence,  scuffing  his  feet  on 

ponent  s   name  was   Richard   Lee  or  the  rough   surface.    He   removed   his 

something  like  that.  Lee  looked  like  a  warm-up  jacket  and  pulled  his  shirt 

senior,  and  when  the  two  shook  hands,  tightly  down  over  his  shorts.  Then  he 

Jim  could   detect   the   glare  in  Lee's  stretched  a  bit,  pivoting  his  arm  back 

eyes.  Jim  could  tell  his  opponent  was  and  forth  a  few  times  to  loosen  up  the 

trying  to  psych  him  out.  Jim  wasn't  tightness    in     the    shoulder.    "These 

bothered  by  it  at  all.  He  just  walked  count,"  he  repeated, 
merrily  down  toward  the  sixth  court;  He  tossed  the  ball  high  into  the  air 

and  as  he  passed  by  Jerr,  they  pointed  and  brought  his  racket  up  and  around 

thumbs  upward  at  each  other.  to  meet  it  in  a  smooth,  arc-like  motion. 

"Which  side  do  I  get?"  asked  the  He  could  feel  the  tension  building  in 

Grantham  player.  Jim  turned  abruptly,  his  shoulder  and  a  developing  sen  sa- 

He'd  been  worrying  about  Karen  not  tion  of  sheer  power  and  strength.  As 

showing  up  and  ....  he  followed  the  ball's  path  with  his 

"You  can  take  that  side,  if  it's  all  eyes,   the  sweeping  panorama  of  the 

right  with  you."  Jim  walked  silently  surroundings  passed  fleetingly  in  and 

around   the  net,   checked   its  height  out  of  his  view.  The  ball  seemed  to 

with  his  racket,  and  then  moved  back  rocket  off  the  face  of  the  racket,  mov- 

to  the  baseline.  The  ball  can  opened  ing   swiftly  across   the   net  and  into 

with  that  characteristic  hiss.  He  took  the  right   hand  corner  of  the  service 
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court.  The  return  was  soft,  and  Jim 
reached  the  net  easily.  He  hit  the 
ball  deep  and  cross-court,  driving  it  to 
the  baseline  on  the  left  side  of  the 
court,  away  from  his  opponent.  The 
Grantham  player  skidded  in  his  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  ball,  and  Jim 
smiled  as  it  bounced  harmlessly  to- 
ward him  and  into  the  net. 

It  was  different  now.  The  tension  of 
the  day  had  been  shattered.  He  pos- 
sessed that  feeling  of  control  over 
the  outcome  of  the  match.  He  took 
the  first  game  in  five  points  and 
walked  triumphantly  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  net.  Most  of  the  other 
matches  were  well  under  way.  He 
would  probably  be  the  last  to  finish. 
It  was  always  like  that,  but  then  Jim 
liked  to  warm  up  a  lot.  He  reached 
for  the  ball  as  it  came  towards  him 
over  the  net,  but  it  struck  wood  and 
shot  high  into  the  air.  Jim  knew  he 
should  concentrate  more,  but  it  was 
just  impossible.  Strange  thoughts 
came  to  nim  often  while  Tie  was  play- 
ing a  match.  Just  a  week  before  while 
playing,  he  started  reciting  the  quota- 
tions from  Julius  Caesar  he  had  to 
memorize  for  English  the  next  day. 
It  got  to  the  point  where  he  couldn't 
serve  unless  he'd  gone  all  the  way 
through  it.  He  turned  quickly  and 
met  the  ball,  lobbing  it  high  over  his 
opponent's  head.  The  return  was 
hard,  but  Jim  met  it  and  placed  it  per- 
fectly. Lee's  shot  was  good,  and  Jim 
lost  the  point. 

The  match  proceeded  smoothly  as 
did  the  sun  in  its  journey  across  the 
sky.  It  passed  behind  some  clouds 
near  the  horizon.  It  would  be  better 
now.  Jim  would  be  able  to  see  better 
when  he  served.  The  three  doubles 
teams  passed  slowly  by  in  defeat  when 
the  match  was  at  3-3.  That  was 
something  at  which  Grantham  was 
really  good,  doubles.  They  even  had 


special  practices  for  it. 

The  match  developed,  and  Fairfield 
seemed  on  the  way  to  victory.  They 
were  leading  4-3  in  matches,  witn 
only  Jerr  and  Jim  not  yet  finished. 
Jerr  had  been  winning  at  8-5  the  last 
time  Jim  had  checked,  but  it  seemed 
so  uncomfortably  long  since  then.  Jim 
turned  and  saw  his  friend  miss  a  shot 
and  pound  his  racket  into  the  ground. 
"Hey,  Jerr,  what's  your  score. 

"It's  9-9,  love-iorty,  my  serve.  I 
almost  had  him  but  I  blew  it.  How 
about  you?" 

"Still  7-7."  Jim  turned  and  faced 
his  man  and  played  on.  He  hoped  Jerr 
could  pull  it  out.  Otherwise  it  would 
all  depend  on  Jim's  match  and  he 
didn't  like  the  pressure.  It  was  im- 
portant to  win  in  a  match.  Jim  just 
liked  to  play  tennis.  That  was  all. 
His  match  seemed  hopelessly  doomed 
as  neither  of  the  two  players  could 
effect  a  breakthrough  in  the  other's 
serve.  Jim  took  the  next  game,  mov- 
ing ahead  8-7. 

Just  then,  he  saw  Jerr  reach  for  a 
shot,  miss,  and  then  walk  up  to  his 
opponent  and  shake  hands  across  the 
net.  It  could  mean  only  one  thing. 
The  match  was  even  at  4-4.  Jim 
could  see  the  team  moving  from  the 
fifth  court  to  the  sixth  to  watch  his 
match.  They  were  all  watching  him, 
depending  on  him.  He  felt  the  tension 
building  again. 

It  all  seemed  to  fall  apart  at  9-9. 
He  felt  weak  and  cold  all  over.  His 
hand  slipped  frequently  on  the  handle 
of  the  racket.  He  fell  behind  quickly 
to  fifteen- forty.  He  just  did  not  have 
strength  enough  to  put  up  a  fight. 
He  never  really  knew  why  he  did  it, 
but  instead  of  powering  the  ball  as 
hard  as  possible,  he  tapped  it  lightly 
underhand  just  over  the  net.  Lee  never 
got  close  to  reaching  it.  Jim  smiled 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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THE  MASTER  OF  DEAD  ART 

Jack  Fleming  Illustrated  by  Mart  Brewer 


It 


A  master  of  a  dead  practice; 

Once  rich  — his  hands  full  of  opals; 
Cool  they  were,  with  balm  of 

Pillow  turned,  yet  burning 
With  the  harlequin  brilliance  of  women  gone. 

Useless  now,  with  meaning  incised  from  all, 

Yet  lean  as  a  caber  and  firm  is  he- 
Feet  caught  in  the  gingerbread  mire  of  daisied  days 

And  eyes  grown  old,  of  words  gone  stale. 
May-green  and  yellow  columbine  and  writhing 

vines  feed  the  milk  fire  within- 

Shall  the  spark  smother  and  smolder,  silently? 
Waiting  for  things  that  could  be, 

Were  not  his  leaden  mind 
Ever  drawing  him  behind- 

Aye,  so  many  things  will  never  be. 
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THIS  WAS  JUDO 

Chris  Stann 

Chris  chose  her  experiences   in  a  Everyone    lined    up   on   the  mat  on 

Judo  class  for  the  subject  of  her  first  his    knees    according    to    rank    with 

article   in   the  PENMAN.  Her  many  the    Sensei,    or    teacher,    facing  the 

activities    include    the    Spanish  and  group.  After  bowing  in,  we  Juaokas, 

National  Honor  Societies  as  well  as  or  people  who  practice  Judo,  scram- 

Student  Council  Secretary.  Don't  let  bled   for  places  and  tried  an  impos- 

the   connotation    of  Judo  fool  you;  sible  group  of  exercises.  The  rest  of 

Chris  was  the  First  Runner-Up  in  the  the  time  we  practiced  falling,  which 

1967  Miss  Virginia  Teenager  contest.  I  found  to  be  a  most  valuable  skill, 

I  to  say  the  least, 

picked  up  the  newspaper.  The  When   time   came   for  the   second 

articles  about  burglars  and  murderers  lesson,    I    saw    a  young  boy  facing 

never  failed  to   make  me  uneasy.  I  the  wall   with   his   hands   above  his 

turned  to  another  section.  head.  The  teacher  and  students  lined 

There  I   found  an  article  about  a  up    behind    him  according   to   rank, 

beautiful  girl  who  had  become  famous  belts  in  hands.  One  by  one  they  beat 

for  her  ability  in  Judo.  A  nearby  pic-  the   boy  on   his    seat,  arguing  about 

ture   showed   her  casually  flipping  a  who  hit   him   the   hardest.   Was  this 

"masher"  over  her  shoulder,  the  way   they  punished   mistakes?  I 

"In  this   movement   I  was   able  to  would  nave  run  right  then  and  there 

catch   him    off  guard  by  yielding,"  had  I  been  dressed;  but  at  that  mo- 

the    article    stated.    Since    that   was  ment,    to    my    immense    relief,    they 

precisely  what    I   had  been  doing  in  began  singing  "Happy  Birthday."  If 

the  halls   of  school   for  years,  I  de-  birthday    spankings    are    given   with 

cided    that    Judo    was    for    me.    By  heavy   belts,    I    thought    to    myself, 

throwing  300-pound  men  with  a  flick  I'll  be  absent  on  my  birthday, 

of    my    wrist,    I   would   be   a  James  Nevertheless  I  attended  every  les- 

Bond  terror!  son,  even   the   one   on   my  birthday. 

I  soon   discovered  that  Judo  isn't  After  six  weeks,  to  my  great  pleasure, 

all  glamour.   It   isn't   something  one  and   I   may   add,   horror,   my   Sensei 

can  learn   in   "ten   easy  lessons."  It  announced  that   I  was  ready  for  my 

is  rough  and  takes   much   time  and  first  randori,  or  fight, 

practice.    But    I    found    that    a   few  Since    there    was   no   one  present 

crunches    and    bruises    are    a    small  comparable  to  my  five  foot  five  inch, 

price  to  pay.  105    pound    size,    I   was   to   fight   a 

It   took  a  good   deal   of  nerve  to  delicate  old  lady,  whose  age  I  guessed 

sign  up  for  the  first  lesson,  for  upon  to    be    sixty.    Her    brown   Belt   rank 

entering  the  dojo,   or  gymnasium,  I  did  nothing   to  convince   me   that   I 

could  hear  blood-curdling  screams  and  should   even   try  to   throw  her.    She 

loud  crashes.  "It  doesn  t  hurt  nearly  removed  her   spectacles   and   pushed 

as    bad    as  it   sounds,"   the   teacher  away  a   greyed   curl.   I  decided  that 

replied    to    my  horrified   expression.  I'd  be  very  gentle.  A  terrifying  scream 

I  gulped  and  signed  up.  followed    and    crash!    I   was  on  the 

My  first  class  began  easily  enough,  floor,    dazed.     Almost    before    I    re- 
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gained  my  balance,  I  was  floored 
again.  This  time  she  jumped  on  top 
of  me  and  pinned  me  in  a  grapple- 
hold. 

I  soon  learned  that  a  girl  is  no 
longer  a  girl  in  Judo.  She  s  treated 
as  roughly  as  a  boy  and  wears  her 
share  of  bandages,  too.  She  has  to 
be  tough.  This  does  not  mean  that 
becoming  rugged  is  becoming  mas- 
culine. I  simply  found  that  Judo 
taught  me  to  face  problems  better 
and  to  withstand  more  easily  all  types 
of  competition.  The  spirit  of  Judo 
developed  in  me  a  better  sense  of 
discipline  while  I  gained  a  new  con- 
fidence knowing  I  could  defend  my- 
self. 

It  did  not  matter  that  I  was  the 
worst  Judoka  in  the  dojo,  the  one 
over  whom  everyone  argued  to  fight 
with  because  they  knew  they  could 
beat  me.  I  loved  the  sport.  The  sheer 
thrill  of  it  was  enough  for  me.  Judo 
was  "in  my  blood."  Whenever  I  felt 
sour  or  frustrated  or  even  tired  I 
knew  a  good  workout  would  do 
wonders.  I  became  so  enthusiastic 
that  I  even  found  myself  practicing 
my  o-soto-gari  throw  on  stop  signs 
and  on  refrigerator  doors. 

Even  when  I  wasn't  working  out, 
I  enjoyed  Judo.  It  always  provided 
an  interesting  topic  for  conversation. 
Whenever  a  friend  introduced  me  to 
anyone,  the  first  thing  he  would  say 
was,  "She  takes  Judo!"  I  found  that 
writing  "Judo"  on  an  employment 
request  attracted  immediate  attention; 
it  added  a  bit  of  distinction  to  an 
otherwise  routine  college  application; 


and  people  never  stopped  questioning 
me  about  it,  often  asking  for  demon- 
strations, sometimes  in  some  of  the 
most  embarrassing  places. 

Yes,  Judo  was  "in  my  blood." 
Even  at  my  second  randori,  when  I 
sat  at  the  side  of  the  mat  trying  to 
look  as  small  as  I  could,  I  could 
feel  a  surge  of  excitement.  My  ex- 
citement turned  to  horror,  however, 
when  a  boy  about  nineteen  years 
old  tapped  me  to  fight. 

Good  grief,  he  was  big!  We  bowed 
in  and  almost  before  I  could  counter 
he  pulled  me  off  balance.  He  an- 
swered my  counter  with  a  counter- 
counter  and  flattened  me,  but  not 
for  long.  We  threw  and  counter-threw 
each  other  until,  almost  breathless, 
I  was  caught  off  guard,  thrown,  and 
pinned.  As  I  struggled,  I  realized 
that  if  I  could  get  nim  to  move  his 
left  foot,  I  could  reverse  the  hold. 
By  yielding,  I  was  able  to  make 
him  loosen  his  grip,  allowing  me  to 
pull  his  foot  with  my  leg.  Quickly 
I  locked  my  right  arm  around  his 
neck,  grabbed  his  left  arm  with  mine, 
put  my  weight  on  his  chest,  and 
spread  my  legs  scissors-like  to  the  side 
in  order  to  keep  him  from  turning  me 
over.  He  was  finally  pinned. 

At  that  point  I  was  jubilant.  It 
was  my  first  pin.  I  felt  a  strange 
nib  around  my  hips.  I  caught  the 
pants  just  in  time,  bowed  nastily, 
and  ran  to  the  locker  room.  But  I 
did  not  mind.  I  knew  the  movements 
felt  natural.  At  last  I  had  succeeded 
with  Judo. 
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A  VISION 
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Illustrated  by  R.  H.  Snider 


A  plane  flew  across; 

But  between  hung  a  layer  of 

dirty  wool  someone  had  dumped, 

Meaning  to  wash. 

This  drone  had  lights,  I  presume - 

all  of  them  do  — 
And  I  like  drone  lights. 
So  I  looked  up  to  find 

red  and  white, 
The  night  symbols  flashing 
Left  and  right,  ends, 
And  to  the  sharp  eye, 
Height  of  the  day-time  silver. 
But  there  were,  as  I  told  you. 
Thick  dirty  clouds  in  the  way. 
The  drone' didn't  mind, 
As  I  followed  it  across  the  sky, 
My  head  and  eyes  moving  to  the  sound, 
Stupidly  searching. 

People  behind  windows  with  closed  curtains 

of  unclean  gold-orange  and  light 

Laughed  and  never  missed  us. 

They  were  so  terribly  fond  of; 

Grease  washed  and  snow  stripped  from  concrete, 

But  always  dirty  laundry 

Hiding  light. 
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IMPRESSIONS  ON  A   DOMESTIC   EXCHANGE 

Larry  Royin  Photographs  hij  Larry  Rovin 


Larry  has  based  this  article  on 
his  experiences  in  Bohemia,  New  York, 
the  site  of  the  1968  Domestic  Ex- 
change. This  is  Larry's  second  article 
in  PENMAN.  Larry,  this  year's  Non- 
Fiction  Editor,  divides  his  after-school 
time  among  many  activities,  such  as 
honor  societies,  debating,  and  tennis. 

A  Domestic  Exchange  is,  by  nature, 
a  complex  phenomenon  which  defies 
a  thorough  analysis.  The  theory  be- 
hind it  is  simple,  however,  and  easy 
to  see.  In  order  to  broaden  their 
knowledge  of  other  parts  of  the 
country,  other  schools,  other  com- 
munities, and  other  people  represent- 
atives of  two  schools  visit  each  other 
and  tour  each  other's  areas.  Informa- 
tion about  the  school  is  gained  by, 
naturally  enough,  attending  classes. 
Tours  of  the  surrounding  area  provide 
a  wealth  of  knowledge  on  the  com- 
munity; and  the  day-to-day  contact 
with  the  exchange  students  from  one's 
host  school  (not  to  mention  one' sown 
exchange  partner's  family)  lead  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  tne  people  of 
the  area.  The  complexity  of  the  Do- 
mestic Exchange  lies  in  the  manner 
in  which  these  three  aspects  tend  to 
merge  and  intermingle  with  each 
other.  The  school,  tne  community, 
and  people  all  affect  each  other  and 
cannot  be  separated  for  examination. 
In  addition,  exposure  to  these  new 
elements  inevitably  has  an  effect  on 
the  exchangee  so  that  his  total  outlook 
upon  leaving  may  by  no  means  be  the 
same  as  that  with  which  he  arrived. 

It  was  just  such  an  experience  which 
thirty-three  Washington-Lee  students 
embarked  upon  on  January  27,  1968. 
Our  destination   was  Bohemia,  New 


York,  a  thriving  community  on  Long 
Island.  We  were  the  guests,  for  a 
week,  of  students  from  Connetquot 
High  School.  Later  in  the  year  this 
visit  will  be  returned.  Before  the  trip 
started  few  of  us  had  much  of  an 
idea  as  to  what  to  expect.  We  in- 
dulged in  idle  speculation  on  the 
proper  sound  of  a  Long  Island  accent 
and  attempted  to  garner  information 
from  letters  our  partners  had  written. 

When  we  arrived  in  Bohemia  (ac- 
tually, the  exchangees  were  spread 
through  several  local  communities, 
with  the  school  itself  in  Bohemia) 
we  found  that  the  situation  there  was 
quite  similar.  To  the  New  Yorker 
we  were  from  Virginia,  and  Virginia 
was  the  South.  If  tne  girls  had  stepped 
from  the  train  with  magnolia  blossoms 
in  their  hair  and  southern  accents  a 
knife  would  cut,  none  of  our  exchange 
partners  would  have  been  too  sur- 
prised. As  it  was,  Mike  Wilkinson's 
confederate  flag  was  the  only  sem- 
blance of  the  '  good  old  South''  that 
Washington -Lee  brought  along  to 
Long  Island.  Bohemia  waited  with 
baited  breath  for  the  sound  of  "y'all" 
from  a  southern  tongue,  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  south  may  be 
south,  but  it's  not  always  "Southern." 

Anticipating  some  degree  of  mutual 
misconception  of  images,  the  Connet- 
quot administration  had  set  aside  Sun- 
day as  a  day  for  becoming  more 
familiar  with  our  exchange  partners, 
their  families,  and  possibly  their 
friends.  This  freedom  led  to  numerous 
different  experiences  on  the  part  of 
Washington-Lee  students.  While  some 
ice-skated  on  lakes  or  canals,  others 
went  clamming  on  the  open  water,  and 
still   others  took  an  impromptu  tour 
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of  Long  Island.  But  whether  one  was 
Harry  Grimmitz  toasting  marshmal- 
lows  after  a  running  snowball  battle 
on  ice  skates,  or  Bill  Freeman  explor- 
ing the  beaches  of  Long  Island,  that 
first  full  day  in  Bohemia  was  an  en- 
joyable foreshadowing  of  the  week  to 
come.  By  Sunday  night,  thirty-three 
Washington- Lee -ites  were  satisfied 
that  the  kids  from  Long  Island  were 
a  really  great  group  to  be  with. 

As  the  week  wore  on  the  two  groups 
of  students  became  one.  Whether  we 
were  on  the  Staten  Island  ferry,  tour- 
ing an  air  traffic  control  center,  or 
attending  classes  at  Connetquot  High 
School,  there  was  a  single  group  spirit 
which  prevailed.  One  of  the  best  as- 
pects of  the  trip  was  the  speed  with 
which  new  friendships  arose.  People 
who  were  utter  strangers  on  Saturday 
morning  became  close  friends  by  Tues- 
day afternoon.  Although  some  will 
argue  that  all  this  is  incidental  to  the 
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Exchange  program,  that  it  is  a  for- 
tunate by-product  of  a  more  important 
goal,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  sort  of 
experience  is  not  incidental  at  all. 
The  facts  and  figures  on  the  differences 
between  the  two  areas  can  be  compiled 
much  more  easily  and  presented  much 
more  forcefully  by  other  means  than 
the  Domestic  Exchange.  What  makes 
the  Exchange  so  much  of  a  memor- 
able occasion,  and  so  valuable  a  learn- 
ing experience,  are  all  those  warm 
and  personal  memories  which  are 
brought  home.  The  facts  and  statistics 
blend  and  merge  with  thoughts  of 
friendships  made  and  adventures 
shared.  The  knowledge  gained  remains 
with  one  because  he  wants  it  to  re- 
main. By  the  end  of  our  week  in  Bo- 
hemia, the  exchangees  felt  that  they 
were  part  of  the  student  body  of  not 
one  high  school  but  two.  There  was  a 
basketball  game  Friday  night,  and 
though  we  cheered  to  show  the  New 
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York  kids  how  it  was  done  at  W-L, 
the  words  "Connetquot''  and  "T- 
birds"  seemed  to  fit  well  in  all  the 
right  places. 

But  after  all,  we  did  go  to  New 
York  to  find  out  about  the  way  Con- 
netquot High  School  operates  and  just 
how  it  differs  from  Washington-Lee. 
We  had  our  opportunity  to  visit  classes 
on  Monday  ana  Friday  and  discovered 
many  interesting  things.  To  begin 
with,  the  facilities  at  Connetquot  are 
very  modern  and  efficient.  Every  room 
has  an  individual  telephone  connec- 
tion with  the  office  and  a  centrally 
regulated  clock.  The  library  is  a  large 
semi-circular  room  with  a  second-floor 
balcony  for  additional  shelves  and 
seating.  Unlike  our  own  library,  it  is 
centrally  located  on  the  main  hall  of 
the  school. 

Probably  the  most  attractive  feature 
at  Connetquot  is  their  swimming  pool. 
With  its  own  set  of  locker  and  shower 
facilities  and  plenty  of  concrete 
stands,    it  provides   a   perfect   home 


for  the  Connetquot  swim  team  and 
prompted  some  thought  as  to  what  was 
wrong  with  the  authorities  in  Arling- 
ton, who  couldn't  see  the  obvious  nec- 
essity of  a  swimming  pool  in  the  high 
schools. 

Connetquot  does  have  its  problems, 
however,  of  which  the  main  one  is 
overcrowding.  Due  to  the  lack  of  a 
junior  high  school,  the  building  is  used 
by  students  from  6th  through  12th 
grades.  The  split  sessions  involved 
have  the  high  school  students  attend- 
ing class  in  the  morning  and  the  jun- 
ior high  during  the  afternoon.  The  un- 
fortunate result  of  this  is  a  dampen- 
ing of  school  spirit  and  an  attitude  of 
disinterest  toward  most  afterschool 
activities,  which  require  returning  to 
school  in  the  evening.  The  conditions 
in  this  respect  were  harsh,  and  I  per- 
sonally felt  that  the  students  were  do- 
ing pretty  well  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

It   was   almost   refreshing  to  note 
the     relaxed    atmosphere    at    "our" 
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school.  The  administration  allows  the 
students  a  great  deal  of  freedom  in 
many  respeets.  Lateness  to  class  is 
regarded  as  not  advisable  but  not  a 
serious  offense.  Dress  and  personal 
appearances  are  also  matters  where 
a  great  deal  of  personal  freedom  are 
allowed.  Boys  with  long  hair  or  beards 
and  girls  in  short  skirts  are  a  part  of 
the  status  quo. 

The  final  determination  of  a 
school's  level  of  excellence  is  not, 
however,  the  available  facilities  or  the 
attitude  of  the  administration  but  the 
actual  courses  taught  and  the  faculty. 
Two  days  of  observation  is  not  really 
long  enough  to  evaluate  a  school  s 
curriculum,  and  thirty-three  teenagers 
who  are  over  200  miles  from  home 
are  not  exactly  the  best  people  to  un- 
dertake such  a  task,  but  we  did  arrive 


at  some  conclusions.  Connetquot  has 
a  widely  varied  curriculum  which  is 
basically  the  same  as  our  own.  They 
have  some  extremely  interesting  and 
intriguing  courses  such  as  one  in  cine- 
matograph}'. The  art  program  seems  to 
be  more  extensive  than  at  VV-L  in  con- 
trast with  a  somewhat  more  limited 
selection  of  courses  in  such  areas  as 
mathematics.  In  all  cases,  the  teach- 
ing staff  seems  to  be  composed  of 
young,  competent  teachers.  Classes 
are  conducted  in  a  relaxed  but  not 
overly  lenient  manner.  An  overall  aca- 
demic summary,  then,  would  be  quite 
favorable  — many  courses,  good  teach- 
ers, relaxed  but  efficient  instruction. 
Things  may  not  be  done  quite  the  same 
way  they  would  be  done  nere,  but  they 
are  getting  done. 

(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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THE   GIFT 

Elin  Mullinix  Illustrated  by  Cherry  Mauer 


Over  the  past  two  years  Elin  has  was  so  well  learned  that  it  had  become 

had  several  poems  published  in  PEN-  almost  natural.  She  was  very  slender 

MAN,    including     'Om"  in  the  fall  and  had  large,  blue-grey  eyes  and  hair 

issue  this  year.  However,  "The  Gift"  the  color  of  moonlight  through  the 

is  her  first  short  story  to  be  published  clouds.  Her  clothes  set  her  apart.  In- 

in  this   magazine.  Elin  has  been  in-  stead  of  a  sari,  she  wore  short  dresses 

terested  in  the  Indian  culture  and  peo-  —like  a  child  — and  shining  shoes  with 

pie  for  some  time,  and  this  story  is  heels.  Everything  about  her  was  bright 

one  of  the  results.  and  gay,  and  the  old  Indian  watched 

Twith    understanding   eyes   as   Peter's 

he  red-brown  face  of  the  tired  old  whole  face  came  alive  with  joy.  His 

Indian   looked   up  from  the  intricate  teeth    flashed    a    grin    at    her  every 

carving  that   he  held  in  his  timeless  time  she  spoke  to  him  in  a  soft,  rapid 

hands.  He  was  used  to  seeing  Peter,  voice.  The  old  Indian  could  not  un- 

standing  in  respectful  silence  near  his  derstand  the  language  that  they  spoke 

tiny    stall,    so    he   said   nothing  but  (although  he  assumed  it  was  English), 

nodded  slightly  and  continued  his  slow  but  listening  to  this  child-woman  was 

job.    The    Indian    didn't   know  why  like  hearing  the  wind  gently  tinkling 

Peter  found   what   he   was   doing  so  glass  chimes  in  the   night.  She  haa 

fascinating,  but   the  tall  young  man  spoken  once   to  the  old  Indian  in  a 

had  come  every  day  since  the  box  was  light,  questioning  voice;  but  he  had  not 

begun.  He  seldom  uttered  a  word  to  understood  her,  so  he  smiled  and  said 

the  old  Indian;  however,  he  invariably  nothing.  She  had  turned  to  her  hus- 

smiled  with   a  glint   of  white   teetn  band    and     said,    "Oh    Peter!    How 

through  his  mustache.  quaint!  Let's  buy  something!" 

Peter   came  in   the  morning,  as  a  Peter,  in  halting  Hindi,  asked  for 

rule,    and   stayed   for   several   hours,  an  incense  burner.  Then,  although  the 

standing  quietly  just  outside  the  stall,  girl   was  impatient  to  go,  the  young 

The  Indian  judged  him  to  be  a  very  man  shook  his  head  and  refused.  She 

young    man    and   wondered   why  he  said  something   in   a    short,  flippant 

chose   to    sport  a  mustache  when  he  tone;    and  the  light  left  his  face  for 

obviously  could  afford  to  shave  every  an  instant.    The  old   Indian  did  not 

day.  want   them    to    be    unhappy,   so  he 

The  first   time   he   had  come,  the  picked  up  a  large  block  of  wood  which 

Indian  remembered,  a  young  woman  he  had  saved  for  a  long  time  and  be- 

had  been  with  him  — a  woman  unlike  gan  to  carve.  At  once,  the  young  man's 

any  other  the  old   Indian   had   ever  eyes    were    upon   him;    and   the  girl 

seen.    Although   it   was   hard   to  dis-  became  quiet. 

tinguish  the  nationality  of  the  young  "Look!"    exclaimed    Peter,    in   an 

man,  the  Indian  immediately  knew  the  excited,    wondering    whisper.    "He's 

girl  to  be  a  Westerner.  She  was  tall—  gomg  to  carve  that  into  something!" 

much  taller  than  the  women  of  India  Then  he  asked,  in  his  slow  imperfect 

—  and  she  moved  with  a  grace  which  Hindi,  how  long  it  would  take  the  old 
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Indian  to  finish  it,  and  he  replied 
that  it  would  be  many  days. 

The  girl  turned  and  demanded, 
"What  did  he  say?  Well,  we  can't 
stay  here  all  day;  I've  got  to  see  the 
shops."  There  followed  a  good  deal 
of  conversation,  and  it  appeared  to  the 
old  Indian  that  the  girl  wanted  to 
leave  but  that  the  young  man  wished 
to  stay.  The  old  Indian  did  not  under- 
stand why  the  girl  did  not  bow  at 
once  to  her  husband's  wishes.  He 
finally  concluded  that  Western  wives 
were  considerably  more  independent 
than  those  in  India.  He  watched 
with  interested  eyes  to  determine  the 
outcome.  After  some  talk,  the  girl  be- 
came less  adamant.  She  stood  on 
tiptoe  and  kissed  the  tall  young  man, 
caressing  his  ear  with  one  slim,  gentle 
finger.  He  became  painfully  red  in  the 
face,  and  his  ears  burned  orange  at 
this  public  display  of  affection. 

"Oh,  Peter!"  laughed  the  girl. 
"How  Victorian  you  are!  The  old 
man  doesn't  care.'  Peter  looked  with 
acute  embarassment  at  this  child-wife 
of  sunshine  beauty,  who  could  burn  as 
well  as  warm.  She  grabbed  his  hand 
and  led  him  away  toward  the  bright, 
costly  shops  on  the  main  thoroughfare. 

The  old  Indian  had  hardly  picked 
up  his  carving  the  next  morning  when 
the  young  man  appeared.  They  nodded 
to  each  other,  and  the  young  man 
flashed  the  old  one  a  smile.  He  had 
not  brought  his  wife  with  him  this 
time,  and  he  stayed  until  the  sun  was 
high  in  the  sky  before  quietly  depart- 
ing. The  next  day  was  the  same,  and 
the  next. 

As  the  box  began  slowly  to  take 
shape,  a  kinship  — born  of  a  love  of 
beauty— developed  in  both  the  old 
man  and  the  young.  Even  as  he  carved 
the  box,  the  old  Indian  watched  the 
changes  in  the  tall  young  man,  whose 
eyes  would  often  grow  vague  and  misty 


as  he  watched  the  Indian's  old  hands 
carefully  fashioning  designs  in  the  rich 
wood.  And  Peter  respectfully  stood 
and  watched  the  face  of  the  old  In- 
dian, crevised  and  brown,  and  won- 
dered at  the  timeless  eyes  which  held 
all  the  answers  to  the  question  of  life. 
The  eyes  were  both  young  and  old  in 
the  small,  dried  up  body,  which  sat, 
ever  the  same,  under  the  hot  Eastern 
sun.  Peter  watched  in  wonder  as  the  ex- 
pert hands  created  beauty  out  of 
nothingness  and  envied  him  this  abil- 
ity. But  if  the  old  Indian  could  create 
beauty,  he  envied  Peter  for  his  posses- 
sion; for  he  could  not  forget  the  child- 
woman  of  sunshine,  who  had  come  so 
briefly  that  day  and  enchanted  him 
with  her  beauty  and  light.  Like  a  god- 
dess, he  thought,  and  wondered  that 
Peter  could  bring  himself  to  leave  her 
at  all,  lest  she  vanish,  like  a  spirit. 
It  was  for  her  that  he  was  carving 
this  box,  and  it  had  to  be  perfect.  A 

f;ift   for  the  goddess   of  beauty  and 
ight. 

With  no  knowledge  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  old  Indian,  Peter  came  each  day 
and  left  Pattie  asleep,  as  she  detested 
rising  early.  She  hadn't  wanted  to 
come  to  India  anyway,  and  had  wor- 
ried about  the  hot  sun,  the  threat  of 
disease,  and  the  lack  of  European  facil- 
ities. Although  Peter  had  pointed  out 
the  beauties  of  the  country,  the  mys- 
tery, and  the  people,  Pattie  still  was 
fearful.  So  Peter  was  gentle,  going  his 
way  alone,  although  he  longed  to  have 
her  with  him,  sharing  his  joy  and 
wonder  at  the  Eastern  way  of  life. 

Pattie,  meanwhile,  quickly  found 
her  place  in  the  small  segment  of  Eu- 
ropean aristocracy  in  Benares  and 
spent  her  days  in  the  shops  or  at  so- 
cial gatherings.  Without  Peter's  gen- 
erous checkbook  and  well-known 
name,  she  would  have  died  of  bore- 
dom. 
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As  it  was,  she  thought,  she  hardly 
ever  saw  her  husband  anyhow.  He  was 
wrapped  up  in  his  studies  when  he 
wasn  t  roaming  the  streets.  Usually  he 
was  asleep  when  she  got  in  at  night, 
and  he  was  never  with  her  when  she 
woke  in  the  morning.  Something  had 
to  be  done  about  that,  she  thought 
impatiently,  trying  to  get  back  to 
sleep.  But  the  sunlight,  dancing 
through  the  blinds,  caught  the  colors 
of  the  room  and  played  hide-and- 
seek  with  them  until  Pattie  thought 
she'd  scream.  She  decided  she  might 
as  well  take  a  shower  since  she  couldn't 
sleep.  She  glanced  at  the  bedside 
cIock:  eight-thirty.  What  an  ungodly 
hour  to  get  up!  And  where  was  Peterr 
Why  would  anyone  want  to  be  up  and 
out  so  early?  Pattie  swung  her  legs 
languidly  over  the  side  of  the  bed. 
She  could  ask  him  about  what  he  had 
been  doing  when  he  got  in.  She  tucked 
her  hair  under  a  shower  cap  and  went 
into  the  bathroom,  idly  dropping  her 
nightgown  on  the  floor. 

Peter  was  strange,  Pattie  decided, 
pondering.  When  she  had  first  met 
him,  she  had  been  enchanted  by  his 
boyish,  unsophisticated  charm.  Cer- 
tainly their  marriage  hadn't  been  a 
thoughtless  act.  She  had  known  him 
for  over  two  years  before  he  proposed. 
During  this  time,  she  had  come  to 
realize  that  Peter  was  a  thoughtful  and 
a  very  vulnerable  person.  He  had  mon- 
ey but  was  likely  to  give  it  away  to 
tne  first  beggar  he  saw.  He  felt  an 
enormous  responsibility  to  his  busi- 
ness and  his  associates.  Almost  pain- 
fully frank  at  times,  because  he  could 
not  lie,  Peter  was  conscientious  and 
serious  — almost  Victorian  in  attitude 
(as  Pattie  was  fond  of  saying)  and 
easily  hurt. 

Pattie  had  been  surrounded  by  the 
sort  of  life  that  Peter  offered,  but 
she  had  never  really  been  a  part  of  it. 


She  was  intrigued  by  him  at  first,  and 
quickly  found  that  Peter  thought  her  to 
be  a  beautiful  and  a  perfect  lady. 
She  softened  her  sharp  tongue  and 
tried  to  live  up  to  the  image.  Peter, 
she  knew,  could  be  the  answer  to  all 
her  problems.  If  she  could  only  marry 
this  naive  young  man,  she  could  take 
her  place  in  a  fashionable  society,  have 
a  lovely  home,  and  at  the  same  time, 
be  loved  while  she  did  exactly  what 
she  wanted. 

It  was  not  hard  for  her  to  fall  in 
love  with  him.  Slowly  he  began  to 
confide  in  her  and  to  trust  her  as  he 
trusted  everyone.  Here  was  a  person 
who  understood  him,  loved  him,  be- 
lieved in  him.  Pattie  patiently  listened 
to  him  tell  of  all  his  nopes  and  plans. 
She  wanted  him  to  kiss  her,  to  say  to 
him,  "Please,  please  marry  me;"  and 
she  wondered,  with  silent  humor,  what 
his  reaction  would  be.  He  was  terribly 
prudish  for  the  twentieth  century. 
Off-color  remarks  or  jokes  were  apt 
to  make  him  blush  terribly,  and  this 
lack  of  sophistication  embarassed 
Pattie,  so  she  kidded  him  about  it. 

Since  their  marriage,  Pattie  had  not 
concentrated  as  much  on  living  up  to 
the  image.  After  all,  it  was  hard  to 
play  perfect  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 
Still,  Peter  saw  her  as  the  ideal  wife. 
If  occasionally  her  sharp  tongue  was 
too  caustic,  he  would  look  at  her  with 
a  hurt,  surprised  expression  — like  a 
child  whose  Christmas  stocking  is 
emptv-  But  with  the  lightest  effort,  she 
coukl  make  him  happy  again.  A  look, 
a  smile,  a  quick  kiss,  and  he  was 
content.  Even  so,  displays  of  affection 
were  often  a  point  of  embarrassment 
with  Peter.  Certainly  he  loved  her, 
deeply  and  completelv;  but  to  speak 
of  it  or  show  it  in  public  was  difficult 
for  him.  Pattie  doubted  that  he  would 
ever  do  more  than  hold  her  hand  in 
the  presence  of  strangers,  and  nothing 
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she  could  do  or  say  would  change  this. 

Somehow,  Pattie  couldn't  stand  to 
be  treated  like  a  lady  all  the  time. 
When  she  and  Peter  were  alone,  he 
was  nice  enough,  but  Pattie  secretly 
wished  that  he  would  be  rough  with 
her  once  in  a  while.  She  longed  for 
him  to  raise  his  voice  to  her  or  even 
to  shake  her,  for  to  her,  this  would 
more  clearly  demonstrate  affection 
than  did  his  gentleness.  But  Peter 
was  a  sensitive  person,  who  was  al- 
ways considerate  to  a  point  which 
exasperated  Pattie. 

After  nearly  a  year  of  marriage,  a 
gulf— born  of  a  lack  of  communica- 
tion—had sprung  between  them,  leav- 
ing both  with  outstretched  hands— 
needing  one  another,  needing  to  un- 
derstand one  another,  but  lacking  the 
words  to  say  so.  As  a  result  of  this, 
Pattie  was  often  caustic;  and  Peter 
lost  himself  more  and  more  in  his  stud- 
ies. She  knew  he  loved  her  and  that 
she  needed  him,  and  yet,  Peter  had 
been  the  first  one  to  admit  that 
he  certainly  did  not  understand  her. 
One  moment  she  was  sweet  and  won- 
derful and  the  next,  sharp  and  sar- 
castic. 

As  he  stood  by  the  old  Indian's 
stall,  in  the  early  morning  sunlight, 
Peter  resolved  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  his  wife  that  very  day 
He  knew  that  it  would  be  hard,  for 
she  hardly  spoke  with  him  anymore. 
These  last  few  weeks,  he  had  buried 
himself  in  his  studies  because  she 
refused  to  enjoy  this  mystical  East  that 
fascinated  him  so.  In  fact,  that  was 
it,  Peter  reflected  with  a  pang.  He 
had  neglected  her.  Instead  of  abiding 
by  her  wishes,  staying  with  her,  mak- 
ing her  days  more  pleasant  by  helping 
her  to  enjoy  this  trip,  he  had  thought 
only  of  himself.  He  would  make  it  up 
to  her.  Taking  all  the  blame  upon 
himself,    Peter    found    himself    con- 


science-stricken   and    miserable.    He 
would  apologize  to  her  and  bring  her  a 

?ift  — the  most  wonderful  gift  in  all  of 
ndia.  She  would  smile  at  him  and 
bless  him,  maybe,  by  saying  softly, 
"Oh,  Peter,  thank  you.  It's  the  most 
beautiful  gift  in  the  world.''  Her 
lovely  eyes  would  glow,  and  then, 
maybe  sne  would  stand  and  kiss  him. 
Yes,  he  would  bring  her  the  finest  gift 
that  money  could  buy. 

The  old  Indian  was  delicately  inlay- 
ing ivory  into  the  top  of  the  carved 
box.  He  watched  the  tall  young  man's 
face  change  in  the  morning  sunlight 
from  sad  to  radiant  and  wondered 
what  he  could  be  thinking  of. 

Peter's  eyes  fell  on  the  dox— nearly 
finished  now.  He  had  hoped  to  buy  it 
for  himself,  but  now  he  knew  that  he 
must  have  it  for  Pattie.  Surely,  there 
could  be  nothing  more  lovely  tnan  this 
delicately  carved,  beautifully  smooth 
box.  She  would  like  it.  She  must  like 
it.  She  would  think  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  gift  in  the  world. 

Stumbling  over  the  foreign  words 
in  his  eagerness,  Peter  asked  the  old 
Indian  what  price  he  wanted  for  the 
box.  He  squinted  his  wrinkled  eyes  in 
the  sunlight,  searching  the  face  of 
the  tall  young  man.  How  could  he 
make  Peter  understand  that  the  box 
was  a  gift?  Slowly,  carefully,  he  said, 
"Man  ap  co  heha  nai-he  back  sakta." 

He  was  stopped  by  the  look  of  dis- 
appointment that  creased  Peter's  face. 
If  it  would  make  the  young  man  happy 
to  have  the  box,  the  ola  Indian  re- 
flected, he  should  have  it,  but  only  as 
a  gift  for  his  lovely  wife.  He  tried  to 
make  Peter  understand  this.  "My," 
thought  Peter  innocently,  "I  must 
speak  Hindi  rather  well .  Trie  old  fellow 
understood  that  I  wanted  the  box  for 
Pattie!" 

Peter  insisted  upon  paying  for  the 
(Continued on  Page  44) 
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I  love  you 

with  a  golden 

silent  song 

born  of  my  soul 

and  wed  to  yours 

in  an  exquisite  melody 

you  softly  play 

as  you  caress  my  mind. 

i  love  you. 

With  a  single  smile 

that  plays  within 

your  eyes,  you  reach 

to  touch  my  thought 

and  whisper  to  my  heart. 

i  love  you. 

In  your  eyes  i  see 

thoughts  i  could  never  think  myself 

and  from  your  gentle  touch 

do  i  breatlie  joy 

For  you  have  reached  and 

held  my  dream 

with  the  ecstatic  beauty 

of  your  soul. 
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TO   FILL  THE  VOID 

Carol  Greenleaf 


To  Fill  the  Void,  the  first  of  Car- 
ol's two  contributions  to  this  PEN- 
MAN, stems  from  a  term  paper  written 
for  her  English  class.  Carol  is  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Advanced  Place- 
ment English  Class  and  is  active  in 
several  honor  societies.  Carol  finds 
time  to  write  and  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  PENMAN. 


T 


here  is  nothing  to  write  about — 
nothing  to  say  that  has  not  been  said 
and  no  way  to  say  it.  In  fact,  there 
is  nothing.  At  the  foundation  of  exist- 
ence is  a  complete  void,  terrifying  and 
yet  offering  the  only  complete  peace. 
Life  is  a  constant  attempt  to  get  back 
to  the  beginning,  which  is  also  the 
end.  This  circular  motion  makes  time 
an  absurd  eternity  and  actions  ridicu- 
lous. Man  is  equipped  with  nothing 
in  a  race  to  achieve  nothing. 

This  is  the  basis  of  a  new  form  of 
drama,  which  is  essentially  formless, 
The  Theatre  of  the  Absurd.  In  partic- 
ular, it  is  the  basis  of  the  writing 
of  Samuel  Backett,  an  Irish  play- 
wright who  writes,  for  the  most  part, 
in  French.  Beckett  is  a  writer  with 
"nothing  to  express,  nothing  with 
which  to  express,  nothing  from  which 
to  express,  no  power  to  express,  no 
desire  to  express,  together  with  the 
obligation  to  express.  ''  He  is  faced 
with  modern  man's  inability  to  com- 
municate and  yet  feels  the  need  to 
communicate  inherent  in  all  men.  His 
attempt  to  fill  this  need  is  the  act  of 
creation,  most  notably  in  his  play 
Waiting  for  Godot. 


Beckett,  Samuel  and  George  Duthrit.  "Three 
Dialogues."  Samuel  Beckett,  ed.  by  Martin 
Esslin.  Prentice-Hall  Inc.:  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.  1965.  p.  17. 


In  Godot,  Beckett  presents  two 
tramps  —  Estragon  and  Vladimir— pat- 
terned after  the  Charlie  Chaplin  im- 
age, complete  to  the  bowler  hats  and 
baggy  pants.  They  cavort  in  vaude- 
villian  manner  across  a  stage  set  only 
with  a  bare  tree  and  converse  in  an  ab- 
surd, unconnected  banter.  In  the 
course  of  the  play,  they  encounter  an- 
other couple  —  Pozzo  and  Lucky  — 
whose  master-slave  relationship,  re- 
versed in  the  second  act  by  Pozzo' s 
blindness,  parodies  Estragon's  and 
Vladimir's  dependence  on  one  an- 
other. 

This  dependence  is  characteristic 
of  Beckett  s  works.  The  two  tramps 
are  incapable  of  effecting  a  separa- 
tion, though  at  times  they  find  each 
other  so  obnoxious  as  to  delight  in 
name-calling. 

Estragon:  That's    the    idea,   let's 
abuse  each  other. 

Vladimir:   Moron! 

Estragon:  Vermin! 

Vladimir:   Abortion! 

Estragon:  Morpion! 

Vladimir:   Sewer-rat! 

Estragon:  Curate! 

Vladimir:   Cretin! 

Estragon:  Critic! 2 
It  is  all  a  game,  however,  one  of  the 
many  ploys  to  pass  time.  "How  time 
flies  when  one  has  fun3!"  Recon- 
ciliation comes  quickly  and  easily. 
Together,  communication  is  difficult; 
separated,  it  is  impossible. 

Conversation  is  constant  through- 
out the  play,  but  it  is  strained  and 
choppy.  An  attempt  at  sustaining 
one  topic  takes  a  great  deal  of  con- 

2  Beckett,  Samuel.  Waiting  for  Godot.  Grove  Press: 

New  York,  1954.  p.  48. 

3  Ibid.  p.  49. 
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centration  and  occurs  very  infrequent- 
ly. Pervading  all  is  the  main  theme 
of  waiting, 

Estragon:  I'm  asking  you  if  we're 

tied. 
Vladimir:   Tied? 
Estragon:  Ti-ed. 

Vladimir:   How  do  you  mean  tied? 
Estragon:  Down. 

Vladimir:   But  to  whom?  By  whom? 
Estragon:  To  your  man. 
Vladimir:   To  Godot?  Tied  to  Go- 
dot? What  an  idea!  No 
question   of  it.    (Pause) 
For  the  moment." 
and  the  uncertainty  of  Godot's  com- 
ing, 

Estragon:  And  if  he  doesn't  come? 
Vladimir:   We'll  come  back  tomor- 
row.5 

Estragon:  His  name  is  Godot? 

Vladimir:   I  think  so." 

A  part  of  this  uncertainty  is  the 
inability  of  the  characters  to  see  things 
as  they  are.  Estragon  at  first  mis- 
takes Pozzo  for  Godot  and  in  the  sec- 
ond act  calls  him  by  the  names  "Abel" 
and  "Cain,"  concluding  that  he  is  all 
humanity.  Pozzo  himself  appears  in 
the  second  act  as  a  blind  man  ("Per- 
haps he  can  see  into  the  future.") 
and  does  not  recognize  the  tramps. 
A  messenger  boy  sent  by  Godot  to 
postpone  nis  coming  addresses  Vladi- 
mir as  "Mister  Albert."  When  the 
same  boy  comes  a  second  time  he 
pretends  not  to  recognize  Vladimir. 
Even  the  surroundings  are  unfamilar 
to  Estragon  though  the  only  change 
from  day  to  day  is  the  addition  of  a 
few  leaves  on  the  tree. 


4  Ibid.  p.  14. 

5  Ibid.  p.  10. 
8  Ibid.  p.  14. 


This  uncertainty  of  place  and  iden- 
tity serves  to  strengthen  the  bond 
between  the  two  companions.  They 
exist  together  almost  as  one  entity,  as 
body  and  soul  or  poetry  and  practical- 
ity. Together,  they  have  some  defense 
against  the  uncertainties  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  succumb.  Their  part- 
nership, though  ineffective  (even  a 
suicide  attempt  fails),  is  at  least  com- 
forting. It  might  seem  that  Beckett 
was  making  a  comment  on  the  neces- 
sity of  society— even  corrupt  society. 
However,  the  author  continually  ar- 
gues  against  the  presence  of  symbol- 
ism in  his  plays.  Though  there  is  am- 
ple room  for  a  detailed  interpretation 
of  each  turn  of  the  conversation,  it 
is  not  necessary.  The  play  exists  as  a 
work  of  art  in  spite  of  any  hidden 
meanings. 

While  the  absence  of  symbolism  is 
questionable,  the  absence  of  form  is 
not.  Waiting  for  Godot  has  no  plot, 
evolution,  progress,  or  inner  growth. 
The  time  presented  in  the  play  is  two 
days,  but  it  exists  totally  in  the  pres- 
ent. The  past  is  uncertain,  "What 
did  we  do  yesterday?"  and  the  future 
incomprehensible. 

They    give    birth    astride    of  a 
grave,   the   light  gleams  an  in- 
stant, then  it's  night  once  more.7 
The  universality  of  Beckett's  theme 
is   suggested   even   by  his   choice  of 
character   names  — Estragon,    French; 
Vladimir,    Russian;     Pozzo,    Italian; 
Lucky,  English.  Beckett's  world  is  our 
world,    and    the    inability    to    com- 
municate is  a  problem  alf  of  us  face 
daily.  The  act  of  waiting  is  a  device 
with    which    to    fill    the   frightening 
void.  For  what  or  for  whom  we  wait 
is  unimportant. 

7  Ibid.  p.  57. 
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REFLECTIONS 


John  Andkrson 


me 


John  has  had  several  stories  pub- 
lished in  Penman,  including  'The 
Boat"  in  this  uear's  fall  issue.  Like 
other  seniors,  tie  has  been  thinking 
about  what  happens  after  graduation, 
and  this  story  brings  out  the  un- 
certainty about  the  future  that  many 
people  feel  about  this  time. 


I 


was  walking  out  in  the  street, 
kicking  the  larger  chunks  of  snow 
with  mv  big  yellow  boots.  Everything 
was  a  blinding  white,  so  bright  that 
I  was  wearing  the  sunglasses  that  I'd 
bought  at  the  beach  last  summer. 
But  summer  was  the  farthest  thing 
from  my  mind  now.  It  was  only  a 
distant  memory,  a  vague  longing  for 
warm  skies  and  soft  grass.  I  was  so 
engrossed  in  the  presence  of  winter 
and  its  thick  white  coat  that  I  thought, 
"Summer?  Isn't  that  when  it's  hot? 
I  think  so." 

Now  my  world  consisted  of  cold 
winds,  gray  sky,  and  flashing,  spar- 
kling snow.  I  didn't  mind  it  tnougn.  I 
actually  enjoyed  it.  Seasons  are  like 
anything  else— if  you  can't  alter  them, 
don't  complain,  or  they'll  only  seem 
worse.  You  can  always  put  on  more 
clothes  when  it's  cold  ana  windy,  and 
for  that  blinding  snow,  there  s  last 
summer's  sunglasses. 

As  I  shuffled  down  the  middle  of 
the  deserted  street,  I  approached  an 
intersection.  It  was  at  the  base  of  a 
large,  straight  hill.  The  unmarred 
snow  evidenced  that  no  car  had  gone 
up  or  down  it  since  the  storm  began. 
Carefully  picking  his  way  down  the 
slippery  hill  came  a  small  boy.  Over 
his  shoulder  he  carried  a  long  coal 
shovel  about  twice  his  size.  It  made 
his  progress  even  harder,  but  he  moved 


Must  rated  by  Fred  Pirkey 

like  an  experienced  mountain  climber, 
swaying  a  little  in  his  descent,  but  sure 
of  his  every  motion. 

"Hi!"  he  called  out  before  he  had 
reached  the  hill's  bottom. 

"How  ya  doin?"  I  answered.  I'd 
never  seen  the  kid  before. 

"Great.  I  just  made  ten  dollars," 
he  said,  reaching  level  ground  and 
swinging  his  shovel  off  his  shoulder. 

"Ten  bucks?  You  been  out  diggin' 
all  day?"  I  tried  to  sound  excited/ 

"Nah,  that  was  just  from  one  lady. 
She  didn't  have  no  change,  so  she 
just  gave  me  a  ten." 

"That's  the  kind  of  people  to  hit. 
You  found  any  other  suckers  like 
that?" 

"Well,  one  lady  gave  me  a  five, 
two  others  gave  me  three  each.  I 
made  over  twenty  bucks  in  a'  hour." 

"You  oughta  be  a  Fuller  Brush 
man.  You  got  the  knack."  Then  I 
thought  to  myself,  "About  twenty 
cents  is  probably  more  like  it." 

"Yean,  maybe,  but  I  ain't  really  a 
salesman.  Shovelling  snow's  just  a 
sideline." 

"Really?  What's  your  regular  job?" 

"I  don't  have  a  regular  one,  just  a 
lot  of  sidelines.  You  know,  rake  leaves, 
cut  grass,  shovel  snow— what  ever' s  in 
season." 

"Don't  you  have  a  paper  route? 
I  had  a  paper  route  when  I  was  your 
age.  They  can  teach  you  a  lot  about 
responsibility  and  things.  At  least 
that's  what  people  told  me,  but  I 
just  kept  losing  customers.  It  wasn't 
a  very  good  newspaper  anyway." 

"I  tried  papers  for  awhile,  but  I 
was  laid  off. 

"What?" 

"Fired." 
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"Oh,  yeah.  Well  that's  the  breaks. 
Some  employers  just  don't  know  good 
potential  when  they  see  it." 

He  shrugged  and  the  conversation 
hung  for  a  moment.  I  looked  down 
at  his  coal  shovel.  The  handle  was 
almost  five  feet  long  and  the  head 
was  small,  pointed,  and  black.  When 
he  held  it  up  straight  beside  him,  it 
was  at  least  four  inches  taller  than  he 


was. 


"Where'd  you  get  the  shovel?  Looks 
like  an  old  relic  off  a  Mississippi 
Steamboat,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  we  just  had  it  sittin' outback. 
Don't  have  a  real  snow  shovel.  But 
this  works  pretty  good." 

"I  remember  I  never  liked  snow 
shovels  because  they  bent  too  easily. 
Doesn't  look  like  that  one'll  bend." 

"No,  but  it'll  bend  the  sidewalk." 

We  both  broke  out  in  laughter  at 
this.  He  laughed  much  harder  than  I 
did,  as  if  he  were  coaxing  me  on  to 
laugh  more.  The  snow  haa  started  up 
hard  again,  and  we  stood  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  vacant  intersection, 
white  flakes  swirling  around  us,  laugh- 
ing like  fools. 

"You  go  to  W-L?"  he  asked,  when 
the  laughter  had  ceased. 

"Yeah,  where  do  you  go?"  We  had 
somehow  switched  from  employment 
to  education. 

"Woodlawn  right  now."  he  said, 
almost  disinterestedly. 

"Right  now?"  I  asked. 

"Yeah,  well,  I'll  be  going  to  Swan- 
son  soon." 

"How  soon?" 

"A  year  and  a  half." 

"Ah,  graduation  is  close  at  hand, 
eh?"  I  said,  somewhat  sarcastically. 

"Yeah,  well  I  got  more  time  to 
serve.  How  about  you?"  His  tone 
reminded  me  of  James  Cagney,  dressed 
in  prison-gray,  talking  to  a  fellow  in- 
mate. 


"I'm  a  senior." 

"That  twelfth  grade?" 

"Yeah,  my  last  year  around  here." 

"You  gonna  get  a  job?" 

"No,  I'm  going  to  college  and 
then  maybe  graduate  school.  Guess 
I'll  be  a  professional  student.  Less 
chance  of  getting  drafted. 

"Where  ya  gonna  go?" 

"I'm  not  sure,  some  place  in  the 
state.  Got  a  couple  of  choices,  but  I'll 
wait  till  spring  to  find  out." 

"College  ain't  for  me.  I'm  gonna  do 
things.  Twelve  years  is  enough.  I 
ain't  even  sure  if  I'll  make  it  that 
far.  School  really  bugs  me." 

"If  you  got  any  brains  at  all  you 
won't  knock  it.  Maybe  college  isn't 
for  everybody,  but  if  you  don't  stay 
through  high  school,  you'll  be  shovel- 
ing snow  and  raking  leaves  the  rest  of 
your  life." 

"Oh,  I  guess  I'll  make  it  through 
high  school  — if  they  don't  kick  me  out. 
But  after  that  I'm  gonna  be  free." 

I  thought  to  myself,  "You  don't 
know  it,  but  you're  free  now.  You'll 
never  have  less  responsibility.  I  wish 
I  could  trade  places  with  you." 

"What  do  you  mean,  free?"  I  asked. 

"You  know,  travel  around,  meet 
people,  do  things.  Just  do  anything  I 
want  to." 

"What  you  gonna  do  for  money?" 

"Oh,  I  11  have  plenty  saved  up  by 
then  at  the  rate  I'm  goin'  now." 

"How  much  you  got  saved  so  far?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  I'll 
have  enough.  I  don't  spend  much  of 
what  I  make." 

"Yeah,  but  you'll  be  spending  more 
as  you  get  older.  Being  a  teenager 
isn't  cheap  these  days." 

"Maybe  so,  but  I'll  be  making  more, 
too.  I'll  do  all  right." 

"Don't  you  want  to  get  a  job,  set- 
tle down  with  a  wife,  and  all  those 
(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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IL   L'AVAIT  RAPPORTEE   DE   LA  TERRE   SAINTE 

Jan  Thorman  Illustrated  by  Mary  McGurin 


Orpheus  returned. 

The  frenzied  mob  was  not  long  in  coming, 

And  although  they  would  not  drink  his  blood 

(Wine  was  a  enough  for  madness), 

They  killed  him. 

Women,  scream  and  mourn: 

He  who  could  have  saved  you  from  death 

Is  dead. 

Relics,  only  relics  now  remain. 

Praise  God: 

Words  lie  between  Thou  and  It, 
And  an  anabasis  from  the  tomb. 

Gently,  gently  Eve's  tempter  was  subdued, 

And  over  bridges  returned  life: 

Eternal  words. 

Now  He  Is  Dead, 

On  the  other  side  of  words. 


DECEMBER   DAWN 


Jay  Fowler 


Illustrated  by  Kathy  Johnson 

Lavender  gray  silence 

wove  through  blue  purple's  wall 

and  drew  a  thread  of  pink 

between  the  vaporous  moon 

and  upthrust  chimney 

of  clay  shadow. 

In  spectral  fumbling 
three  horizons  rose 
and  mutely  interplayed, 
dipped  and  washed, 
in  myriad  moods 
a  winterborne  May. 
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THE  WAY  IT 
SHOULD   BE 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
corner  of  his  mouth  and  adding  an- 
other spot  on  the  dirty  tablecloth. 

The  man  leaned  across  the  table. 
"I  know  you  didn't,  so  forGod'ssake, 
take  it  easy.  All  I  wanted  to  do  was 
say  thanks  and  give  you  this.''  The 
man  stuck  something  into  Bud's  hand 
and  got  up  and  went  out  the  door. 

Bud  smelled  the  piece  of  paper  the 
man  had  left,  and  then  rubbed  it  over 
his  face.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
smell  and  feel  of  money.  He  reached 
out  and  caught  the  sleeve  of  a  waiter 
passing  by.  '  Hey,  what's  the  number 
on  this  bill?'' 

The  waiter  jerked  away.  "It's  a  ten, 
and  keep  your  dirty  hands  off  me." 

Bud  stuck  the  bill  carefully  in  his 
pants  pocket.  He  smiled  softly.  Every- 
thing was  okay  now.  Sure,  he'd  fooled 
the  stupid  cop  and  gotten  even  with 
the  liquor  store.  That  was  some  satis- 
faction, but  you  gotta  keep  looking  out 
for  Old  Number  One.  Can't  stick 
your  neck  out  for  nothing.  Life's  hard 
enough  without  footing  the  bill  for 
someone  else. 

Bud  reached  over  and  drank  the 
remainder  of  the  other  guy's  beer.  He 
leaned  back  and  smiled,  fondling  the 
bill  in  his  pocket.  It  really  had  been  a 
good  day. 

ALIENATION   OF  "THE 
GRADUATE" 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

make  any  sense  .  .  .  My  whole  life  is 
such  a  waste.  It's  just  nothing.'' 

Benjamin  is  suffering  from  lack  of 
direction  and  alienation  from  his 
learned  culture.  Having  achieved  the 
immediate  bourgeois  symbols  of  suc- 
cess for  a  man  his  age,  he  has  no  idea 


of  what  to  do  with  himself.  The  movie 
records  his  aimlessness,  his  attempts 
to  find  direction,  and  his  failures.  In 
a  larger  sense,  it  is  the  record  of  the 
alienation  of  all  youth.  Benjamin  is 
not  a  hippy;  yet,  he  has  just  as  clearly 
rejected  the  standards  of  his  parents' 
generation  and  society.  The  epitome  of 
his  disgust  appears  when  his  father 
asks  him  just  what  the  purpose  of 
four  years  of  hard  work  in  college  was. 
"You  got  me,"  Benjamin  cheerfully 
replies. 

We  can  see  that  the  answer  to  Ben- 
jamin's lack  of  direction  would  be  for 
nimto  establish  a  commitment.  How- 
ever, he  cannot  do  this  because  the 
whole  world  turns  him  off  so  much  that 
he  finds  nothing  worth  committing 
himself  to.  His  apathetic  attitude 
arises  from  a  feeling  of  impotence. 
A  feeling  of  impotence  in  the  face  of 
all  the  problems  of  the  world  is  more 
or  less  universal,  but  for  Benjamin 
to  feel  powerless  facing  his  own  per- 
sonal problems  and  for  him  to  have 
to  prove  his  "adequacy"  in  sexual 
matters  reveals  a  disturbing  weakness 
in  his,  and  our,  education  and  upbring- 
ing. Is  not  the  goal  of  growing  up 
to  equip  one  to  handle  his  problems? 
When  Benjamin  is  confronted  with  a 
situation  that  overwhelms  him,  he  can 
only  bang  his  head  against  something. 
As  a  reversion  to  a  childhood  release 
of  frustration,  this  is  Benjamin's  agon- 
ized cry  for  relief.  But  no  relief  comes; 
everyone  just  continues  to  push  him 
into  a  more  orderless  drift. 

The  end  of  the  movie  seems  to  dis- 
play a  resolution  of  Benjamin's  aim- 
lessness. He  has  positively  rejected 
his  parents  and  their  values  by  defy- 
ing all  of  what  is  to  them  a  natural 
order.  It  is  impossible,  Elaine  has  told 
him,  for  them  to  be  married.  The  im- 
plication is  that  this  is  due  to  the  pres- 
sures of  her  parents.  He  rejects  this. 
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Despite  this  positive  action  and  com- 
mitment, however,  he  still  has  no  plan. 
Significantly,  in  the  last  shot  of  him 
in  the  film,  he  has  the  same  blank 
expression  as  he  had  in  the  beginning. 
The  only  change  is  that  Elaine  is 
now  there  with  him— another  piece  of 
his  success.  We  have  hope  for  him, 
though,  because  Elaine  is  not  from 
"the  other  generation";  and  she  knows 
how  to  help  him. 

This  lack  of  inspiration  and  drive  in 
one  intelligent  and  supposedly  suc- 
cessful graduate  should  make  us  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  everyone  else 
and  of  our  value  system.  When  suc- 
cess becomes  a  pattern  of  empty  sym- 
bols, we  might  wonder  where  the  foun- 
dation for  our  life  will  be  found.  In- 
spiration is  the  basis  for  the 
continuation  of  society  by  the  young; 
complete  disgust  and  alienation  may 
destroy  it.  It  seems  that  we  might 
have  cause  to  worry  when  we  laugh. 
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WHEN   IT  COUNTS 
(Continued  from  page  16) 

and    felt    relieved  at   the  ease  with 
which    he    had    won   the   point.   He 

Eretended  again  that  he  would  serve 
ard,  but  again  he  softly  put  the  ball 
just  over  the  net  and  caught  the 
Grantham  player  off  guard.  The  score 
was  tied.  It  was  just  so  easy.  He 
tried  it  once  more.  His  opponent  was 
ready  but  muffed  the  snot  into  the 
net.  Jim  remained  in  the  same  mood 
and  tried  it  again.  The  return  was 
good  but  soft  and  Jim  had  little 
trouble  lobbing  the  ball  high  over  Lee's 
head.  His  opponent  was  too  much  off 
balance  ana  couldn't  get  to  the  ball 
on  time. 

Jim  walked  triumphantly  over  to  the 
other  side.  He  saw  the  team  smiling 
at  him.  The  first  four  points  of  the 
next  game  were  even.  It  seemed  as 
though  Lee  were  shaken  by  the  last 
game,  but  he  still  served  hard.  Jim 
tapped  it  over  the  net,  but  Lee  was 
there  and  pushed  the  ball  just  inches 
back  over.  Jim  carefully  scooped  up 
the  ball,  lifting  it  about  ten  feet  into 
the  air.  The  ball  hung  momentarily, 
then  fell,  hit  the  top  of  the  net,  and 
dropped  over  to  the  other  side.  It  was 
the  kind  of  shot  that  just  couldn't  be 
returned.  It  was  now  set  point. 

Jim  walked  back  to  the  fence  and 
saw  the  team.  There  was  another  face 
there— a  girl— but  it  wasn't  Karen. 
It  was  that  girl  in  the  blue  skirt  and 
yellow  blouse  he'd  seen  earlier.  She 
moved  her  lips  as  if  to  say  something, 
but  Jim  could  not  make  it  out.  He 
moved  back  to  the  base  line.  She  was 
a  big  name  in  school  — senior,  student 
council,  and  all  that  — but  what  was 
she  doing  wasting  her  time  watching 
him  play?  She  must  have  cared.  He 
felt  big  and  important  now. 

He  turned   and  awaited  the  serve 
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at  the  base  line.  He  thought  of  what 
the  coach  had  said  earlier.  'I  know  it's 
wrong  to  think  that  the  only  important 
thing  in  playing  tennis  is  winning,  but 
remember  that  the  best  player  can  win, 
and  he  can  win  when  it  counts."  The 
serve  was  hard,  of  course.  Jim  powered 
the  ball  back  over  the  net.  It  came 
straight  back  at  him.  He  moved  for- 
ward and  stmck  it  on  the  volley. 
It  came  right  back.  The  two  players 
stood  just  feet  apart.  The  ball  traveled 
speedily  between  their  rackets,  back 
and  forth  without  a  bounce.  It  seemed 
so  unreal  to  Jim  that  it  all  was  really 
taking  place  at  that  very  moment. 
The  bah  rose  high  over  Jim's  head, 
and  he  raced  back  to  reach  it.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  stop  for  an  instant. 
He  could  see  the  ball  falling  inside 
the  court.  He  could  see,  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  his  opponent  posi- 
tioned slightly  right  of  center  at  net; 
and  he  could  see  the  faces  of  the  coach, 
the  team,  Ralph,  Jerr,  and  even  that 
girl  in  the  yellow  blouse  and  blue 
skirt.  He  remembered  the  words  of 
his  coach,  "The  best  player  can  win 
and  he  can  win  when  it  counts.''  He 
wanted  so  desperately  to  win.  He 
swung  back  and  met  the  ball  perfectly 
with  all  his  might,  drilling  it  down  the 
left  line.  He  didn't  even  bother  to 
follow  up  the  shot.  He  "knew"  that  it 
was  good.  He  just  ran  over  and  put  on 
his  jacket.  Then  he  tore  off  out  of  the 
courts,  through  the  gate,  and  out  into 
the  fields.  He  streaked  onward,  run- 
ning for  the  sheer  joy  of  running,  the 
tranquility  and  the  peace,  moving  fast- 
er and  faster  in  the  warm  air,  the 
mild  breezes,  and  the  fading  light  of 
a  dying  sun. 

IMPRESSIONS  ON 
A   DOMESTIC   EXHCANGE 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 
Those  three  week  days  which  were 


not  spent  at  school  were  used  for  tour- 
ing the  surrounding  areas  of  Long  Is- 
land and  the  city  of  New  York.  On 
Monday  we  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  a 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  Control  Cen- 
ter. This  tour  was  probably  more  pure- 
ly an  educational  experience  than 
those  which  followed  later  in  the 
week.  Our  visit  to  New  York  City, 
for  example,  evolved  into  such  an  ex- 
cursion that  it  developed  a  festive 
atmosphere.  The  trips  were,  on  the 
whole,  enjoyable  sessions  which 
served  both  to  educate  and  entertain 
the  exchangees.  We  picked  up  some 
of  the  culture  of  the  area  and  saw 
a  great  deal  of  Long  Island  in  the 
process. 

Saturday  came  before  anyone  was 
ready  for  it,  and  the  Washington-Lee 
exchangees  reluctantly  prepared  to  re- 
turn. Our  one  consolation  was  that  we 
would  all  be  together  again  in  April. 
Ours  was   a  typical  good-bye  scene 
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with  many  tears  shed  on  both  sides 
and  drawn  out  farewells.  It  had  been 
a  wonderful,  worthwhile  week. 

Our  journey  home  developed  into  a 
continuous  songfest  led  by  cnoir  mem- 
bers displaying  their  talents.  By  the 
time  we  arrived  in  Washington  our 
spirits  were  high,  and  we  were  pre- 
pared to  go  back  to  our  own  classes. 


THE   GIFT 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

box.  An  object  like  that  would  have 
brought  a  good  price  at  home,  and  he 
doubled  it.  The  old  Indian,  however, 
refused  to  take  his  money.  Did  not 
this  young  man  understand  that  the 
box  must  oe  a  gift.  Peter,  at  last,  dis- 
creetly tucked  the  money  into  a  vase 
where  the  old  Indian  might  find  it 
later.  He  took  the  box,  with  many 
thanks  to  the  old  Indian,  who  watched 
him  until  he  faded  from  sight.  Before 
slowly  taking  up  his  chisel  again,  he 
wished  Peter  happiness  with  nis  sun- 
shine wife  and  muttered  "On"  as  a 
blessing  for  them  both. 

Pattie  was  not  in  when  Peter  re- 
turned to  the  hotel.  He  placed  the 
carved  box  carefully  on  the  bedside 
table  and  began  to  straighten  up  the 
suite— picking  up  clothes  off  the  floor, 
emptying  ashtrays,  and  making  the 
bed.  Then  he  put  on  a  stack  of  classi- 
cal records,  kicked  off  his  shoes,  and 
tried  to  relax. 

When  Pattie  came  in  from  her 
luncheon  around  2:00,  she  found  him 
stretched  out  on  the  bed,  fast  asleep. 
Gently  she  turned  off  the  record  player 
and  sat  down.  Those  women  at  the 
luncheon  made  her  sick  with  their 
chatter!  She  took  her  shoes  off.  Here 
she  had  a  whole  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning stretching  ahead  of  her,  and 
nothing  to  do.  Well,  maybe  Peter  could 
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be  prevailed  upon  to  take  her  some- 
where besides  those  dreary  museums 
and  shops  he  loved  so  well.  Meantime, 
she  could  use  a  drink.  She  rose  and 
went  over  to  the  bedside  table  to 
phone  room  service.  As  she  reached  for 
the  receiver,  her  eye  was  caught  by  the 
carved  box.  Picking  it  up,  Pattie  ex- 
amined it  carefully.  What  use  could  it 
possibly  have?  Peter  must  havegotten 
it  somewhere— it  was  just  the  sort  of 
thing  he'd  clutter  up  his  study  with. 
Oh  well,  if  that's  what  he  liked,  that 
was  his  business.  Putting  the  box 
down,  she  went  and  changed  into  an 
emerald  green  silk  sari  she  nad  bought 
the  day  before.  She  had  one  thing  to 
say  for  those  Indian  women:  tney 
dressed  more  comfortably  than  the  Eu- 
ropeans. Naturally,  she  wouldn't  be 
seen  in  a  sari  outside  of  her  own 
room;  but  it  was  good  to  laze  around 
in. 

When  she  went  back  into  the  other 
room,  Peter  was  awake.  "Hi,"  she 
said.  Peter's  eyes  went  soft  as  he 
looked  at  her,  standing  tall  and  grace- 
ful in  the  doorway,  the  line  of  the 
sari  following  the  smooth,  perfect  line 
of  her  bodv.  Her  eyes  caught  and  held 
the  emerald  of  the  silk,  and  her  hair 
captured  a  sunbeam  from  the  window. 

"Pattie,"  he  said,  and  picked  up 
the  carved  box.  "Pattie,  I  Know  I've 
rather  neglected  you  lately,  and  I'm 
awfully  sorry  ...  I  really  didn't  mean 
to." 

"Here,"  he  said,  holding  the  box 
out  to  her,  "I  want  you  to  have  this." 
His  voice  was  eager,  pleading.  Pattie 
stared  at  the  box  and  the  sharp  words 
died  on  her  lips  as  she  looked  into 
her  husband's  eyes  and  saw  the  love 
and  trust  there.  Gently,  she  took  the 
box  from  his  hands,  and  it  became  to 
her,  in  that  moment,  the  most  precious 
object  she  would  ever  own. 

"Oh,  Peter,  thank  you,"  she  said 
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softly,  sincerely.  "It's  the  most  beauti- 
ful gift  in  the  world!" 

And  her  lovely  eyes  glowed  as  she 
stood  on  tiptoe  to  kiss  him. 


REFLECTIONS 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

other  materialistic  goodies?"  I  asked, 
almost  chuckling  to  myself. 

"Yeah,  well,  maybe  someday.  I  got- 
ta live  first." 

"How  old  are  you  anyway?"  I'd 
been  waiting  to  ask  this.  I  never  could 
judge  ages. 

'  Eleven  right  now.  I'll  be  able  to 
drive  in  four  years  and  three  months. 
How  old  are  you?" 

"Eighteen.  I  already  been  driving 
for  three  years."  I  don't  know  why  I 
added  that. 

"You  got  a  car?" 


"Yeah,  an  old  one." 

"How  come  you're  walkin'?" 

"It  doesn't  like  the  snow.  It's  warm 
blooded." 

"Yeah,  there  is  an  awful  lot  of 
snow  around.  But  it's  good  for  mak- 
ing money.  You  got  a  joo?" 

"Not  right  now.  I've  had  a  few, 
but  this  is  my  off  season." 

"Off  season?" 

"Yeah,  well  I'm  studying  and  play- 
ing a  little  soccer.  I'll  go  back  to 
work  in  the  spring." 

"You  play  soccer?  That's  a  cool 
game.  We  play  it  all  the  time  at  re- 
cess." 

"It's  all  right.  I  wish  I'd  started 
in  elementary  school.  This  is  my  first 
and  last  year,  and  there's  not  much 
chance  for  promotion."  I  was  also 
thinking  of  some  other  things  I  wished 
I  had  started  earlier. 

"Ah,   school   sports  are   sort  of  a 
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drag.  You  gotta  work  so  hard  in  prac- 
tice.'' 

"Yeah,  I  guess  so,  but  it  can  pay 
off  in  the  long  run  if  you  stick  it  out.' 

"Yeah,  well  look  man,  I  gotta  go 
make  some  more  money  before  all  this 
stuff  melts;  I'll  see  ya  later." 

"Okay,  don't  work  too  hard.'' 

He  nodded  and  walked  off,  continu- 
ing down  the  same  street  by  which 
he  d  come.  I  stood  in  the  intersection 
and  watched  his  shape  fade  into  the 
white,  swirling  mass.  Even  after  his 
body  was  no  longer  visible,  I  could 
still  see  the  head  of  his  coal  shovel 
swaying  back  and  forth  between  the 
glittering  flakes.  When  that  had  also 
disappeared,  I  turned  and  walked  on 
down  the  street. 

I  suppose  I  envied  him  more  than 
anything,  or  at  least  I  envied  his  po- 
sition. But  I  also  felt  sorry  for  him 
because  there  was   so  much  that  he 
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was  unaware  of.  I  wanted  to  tell  him 
of  things  to  be  wary  of  and  tell  him 
of  the  things  he  should  seek.  But 
that  was  not  my  position.  I  hardly 
knew  the  kid.  Who  was  he  to  me? 
But  yet  I  saw  a  reflection  — an  image 
of  myself  in  him  — and  I  wished  I  was 
his  age  again.  But,  then,  if  I  was  his 
age  again  I'd  probably  do  the  same 
things  I'd  done.  I  could  change  it 
only  if  I  took  my  knowledge  of  the 
future  back  with  me,  and  that  was 
totally  impossible. 

I  reached  another  intersection,  and 
my  thoughts  drifted  away  from  the 
boy.  I  looked  at  the  choice  of  streets 
I  had  and  then  took  the  one  parallel 
to  the  one  the  boy  had  taken. 

My  choice  made,  I  returned  to  my 
daydream.  It  was  pleasant  to  think 
about  trying  the  past  few  years  over 
again,  but  it  was  also  ridiculous.  I 
should  have  enough  sense  to  just  make 
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the  best  of  the  present.  But  the  boy, 
he  should  at  least  have  a  chance. 
Maybe  if  I'd  have  had  a  few  choice 
words  at  the  right  time  things  could 
have  been  different. 

The  thought,  "I  guess  I'll  never  see 
the  kid  again,  anyway,''  was  just 
entering  my  mind  when  I  saw  him 
approaching  the  intersection  up 
ahead.  We  nad  both  been  walking 
around  the  same  block  in  different 
directions. 

"Hi."  I  said,  "You  have  any  luck 
on  this  street?" 

"Nah,  nobody  wants  any  help." 
He  didn't  sound  too  depressed. 

"Well,  that's  the  breaks.  Some 
streets  are  just  no  good.  Say,  are 
you  really  serious  about  just  bum- 
ming around  after  school.  '  I  guess 
I'd  heard  that  line  too  often  myself. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I've  been  think- 
ing some.  Maybe  college  ain't  a  bad 
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idea.  At  least  it'd  give  me  a  chance 
to  get  away  from  home.  I've  heard  of 
guys  really  living  it  up  on  campus." 

"Yeah,  like  I  said,  you'd  be  better 
off  doing  that.  But  you  changed  your 
mind  kind  of  quick,  didn't  you?" 

"Maybe,  I  don't  know.  I  just 
thought  about  what  you  said.  Maybe 
sports  ain't  bad  either.  I  might  give 
them  a  try." 

I  was  a  little  shocked  at  first.  He'd 
changed  his  mind  so  fast.  But,  I  guess 
he  was  at  the  age  for  quick  changes 
in  opinion.  I  realized  then  that  my 
arguments  probably  wouldn't  help. 
Tomorrow  he'd  still  remember  our 
meeting,  but  not  what  I  said. 

"Do  you  think  you'll  stay  with  this 
plan  or  give  it  up  just  as  quick?" 

"Oh,  this  time  I'm  not  gonna 
change  my  mind.  You're  right.  I'm 
gonna  stick  by  this  plan." 

But  I  knew  he  wouldn't. 
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FANNIE 


Polly  West 


Illustrated  by  Kathy Johnson 


This  year  Polly  had  the  opportunity 
of  serving  as  Fiction  Editor  of  PEN- 
MAN, and  she  enjoyed  every  frustrat- 
ing minute  of  it.  Next  year  she  plans 
to  run  away  and  go  to  Radcliffe  and 
never  critique  another  short  story  as 
long  as  she  lives.  "Fannie"  was  writ- 
ten following  a  depressing  Sunday 
morning  session  down  at  Hot  Shoppes, 
which  may  account  for  its  slightly  bit- 
ter tone. 

Polly's  article  on  Graham  Greene 
which  appears  later  in  this  issue,  was 
awarded  a  2nd  prize  in  the  recent 
Scholastic  Magazine  writing  contest. 

l\  dry,  yellow  leaf  from  the  African 
Violet  lay  curled  on  the  window  sill. 
Fannie  picked  it  up  with  a  sigh  and 
watchea  it  crumble  between  her  thumb 
and  finger.  Everything  that  she  placed 
in  that  window  seemed  to  wither.  First 
her  begonias  and  now  the  African  Vio- 
let had  turned  yellowish  brown  and 
finally  died.  Not  that  she  didn't  take 
care  of  them  properly  — she  kept  the 
soil  moist  and  the  leaves  dry  and  fol- 
lowed all  the  directions  given  in  her 
book  on  indoor  gardening.  Maybe  it 
was  because  the  plants  didn  t  get 
enough  sun  since  they  put  in  that 
tall  office  building  across  the  street 
from  her  apartment  house.  For  years 
since  then,  she  had  made  plans  to 
move,  but  it  always  seemed  like  too 
much  trouble  when  she  got  right  down 
to  it. 

Fannie  had  lived  in  her  apartment 
for  so  many  years  that  a  new  one  just 
wouldn't  seem  like  home.  Of  course, 
it  wasn't  as  nice  as  it  used  to  be, 
what  with  that  young  couple  next 
door  having  such  terrible  fights.  Then 
again,  no  matter  how  she  cautioned 
them,    those    clumsy    movers   would 


probably  be  careless  with  her  precious 
antiques.  Men  aren't  ever  careful  with 
fragile  things. 

Besides,  you  wouldn't  like  to  move, 
would  you,  Kitty?"  The  black  and 
gray  tomcat  looked  up  at  her  with 
disinterested  brown  eyes.  Someone 
had  once  told  Fannie  that  brown 
eyes  were  an  indication  of  an  aris- 
tocratic ancestry  in  a  cat.  At  the  time 
she  dismissed  this  with  a  sniff— of 
course  her  poor  old  alleycat  couldn't 
possibly  have  a  pedigree  — but  secretly 
she  hoped  that  her  pet  was  just  as 
valuable  as  the  antiques  she  crowded 
into  her  tiny  livingroom.  The  cat 
meowed  irritably  and  stalked  into  the 
kitchen,  his  tail  held  defiantly  high. 

"Oh,  my  poor,  precious  girl.  I  com- 
pletely forgot  about  your  dinner.  You 
must  simply  be  starving  to  death." 
Sometimes  it  slipped  Fannies  mind 
that  the  cat  wasn  t  a  girl:  it  seemed 
to  carry  itself  with  the  same  feminine 
aloofness  that  she  liked  to  think  char- 
acterized her  own  demeanor.  She 
opened  the  refrigerator  and  pulled 
out  a  saucer  covered  with  tin-foil  and 
glanced  at  the  contents  with  distaste. 
Raw  kidney  was  really  so  brutal  look- 
ing, but  Kitty  liked  it  so  much.  The 
cat  buried  its  face  in  the  meat,  the 
fur  below  its  mouth  turning  bloodv 
dark. 

"Oh,  Kitty.  We  really  must  do 
something  about  your  manners.  It  just 
isn't  ladylike  to  gobble."  To  illustrate 
her  point,  she  opened  a  large  box 
of  Fannie  May  chocolates  on  the  coun- 
ter beside  the  refrigerator  anddaintih 
unwrapped  the  gold  foil  around  a 
candy.  The  pure,  dark  chocolate  ones 
were  her  favorites.  The  girls  in  the 
bridge  club  had  nicknamed  her  Fannie 
when    they   discovered    her    fondness 
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for  that  brand  of  candy.  Of  course, 
the  name  didn't  fit:  she  really  wasn't 
much  heavier  than  she  had  been  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  And  it  was  nat- 
ural for  a  lady  to  put  on  a  little 
weight  when  sne  reached  a  certain 
age.  But  "Fannie"  sounded  so  young 
and  sophisticated  that  she  rather  en- 
joyed it  all. 

When  Fannie  finished  her  choco- 
late, she  wandered  back  into  the  liv- 
ingroom  and  turned  on  the  lamp  with 
the  china  Buddha  base.  She  had  found 
it  one  afternoon  several  weeks  before 
in  a  little  antique  shop  on  88th.  New 
York  was  really  the  best  place  to  buy 
antiques.  Even  so,  you  really  had  to 
know  where  to  shop.  That  nasty  little 
man  in  the  store  just  across  from 
Radio  City  had  tried  to  cheat  her  by 
lipping  the  price  on  the  cunning  two- 
foot  teakwood  elephant  that  sat  next 
to  the  sofa.  At  least,  that's  what 
Fannie  assumed  because  she  and  Hil- 
da and  several  other  girls  were  able  to 
beat  down  the  price  so  easily.  The 
man  seemed  so  ashamed  when  they 
finally  closed  the  deal,  and  he  didn  t 
have  a  very  intelligent  face  either. 
The  bridge  club  all  thought  it  was 
a  wonderful  purchase. 

Fannie  could  hear  cars  honking 
and  laboring  along  in  low  gear  on  the 
busy  street  three  stories  below.  Rush 
hour  was  really  such  a  nasty  time  to 
be  out.  Everyone  was  so  bad  tempered 
and  impertinent,  and  cab  drivers  al- 
ways acted  as  if  taking  you  across 
town  at  five  o'clock  was  such  an  im- 
position. Most  of  them  were  crude, 
badly  educated  men  anyway.  She 
selected  a  volume  of  Byron's  poetical 
works  from  the  bookshelf  and  care- 
fully sat  down  in  an  ancient,  over- 
stuffed chair. 

Hilda  had  remarked  one  day  that 
Fannie  was  perhaps  the  best  educated 
of  all   the  girls   in  the  bridge  club, 


so  every  once  in  a  while,  she  liked 
to  quote  something  from  Byron  or 
Keats  — everyone  had  heard  of  them. 
One  of  her  favorites  was  "To  a  Lady." 
She  loved  to  repeat  the  beginning  lines 
when  the  girls  were  all  discussing 
the  wonderful  Clark  Gable  movie  they 
had  seen  on  TV  the  night  before: 

These  locks,  which  fondly  thus 
entwine, 

In  firmer  chains  our  hearts  con- 
fine, 

Then  all  th'  unmeaning  protes- 
tations 

Which  swell  with  nonsense  love 
orations. 

Our  love  is  fixed,  I  think  we've 
proved  it. 

Nor  time,  nor  place,  nor  art  have 
moved  it  .  .  . 

Byron's  phrasing  was  so  musical. 
She'd  been  very  upset  one  day  to  read 
an  article  in  the  amusement  section 
of  the  paper  about  a  young  poet.  It 
said  that  he  "surpassed  the  cliched 
lyricisms  of  Byron  and  Keats  and 
even  approached  the  art  of  John 
Donne'  —or  something  like  that.  Fan- 
nie had  only  remotely  neard  of  Donne: 
she  supposed  he  was  one  of  those  ob- 
scure new  poets.  She  remembered  how 
one  friend  of  hers  had  told  her  how 
he  tried  to  unite  physical  and  spiritual 
love.  It  sounded  pretty  vulgar  to  her. 
Byron  would  never  be  so  common— as 
if  writing  about  animal  passion  could 
ever  be  better  than  Byron's  elevated 
descriptions  of  perfect  love. 

Fannie  read  on  for  several  minutes, 
but  her  eyes  began  to  burn  and  skip 
lines  of  the  poetry.  Sometimes  it  was 
just  so  hard  to  understand.  She  went 
through  her  apartment,  carefully  turn- 
ing off  all  the  lights  until  just  a  tiny 
one  above  the  vanity  table  remained. 
Her  single  bed  had  a  canopy  and  the 
Gothic  'lion's  feet"  that  had  been  in 
vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
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It  was  one  of  her  most  valuable  an- 
tiques. Fannie  loved  to  wake  up  in 
the  morning  and  see  the  pure  white 
fabric  cover  high  over  her  head.  She 

f>ut  on  a  nightgown  with  delicate  lace 
ranting  and  precious  pink  bows.  The 
sheets  were  ivory  cold,  but  she  knew 
that  soon  it  would  be  warm  and  cozy 
so  she  could  feel  like  a  little  girl  alone 
in  a  dark  room.  Sometimes  the  cat 
even  came  in  and  slept  with  her,  mak- 
ing a  warm  ball  against  her  side. 

It  was  almost  nine  o'clock.  She 
turned  on  the  radio  beside  her  bed 
and  tuned  in  a  station  which  adver- 
tised "an  hours  uninterrupted  classi- 
cal music.''  She  listened  carefully  for 
the  name  of  the  composer  and  the  per- 
forming orchestra  so  she  could  tell  the 
girls  about  it  the  next  morning. 

Fannie  was  almost  asleep  when  a 
door  slammed  in  the  next  apartment 
shook  her  room.  "Those  Rivaldis.  I 
really  should  knock  on  the  wall,"  she 
said  softly  to  herself.  Then  she 
changed  her  mind  and  turned  off  the 
radio  so  she  could  hear  better. 

"Hi,  honey.  I'm  home."  Fannie 
could  hear  him  putting  his  coat  and 
hat  in  the  closet.  He  banged  down 
his  umbrella  with  a  characteristic 
thump. 

"Oh,  George.  Couldn't  you  have 
come  home  any  sooner?  The  dinner 
was  ready  about  two  hours  ago.  I've 
been  keeping  it  warm  for  you,  but 
it's  probaoly  ruined  by  now.  Why  do 
you  always  have  to  work  so  late?" 
Her  voice  rose  to  a  higher  note,  and 
she  began  to  cry. 

"Oh,  honey,  please  don't  cry.  It's 
just  going  to  be  bad  for  a  couple 
more  weeks.  If  this  deal  comes  off, 
I'll  probably  end  up  a  vice-president 
instead  of  just  an  executive  errand 
boy.  Then  we  can  get  out  of  this  rat- 
hole  and  find  a  really  nice  place.  May- 


be something  over  Central  Park  with  a 
whole  wall  of  books  and  a  view.  Pic- 
ture the  Rivaldis  entering  the  Golden 
Land;  we'll  call  it  Little  Eden.  Now 
why  don't  you  give  me  a  big  kiss  be- 
fore /  start  crying? 

"You're  terrible."  The  woman's 
giggle  was  followed  by  a  long  silence. 
Then  Fannie  heard  them  moving 
around  the  apartment.  There  was  a 
clink  as  ice  was  dropped  in  a  glass. 
The  man  sighed,  "This  really  hits 
the  spot  after  a  long  day.  The  kids 
can  have  the  Pepsi.  I'm  a  member 
of  the  Martini  generation." 

The  woman  laughed,  "You  know, 
vou  really  can't  dismiss  thekids  today 
like  that.  Do  you  remember  how  we 
used  to  be  so  crazy  about  Elvis  Pres- 
ley when  we  were  their  age?  Now  it's 
McLuhan  and  the  Beatles  and  hot  and 
cold  running  media.  I  don't  under- 
stand what  they're  talking  about  half 
the  time." 

"Honey,  you're  exactly  right.  The 
kids  do  surpass  us  in  a  lot  of  ways. 
After  all,  thev've  got  pot  to  take 
them  up  and  down  and  LSD  to  think 
with  in  between  highs.  What  more 
could  you  ask  for  with  an  enlightened 
people?" 

"Why  do  you  have  to  be  so  cynical 
all  the  time?  Our  kids  may  end  up  the 
same  way.  It  just  isn't  funny,  George." 
Fanny  could  hear  her  sniffling  again. 

"Sweetheart,  I'm  sorry.  You  know  I 
hate  to  upset  you.  You've  been  nervous 
and  unhappy  ever  since  I  came  home. 
Don't  tell  me  the  stork  is  coming  to 
visit  us?  If  that's  the  reason  for  all  the 
tears,  we've  got  to  go  out  and  cele- 
brate." 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  was  pregnant.  They 
say  children  bring  you  closer  to- 
gether." 

"What's  with  this  togetherness 
thing   all   of   a  sudden?  OKI  Mildew 
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and  Mothballs  hasn't  been  over  to 
counsel  you  about  our  married  life 
again;  has  she?" 

"George,  that  isn't  very  nice." 
There  was  a  muffled  giggle.  "You 
know  Fannie  means  well.' 

Fannie  stiffened.  She  had  been 
amused  by  George's  characterization 
of  some  old  busybody,  but  they 
couldn't  be  talking  about  her.  Why, 
she  was  just  trying  to  be  neighborly. 
That  poor  little  Mrs.  Rivaldi  seemed 
so  lonely  and  pathetic,  and  she  didn't 
have  any  other  friends  in  the  apart- 
ment building.  Maybe  Fannie  had 
mentioned  the  fighting  but  that  was 
only  because  it  was  so  loud  she  was 
sure  the  whole  building  had  heard  it. 
She  had  thought  that  she  could  help 
them  through  their  married  troubles — 
and  what  happens.  Ungrateful,  vulgar 
...  of  course,  poor  Mrs.  Rivaldi 
wasn't  really  like  that.  It  was  just 
that  awful  husband  of  hers— not  com- 
ing home  till  nine  o'clock.  He  was 
probably  visiting  a  low  woman  some- 
where. Poor  little  Mrs.  Rivaldi.  And 
she  didn't  suspect  a  thing.  Why,  he 
was  really  such  a  common  man.  Just 
that  morning  she'd  gone  out  to  get 
her  paper  at  the  same  time  he  was 
getting  nis.  (Of  course,  that  was  main- 
ly coincidence  even  though  she  had 
wanted  to  see  what  he  looked  like.) 
And  there  he  was  in  a  tee-shirt  and 
underwear.  She  had  been  so  shocked 
that  she'd  just  run  back  into  her  apart- 
ment. And  he  had  had  the  nerve  to 
laugh  at  her  even  though  any  lady 
would  have  reacted  in  the  same  way. 
It  was  so  embarrassing— such  a  nasty, 
physical  sort  of  person.  Mrs.  Rivaldi 
had  probably  been  tricked  into  marry- 
ing him  just  because  he  was  handsome. 
Of  course,  she  didn't  know  what  he 
was  really  like  until  too  late.  Poor 
little  thing,  she  just  didn't  under- 
stand men.    Someone  should  explain 


some  things  to  her,  girl  to  girl.  Fannie 
would  have  to  drop  oy  tomorrow. 

"Really,  George,  Fannie  is  a  sweet 
old  thing.  I  don  t  pay  any  attention 
to  anything  she  says.' 

"God,  I  hope  you  didn't  today. 
I'm  sure  that  sne  had  quite  a  bit  to 
say  about  me.  This  morning  when  I 
went  out  to  get  the  paper,  she  trapped 
me  in  the  hall  in  my  underwear.  She 
probably  sat  by  the  door  the  whole 
night  just  so  she  could  get  a  look." 

"On,  George.  Maybe  I  ought  to  be 
jealous.  You  know,  she  was  probably 
completely  turned  on  by  your  manly 

Ehysique.  '    Fannie  could  hear  them 
oth  laughing. 

"I'm  afraid  it  didn't  quite  work 
out  that  way.  She  just  gave  a  squeak 
and  dived  back  into  her  apartment. 
Probably  thought  I  was  going  to  come 
in  after  her  or  something." 

"Don't  be  too  hard  on  her.  She's 
probably  never  seen  a  man  before." 

"Well,  there  are  statues  ..." 

"That's  an  awful  thing  to  say." 
They  both  laughed  again. 

I'll  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Rivaldi. 
Since  you  feel  so  much  better,  how 
would  you  like  a  date  tonight,  say 
for  dinner  and  a  concert  afterwards? 
I've  got  tickets  for  the  Symphony  at 
Carnegie  tonight." 

Fannie  snapped  on  the  radio. 
"Don't  get  angry,  Fannie.  You  know 
it's  bad  For  you.  What  right  have  those 
vulgar  people  to  talk  about  you?  Serves 
you  rignt  for  going  out  of  your  way 
to  be  nice  to  someone  like  that  common 
Mrs.  Rivaldi.  You  can't  associate  with 
just  anyone  these  days.  They're  prob- 
ably just  going  to  the  concert  so  they 
can  pretend  to  be  cultural  with  their 
friends.  I  wouldn't  be  like  them  for 
anything  ..." 

Still  muttering  to  herself,  Fannie 
got  up  and  padded  out  into  the  living- 
(Continued  on  Page  43) 


When  the  Geese  Return 


Jack  Fleming 


Illustrated  by  R.  B.  Snider 


Why,  when  the  grass  turns  once  more  green  and  wet, 
Ancl  the  sodden  cotton  clouds  trooping  by 
Discharge  their  dank  blood  on  the  clotted  earth, 
Which,  heaved  by  frost,  now  softens  and  dissolves, 
Am  I  so  alone  in  this  crowded  place? 

Always  walking  in  the  green  darkness 
Of  the  endless  twilight  of  six  o'clock, 
I  turn  my  collar  against  the  sad  stream, 
While  the  bitter  drops  trickle  down  my  cheek, 
Into  the  wrinkled  pockets  of  my  hands. 

Bowing  my  head  once  more  into  the  wind, 
I  stir  tne  pools  with  sodden  leather  shoes 
Once  parched,  now  drowned  in  ancient  floods 

of  time, 
And  wander  on,  dreaming  of  the  cobalt 
Sky  in  the  far-off  land  where  dwells  my  Sun. 
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THE  DRAFT  DILEMMA 

Larry  Roy  in 


Larry  chose  the  United  States  Se- 
lective Service  System  as  the  topic 
for  his  latest  article  in  PENMAN. 
The  Draft  has  come  under  fire  from 
many  different  groups  in  recent  years 
and  will  be  the  topic  used  by  next 
years  debate  team.  As  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  debate  team,  Larry  became 
interested  in  the  subject  which  his 
colleagues  will  discuss  in  the  future. 
Larry,  Non-Fiction  Editor  of  PEN- 
MAN, will  attend  Princeton  University 
next  fall. 

KJne  result  of  the  United  State's 
involvement  in  Viet  Nam,  and  the 
resultant  increase  in  the  manpower 
demands  of  the  armed  forces,  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  an  overhaul  of 
the  draft  system.  The  system  presently 
in  use  has  remained  relatively  un- 
changed for  roughly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  this  time,  however,  the 
ratio  of  available  men  to  manpower 
needs  has  increased  without  any  re- 
finement in  the  methods  of  selection. 
This  fact,  along  with  the  war  situa- 
tion, has  prompted  much  considera- 
tion of  what  is  the  best  method  of 
filling  the  military  man-power  require- 
ments. 

Alternatives  to  the  present  Selective 
Service  system  fall  basically  into  the 
categories  of  an  all-volunteer  army  and 
universal  training.  These  proposals 
were  included  in  a  study  of  the  draft 
system  which  was  conducted  by  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Se- 
lective Service. 

The  concept  of  an  all -volunteer 
army  is  one  which  has  a  basic  appeal 
to  most  Americans.  It  involves  the  con- 
cepts of  individual  freedom  and  self- 
determination,  which  are  a  part  of  our 
American  tradition.  In  addition,  there 


seem  to  be  obvious  advantages.  By 
the  very  fact  of  his  volunteering,  the 
recruit  would  seem  to  be  desirous 
of  military  life.  He  would  be  the 
man  who  is  not  afraid  of  dangers, 
who  actually  enjoys  the  duties  entailed 
by  military  service,  and  who  is  willing 
to  undergo  the  loss  of  personal  freedom 
of  decision  which  the  armed  forces 
call  for.  The  draftee,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  unwilling  member  of  the 
system  and  may  be  reluctant  to  con- 
form to  it. 

Such  a  plan  appears  to  be  feasible 
when  the  policies  of  the  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force  are  considered. 
These  branches  of  service  have  been 
able  to  maintain  their  personnel  levels 
without  resorting  to  the  draft  except 
in  extreme  emergencies.  The  reasoning 
follows  that  the  Army,  by  making  army 
life  more  attractive  to  the  civilian, 
could  adopt  the  same  procedure. 

In  application,  however,  such  a 
system  would   prove   to  be  both  im- 

Eractical  and  undesirable.  Although 
ranches  of  the  Armed  Forces,  other 
than  the  Army,  do  rely  solely  on  en- 
listments, a  large  number  of  these 
recruits  — as  well  as  many  Army  volun- 
teers— enlist  because  they  consider 
it  to  be  a  more  attractive  course  of 
action  than  the  possibility  of  being 
drafted.  In  the  absence  of  a  draft 
system,  these  men  would  remain  in 
civilian  life.  In  order  to  achieve  the 
recruitment  levels  required,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  military  service 
competitive  with  civilian  lire  by  in- 
creasing salaries  and  other  benefits  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  restrictive 
nature  of  the  work. 

These  steps  which  are  taken  to 
stimulate  enlistment  have  the  addi- 
tional effect  of  creating  a  potential 
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danger.  The  Commission  on  Selective 
Service  points  out  that  a  financially 
attractive  Armed  Forces  may  become 
an  extremely  mercenary  body  which 
could  have  a  destructive  political  in- 
fluence on  this  nation.  The  recruit  is 
no  longer  necessarily  one  who  enjoys 
the  prospect  of  military  life;  his  motive 
for  enlistment  may  be  of  a  purely 
economic  nature.  The  Commission 
concludes  that  although  there  is  no 
inherent  evil  in  a  mercenary  body, 
the  risk  involved  is  an  unwarranted 
one. 

Proposals  for  a  system  of  universal 
training  have,  in  recent  years,  been 
considered  primarily  for  non-military 
reasons.  This  differs  from  universal 
military  training  in  that  not  all  in- 
dividuals enter  the  military.  The  em- 
phasis has  been  shifted  to  the  men 
who,  for  physical  or  mental-educa- 
tional reasons,  are  considered  unfit  for 
service.  Training  and  rehabilitation 
could  be  provided  for  these  men  to  en- 
able them  to  lead  useful  lives.  The 
problem  remains,  however,  of  how  to 
select  the  men  who  will  receive  mili- 
tary training  from  those  who  are  con- 
sidered fit  for  duty,  since  not  all  of 
these  men  are  required  for  service. 
Universal  training  does  not  solve  this 
dilemma. 

The  problem  with  searching  for  an 
alternative  to  the  present  draft  system 
is  that  the  assumption  is  made  that 
the  draft  is  basically  faulty.  In  actual- 
ity this  is  not  so.  The  draft  is  essen- 
tially a  lottery-type  selection  of  in- 
dividuals from  a  previously  estab- 
lished "pool"  of  available  men.  In 
theory  this  is  the  most  equitable  meth- 
od possible  since  each  person  stands 
an  equal  chance  of  being  selected.  The 
deficiencies  of  the  system  lie  not  in 
this  theory,  but  in  the  methods  which 
are  used  to  determine  the  "pool"  of 
men   to   be   considered.  No  selection 


system  can  be  considered  satisfactory 
which  is  cither  advantageous  or  harm- 
ful to  anyone  involved  in  it.  The  pres- 
ent system  of  draft  deferments  and  the 
policy  of  selecting  older  men  first 
are  flaws  in  the  present  Selective  Serv- 
ice system  whicn  render  it  unaccept- 
able. 

At  the  present  time  draft  exemp- 
tions are  of  two  major  types,  educa- 
tional and  occupational.  The  reason- 
ing behind  the  granting  of  such 
deferments  is  that  college  students 
and  workers  in  certain  jobs  are  na- 
tional resources  which  should  not  be 
tampered  with.  The  student's  educa- 
tion should  not  be  interrupted  while 
the  industries  employing  the  workers 
manufacture  essential  goods  which 
justify  insuring  sufficient  manpower. 

The  problem  with  the  student  de- 
ferments is  that  they  have  become 
a  haven  for  those  voung  men  who  wish 
to  avoid  the  draft.  By  the  expensive 
nature  of  a  college  education,  this 
becomes  a  shield  which  requires  a  cer- 
tain financial  status  to  acquire.  The 
affluent  student  may  go  to  college  and 
gain  four  years  of  immunity  from  the 
draft  while  those  who  do  not  go  to 
college  must  contend  with  the  possi- 
bility of  being  drafted  during  the  inter- 
val. This  sort  of  deferment,  therefore, 
defeats  the  purpose  of  the  present 
system,  which  is  to  afford  each  in- 
dividual an  equal  possibility  of  being 
drafted. 

Occupational  deferments  are  not  so 
much  undesirable  as  they  are  unneces- 
sary. The  Commission  on  Selective 
Service  studied  the  labor  situation 
and  concluded  that  there  was  nothing 
which  justified  the  issuance  of  defer- 
ments to  workers.  In  all  of  the  indus- 
tries in  which  deferments  were  being 
given,  it  was  determined  that  the 
companies  involved  should  be  able  to 
find   a    sufficient  number  of  workers 
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to  replace  any  who  were  inducted  into 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  simple  elimination  of  these  de- 
ferments creates  another  problem  in 
view  of  the  present  policy  of  selecting 
inductees  from  the  older  age-groups 
first.  Non-college  individuals  (both  in 
"essential"  jobs  and  those  which  never 
offered  deferments)  face  the  disruption 
of  their  working  careers  at  a  time  when 
advancement  is  rapid,  and  is  difficult 
for  them  to  recommence  after  several 
years'  absence.  In  addition,  employers 
nave  shown  a  tendency  to  hire  people 
with  a  more  definite  military  status  — 
someone  who  is  not  liable  to  be  called 
away  suddenly. 

The  college  student  without  a  defer- 
ment faces  a  similar  situation  in  that 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  be  drafted 
in  the  middle  of  his  education.  Like 
the  worker,  he  faces  the  difficult  task 
of  picking  up  where  he  left  off  after 
several  years  in  military  service.  One 
instance  of  the  educational  problem  is 
already  beginning  to  appear  with  the 
elimination  of  graduate  school  defer- 
ments. According  to  a  survey  by  the 
Scientific  Manpower  Commission,  the 
elimination  01  these  deferments  will 
cause  a  seventy  per-cent  drop  in  male 
graduate  school  enrollments  next  fall. 
The  effect  of  this  drop  may  be  two- 
fold. First  of  all,  those  universities 
which  use  graduate  students  as  in- 
structors may  be  forced  to  reduce  the 
size  of  their  undergraduate  classes  due 
to  an  insufficient  faculty  force.  A  more 
profound  effect  may  come  in  several 
years  when  many  of  these  students 
would  normally  be  entering  the  ranks 
of  the  country  s  high-school  teachers. 
A  shortage  in  this  area  might  well 
be  expected.  If  occurrences  at  the 
undergraduate  level,  similar  to  those 
which  are  projected  at  the  graduate 
school  level,  are  to  be  avoided,  it  is 
clear  that  a  simple  abolition  of  draft 


deferments  under  the  present  policy 
of  oldest-first  is  not  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  problem  of  draft  de- 
ferments. 

A  more  practical  solution  would  be 
to  form  the  initial  "pool"  of  potential 
draftees  from  the  youngest  age  group 
available— 18  and  19-year  olds.  The 
previously  stated  problems,  which 
would  occur  with  college  students, 
would  no  longer  be  a  significant  con- 
cern. Young  men  who  are  drafted 
and  intend  to  continue  their  education 
will  serve  their  military  obligation 
before  going  on  to  college.  Colleges 
could  either  admit  them  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  would  first  serve 
in  the  Army  for  several  years,  or  they 
could  consider  applications  from  ex- 
servicemen  on  an  equal  basis  with 
those  from  other  students.  The  effect 
of  using  this  system  is  that  no  college 
student  would  need  a  deferment  be- 
cause he  would  have  already  passed 
the  period  of  greatest  vulnerability 
to  the  draft.  Experts  agree  that  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  draft  older 
men  in  extreme  circumstances. 

The  benefits  of  a  "youngest-first" 
policy  for  the  non-college  Bound  in- 
dividual are  also  clear.  Military  service 
would  come  before  a  career  if  at  all. 
Those  who  are  not  chosen  from  the 
initial  "pool"  face  only  a  very  slight 
possibility  of  selection  later.  Their 
military  status  is  thus  far  more  definite 
than  under  the  present  system  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  factor  in  getting  a 
job.  They  are  also  able  to  plan  for 
the  future  with  greater  security,  with- 
out having  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  an  interruption. 

With  the  adoption  of  a  "youngest- 
first"  policy  and  the  abolition  of  all 
deferments,  the  draft  system  does  take 
on  the  aspects  of  an  equitable,  lottery- 
type  system.  Every  one  of  the  1.3 
(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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Hoffman's  Exultation  In  Rushingpurple 


Walter  h.m  er 


Illustrated  by  Pete  Benjy 


Go  unto  the  ageless,  nameless  wood, 
Where  once  Adaemus'  Rites,  all  robed  in  black 
Were  played.  And  close  your  eyes  and  wait  until 
Infinity  is  passed  by.  Then  see. 

Be  grasped  by  swirling  hands  — and  die. 

And  heed  the  elvin  dance  in  "Faery  Rings," 

Recalling  Stonehenge  on  a  smaller  scale, 

And  watch  the  moon  be  ringed  in  rainbow  spheres. 

Sit  beside  the  spreading  oak  or  birch, 

Or  stand  upon  a  mossy  stone,  dappled  gray  and  green. 

And  feel  the  glory  rush  inside  and  flash 

While  lights  and  brilliant  colors  crash  and  blend. 

Walk  on  fields  and  feel  each  separate  blade 

Depressed  beneath  your  foot.  Then  the  trees  will  breathe, 

Each  flower  nod  and  sing  a  muted  song; 

And  Heaven  crack,  and  stars  fall  down  on  you. 

Some  thoughts  go  quite  unexpressed.  Tacit; 

Yet  still  are  set  like  jewels,  sparkling 

On  a  tapestry  of  eloquence.  There, 

Within  my  lovers  heart,  and  the  deep,  deep  wood. 
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Jeff 


Kathy  Davis 


Illustrated  by  Man/  McGarrin 


Kathy 's  story  is  a  description  of 
an  encounter  during  a  summer  vaca- 
tion. The  scene  wiu  probably  sound 
familiar  to  students  planning  to  take 
off  for  the  beach  when  sctiool  lets 
out.  Besides  creative  writing,  Kathy 
is  interested  in  sailing  and  riding  and 
has  been  an  active  member  ofElos 
this  year. 

1  looked  up  from  my  book  as  a 
promising  breeze  blew  in  through  the 
screened  porch.  I  had  gotten  so  in- 
volved in  reading  that  the  afternoon 
had  gone  by  without  my  knowing  it. 
Only  the  little  sea  breeze  brought 
me  oack  and  made  me  realize  that  the 
day  was  almost  over  and  was  finally 
going  to  cool  off.  The  old  wicker  chair 
I  was  curled  up  in  squeaked  as  I 
reached  for  my  Coke.  The  ice  had 
melted  in  the  sun  and  left  it  rather 
anemic.  Yawning,  I  put  it  back,  and 
got  up  to  look  out  at  the  back  yard 
of  our  cottage.  I  judged  it  must  be 
about  five  or  six  o  clock  by  the  shad- 
ows around  the  clumps  of  sea  oats 
that  rippled  a  little  in  the  breeze  and 
the  washed  look  the  shingles  of  the 
roof  had  taken  on.  My  parents  were 
talking  inside  over  a  couple  of  gin 
and  tonics,  trying  to  catch  a  little  of 
the  breeze.  I  picked  up  my  glass  and 
went  in.  The  linoleum  floor  was  cool 
to  my  bare  feet,  and  a  little  gritty 
from  our  constantly  tracking  sand  in 
from  the  beach.  Mother  was  sitting 
in  the  canvas  chair  with  a  hole  ripped 
in  the  back.  The  first  day,  she  had 
said  she  liked  it  better  that  way:  it 
was  cooler. 

"There's  a  nice  breeze  out  on  the 
porch.  Why  don't  you  go  sit  out 
there?''  I  emptied  my  glass  of  watered 
down   Coke  in  the  Kitchen  sink  and 


watched  some  sand  go  down  the  drain 
with  it. 

"I  guess  that's  a  pretty  good  idea." 
My  father  picked  up  the  two  drinks 
and  moved  out  to  the  porch.  Mom 
followed  him,  bringing  the  paper  and 
the  souvenir  ashtray  that  we'd  found 
in  the  cottage.  It  had  a  picture  inside 
on  the  bottom  of  a  dilapidated  horse 
with  a  lantern  around  its  neck  and 
underneath  were  the  words  Nags 
Head,  North  Carolina.  I  had  read  on  a 
local  restaurant  placemat  that  this 
was  a  symbol  of  the  time  when  the 
natives  of  the  area  wrecked  and  plun- 
dered ships  by  luring  them  onto  the 
dangerous  shoals.  It  seems  the  local 
townspeople  used  to  hang  a  lantern 
around  a  horse's  neck  and  set  him  loose 
to  wander  up  and  down  the  coast  in 
the  night.  The  ships  offshore,  mistak- 
ing the  far  off  lantern  for  a  navigation 
light,  would  run  aground.  They  and 
their  cargo  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  people.  I  thought  it  was  a  pretty 
miserable  way  to  make  a  living,  but  I 
always  laughed  when  I  thought  of  that 
old  horse  sauntering  off  into  the  night, 

f>robably  glad  of  the  lantern:  it  made 
inding  choice  clumps  of  grass  easier. 
I  laughed  now  as  I  noticed  the  ashtray 
again. 

"Are  we  going  out  to  dinner  again 
tonight?"  I  asked. 

"No,  we'll  probably  go  down  to  the 
grocery  store  in  a  little  while  and  get 
some  stuff  for  sandwiches.  There  isn't 
anything  in  the  cottage."  Mom 
brushed  a  mosquito  away  from  her 
knee. 

"Okay,  well,  I  think  I'll  go  for  a 
walk." 

"Be  back  before  it's  dark,"  Daddy 
called  as  I  swung  the  porch  door 
open. 
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"Right!"  I  let  the  wheezing  door 
bang  behind  me.  It  bounced  against 
the  frame  once  or  twice,  then  resigned 
itself  to  closing  just  enough  so  that 
all  the  bugs  in  creation  could  get  in. 
The  driveway  was  still  hot  from  the 
afternoon  sun  and  burnt  my  feet  a 
little,  so  I  had  to  walk  quickly.  Our 
cottage  was  right  on  the  highway. 
Across  the  street  were  the  larger  cot- 
tages, and  beyond  them,  the  beach.  I 
ran  across  the  hot  asphalt  strip  and 
reached  the  soothing  sand  at  the  other 
side.  I  could  smell  the  water  now  — 
good  and  fresh,  and  fishy.  The  ocean 
air  always  made  me  want  to  run  — 
to  run  as  fast  as  I  could  and  then 
faster  than  that  — to  try  and  race  the 
wind.  I  scooped  along  through  the 
sand,  passing  the  big  cottages  where 
the  people  that  stayed  all  summer 
lived. 

When  I  was  almost  past  the  last 
houses,  I  closed  my  eyes  and  walked 
straight  for  about  twenty  yards.  I 
always  did  this  when  I  was  by  my- 
self; it  was  sort  of  a  game  I  played. 
I  would  always  be  deliciously  sur- 
prised to  find  the  whole  stretch  of 
beach  and  ocean  in  front  of  me  when 
I  opened  my  eyes.  It  never  failed  no 
matter  how  many  times  I  did  it. 

The  breeze  seemed  stronger  down 
by  the  water.  I  never  could  tell 
whether  it  was  just  the  noise  of  the 
surf  that  made  it  seem  so,  but  it 
didn't  really  matter  as  I  ran  down  to 
the  water.  The  wet,  hard-packed  sand 
felt  cool  and  slippery  as  the  foam 
inched  up  around  my  legs.  I  waded 
in  a  little  ways  and  was  soaked  by 
the  first  big  wave  to  come  along.  Little 
demon  currents  tugged  at  my  legs, 
trying  to  make  me  fall  in.  I  imagined 
if  they  were  successful,  the  greedy 
things  would  sweep  me  stealthily  away 
and  leave  no  trace  of  my  existence  on 
the  sand.  No  one  would  ever  find  me. 


I  splashed  back  out  of  the  water 
and  headed  on  down  the  beach  toward 
the  big  pier.  The  beach  was  deserted, 
and  I  loved  it  that  way.  I  just  walked 
along,  not  bothering  to  explore  that 
day.  The  sun  was  a  little  lower  in  the 
sky  now,  and  the  water  had  taken 
on  almost  an  olive  color.  It  always 
was  its  wildest  when  the  beach  was 
empty.  It  seemed  to  rejoice  that  the 
people  had  gone  home  and  left  it  in 
peace.  The  beach  looked  like  the  after- 
math of  a  party,  the  sand  all  churned 
up  with  deep  footprints,  and  here  and 
there,  flat  patches  where  people  had 
put  their  blankets  and  spent  the  day 
getting  as  brown  as  they  could.  I  had 
seen  them,  rolling  over  every  hour  and 
slapping  on  more  suntan  oil.  I  couldn't 
understand  someone  who  could  be  so 
close  to  the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
lie  baking  in  the  sun  all  day.  I  only 
came  out  of  the  water  when  I  was  blue 
and  shivering  or  when  I'd  been 
knocked  down  by  a  wave  for  about 
the  twentieth  time.  I  couldn't  tell 
whether  the  tide  was  going  in  or  out, 
but  it  was  changing  and  now,  where 
the  surf  churned  and  polished  the  bil- 
lion little  pebbles,  I  saw  it  bringing 
up  shells  from  the  bottom.  It  was 
strange:  you'd  never  see  shells  on  the 
beach;  they  would  only  be  right  where 
the  incoming  waves  met  the  current 
going  back  out.  You  wouldn't  see  them 
for  perhaps  days;  and  then,  one  day 
when  the  tide  was  changing,  there 
they  would  be,  tumbling  in  the 
swirling  foam. 

I  had  been  walking  for  about  a  half 
an  hour  and  was  lost  in  my  thoughts 
when  I  heard  a  voice  directly  in  front 
of  me. 

"Hi!"  It  was  a  boy  — about  eight  or 
nine  years  old  I  guessed.  He  was  on 
his  knees  building  a  huge  castle  in  the 
sand.  There  was  an  orange  bucket 
sunk  in  the  sand  beside  him. 
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"Hello."  I  was  so  surprised  when 
he  had  spoken  that  I  had  stopped.  I 
started  to  go  on,  but  he  called  out, 
"Are  you  lost  or  somethin '?" 

"No,"  I  turned  and  stood  facing 
him,  "I'm  just  out  walking."  I  waited 
for  him  to  say  something.  I  don't 
know  why. 

"My  name's  Jeff,  and  I  live  there." 
He  pointed  back  towards  the  highway 
and  one  of  the  big  cottages.  "Where 
do  you  live?" 

'I  live  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road  — way  back  there."  I  pointed  back 
up  the  beach.  He  didn't  say  anything 
more  and  went  back  to  his  building. 
Now  that  he'd  started  talking,  Ididn  t 
see  how  I  could  just  leave,  so  I  stood 
there  watching  nim.  I  didn't  really 
know  what  to  do.  I  felt  rather  silly, 
letting  a  little  kid  get  me  flustered 
that  way.  As  I  watched,  he  tried  to 
make  a  tower  for  the  sand  castle  by 
molding  it  with  his  hands,  but  it  kept 
crumbling  and  falling.  After  about 
three  tries,  I  couldn't  stand  it  any- 
more and  said,  "Would  you  like  to  see 
a  good  way  to  make  those?"  He 
nodded.  "Okay,  bring  the  bucket  and 
come  with  me."  He  scrambled  to  his 
feet,  his  brown  legs  caked  with  sand. 
Dusting  them  off,  he  followed  me 
down  to  the  water. 

"Now,  what  you  want  to  do  is  get 
the  soupiest  sand  you  can.  See,  luce 
this."  I  waited  for  the  waves  to  hit 
and  go  back,  and  then  I  scooped 
some  of  the  wet  sand  into  the  bucket. 
The  boy  stood  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  digging  his  toes  into  the 
sand  and  watching  me  with  silent 
gray  eyes.  "Then,"  I  went  on,  "when 
you've  got  enough,  you  take  the  bucket 
back  ..."  I  ran  back  and  dropped  to 
my  knees,  setting  the  bucket  down 
next  to  the  castle.  He  jumped  after 
me,  grinning.  He  had  lost  a  tooth 
on   the   side   and   his   tongue  uncon- 


sciously went  to  the  vacant  space  as 
he  smiled,  waiting  to  see  what  I'd  do 
next. 

"...  and  you  take  a  handful  in 
one  hand  — see,  like  this  .  .  .  Squeeze 
your  hand  shut,  and  dribble  all  the 
sand  in  the  same  place.  See,  it  starts 
building  up  and  you  get  a  neat-look- 
ing tower  that  won't  fall  down."  He 
watched  as  I  reached  into  the  bucket 
again  and  again,  building  the  tower 
higher.  "That's  nifty,"  he  whispered. 
"Can  I  do  it?" 

"Sure,  just  go  down  to  the  water 
and  get  some  more  sand  just  like  this." 
I  handed  him  the  bucket,  and  he  ran 
off  to  the  water.  He  had  on  cut-offs 
that  probably  been  his  big  brother's, 
and  when  they'd  gotten  a  hole  in 
the  knee  or  had  been  outgrown,  his 
mother  had  cut  them  off  and  made 
him  some  shorts.  He  looked  very  small 
down  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  jump- 
ing and  dodging  the  waves.  Soon  he 
came  running  back  to  me,  laughing. 

"Is  this  enough?"  He  flopped  down 
in  the  sand  and  held  out  tne  bucket, 
which  was  almost  full  to  the  brim 
with  soppy  sand. 

"It's  great!  Here,  you  try  it  now." 
He  dipped  his  small  hand  into  the 
bucket  and  brought  out  a  big  glob  of 
sand  that  slipped  through  his  fingers. 
"There,  now  dribble  it  on  the  tower. 
That's  right.  See  it  build  up?" 

"Yeah,"  he  murmured.  His  tongue 
found  the  toothless  space  again,  as 
he  eyed  his  work  with  concentration. 
I  noticed  the  freckles  from  the  sun 
on  his  nose  for  the  first  time.  They 
were  so  much  a  part  of  him  that  I 
hadn't  noticed  them  before.  Building 
the  tower  kept  him  busy  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  sat  back  and  looked 
out  at  the  ocean.  Absent-mindedly  I 
dug  my  toes  into  the  soft  sand  and 
wondered  where  his  friends  were;  why 
he  was  playing  by  himself?  "Do  you 
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have  any  brothers  or  sisters,  Jeff?" 
I  asked.  He  looked  up  from  patting  a 
wall  that  was  threatening  to  crumble 
into  the  moat  and  shook  his  head,  no. 
"Where  are  your  friends?" 

"There  aren't  any  kids  near  my 
house:  they  all  live  way  up  the  beach. 
Sometimes  they  come  down  to  play  — 
not  today."  He  scratched  a  mosquito 
bite  on  nis  arm  and  looked  to  me. 
"There,  it's  finished.  Isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  It's  beautiful." 
I  smiled  at  him.  He  must've  been 
lonely  sometimes  when  his  friends 
didn  t  come. 

"Let's  go  down  to  the  water,  okay?" 
he  suggested. 

"Okay,"  I  answered  and  got  up  out 
of  the  sand. 

"Wanta  race?"  he  looked  to  me 
eagerly. 

"No,"  I  said,  "you'll  beat  me." 

"No  I  won't,  c  mon!"  Even  before 
I  nodded  yes,  he  was  off  and  running. 
I  laughed  and  half-ran  and  tried  to 
look  like  I  was  running  my  fastest, 
but  it  was  hard  to  do.  I  fooled  him, 
though,  and  he  was  very  glad  when  he 
beat  me  and  went  splashing  and 
whooping  into  the  water.  He  played 
in  the  water  a  while,  laughing  and 
screaming  whenever  a  wave  tumbled 
onto  his  feet  and  sent  spray  splashing 
into  his  face.  Suddenly,  ne  stopped 
and  pointed  to  something  in  the  surf. 
"Look!"  he  exclaimed  and  pounced 
on  it.  It  was  a  large  conch  shell,  per- 
fectly whole.  They  were  fairly  rare  on 
this  beach.  I'd  only  found  a  few  bits 
of  some  the  whole  time  I'd  been  there, 
and  I  never  found  a  whole  one.  "Oh, 
look!"  he  squealed,  "It's  all  pink  in- 
side and  not  a  hole  in  it!"  He  turned 
to  me  with  a  look  of  gleeful  amaze- 
ment. "See?"  he  held  the  dripping 
shell  out  to  me.  I  took  it  in  wonder. 
It  was  the  heaviest  I'd  ever  held.  The 
pink  was  a  deep  rose  inside,  and  the 


outside  was  a  milky  white.  "It's  beau- 
tiful. I've  never  seen  one  like  it  before. 
You're  lucky!"  I  handed  it  back  to 
him,  and  he  took  it  gingerly. 

"I'll  keep  it  forever  and  ever,  and 
when  I'm  a  hundred  and  one,  I'll  put 
a  message  in  it  and  throw  it  back  into 
the  ocean!" 

I  smiled  and  watched  him  examine 
his  prize.  I  wondered  what  he'd  put 
on  the  message.  "Maybe  a  pirate  will 
find  it,"  I  suggested. 

He  lookea  down  at  the  shell  in 
his  hands  and  then  up  at  me.  Slowly 
he  said,  "No  ...  I  think  you'll  find 
it."  He  smiled  a  little  and  then  grinned 
that  funny  grin  so  you  could  see  where 
the  tooth  was  missing. 

"Maybe  so,"  I  answered  quietly. 

"Jefi!  Jeffrey!"  A  woman  in  a  olue 
shirtwaist  was  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  cottage  way  behina  us,  waving  her 
hand  back  ana  forth.  "Time  to  come 
in!"  she  cupped  her  hands  to  shout. 

"Okay!'  he  answered.  "That's  my 
mom,"  ne  explained.  "I've  got  to  go 
home." 

"All  right,  I'd  better  be  getting 
home  too,  '  I  answered.  He  didn't 
say  anything  for  a  while,  just  looked 
at  the  shell.  Then  he  looked  toward 
the  ocean  and  said,  "Will  you  come 
back  sometimes?" 

"If  you  like."  This  seemed  to  sat- 
isfy him  and  he  turned  to  go. 

"Hey,  what's  your  name?" 

"Ellen,"  I  said. 

"Okay,  goodbye,  Ellen!"  He  waved 
and  skipped  back  to  the  house.  I 
watchea  the  woman  in  blue  exclaim 
over  the  shell  when  he  got  to  the 
door,  and  then  they  both  disappeared 
into  the  house. 

It  was  nearly  night  when  I  got  back 
to  the  cottage,  and  the  lights  were 
on.  The  cement  of  the  driveway  was 
cold  and  hard  under  my  feet  now,  and 
the  breezes  played  around  the  corners 
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of  the  house,  making  the  porch  door 
lift  and  clack  against  the  frame.  I 
dusted  my  feet  on  and  went  in  to  find 
my  parents  eating  the  tremendous 
submarine  sandwiches  that  only  my 
father  can  make. 

"Where've  you  been?"  my  father 
asked  with  his  mouth  full.  "We  were 
about  to  send  the  bloodhounds  after 
you." 

I  laughed,  "Oh,  just  down  the 
beach." 

"Anything  interesting?" 

"No,  not  really.  I  met  a  little  boy 
named  Jeff.  We  found  a  perfect  concn 
shell  —  with  no  holes  in  it  or  anything. 

"Hm,  lucky!  There's  the  stuff  on  the 
counter  if  you  want  to  make  a  sand- 
wich. If  you  want  one  of  my  special- 
ties, you  11  have  to  wait  a  bit.  The 
chef  is  busy."  They  both  laughed. 

"Okay,  I  think  I'll  wait  and  finish 
that  stupid  book."  I  went  out  to  the 
porch  and  turned  on  the  lamp.  I  moved 
the  newspaper  out  of  my  chair  and 
picked  up  my  book  again.  The  talk 
in  the  other  room  droned  on  and 
blended  with  the  sound  of  the  far  off 
water  hitting  the  shore.  The  lights  of 


the  other  cottages  shone  in  a  line  up 
and  down  the  highway  and  in  the  dis- 
tance seemed  to  blink.  Every  now  and 
then  a  car  would  come  out  of  the 
darkness,  pass  the  house,  and  streak 
back  into  the  night  again.  The  screen 
door  kept  clacking,  so  I  got  up  and 
tried  to  make  it  stay  shut.  But  nothing 
a  human  being  could  do  would  make 
that  old  warped  door  close,  so  I  went 
back  to  my  Dook  and  tried  to  read. 
Somehow,  I  just  couldn't  concentrate. 
My  thoughts  kept  going  back  to  the 
afternoon. 

I  never  saw  the  little  boy  again. 
Although  I  went  back  several  after- 
noons to  the  place  where  he'd  been 
on  the  beach,  I  never  found  him  play- 
ing in  the  sand  again.  The  morning  of 
the  day  we  left  to  go  back  to  Wash- 
ington, I  walked  along  the  beach  one 
last  time  and  found  the  remains  of  the 
castle  Jeff  had  built,  which  had  re- 
mained relatively  intact  through  the 
days.  Someone  had  knocked  it  down. 
As  I  stood  there  taking  a  last  look 
at  the  graying  ocean  and  the  gulls 
reeling  and  turning  in  the  wind,  I 
wondered  if  someday  Imi'g/?rfindthat 
conch  shell. 
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A  LOST  AFFAIR 


Jan  Thorman 


Illustrated  by  Kate  Puryear 


Words  are  empty  bricks  we  shatter  against  the  walls 
Of  our  existences. 
There  was  a  time 

(A  time  of  innocence) 
When  we  spoke,  we  pillowed, 
Yes,  softened  the  blows 
Of  the  outside. 
I  spoke  softly  of  nothing 
But  the  outward  forms, 
The  structure  of  the  life 
I  hoped  you'd  fill. 
And  listen:  Words  spilled  out 
With  hidden  meaning— 
Patterns  to  sort  and  appreciate. 
We  told  each  other 

(A  time  of  confidences) 
Things  we  could  never  know. 
With  age,  the  softness  hardens 
To  empty  bricks. 
No  explosion  — 
Nothing 
Ever 
Was. 
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LAND  OF  THE  MORNING  CALM 


David  Bakkr 

David  is  making  his  PENMAN 
debut  with  the  difficult  assignment 
of  this  issue's  special  feature.  The 
article  was  stimulated  by  an  exhibit 
of  Korean  photographs  by  Jerry  Ger- 
lach which  attracted  David's  atten- 
tion. David  is  destined  to  become 
familiar  to  PENMAN  readers  due  to 
his  status  as  next  year's  Non-fiction 
Editor.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Latin, 
Tikos,  and  National  Honor  Societies. 

1  his  motto  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
is  indicative  of  the  mood  of  that 
country's  citizens  as  captured  on  film 
by  Washington-Lee  sophomore  Jerry 
Gerlach.  While  his  father  was  sta- 
tioned in  South  Korea,  Jerry  discovered 
the  fun  of  photography.  He  naturally 
began  taking  pictures  of  the  people 
around  him  — the  South  Koreans.  Jer- 
ry's interest  in  the  people  living  in 
and  around  Seoul,  South  Korea's  cap- 
ital city,  gave  him  many  insights  into 
the  character,  beliefs,  customs,  and 
culture  of  the  people  he  photographed. 
Many  Americans  seem  to  regard  the 
Koreans  as  uncultured,  primitive  char- 
ity cases.  This  could  hardly  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  Korea's  culture  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  world:  1968  is 
the  year  of  Tangoon  or  4301  years 
from  the  start  of  their  calendar.  The 
Koreans  were  the  first  people  to  use 
movable  type,  and  their  study  of  the 
stars  was  among  the  best  and  first  in 
the  world.  They  have  great  pride  in 
their  country;  and,  while  they  appre- 
ciate the  help  given  them  by  America, 
they  seem  somewhat  ashamed  of  their 
need  for  it.  The  totally  erroneous 
American  image  of  the  Korean  is  com- 
plemented by  the  mixed  feeling  the 
Koreans  have  about  the  Americans 
they  know   and  have  contact   with. 


Photographs  by  Jerry  Gerlach 

They  enjoy  the  added  protection  af- 
forded tnem  by  the  presence  of  some 
fifty-five  thousand  American  troops, 
but  they  do  not  care  for  the  generally 
destructive  nature  of  Americans.  They 
also  feel  that  the  soldiers  are  too 
prone  to  partake  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  Far  East.  The  people  themselves 
are  industrious  and  hard-working.  In 
fact,  Jerry  even  saw  them  make  a  bus 
out  of  tne  sides  of  used  oil  drums. 
Their  pride  in  country  and  self  has 
led  to  a  steady  advancement  of  the 
Koreans  in  today's  world. 

The  people  described  above  are 
the  ones  which  Jerry  Gerlach  saw  and 
photographed.  They  were  often  hostile 
to  Jerry  and  his  camera  because  they 
felt  that  to  have  one's  image  captured 
on  a  piece  of  paper  was  to  have  one's 
soul  taken  away.  Besides  this  problem 
Jerry  was  pursued  by  several  bystand- 
ers who  did  not  know  that  his  only 
interest  in  taking  pictures  was  in 
the  photogenic  quality  of  his  subjects. 
His  pursuants  thought  that  he  planned 
to  use  these  pictures  to  degrade  Korea 
and  Koreans.  They  repeatedly  urged 
him  not  to  show  any  of  the  photo- 
graphs to  anyone  nor  to  let  them  be 
published. 

Even  though  he  had  to  fight  the 
nature  of  the  Koreans  for  photographs, 
most  of  his  shots  were  candid.  To 
Jerry  this  was  a  necessity  because  he 
was  interested  in  photographing  the 
people  as  they  were,  not  now  thev 
posed  for  a  camera.  To  further  achieve 
the  candidness  he  desired,  he  sought 
to  depict  his  subjects  in  natural  sur- 
roundings. Accordingly,  he  went  to 
their  schoolyards,  to  their  market- 
places, and  through  their  streets. 

The  Korean  children  did  not  share 
the  fear  of  being  photographed  which 
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so  characterized  their  elders.  The  trou- 
ble with  the  bystanders,  however,  was 
still  present.  On  his  trips  to  Korean 
primary  schools  to  photograph  the 
children,  jerry  often  had  difficulty  in 
separating  one  or  two  of  the  eager 
youngsters  for  a  good  shot.  When  they 
saw  what  he  was  doing,  they  would 
group  together  because  each  wanted 
to  be  in  the  picture.  This,  however, 
was  something  that  made  taking  pic- 
tures of  the  kids  more  fun.  The  chil- 
dren played  happily  and  seemed  much 
like  American  children.  They  were  en- 
thusiastic and  eager  to  learn.  The 
three  children  shown  here  illustrate 
the  thoughtfulness  and  gay  hope  of 
anticipation  which  is  so  common  in 
Korea. 

In  the  market  places  Jerry  viewed 
open  air  selling  of  foods  and  other 
wares.  This  is  the  usual  situation  in 
the  Far  East  and  also  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  people  he  met  in  the  Korean 


market  were  earnest,  hard-working, 
and  industrious.  They  did  seem  some- 
what suspicious  of  Jerry's  picture- 
taking,  finding  it  very  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  merely  interested 
in  obtaining  permanent  memories  and 
photographic  practice  while  in  Korea. 
The  fruits  and  vegetables  sold  at  these 
markets  are  often  grown  by  members 
of  the  seller's  family  and  then  brought 
into  Seoul  for  sale.  Families  are  much 
closer  in  Korea  than  in  America.  Sev- 
eral generations  of  a  family  often  are 
found  living  under  the  same  roof. 

The  Koreans  also  have  a  great 
regard  for  the  aged.  At  age  sixty-five 
the  male  Korean  dons  a  special  cere- 
monial vest  which  is  the  symbol  of 
his  age.  He  also  assumes  a  quasi- 
official  title  —  popsan.  Having 
achieved  this  status  in  Korean  society, 
popsan  is  a  special  individual.  He  has 
no  governing  powers  but  is  often 
looked  to  for  wisdom  and  judgment. 


To  steal  something  from  someone  is 
considered  bad  enough,  but  to  take 
anything  from  a  popsan  is  an  extreme- 
ly heinous  deed.  In  fact  if  a  popsan 
is  harmed  in  any  way,  the  person 
who  harmed  him  had  better  oe  far 
gone  before  the  townspeople  find  out 
about  it.  The  closeness  of  the  family 
and  reverence  for  the  aged  are  typical 
traits  of  Korean  society.  Popsans  are 
also  regarded  with  affection  by  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  who  are  sta- 
tioned in  South  Korea.  The  popsans 
begin  a  new  life  with  the  donning 
of  the  vest.  It  is  as  though  they  were 
re-born. 

Also  prevalent  in  Korea  are  pretty 
girls.  Jerry  was  one  of  many  profes- 
sional ana  amateur  photographers  who 
took  pictures  of  a  possible  "Miss 
Korea  in  downtown  Seoul.  This  was 
one  of  the  few  staged,  unnatural 
shots  which  Jerry   took.    The  girl  in 


the  picture  is  wearing  the  traditional 
dress  of  Korea. 

Jerry  first  took  up  photography 
while  in  Korea  after  seeing  so  main 
interesting  people.  His  interest  was 
expressed  in  photography  because  the 
United  States  Craft  Shop  offered  in- 
struction in  it  to  military  dependents 
stationed  there.  He  continued  taking 
pictures  for  the  rest  of  the  two  and 
a  half  years  his  father  was  in  Korea. 
He  worked  on  two  yearbook  staffs 
at  the  American  high  school  there, 
and  next  year  Jerry  plans  to  be  on  the 
staff  of  our  own  Blue  and  Gnu/.  He 
hopes  eventually  to  become  a  profes- 
sional photographer. 

ferry  CerlacE  Learned  many  things 
while  taking  pictures  in  Korea.  He 
met  interesting  people,  found  out 
about  what  he  called  a  "nearly  un- 
known culture,"  and  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  tremendous  progress 
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being  made  in  what  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  a  backward  country.  He 
hopes  to  return  sometime  just  to  see 
what  changes  will  have  occurred.  He 
found  that  the  Koreans  were  proud 
and  happy  despite  poverty,  earnest 
and  industrious  in  a  corrupt  world, 
and  faithful  and  reverent  despite  trou- 
bles which  threaten  their  very  exist- 
ence. 

The  Koreans  have  great  hopes  for 


the  future,  hopes  which  are  illustrated 
by  these  pictures.  The  old  are  present 
to  guide  and  shape  the  exuberance 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  young  while 
those  in  between  are  advancing  the 
country  through  troubled  times.  This 
cooperation,  along  with  the  modern- 
ization achieved  through  the  help 
given  Korea  by  other  nations  such  as 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  gives  the 
Koreans  a  bright  future. 
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Iscariot 


Rl  I'll    HUEY 


"Iscariot"  represents  a  new  style 
of  short  story  writing  which  utilizes 
quotations  from  other  works  in  place 
of  tfie  thoughts  of  the  principles  in- 
volved. Rutli  plans  to  continue  her 
work  in  creative  writing  next  year  at 
Stanford.  During  the  year  she  has 
been  an  active  member  of  such  honor 
societies  as  Tikos  and  Elos. 

1  he  fourteen  boys  sat  quietly  in  the 
class  room.  Mr.  Canin  would  walk  in 
in  two  minutes.  If  he  heard  any  noise 
from  his  class  as  he  walked  up  the 
corridor,  retribution  would  be  swift  in 
coming.  Only  Smith,  the  class  "rebel," 
dared  to  move  from  his  seat.  Even  he 
dared  no  more  than  to  cross  to  the 
windows  and  look  outdoors  at  free- 
dom. Within  five  seconds  of  Mr.  Can- 
in' s  arrival,  he,  too,  sat  quietly  in  his 
place. 

Whilom,  once  upon  a  time,  Dreson 
thought,  Whilom,  a  strict  and  evil 
ruler  lived  in  a  far  off  land,  who  made 
all  of  his  subjects  worship  him  as 
Lord. 

"Good  morning,  boys."  Mr.  Canin 
briskly  entered. 

"Good  morning,  sir."  They  chor- 
used. 

He    exercised    such    power    that    if  a 

man   so   much  as  frowned  against  his 

Will  he  had  the  man  beheaded. 

"Is    everyone    here?    Good.    This 

morning  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 

to  you   about  the  uncalled-for  levity 

that   broke   out   when   last   we   met. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Junior, 

you  all  behaved  atrociously.  This  is  a 

classroom,   not   an    amusement  park. 

Your   function    is    to    be   silent   and 

learn  what  I  shall  teach.  You  are  to 

be    receptacles   for   my  knowledge  — 

nothing  more  nor  less.  When  I  want 
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Illustrated  by  Tatjana  Ostapoff 

one  of  you  to  speak,  I  shall  call  on 
you  to  do  so.  This  class  is  by  no 
means  a  democracy.  Now  as  a  just 
and  fair  punishment  for  your  unseem- 
ly outburst,  you  will  all  turn  into 
me  tomorrow  a  fifteen  hundred  word 
essay  on  the  Value  of  the  Stoic  Phil- 
osophy in  Our  Modern-Day  Civiliza- 
tion. Smith,  I  see  by  your  hand  that 
you  have  some  contribution  to  make. 
Well,  make  it." 

"Sir,  it  was  just  the  dog,  sir.  The 
uppy  who  wandered  in.  He  was  so 
unnv  doing  tricks  for  us.  He  ..." 

"Smith,  if  I  had  wanted  an  explan- 
ation, which  assuredly  I  did  not,  I 
would  have  asked  for  one.  Now  all  of 
you  understand  this.  In  this  class 
room,  I  am  to  have  your  undivided 
attention.  It  doesn't  matter  if  the  sky 
is  falling  outside  or  if  the  whole  world 
is  suddenly  upside  down.  Nothing 
is  worthy  of  your  attention  here  but 
me.  Now  is  that  clear?  Fine.  Today 
we  are  discussing  early  English  litera- 
ture. You  will  all  open  your  notebooks 
and  begin  to  write. 

For  each  millenium  that  passes  man 
grows  worse,  not  better.  We  loudly 
proclaim  that  now  we  have  made  the 
air,  the  land,  and  the  sea  our  servants. 
In  reality  all  the  journey  'upward 
has  been  merely  to  greater  killing,  to 
greater  selfishness,  to  greater  horror. 
Nowhere  before  in  history  has  Man 
held  in  li is  hand  the  power  to  totalh 
obliterate  Man.  We  have  stepped  for- 
ward from  the  Dark  Ages  to  a  Darkei 
Age. 

At  three-thirty  precisely,  Mr.  Canin 

closed  his  books  and  left  the  class. 
Hurriedly  the  boys  picked  up  their 
notebooks  and  left  the  room.  The 
utter  silence  was  maintained  for  a 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  classroom 
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to  the  first  stairs.  Then,  as  they  de- 
scended, whispers  began. 

"Smith,  were  you  out  of  your  mind? 
Trying  to  excuse  us  to  the  Mad  Dog?" 
Johnson  asked.  "Why  in  the  world  did 
you  do  it?" 

"That  man  treats  us  all  as  though 
we  were  nothing  but  dirty  pigs,  fit 
for  nothing  but  worshipping  at  his 
crummy  feet.    I  just   can  t   take  it." 

"Yes,  but  he's  right  in  a  way.  He 
has  all  the  power,  and  we've  none. 
He's  the  master.  Do  you  think  Mr. 
Bryan,  the  Head,  would  support  any 
boy  against  one  of  his  masters?  No, 
we  alt  know  that  he  wouldn't.  So 
there's  nothing  that  we  can  do  except 
try  to  last  it  out,  trying  to  get  into 
as  little  trouble  as  possible.  Next  year, 
we'll  be  in  the  sixth  form  and  Mr. 
Sartreem  always  teaches  that.  There's 
nothing  else  to  do." 

"We're  humans;  aren't  we?  That 
means  that  submission  is  not  the  only 
alternative.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Land  of  the  Free,  and  Dalwin 
Hall  has  always  been  known  as  one 
of  the  most  progressive  schools  in  the 
country.  If  we  let  Mad-Dog  Canin 
just  roll  right  over  us  like  this,  we'll 
put  education  here  back  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Drexon,  don't  you  agree,  or  are 
you  with  Johnson  ancl  the  rest?" 

"Omnis  est  divisum  in  partes  tres. 
You,  Johnson,  and  me.  You  re  for  open 
rebellion,  Johnson  for  open  submission 
and  I  .  .  .  ' 

I  am  a  machine  separate  from  the 
rest.  My  eyes  are  lenses  I  look  through 
into  a  world  I  don't  belong  to  .  .  . 
Alienation  .  .  . 

"And  you  what?" 

"Sufficient  unto  the  day  .  .  .  The 
evil  thereof,  there  before  and  there 
after.  Evil  is  the  sole  thing  which  en- 
dures in  Man.  Both  Faith  and  Love 
have  perished." 


"See,"  Johnson  announced,"  he's 
with  me." 

"Oh,  I  should  have  known  better 
than  to  ask  our  intellectual,"  Smith 
sneered.  "They're  never  for  any  causes 
they  didn't  found  themselves.  I  leave 
you  two  weaklings  to  yourselves." 
Causes,  are  there  any  causes  left  to 
us?  All  has  been  distorted,  contami- 
nated. 

"Don't  be  absurd,"  Johnson  pro- 
tested. "Just  because  I  know  we 
haven't  a  chance  against  Canin,  don't 
think  that  I  wouldn't  love  to  set  him 
on  his  ear." 

"Well,  come  on.  I  have  an  idea- 
something  that  just  might  work.  We 
can  get  one  of  those  old  ..." 

"Watch out."  Johnson  interrupted. 
"There's  the  Dog's  Cub  —  Christopher 
Alphonse  Canin  the  Second.  You  can 
be  sure  he'd  go  running  to  his  Daddy 
if  he  heard  those  big,  bad  boys  plan- 
ning anything.  Let's  go  to  my  room. 
He's  not  admitted  there." 

Bigotry,  mistrust.  Even  those  who  pro- 
claim their  tolerance  do  so  only  to  be 
fashionable.  We  are  taught  to  treat 
each  man  as  our  brother.  How  horrible 
has  proved  that  dictum! 

"Drexon,  why  does  everyone  al- 
ways think  that  I  tell  my  father 
everything?  Papa  and  I  are  close,  but 
I  don't  tell  him  everything.  The  fel- 
lows think  that  being  the  son  of  a 
master  is  fun,  that  I  can  just  sit  back 
and  get  good  marks  without  having  to 
try.  But  really,  I  have  to  work  twice 
as  hard.  How  would  you  like  to  have 
a  teacher  always  looking  over  your 
shoulder  while  you  write,  always 
knowing  how  long  you  studied  and 
when  you  didn't.  After  all,  it's  not 
my  fault  he's  my  father.  I  didn't  ask 
to  be  born  his  son." 

Father.  No,  I  didn't  ask  to  be  born 
your  son  and  now  its  too  late.  O 
Father,    "How   weary   stale,    flat    and 
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unprofitable  seem  to  me  all  the  uses 
of  My  inheritance.  To  go  and  leave 
me  yet  here! 

r<I  certainly  didn't  ask  to  be  the 
master's  son.  What  do  they  expect  me 
to  do?" 

"Calm  down,  Junior.  No  one  ex- 
pects you  to  do  anything.  Everyone 
knows  'Rien  Vient  de  Rien.'"  Rien, 
my  motto  and  all  my  hope. 

"We'd  better  hurry  to  study  hall," 
Junior  exclaimed.  "This  is  only  the 
second  flight  of  stairs,  and  we  have 
only  forty-two  seconds.  Well,  are  you 
coming?' 

"Yes,  yes.  I'll  be  along."  Life  is 
but  a  voyage  from  nothing  to  nothing. 
All  mankind  is  fated  merely  to  "be 
along." 

The  study  hall,  place  of  relaxation 
and  conversation,  was  unusually  busy. 
O'Connor,  in  borrowing  some  paper 
from  Johnson  asked, 

"And  Smith,  what  was  his  idea?" 

"Oh,  the  bloody  fool's  bucking  for 
martyrdom." 

"Nothing  useable?" 

"No,"  Johnson  sighed. 

Across  the  room  Smith  was  boast- 
ing of  his  plan,  secure  in  the  admira- 
tion of  his  neighbors.  "Just  you  wait 
until  tomorrow.  Then  you  11  really 
see  something." 

In  the  center  of  the  room,  Junior 
sat  isolated. 

Jeffers  was  wrong.  The  ultimate  horror 
is  not  consciousness.  He  was  wrong 
and  Donne  partly  too.  The  ultimate 
horror  is  not  consciousness  but  isola- 
tion. "No  man  is  an  island  complete 
in  himself,"  but  each  is  forced  to 
stand  alone. 

The   next    day    in   class   everyone 
knew  "something's  up."  By  then  each 
of  the    boys    had  heard  of  Smith's 
boasts.   "I  m  going  to  fix  the  Dog, 
Smith   had   claimed.  He  had  arrived 


first.  When  the  rest  came  in,  he  was 
sitting,  smirking  in  his  seat. 
Perhaps    for    the    first    time,    the   first 
time   ever,    today   Smith    feels    part  of 
the  class— an  important  part. 
The  class  was  alive  with  tension. 
"What  did  you  do,  Smith?"  "What's 
going  to  happen?"  Smith  sat  quietly. 
At    the     appointed     second,    Canin 
walked  in. 

"Good  morning,  boys." 
"Good  morning,    sir,"    they  chor- 
used. 

"Suppose  we  begin.    Today,  as  I 
promised  you  yesterday,  we  shall  be- 
gin with  geography."   Pulling  down 
the    map    on   the   wall   behind  him, 
he  continued  to  lecture.  "Asyouknow, 
the  world  is  mostly  water." 
The   world   is  mostly  water  and  what 
is   not   is   "an    unweeded   garden  that 
grows   to   seed,  things  rank  and  gross 
in  nature  possess  it  merely." 
"We  shall  begin  by  examining  the 
various   kinds    of  water   bodies.    On 
this  map  you  will  see  ..."  Abruptly 
he    stopped.    Silently    he    examined 
the  caricature labelea  "Mad  Dog"  that 
covered  the  map.    Turning,    he  con- 
fronted the   class.    "I  thought  I  had 
made  it  clear  yesterday  that  I  would 
brook    no    insubordination.    I   was 
lenient  yesterday,  and  you  have  pre- 
sumed  on  my  good  nature.  I  under- 
stand that  all  of  you  probably  don't 
have  a  part  in  this.  Therefore  if  the 

fuilty  party  will  step  forward  now, 
shall  not  hold  the  rest  of  vou  ac- 
countable. However,  if,  bv  the  time 
I  count  to  three,  he  does  not,  all  of 
you  will  undergo  strict  disciplinary 
measures.  You  have  incurred  m\ 
wrath.  Remember,  the  count  is  there.  ' 
"One."  The  whole  class  remained 
petrified. 

"Two."  A  small  movement  of  recoil 
began.  Gravely  Smith  began  to  rise. 
I  ( Continued  on  Page  /•> 
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GRAHAM  GREENE:  A  MASTER  OF 
THE  SHOCK  TREATMENT 


Polly  West 


In  this  decade  literature,  and  indeed 
many  forms  of  art,  are  fleeing  from  the 
spectre  of  modern  interpretation.  This 
fear  of  criticism  (and  now,  everyone 
seems  to  be  a  critic)  is  understand- 
able when  you  consider  that  this  era 
has  produced  two  of  the  most  sophis- 
ticated forms  of  ridicule:  the  put-on 
and  the  put-down.  McCluhan's  'Mass 
media"  world  has  turned  artistic  prog- 
ress into  a  mad  race  in  which  artists 
and  writers  are  just  one  jump  ahead 
of  art  "consumers"  who  hungrily 
await  new  works  so  that  they  can  read 
into  them  whatever  happens  to  be  the 
stylish  meaning  of  the  day  (e.g.,  the 
overuse  of  the  term  "alienation   ). 

Today,  given  the  right  terminology, 
everyone  can  be  a  critic.  Even  now, 
culture  is  moving  a  step  further  than 
this.  Since  the  recognition  of  cinema 
as  the  newest  and  most  promising 
art  form,  even  elementary  school  stu- 
dents have  found  themselves  capable 
of  producing  a  movie.  This  "now  even 
you  can  be  a  great  artist"  idea  has 
certainly  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
a  new  cultural  awareness,  but  in  giv- 
ing art  to  the  masses,  artistic  merit 
has  become  a  matter  of  individual 
taste.  When  this  happens,  previous 
standards  lose  their  meaning.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  literary  criticism: 
when  everyone  is  a  critic,  the  standard 
yardstick  of  quality  goes  out  the  win- 
dow. 

In  all  this  confusion,  it  is  really 
quite  refreshing  to  sit  down  and  take 
a  look  at  an  established  novelist  who 
is  not  trying  to  explain  or  change  the 
standards  of  modern  culture  but  in- 


stead to  retain  and  modernize  some 
of  the  more  stable  values  of  the  old. 

Graham  Greene  is  generally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  best  of  the  Cath- 
olic writers  of  our  time,  if  not  one  of 
the  greatest  within  the  field  of  English 
literature.  Unlike  other  religiously- 
oriented  writers,  Greene  isn  t  inter- 
ested in  merely  publicizing  the  Catho- 
lic religion  but  instead  in  utilizing  the 
values  learned  in  his  Faith  in  a  search 
for  truth. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
Greene's  Catholicism  and  its  subse- 
quent influence  upon  his  writing  is 
the  indirect  result  of  a  revolution  in 
literature  and  the  arts  which  is  similar 
to  the  one  which  has  produced  our 
so-called  new  culture.  The  Industrial 
Revolution,  which  began  in  Europe 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  helped  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  "thinking  man's"  atti- 
tude toward  the  structure  of  society 
much  like  the  adaptation  of  people 
today  to  an  electronically -oriented 
age.  Scientific  progress  made  possible 
a  new  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  earth 
and  man.  Darwin's  The  Origin  of  the 
Species  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
traditional  religious  beliefs  found  in 
the  Bible.  People  began  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  a  God  who  was  capable 
of  creating  the  world  in  six  days  and 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  rec- 
oncile their  religious  views  with  the 
recent  gains  in  knowledge.  Many  writ- 
ers abandoned  orthodox  religion  in  fa- 
vor of  a  materialistic  philosophy. 

As  is  the  case  now,  much  of  the 
literature  of  this  period  was  nothing 
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more  than  a  diagnosis  of  society's 
ills,  as  is  reflected  in  Charles  Dickens' 
novels  Bleak  House  and  Hard  Times. 
Many  writers  did  express  a  personal- 
ized religious  belief,  but  as  evidenced 
in  the  work  of  Thomas  Hardy,  God 
to  them  was  a  "blind,  impotent 
force."1 

Finally,  toward  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  art  moved  away  from 
social  criticism  to  an  "art  for  art's 
sake"  school.  This  avoidance  of  so- 
cially interpretive  themes  is  a  trend 
among  some  writers  and  artists  today. 

As  an  overall  view,  the  nineteenth 
century  left  a  legacy  of  disillusionment 
and  despair.  Freud  and  Jung  explored 
what  seemed  to  many  to  be  civiliza- 
tion's death  wish.  The  early  twentieth 
century  movement  in  literature  is  per- 
haps best  exemplified  by  Eliot's  The 
Wasteland  in  its  picture  of  a  culture 
dying  of  boredom. 

The  shock  and  violence  of  World 
War  I  and  the  Depression  which  fol- 
lowed a  few  years  later  helped  to 
bring  literature  out  of  this  arid  period. 
Intellectuals,  anti-intellectuals,  and 
idealists  vied  for  the  honor  of  best 
expressing  the  feeling  of  their  time, 
and  out  of  this  conglomeration  of 
schools  was  fostered  a  return  to  re- 
ligion. D.H.  Lawrence  advocated  a 
revitalization  of  religious  feeling  by 
rejecting  the  dogmatic  beliefs  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  for  the  origi- 
nal simplicity  of  faith  '  At  the  same 
time,  other  writers  were  moved  by 
their  convictions  to  convert  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  Among  these  were 
Graham  Greene,  Aldous  Huxley,  Rex 
Warner,  Evelyn  Waugh,  and  Chris- 
topher Isherwood. !  Each  of  them 
took  seriously  the  task  of  presenting 
their  message  in  their  work: 

1  A. A.  DeVitis,  Graham  Greene,  p.  18. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  36 
s  Ibid.,  p.  40 


Every  novelist  tries  to  trest  significant 
experience,  but  the  Catholic  novelist 
tries  to  treat  it  at  its  roots  — where 
God  commands  and  grace  encounters 
free  will  .  .  .4 

Graham  Greene  seems  to  feel  that 
he  has  two  duties.  The  first  of  these 
is  to  present  the  truth  as  objectively 
as  possible,  and  the  second,  to  ques- 
tion orthodox  religion  in  order  to 
awaken  those  who  accept  religious 
dogma  blindly.  In  other  words,  he 
wishes  to  give  meaning  to  religious 
worship. 

The  tendency  of  our  culture  today 
has  been  to  reject  religion  as  lacking 
in  sophistication.  The  picture  of  man 
reaching  out  to  learn  more  about 
himself  and  his  world  isn't  compatible 
with  the  sort  of  blind  faith  religion 
seems  to  imply  — hence,  the  topical 
question,  "Is  God  dead?"  In  replying 
to  this  question,  as  indeed  he  does 
throughout  all  of  his  writings,  Greene 
seems  to  be  answering,  "No,  but  He 
isn't  current."  In  eacn  of  his  novels, 
Greene  presents  situations  which  help 
to  bring  out  traditional  beliefs  of  the 
Catholic  faith  which  are  not  relevant 
in  today's  society  with  its  changing 
system  of  values. 

The  Heart  of  the  Matter  is  one  of 
the  best  of  Graham  Greene's  novels 
and  at  the  same  time  illustrates  why 
his  writing  is  as  controversial  as  it  is 
today.  Upon  its  publication,  Evelyn 
Waugh  summed  up  the  consensus 
among  Catholic  writers  by  calling  it 
"a  mad  blasphemy.""'  This  is  easily 
understandable  when  you  consider 
that  Greene  made  a  tragic  hero  out 
of  a  man  who  had  committed  adultery 
and  sacrilege  and  then  summed  things 
up  by  presenting  his  damnation  to  God 
( Continued  on  Page  t5 

1  Frederick   R.    Karl,    The  Contemporary   English 
Novel,  p.  49 
•'John  Atkins.  Graham  Grain,  p.  193 
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A  YEAR 


Jay  Fouler 


Illustrated  by  Kathy  Johnson 


I  walked  out  into  the  back  yard,  pulling  my  brown  collar  around  my  ears. 

The  snow  was  fairly  well  gone. 

What  lingered  was  a  crust  that  barely  wouldn't  support  you. 

It  was  a  good  sound  as  each  foot  fell  through. 

At  the  back  of  the  yard  was  the  maple  I  had  cut  down  last  fall. 
I  remembered  how,  together,  you  and  I  had  planted  it  that  cold  spring. 
After  the  tree  was  watered  we  looked  across  at  each  other  and 
laughed,  both  of  us  were  covered  with  red  clay  and  manure. 

But  that  was  years  ago  and  I  recall  last  autumn  like  it  was  last  week. 
Everything  was  still  a  dusty  green  but  we  knew  fall  had  arrived. 
The  petunias  were  still  blooming  and  the  maple  shading  our  hammocks,  but  we 
knew. 

I  started  my  job  by  pruning  the  top  branches  like  an  overgrown  lilac, 
then  descended  from  the  new  clearness  into  the  lower  leaves. 
It  was  easier  cutting  the  thing  down  because  you  took  a  limb  at  a  time. 
At  first  I  only  wanted  to  give  the  tree  some  snape.  Then  I  thought 
of  the  shade  that  would  be  stunting  my  prize  iris  in  a  few  years  and 
said,  let's  get  it  over  with. 

It  was  easy,  though,  when  you  stop  to  think.  Only  last  summer  I 
slapped  that  boy  for  swinging  on  one  of  the  lower  limbs. 
You  nad  told  me  it  was  wrong  to  do  that  and  I  got  in  the  car  and 
drove  around  the  city  all  afternoon. 

The  limbs  looked  so  much  bigger  after  they  had  collapsed  on  the  ground. 

I  never  thought  what  weight  went  into  that  little  shade. 

No,  until  the  highest  shoot  was  crushed  beneath  my  foot  I  never 

realized. 

Finally  I  sawed  the  two  big  trunks  off  from  the  main  one. 

There  was  still  hope  now,  with  five  feet  left,  but  I  had  made  up  my 

mind  to  do  this  thing  all  the  way.  I  sawed  fast  at  the  start  so  I 

could  get  in  far  enough  to  where  I  couldn't  stop. 

However,  reaching  the  heartwood,  it  seemed  the  saw  was  grinding  rock. 

I  drove  my  shoulders  back  and  lunged  forward.  Then,  again,  then  many 

more  times. 
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I  missed  once  and  my  hand  was  caught  in  the  path  of  the  steel  teeth. 
I  didn't  feel  the  pain,  but  saw  the  blood  mingling  with  the 
green  sawdust  in  a  good-bye. 

I  sat  down  on  the  grass  and  sawed  with  the  stump  between  my  legs. 
I  wanted  to  do  this  now  like  I  had  seen  the  people  I  hate  do  it. 
I  tried  to  hate  it  and  sawed  with  my  hate  as  much  as  with  my  tool. 
Frightened,  I  pushed  the  saw  into  a  jagged  cut  that  threw  bark  all 
over  the  ground. 
I  started  two  or  three  new  cuts  until  my  saw  would  hold. 

But  even  this  wasn't  enough.  I  had  to  get  a  neighbor  with  his 

two-handled  blade  to  help  me  do  my  sacred  thing.  Afterwards  I  stood 

back  trying  to  make  it  seem  an  accomplishment,  but  my  saw  was  sticking  out 

of  the  stump  and  chanting  up  and  down. 

I  sat  it  up  on  its  leg  and  leaned  on  it  for  support.  Then  I  finished 

by  smearing  the  sweat  from  my  face  with  my  nand  black  with  blood. 

As  I  look  at  it  now,  a  winter  has  not  changed  it. 
The  thing  still  looks  heavy  and  well-fed  in  its  grayness. 
But  in  a  hollow  pocket  of  the  snow  crust  one  of  the  little 
branches  I  forgot  to  sweep  is  showing  knotted  red  buds. 
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A  Window  to  the  Future 


Stephen  Deady 

Earlier  this  year,  Steve  got  together 
a  group  and  participated  in  one  of  the 
musical  sections  in  the  highly  success- 
ful Elos  production,  "Wliat's Happen- 
ing in  the  Arts,  Part  II.  "  Besides  be- 
ing quite  skillful  on  the  guitar,  he 
has  developed  an  interest  in  writing, 
as  demonstrated  by  his  first  short  story 
in  PENMAN,  "Window  to  the  Fu- 
ture." The  events  of  the  past  couple 
weeks  in  Washington  and  other  cities 
all  over  the  country  make  Steve's  sub- 
ject quite  a  timely  one. 

1  n  the  dim  morning  light,  Nat  could 
just  make  out  the  rapidly  passing 
countryside  through  his  Pullman  win- 
dow. Trees,  houses,  and  stores  rushed 
by  with  alarming  speed  as  he  tried 
to  clear  his  hazy  mind  of  sleep. 

Now  he  could  see  the  city,  dark 
and  damp  in  the  early  morning  drizzle. 
The  train  began  to  slow,  and  the  hiss- 
ing of  the  air  brakes  brought  him 
painfully  awake.  The  train  ground  to 
a  stop,  and  he  reached  up  to  gather 
his  belongings  into  a  duffel.  A  feeling 
of  anticipation  enveloped  him  as  he 
stepped  off  the  train  onto  the  concrete 
platform.  At  long  last,  after  eighteen 
months  overseas,  he  had  reached  his 
goal.  He  was  in  the  capital  of  the 
world.  Things  would  be  better  here; 
he  vowed  to  himself.  The  city  would 
welcome  him,  and  he  would  have  no 
more  troubles. 

Amid  the  inevitable  tearful  greet- 
ings and  joyous  reunions,  Nat  some- 
how found  his  way  off  the  platform 
and  into  the  station.  From  many 
mouths  spouted  a  language  that 
seemed  almost  foreign;  the  clamor  of 
departing  and  arriving  trains  added  to 
the  din.  The  rotunda  of  the  ancient 
structure   loomed   majestically  above 


Illustrated  by  Pete  Benjy 

him  as  he  fought  his  way  through  an 
elbowing  crowd  at  the  taxi  stand. 

Cool  rain  poured  down,  and  Nat 
groped  down  the  sidewalk,  wiping  the 
raindrops  from  his  eyes  and  craining 
his  necK  to  see  the  tops  of  tall,  al- 
most mountainous  buildings.  Every- 
where were  people,  cars,  busses,  and 
more  people. 

He  reached  into  his  pocket  and 
picked  out  a  dull  half-dollar.  Board- 
ing a  bus  at  the  nearest  stop,  he  pur- 
chased a  paper  from  the  stand  with 
his  change  and  found  his  way  to  a 
vacant  aisle  seat.  Across  from  him  a 
pair  of  dark-skinned  Latins  conversed 
urgently  in  rapid  syllables. 

Nat  disembarked  at  a  stop  in  a 
neighborhood  of  tenements  and  sec- 
ond-class shops,  clutching  his  copy  of 
the  Record  in  one  hand.  He  started 
down  the  street  behind  the  two  Latins, 
who  glanced  at  him  from  time  to 
time  over  furtive  shoulders.  Mid- way 
down  the  block,  nearly  empty  except 
for  a  few  Cubans  playing  stickball, 
the  two  pivoted  and  confronted  Nat, 
and  were  soon  joined  by  the  rest  of 
the  stickball  lot. 

The  eldest  of  the  two  advanced  a 
step    toward    Nat.    "Hey    boddy," 
slurred  the  aggressor,  "don'  ever  walk 
down  thees  street  alone  again!" 

Nat  turned  to  avoid  him,  but  the 
men  stepped  in  front  — the  eldest  press- 
ing ominously  close.  "Ever." 

The  gang  dispersed,  shooting  fierce 
stares  at  Nat  as  he  ducked  into  the 
next  doorway.  "The  Anchor  Hotel" 
read  the  sign.  Not  exactly  the  Statler- 
Hilton,  he  mused  wryly,  but  it  was 
all  he  could  afford. 

Inside,  a  surly  clerk  grudgingly 
gave  him  the  key  to  what  must  have 
Been  the  filthiest  room  in  the  house. 
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Twisting  his  key  in  the  lock,  Nat  en- 
tered and  sat  on  the  flimsy  bed.  Four 
dollars  left,  he  noticed;  and  I've  been 
here  only  one  hour. 

Turning  to  the  classified,  he 
thumbed  to  the  help-wanted  section. 
Accountant,  clerk-typist,  route  sales- 
man. "Public  relations  man,  college 
graduate,  top  opportunity  for  bright 
young  man,  salary  open,  861-4248  for 
appt.  9-4."  Circling  the  print  Nat 
made  his  way  out  of  the  room  and 
down  to  the  pay  phone  in  the  lobby. 
Seating  himself,  he  dialed  the  digets 
cautiously.  Careful  not  to  choke  the 
eights  ...  a  ring  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  click. 
"Braumson  and  Meade  personnel  de- 
partment" said  a  crisp,  cheery  voice. 

"Hello,    I'm  inquiring  aoout   the 

f)osition  you  have  open  in  Public  Re- 
ations,  I  .  .  ." 

"Just  a  moment,  please.  I'll  con- 
nect you  with  Mr.  Morton." 

"Mr.  Morton's  office." 

"May  I  please  have  Mr.  Morton?" 

"Whom  shall  I  say  is  calling 
please?" 

"Na  — Mr.  Roe,  inquiring  about  a 
job." 

"One  moment,  please." 

Got  to  make  a  good  impression  .  .  . 

"Hello?"  A  mixture  of  curiosity 
and  gruffness. 

"Fm  inquiring  about  a  job  in  Pub- 
lic Relations?" 

"Ah,  yes.  How  old  are  you,  Mr. 
Roe?" 

"I'm  twenty- five  sir." 

"What  school?" 

"Princeton,  sir." 

"Oh,  splendid.  Can  you  see  me  at 
three  o'clock?  We're  at  415  May  Street, 
you  know." 

"Yes  sir,  that's  fine!" 

"Fine.  I'll  look  forward  to  meeting 
you." 

"Thank  you  sir  .  .  .  goodbye." 

Three  o'clock!  It  was  one  already, 


and  he  was  still  in  uniform  although 
his  discharge  had  been  in  effect  two 
days. 

Have  to  get  the  job  .  .  .As  he 
whirled  clothes  off  and  on,  he  en- 
visioned his  morning's  thoughts  com- 
ing true. 

Promptly  at  three,  Nat  strode  into 
the  eighteenth  floor  office.  A  blonde 
secretary  stared  down  at  her  work  in 
the  corner. 

"I'm  Mr.  Roe.  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment," he  said,  half-hopefully. 

She  started  up,  surprised.  She 
looked  at  him  for  a  startled  instant. 

"Yes,  just  a  minute,"  she  managed 
to  creak,  still  shocked  by  his  presence. 

"Come  right  .  .  in,  Mr.  Roe."  said 
a  little  roly-poly  man,  coloring  at  the 
base  of  his  neck. 

Nat  walked  in  and  seated  himself 
in  the  chair  Morton  gestured  towards. 

"Oh,  I'm  very  sorry,  Mr.  Roe," 
Morton  began,  a  slight  film  of  sweat 
over  his  upper  lip,  the  position  has 
been  filled.  I'll  be  sure  to  let  you  know 
if  we  have  another  opening. 

Nat  stumbled  down  the  hall,  dully, 
and  into  the  elevator,  a  surge  of  re- 
sentment building  up  in  him.  He  gazed 
blankly  at  the  buttons  of  his  jacket. 
At  ground  level  he  paced  out  into  the 
lobby,  looking  absently  around.  Why? 
He  knew  damn  well  why. 

In  the  corner  he  caught  a  glance 
of  an  ad  in  a  window.  A  brunette 
wearing  a  low-cut  dress  and  a  pearly 
white  smile  offered  a  free  peek  and  a 
cool  drink  in  the  bar  below. 

Nat  felt  for  his  money  and  pulled 
out  his  last  four  bills,  wadded  and 
damp.  He  reached  into  his  back  pock- 
et, but  his  wallet  was  missing.  Jesus! 
Lucky  he  carried  his  money  in  his 
front  pocket. 

On  the  polished  bar   Nat   laid   a 
crumpled  dollar  and  ordered  rum  and 
(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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Patty  McGurck 
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The  winter's  snowbird  yet  must  bring  the  cold, 
And  Ares  laugh  his  brittle  song  of  pain; 
The  crystal  death  that  ever  must  unfold, 
A  jeweled  sun  with  rays  of  ruby  stain. 
The  wheel  can  only  turn  in  ordered  chance; 
With  ancient  masks  of  hate  Fate  smiles  to  lead 
The  children  in  a  rhythmic,  destined  dance 
To  fields  which  sleep,  unknowing  of  a  Seed. 
Oh,  would  I  run  to  catch  its  spoke  and  turn 
Time  back  to  birth,  when  children  might  believe 
With  doubtless  faith  the  Sun  would  gently  burn, 
And  men  were  clothed  in  robes  of  nature's  weave. 
But  now  I  look  with  deadened  heart's  intent 
To  a  plastic  cross;  the  Cloak  is  partly  rent. 
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I  WISH   I  WAS   DEAD 


Mary  Garland 

This  is  Mary's  first  short  story  in 
PENMAN.  She  is  very  interested  in 
creative  ivriting  and  is  takinga  special 
course  in  composition  tJiis  year.  She 
wrote  "I  Wish  1  Was  Dead"  after 
hearing  her  cousin  tell  about  a  skiing 
trip  in  which  he  was  involved  in  a 
search  for  a  lost  couple. 

1  he  wind  blew  the  powdery  snow 
into  monstrous  drifts.  Huddled  be- 
neath the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree  was  a 
lone  skier,  the  ends  of  his  broken  skis 
protruding  from  the  snow.  His  run  of 
the  hill  had  been  interrupted  when  his 
skis  hit  a  hidden  tree,  and  he  had 
gone  sprawling.  The  skis  were  broken 
now,  and  his  left  leg  was  twisted  at  a 
grotesque  angle  and  was  swollen  to 
almost  twice  the  size  of  his  right  one. 
The  red  and  blue  bands  on  his 
white  ski  jacket  stood  out  brightly 
against  the  snow.  On  the  slopes  around 
him  were  dozens  of  similar  jackets, 
the  symbol  of  the  local  volunteer  ski 
patrol.  The  men  were  searching  for  a 
young  couple,  missing  since  early 
morning.  The  local  Chateau,  located 
at  the  summit  of  the  main  slope, 
down  which  the  young  man  had  been 
skiing,  was  headquarters  for  the  hunt, 
and  every  four  hours  each  patrol  mem- 
ber was  to  report  his  progress. 

Chirping  outside  his  window  was  a 
robin,  slowly  the  boy  opened  one  eye 
and  looked  at  the  alarm  clock  on  his 
bedside  table.  He  quietly  slipped  out 
of  bed  and  put  on  some  cut-offs  and 
one  of  his  brother's  old  crew  shirts. 
Grabbing  his  fishing  pole,  he  sneaked 
out  of  the  liouse  by  way  of  the  kitchen, 
snatching  a  handful  of  cookies  on  his 
way.  He  walked  down  the  driveway 
carefully,  hoping  to  get  away  before 


Illustrated  by  l\  B.  Snider 

anyone  else  awoke  and  had  a  chance  to 
spoil  his  one  day  of  freedom. 

Suddenly,  his  head  jerked  up,  and 
he  reversed  his  direction  and  tore  back 
to  the  house.  Jumping,  or  rat  her  diving 
through  his  bedroom  window,  he 
grabbed  his  alarm  clock,  shutting  it  off 
a  split-second  before  it  was  to  ring. 
Breathing  a  gigantic  sigh  of  relief ,  he 
climbed  back  out  the  window  and 
started  down  the  driveway  again.  For 
the  second  time  he  turned  back  to 
the  house.  He  went  in  the  back  door, 
got  his  can  of  worms  and  fiis  tackle 
box  from  the  kitchen  table  (where  he 
liad  left  them  the  night  before  so  he 
wouldn't  forget  them)  and  started  out 
the  door. 

However,  his  luck  had  finally  run 
out.  His  footsteps  had  disturbed  the 
dog,  and  the  barking  had  brought  his 
fattier  to  the  kitchen. 

"So  you're  still  here,  boy.  I  expected 
you  to  be  gone  long  ago.  I  remember 
when  I  used  to  get  up  and  go  fishing. 
Yes  sir,  at  the  crack  of  dawn,  and 
sometimes  even  before,  I'd  be  out  at 
the  creek  at  the  edge  of  town.  Tliat 
old  creek  was  just  perfect  for  fishing, 
with  deep  pools,  shallow  pools,  still 
pools  and  all  depths;  and  in  fact,  any 
kind  of  pool  you  could  possibly  want. 
The  banks  were  just  rigid  too  —  neitlier 
too  steep  nor  too  gentle  .  .  . 

A  low  moan  escaped  the  mans 
lips  as  he  strained  to  sit  up.  Longing- 
ly he  looked  up  the  slope  to  the 
(Chateau  at  the  top.  He  tried  to 
straighten  his  badly  swollen  leg  and 
splint  it  with  one  of  the  broken  skis, 
but  his  attempts  were  futile.  He  fell 
back  on  the  snow,  exhausted. 

■  Of  course  you  know  all  that. 
That's  trie  same  creek  where  we  fish 
whenever  we  visit  Grandmother  and 
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Grandfather  Sewell.  Remember  the 
time  cousin  Sue  went  fishing  for  the 
first  time?  No,  I  guess  you  wouldn't: 
it  happened  before  you  were  born. 
Anyway,  Sue  hooked  a  trout,  and  in 
her  excitement  she  tripped  over  a  log 
and  fell  in.  She  wouldn  t  turn  loose  oj 
the  fishing  pole,  and  we  almost  didn  t 
get  her  out  of  there.  She  was  hopping 
mad  when  she  found  the  line  had 
broken  and  insisted  on  going  home 
right  then.  She  went  stomping  into 
the  living  room,  soaking  wet,  mind 
you,  only  to  find  her  boyfriend  sitting 
there.  She  almost  fainted.  I'll  remem- 
ber her  expression  until  the  day  I  die. 
He  still  married  her,  though;  and  now 
they  have  three  children.  Let's  see,  one 
would  be  three,  one  five;  and  I  guess 
the  oldest  one  would  be  going  on  ten. 
Gosh,  I  haven't  seen  them  for  ages. 
We'll  have  to  have  a  get-together 
sometime  soon  with  Billi  and  Frank, 
Jo  and  Bob,  Mickie  and  Howard,  and 
all  the  rest  of  them.  But  I'm  sorry 
I'm  keeping  you  son.  All  you  want 
to  do  is  go  fishing,  so  I'll  let  you  go. 
Say  hello  to  your  mother  first,  though. 
She  hasn't  seen  much  of  you  lately, 
you  know.  Just  a  short  chit-chat  will 
do.  Enough  to  let  her  know  you're 
still  alive,  anyway. " 

With  that,  his  mother  stumbled  into 
the  kitchen,  rubbing  her  eyes  sleepily. 
The  boy  turned  to  her,  hoping  for  just 
a  short  hello.  He  thought  that  maybe 
he  was  going  to  get  away  without 
another  family  history,  but  as  he  ut- 
tered a  "Hi,  Mom!"  he  knew  he  was 
wrong.  She  started  in  on  him,  too,  and 
he  had  the  funniest  feeling  that  he 
would  never  get  to  go  fishing  that  day. 

"Morning  (Yawn).  You  should  have 
been  gone  long  ago  if  you  wanted  to 
get  much  fishing  done.  I  remember 
my  brotliers  sneaking  off  before  dawn 
every  so  often,  leaving  me  to  do  half 
of  their  chores  as   well  as  my  own. 


They  always  made  sure  they  left  before 
time  to  milk  the  cows,  but  I  got  back 
at  them. 

"I  was  visiting  my  friend  Joan  one 
day  when  a  flash  flood  washed  out 
the  bridge.  I  was  stranded  at  her 
house  for  a  full  week,  and  they  had 
to  do  all  my  chores.  They  were  furious! 
But  you'd  better  get  gone  before  Pete 
talks  you  into  going  'citying'  with 
him.  Be  careful  today:  it  looks  like 
rain.  The  clouds  are  coming  up  fast. " 

He  yelled  a  goodbye,  and  dashed 
out  the  door,  hoping  that  this  time  he 
could  get  away.  Two  minutes  later 
lie  was  back  in  the  house,  dripping 
wet.  Wlien  his  mother  mentioned  Pete, 
he  stated  quite  plainly,  "I  wish  I  was 
dead. " 

The  throbbing  of  his  leg  brought  the 
man  back  to  his  senses,  and  he  gave 
a  weak  cry  for  help.  Each  time  he 
called,  the  only  reply  was  the  wailing 
of  the  wind.  When  he  tried  to  raise 
himself,  his  leg  gave  way  beneath 
him,  and  he  fell  back.  Just  a  little 
way  up  the  hill  was  the  lodge,  but  he 
didn't  nave  the  strength  to  move.  He 
lay  on  his  back,  eyes  closed,  and  let 
the  snow  cover  him.  Soon  he  couldn't 
feel  the  cold  anymore. 

Several  ski  patrol  members  came 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill.  The  young 
couple  had  been  found,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  their  lost  comrade.  The 
wind  blew  the  snow  into  deepening 
drifts,  covering  everything. 

Their  cries  echoed  many  times,  and 
several  times  they  halted  to  listen 
anxiously  for  some  human  reply.  Their 
only  answer  was  the  wailing  of  the 
wind. 
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FANNIE 
(Continued  from  Page  8  I 
room.  "Here,  Kitty.  Come  on  in  and 
get  in  Fannies  nice  warm  bed." 

A  few  minutes  later  Fannie  fell 
asleep  curled  up  with  her  cat  and 
listening  to  a  symphony  whose  name 
she  didn't  know. 

THE 
DRAFT  DELEMMA 
(Continued from  Page  12) 
million  men  who  comprise  each  year's 
"pool"  would  have  the  same  cnance 
or  being   selected   for  induction.  No 
loop-holes  remain    to  allow  someone 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  induction  while 
no  one  is  placed  in  a  position  of  edu- 
cational or  occupational  hardship. 

Such  a  system  appears  to  have  ad- 
vantages over  all  of  the  proposals 
which  have  been  made.  It  is,  as  has 
been  shown,  a  more  equitable  system 
than  the  present  one.  None  of  the  dis- 


advantages, dangers,  or  expenses  of 
an  all-volunteer  army  are  present.  Uni- 
versal training  still  requires  selection 
procedures  for  military  service.  The 
procedures  involved  require  no  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  mechanisms  of 
the  present  system.  Consequently, 
such  a  system  would  be  a  logical  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  how  to  rectify 
the  present  Selective  Service  system. 

ISCARIOT 
i  Continued  from  Page  31  I 
"Thre  .  .  ." 

"Mr.  Canin,    Father,"   Junior  un- 
expectedly spoke  up.  "Father,  I  must 
confess.   I  talce  responsibility  for  the 
drawing.  Father,  it  s  my  fault." 
Forgive   him    father    for    he    knows 
not  \\  hat  he  docs 

Incredulously,  the  master  surveyed 
his  son.  "Since  you  have  seen  fit  to 
take  the  blame  on  yourself,  the  pun- 
ishment is  yours  also.  I  will  deal  with 
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you  no  less  severely  because  you  are 
my  son.  The  rest  of  you  are  dismissed. 
Do  not  think  that  I  shall  be  any 
easier  on  this  class  tomorrow.  Tomor- 
row, a  new  regime  shall  begin." 

Plus  ca  change,  plus  c'est   la    meme 

chose.  Each  regime  begins  and  ends 

the  same  way,    none    arc    different. 

None    better,    none    worse    than    all 

the  rest. 

"I  suggest  that  all  of  you  return 
to  your  rooms  and  prepare  for  the 
new  rule.  And  now,  Canin,  as  for 
you  ..." 

Outside  the  classroom,  Smith  pro- 
tested, "Why,  oh  why,  did  he  have 
to  speak?  I  was  getting  up.  I  was 
going  to  speak.  I  was  going  to  stand 
right  up  and  admit  that  the  draw- 
ing was  mine  and  take  the  punish- 
ment like  a  man.  But  WHY  did  Junior 
have  to  ruin  it?  He  turned  an  honest 
protest  into  a  farce.  Why?" 

A  man  carves  his    own  destiny  fifty 

times  only  to  have  it  crumble  in   his 

hand. 

"I  don'd  know  about  the  rest  of 
you,"  O'Connor  spoke  out,  "but  I 
think  it  was  pretty  decent  of  Junior 
to  do  that  for  us.  And  as  for  you, 
Smith.  Yeah,  if  you  were  going  to 
confess,  why  did  it  take  you  so  long? 
Yeah,  you  were  going  to  confess  all 
right,  in  a  pig's  eye." 

It  is    more    selfish    to    give    than    to 

receive 

"That  goes  for  me  too,"  "And  me." 
"And  me. 

"I  think  that  you're  nothing  but  a 
dirty  rotten  coward,  Smith.  Come  on 
guys,  let's  leave  the  coward  by  him- 
self." 

All   events   hinge  on    nothing    more 

than  the  dipping  of  Fate's  Coin. 
"You  ve  got  to  believe  me.  You've 

just  got  to.  I  was  going  to  confess. 
Wait,  wait!  Don't  go!  I've  got  to 
make  you  understand!  Stop!"  As  they 
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all  left,  he  broke  into  tears.  "Stop, 
you've  got  to  understand,''  he  cried. 
"It's  not  fair.'' 

I  understand,  thought  Drexon  In  this 
wide  unfair  universe  you  ve  been 
trapped  as  everyone  always  is  sooner 
or  later.  I  understand  everything  in 
this  insane  universe;  and,  thus,  I 
understand  Nothing.  Rien  vient  de 
rien.  Nothing,  nothing.  ()  God, 
O  Christ,  O  Judas. 

GRAHAM  GREENE 
(Continued  from  Page  S3) 
as  an  offering.  However,  as  is  the 
case  with  much  of  what  Greene  has 
written,  this  casual  summary  does  not 
do  justice  to  his  presentation  of  the 
moral  problems  involved. 

Major  Scobie,  the  hero  of  The 
Heart  of  t fie  Matter,  is  a  tragic  figure 
in  the  Hemingway  tradition.  His  weak- 
ness lies  in  his  inability  to  love  other 
people:  he  can  only  feel  pity  for  them. 
While  his  wife  is  away,  he  becomes 
involved  in  an  affair  with  a  young 
woman  he  has  tried  to  befriend.  When 
his  wife  returns,  he  is  afraid  to  hurt 
either  woman  by  giving  one  of  them 
up.  At  the  same  time  he  is  unwilling 
to  add  hypocrisy  to  his  sins  by  re- 
ceiving absolution  during  confession 
when  ne  is  unable  to  repent.  Soon 
after,  he  must  attend  Communion 
(without  having  received  absolution  is 
considered  a  mortal  sin)  with  his  wife 
to  avoid  arousing  her  suspicions.  At 
the  Communion  rail,  he  addresses  God 
in  saying,  "O  God,  I  offer  my  dam- 
nation to  you.  Take  it  and  use  it  for 
them."6 

Though  this  might  seem  to  be  a 
cowardly,  and  at  the  same  time  a  de- 
fiant, attitude  toward  God  out  of  the 
context  of  the  story,  Scobie  truly  places 
the  happiness  of  others  above  every- 
thing,  including   his   own   salvation. 

6  Graham  Greene,  The  Heart  oj  the  Matter,  p.  272 
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His  love  for  God  is  also  genuine.  A 
good  part  of  the  reasoning  oehind  his 
decision  to  commit  suicide  involves 
his  belief  that,  though  it  is  a  sin,  this 
is  the  only  way  in  which  he  will  be 
able  to  avoid  insulting  God  further. 
He  takes  poison,  and  as  he  falls  to 
the  floor  he  whispers,  "Dear  God,  I 
love  .  .  .  "7 

Though  Scobie's  fault  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  had  placed  compassion 
for  humanity  above  the  love  of  God, 
still  he  attains  almost  a  saintly  qual- 
ity. Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  is 
damned  according  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  Situations  such  as  this  bring 
up  basic  questions  about  the  nature 
of  grace  and  sin  as  is  Greene's  ulti- 
mate purpose. 

Graham  Greene's  technique  in  The 
Heart  of  the  Matter  and  his  other 
novels  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  much 
of  modern  literature  and  other  forms 
of  artistic  expression.  The  value  of 
the  "shock  treatment''  as  evidenced  in 
such  films  as  Bonnie  and  Clyde  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  goes  deeper  than 
the  level  of  intellectual  stimulation 
(witness  the  calculated  symbolism  of 
Bergman  and  others)  to  that  of  the 
"blood  and  guts''  level  of  the  sub- 
conscious. A  system  of  values,  the 
attitude  of  an  individual  toward  him- 
self and  others,  and  faith  in  God, 
or  the  lack  of  it,  can't  be  considered 
the  result  of  conscious  decisions.  In 
these  areas,  people  react  instinctively, 
on  a  subconscious  level.  Graham 
Greene  is  not  looking  to  change  peo- 
ple's beliefs  but  instead  to  increase 
their  awareness  of  themselves  and 
the  abstract  nature  of  faith. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  326 

AWINDOW 

(Continued  from  Page  38) 

coke.  It  was  not  a  particular  favorite 

but  cheap  and  potent.  He  reached  for 
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the  glass,  and  the  fiery  drink,  burning 
down  his  throat,  seemed  in  some  way 
to  satisfy  his  craving.  He  ordered 
another  round  and  repeated  the  per- 
formance, stopping  to  try  and  clear 
his  head;  but  he  found  the  task  im- 
possible. Hazily  he  again  ordered  the 
drink,  and  this  time  it  was  gone  before 
he  realized  he  had  swallowed.  Wooz- 
ily,  he  bought  several  more,  and  the 
lights  and  sounds  of  the  bar  receded 
farther  away  with  each  passing  round. 

A  glance  at  the  olurred  clock 
shocked  him  into  the  drunken  realiza- 
tion that  it  was  nine  o'clock. 

"Closing  time,  buddy!''  A  pair  of 
strong  arms  deposited  him  in  the 
lobby,  ominous  and  dim.  He  fell  out 
onto  the  street  and  gazed  up  at  the 
streetlamp. 

"Augh,"  a  voice  cried  in  disgust. 
"C'mon  buddy  let's  go." 

The  patrol  car's  back  seat  was 
cool  and  shocking.  "Name,  address, 
age?''  The  questions  clicked  off  with 
monotonous  persistence. 

Unable  to  answer,  Nat  peered 
stupidly  at  the  driver. 

'Ah,  let's  dump  him  at  his  hotel, 
Hank.  You  know  they're  all  that  way.'' 

He  half-staggerea,  half  fell  down 
the  street  to  hisnotel. 

"Hey,  boddy,  you  don'  remember 
so  good,  do  you?  "  —  a  sharp  pain  in  his 
side.  His  fingers  were  covered  with 
his  own  blood.  A  glancing  blow,  but 
from  the  hardest  fist  he  had  ever 
known,  felled  him.  Metal  gleamed  in 
the  night.  The  concrete  cracked  his 
head,  and  several  feet  and  fists  bru- 
tally kicked  and  pummelled  every 
inch  of  his  already  aching  body.  Deep 
blackness  followed. 

The  light  of  dawn  filtered  down 
through  his  eyelids.  He  felt  as  if  he 
would  never  move,  but  presently  he 
sat.  Pain  oozed  from  every  pore.  His 
duffel  was  beside   him;    and   people 
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walked  over  him,  gazing  suspiciously 
as  they  stalked  down  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  his  hotel.  Inside,  he  could 
hear  the  owner  bawling  the  clerk  out 
in  broken  English  .  .  .  "For-a  one 
night  and-a  you  see  what 's-a  happen!" 

All  at  once,  two  friendly  arms 
helped  him  up  into  a  late  model 
Plymouth.  A  strangely  garbed, 
bearded  man  with  a  high  voice  drove 
and  spoke  urgently.  "Man,  what  you 
doin'  this  end  of  town.  You  get  beat 
up?" 

"Yeh.  About  ten  Cubans.  Who  are 
you?" 


"Al.  I'll  take  you  to  the  right  part. 
You  can  stay  at  our  place  til  yo  get 
a  room.  Man,  you  don'  wanna  get 
yoself  alone  up  there;  they  kill  us!" 

"I  found  out." 

"You  need  a  job?  I  give  you 
one  ..." 

"Sure.  Doing  what?" 

"Work  with  our  association  for 
black  action.  We  tear  up  this  town." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  almost 
reverent.  After  a  deep  sigh,  Nat  turned 
and  regarded  his  companion  solemnly. 
"O.K.,  Al  .  .  .  We'll  tear  'em  up." 


CHERRYDALE  BARBER  SHOP 


POPULAR  PRICES 

EXPERT  SERVICE 

3907  LEE  HIGHWAY 

ARLINGTON,  VA. 
PHONE:  JA  5-9632 


SIMPSON'S 
T.V.  SERVICE 


3200  Wilson  Blvd. 
JAckson  7-0010 
Radios  -  T.V.  -  Tubes 


Hours: 
9  to  9 


Saffer 
Insurance  Agency 


2060  N.  14th  St. 
Arlington,  Va. 


525-8835 


FOR   YOUR   PROM   CORSAGE 
GO  TO 

CAFFI'S  FLORIST 

4219   N.   FAIRFAX   DRIVE 
522-8202 


EDMONDS  FORD  CITY 

Selling  •  Servicing 

FORDS 

for  over  30  years 

3298  Wilson  Boulevard 

JA  5-8822 


KIRBY'S- 

O  DODGE 

R  DART 

N 
E 
R 


CUSTOM  880 

10th  &  Washington 
522-3050 


S.  FELDMANN 

TUXEDO   RENTAL  -  EXPERT   TAILOR 

LADIES  &  MENS  MILITARY  ALTERATIONS 

ALTERATIONS 

SPECIAL  STUDENT   RATES 
3165  WILSON    BLVD. 

ARLINGTON.  VA  522  7222 


ALMA  SHOPS 

FEMININE   ACCESSORIES 
SPORTSWEAR  -  SHOES 

3166  Wilson  Blvd. 
Clarendon 


MAX'S   DRESS 

SUIT 

RENTAL 

LATEST  STYLES  —  NEW 

STOCK 

Tuxedos 

Cutaways 

Full  Dress                                        White  Dinner  Jackets 

2836  Wilson  Blvd 

in  Clarendon                                 JA    5-7916 

COFFEE  wDONUTS 

Mon.  -  Thurs. 

Night  School 

High  School  Cafeteria 

SENIOR  CLASS 
'68 

"We've  got  that  W-L  spirit" 


